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I. 

The  death  of  Napoleon,  though  it  delivered  the  House  of 
Bourbon  from  a  competition  for  the  throne,  always  to  he 
dreaded  with  an  opponent  so  popular  in  the  army,  did  not, 
however,  extinguish  Bonapartism,  hut  rather  revived  it  under 
another  form,  fanaticism  being  always  nourished  by  recitals 
of  martyrdom.  The  liberal,  or  republican  party,  which  dreaded 
the  living  Napoleon,  affected  to  deify  him  after  his  death ; 
and  his  name  was  opposed  as  a  contrast,  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Restoration,  to  the  names  as  yet  devoid  of  glory,  of  the 
pnqoea  who  occupied,  or  who  surrounded  the  throne.     They 
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made  the  former  synonimous  with  the  youth,  the  grandeur, 
and  the  glory  of  the  nation ;  sr,^.  the  others  they  held  up  as 
a  symbol  of  the  old  age,  and  decay  of  the  country,  and  its 
subjection  to  foreign  domination.  This  was  odiously  unjust: 
for  tho  disasters  of  tb)  two  invreions,  the  occupation  Ox  Pfxis, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  French  frontiers,  had  been  tho 
penalty  of  Napoleon  s  reign ;  and  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  only 
reappeared  after  our  reverses,  to  participate  in  and  to  repair 
theafe  misfortunes,  by  probably  saving  our  common  country 
from  dismemberment.  But  fanrjticism  pardons  everything  to 
its  idol,  and  imputes  all  calamity  to  its  victims.  The  memory 
of  Napoleon,  though  shut  up  with  him  in  his  island,  expanded 
itself  still  more  freely,  more  inexhaustibly,  and  with  greater 
fascination  from  his  tomb.  Both  the  people  and  the  army 
seemed  desirous  of  avenging  the  great  captive  for  his  European 
ostracism,  by  restoring  an  Empire,  and  raising  altars  to  him 
in  their  homes  and  in  tueii*  Jnearts.  His  name,  in  a  little 
time,  became  a  sort  of  popular  and  military  divinity,  to  which 
nothing  was  wanted  but  a  form  of  public  worship.  Contrary 
to  real  and  material  things,  which  apparently  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  we  recede  from  them,  distance  and  death  magnified 
him,  as  they  magnify  all  imaginary  objects.  His  birth,  his  boy- 
hood, his  rapid  and  mysterious  elevation,  his  exploits  in  Italy 
and  Egypt,  his  dreams  of  oriental  Empire  dissipated  before  St. 
Jean  d*Acre,  the  vessel  which  had  brought  him  back  to  the  French 
coast  as  a  fugitive,  to  make  him  master  of  the  world,  his  armies 
innumerable  as  the  migrations  of  nations,  his  fields  of  battle 
vast  as  whole  provinces,  his  triumphs,  his  reverses,  his  abdi- 
cations, his  sea-girt  prison  in  the  bosom  of  far- distant  oceonst 
his  words  flung  from  the  summit  of  his  rock  to  all  pardost 
to  give  food,  flattery,  hope,  and  regret  to  every  shade  of 
thought ;  finally,  his  death,  thrown  back  and  commented  upon 
in  reproaches  and  imprecations  against  England  and  against 
the  Bourbons,  made  Napoleon  the  talk  of  the  universe,  the 
miracle  of  the  cabin,  the  epic-poem  of  the  barrack,  and  the 
lever  of  that  identical  revolution  of  which  he  had  been  the 
scourge.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  those  men  who,  like 
Ctttu  and  Tacitut,  resist  the  impulse  of  their  age  withoiBl 
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aaTing  the  power  to  control  it,  posthumous  Bonaparcism  ab- 
sorbed everything  and  everybody :  it  mingled  with  the  pride 
of  glory,  and  with  pity  for  the  disasters  of  the  country ;  it 
nourished  amongst  the  masses  one  of  those  fatal  popular  feelings 
against  which  the  reason  of  the  few  will  always  protest,  but 
which  prejudice,  the  genius  of  the  multitude,  will  only  make 
the  more  imperishable  from  its  having  henceforward  the  spell 
of  distance  and  the  inviolability  of  the  grave. 

II. 

Opposition  to  the  Bourbons  thus  derived  a  new  force  from 
the  disappearance  of  the  hero  their  antagonist,  whose  veiy 
tomb  seemed  to  generate  fresh  enemies  for  them.     From  the 
day  that  liberalism  no  longer  dreaded  his  return  upon  the 
scene,  he  became  its  idol,  and  it  pretended  to  pity,  to  regret, 
and  to  adore  him.     It  wanted  a  name  to  fling  to  the  army 
to  attract  its  discontent,  its  hatred,  and  its  ambition  round  a 
shadow,  and  it  seized  upon  his.     This  was  the  epoch  of  that 
hypocritical  alliance  between  the  men  oi  the  Revolution  and 
the  men  of  the  Empire,  which  combined  at  once  against  the 
Bourbons  the  contradictory  passions  of  liberty  and  despotism, 
to  unite  them,  for  the  moment  at  least,  into  one  sole  faction. 
It  was  this  faction,  whose  ringleaders,  like  the  Roman  Augurs, 
could  not  look  at  each  other  without  smiling,  that  was  in- 
cessantly  concocting,   without   any  other  sincerity  than   the 
sincerity  of  hatred,  what  has   been   since  called  the  fifteen 
years*  comedy.     A  fatal  example  and  an  immoral  lesson  given 
to  the  people  by  these  false  liberals  and  fJEilse  despots,  who, 
by  divesting  doctrine  of  all  truth,  made  opposition  depravity, 
and  rendered  the  Republic  and  the  Monarchy  after  them  equally 
impossible.     An  opposition  may  be  upheld  by  a  sophism,  but 
truth  alone  can  support  a  government.     The  Republic  was  tbM 
truth  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  despotism  was  the  t 
of  the  military ;  but  in  the  alliance  these  two  truths  b« 
a  falsehood,  which  condemned  them  to  a  perpetual  hypoc 
during  the  struggle,  to  irremediable  sterility  after  the  trial 
and  to  absolute  unfitness  for  any  thing  else  than  to  nourish  tton 
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ministry  is  neyer  more  than  one  man,  and  for  him  this  man 
was  M.  de  Villele.  This  minister  who  might  he  called  tkt 
good  seme  of  royalty^  and  who  might  ha^e  sared  the  Bea- 
toration  had  the  Restoration  heen  willing  to  he  saved,  has 
occupied  too  important  a  position,  and  left  too  great  a  void 
in  the  destiny  of  the  Monarchy ,  to  admit  of  a  hare  mention 
of  his  name  without  heing  more  closely  stodied  and  defined, 
at  the  moment  when  he  really  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
government  The  germ  of  public  life  is  contained  in  the 
private  individual,  and  the  previous  histoiy  of  the  statesman 
is  an  anticipation  of  his  future  career. 

IV. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  external  appearance  of  M.  de 
Villele,  which  could  attract  the  favour,  or  even  the  attention  of 
the  multitude.  Nature  had  been  bountiful  only  to  his  intellect. 
His  figure  was  small  and  stiff,  his  body  meagre,  his  attitode 
wavering  and  undignified;  unnoticed  at  first  si^t  in  the  crowd, 
insinuating  himself,  rather  than  mounting  into  the  tribune,  he 
presented  there  one  of  those  forms  which  are  never  even  looked 
upon  until  it  is  known  that  they  have  a  name.  His  countenance 
in  which  reigned,  as  a  principal  trait,  a  great  power  of  atten- 
tion, was  only  remarkable  for  perspicacity.  His  piercing  eyes, 
his  sharp  features,  his  thin  nose,  his  delicate  mouth,  devoid  of 
cunning,  his  head  bent  forward  in  a  studious  attitude^  his 
slender  arms,  his  hands  incessantly  turning  over  papers,  his 
modest  action,  wherein  the  indicating  motion  of  the  finger 
which  demonstrates,  generally  prevailed  over  that  amplitude  of 
movement  which  inspires ;  idl,  even  to  the  nasal  and  guttural 
quality  of  the  voice,  seemed  to  counteract  in  him  that  oratorical 
power  so  essential  to  the  prime  minister  of  a  deliberative 
government.  But  his  intellect  revealed  itself  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  organ.  His  countenance  was  modelled  by  his 
thoughts,  his  elocution  supplied  the  place  of  his  voice,  his  con- 
viction enlightened  his  action,  his  intellectual  lucidity  shone 
forth  through  every  part  of  his  discourse,  and  constrained  his 
auditors  to  follow,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a  mind  whose  views 
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and  dangerous  factions  in  the  state :  a  terrible  legacy  which 
Napoleon  dying  still  left  after  him  to  the  world,  the  fanaticism 
of  absolute  power  allied  to  the  fanaticism  of  popular  radicalism, 
to  sap  between  them  every  institution  of  representative  re- 
public, or  of  moderate  monarchy. 

III. 

The  second  ministry  of  M.  de  Richelieu  was  drawing  near 
its  end.  Attacked  in  both  Chambers  by  the  violence  of  the 
ultra-royalist  party;  made  unpopular  without  by  that  league 
of  Bonapartists  and  liberals,  masters  alike  of  the  press  and 
the  tribune;  impaired  in  the  opinion  of  the  Count  d*Artois 
by  the  secession  of  MM.  Do  VilUle  and  Do  Corbi^re,  who 
were  tired  of  assuming  the  responsibility  without  sharing  in 
the  real  power  of  the  ministry ;  shaken  in  the  heart  of  the 
King  himself  by  the  ascendaricy  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  who 
was  preparing  the  way  for  a  Church  and  Court  ministry,  secretly 
wished  for  by  the  Count  d*Artois  whose  designs  she  served ; 
the  ministers  tendered  their  resignation  to  Louis  XVIII. 
The  Monarch  then  received  from  the  hands  of  his  brother 
the  new  ministry,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the 
secret  combinations  between  the  Church  party,  the  party  of 
the  royalist  majority,  the  party  of  the  Court  aristocracy  ne- 
godated  by  Madame  du  Cayla,  and  the  partv  of  the  Count 
d'Artois. 

The  King  who  had  more  penetration  than  any  man  of  his 
time,  was  perfectly  well  able  to  account  for  the  ambition,  the 
influence,  and  the  intrigues  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  this 
ministry.  With  the  exception  of  M.  de  Villele,  of  whose 
capacity  and  moderation  he  himself  had  formed  a  judgment, 
and  who,  in  his  eyes,  constituted  the  whole  ministry,  he  gave 
himself  very  little  trouble  about  the  opinions,  or  the  personal 
value  of  the  other  ministers.  He  willingly  gave  up  to  each 
of  the  projects,  or  ambitious  views  of  the  Chamber,  the  Church, 
or  the  Palace,  the  individual  who  personified  such  portion  of 
influence  in  his  council,  in  order  thus  to  secure  a  working 
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ministry  is  never  more  than  one  man,  and  for  him  this  man 
was  M.  de  Villele.  This  minister  who  might  he  called  tks 
good  sense  of  royalty,  and  who  might  have  saved  the  Res- 
toration had  the  Restoration  heen  willing  to  he  saved,  has 
occupied  too  important  a  position,  and  left  too  great  a  void 
in  the  destiny  of  the  Monarchy,  to  admit  of  a  hare  mention 
of  his  name  without  heing  more  closely  studied  and  defined, 
at  the  moment  when  he  really  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
government.  The  germ  of  public  life  is  contained  in  the 
private  individual,  and  the  previous  histoiy  of  the  statesman 
is  an  anticipation  of  his  future  career. 

IV. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  external  appearance  of  M.  de 
Villfele,  which  could  attract  the  favour,  or  even  the  attention  of 
the  multitude.  Nature  had  been  bountiful  only  to  his  intellect. 
His  figure  was  small  and  stifT,  his  body  meagre,  his  attitude 
wavering  and  undignified ;  unnoticed  at  first  si^t  in  the  erowd, 
insinuating  himself,  rather  than  mounting  into  the  tribune,  he 
presented  there  one  of  those  forms  which  are  never  even  looked 
upon  until  it  is  known  that  they  have  a  name.  His  countenance 
in  which  reigned,  as  a  principal  trait,  a  great  power  of  atten- 
tion, was  only  remarkable  for  perspicacity.  His  piercing  eyes, 
his  sharp  features,  his  thin  nose,  his  delicate  mouth,  devoid  of 
cunning,  his  head  bent  forward  in  a  studious  attitude^  his 
slender  arms,  his  hands  incessantly  turning  over  papers,  his 
modest  action,  wherein  the  indicating  motion  of  the  finger 
which  demonstrates,  generally  prevailed  over  that  amplitude  of 
movement  which  inspires ;  dl,  even  to  the  nasal  and  guttural 
quality  of  the  voice,  seemed  to  counteract  in  him  that  oratorical 
power  so  essential  to  the  prime  minister  of  a  deliberative 
government.  But  his  intellect  revealed  itself  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  organ.  His  countenance  was  modelled  by  his 
thoughts,  his  elocution  supplied  the  place  of  his  voice,  his  con- 
viction enlightened  his  action,  his  intellectual  lucidity  shone 
forth  through  every  part  of  his  discourse,  and  constrained  his 
auditors  to  follow,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a  mind  whose  viei\'6 
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were  so  just,  whose  progress  was  so  upright,  and  which  without 
dazzling  always  enlightened.  So  much  light  astonished,  in  a 
nature  apparently  so  dull  and  spiritless ;  he  was  at  first  heard 
with  indifference  and  inattention,  but  these  feelings  were  suc- 
ceeded by  esteem,  and  ultimately  increased  to  admiration. 
Such  was  M.  de  VillMle,  a  man  who  at  first  made  no  impression; 
but  when  he  did,  it  remained  for  ever  and  continually  increased 
in  strength  and  profundity. 

V. 

His  birth,  his  studies,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  his  long 
absence  from  his  country  during  its  revolutionary  convulsions,  his 
return  after  quiet  had  been  restored,  the  life,  at  once  rui*al  and 
studious,  which  he  led  in  his  province,  his  neutrality,  the  result 
of  a  long  estrangement  from  the  affairs  and  the  passions  of  his 
time  and  of  his  party,  had  wonderfully  predisposed  him  for  the 
direction  of  the  representative  system  of  a  Restoration,  in  which 
a  statesman  should  comprehend  everything,  while  equally  free 
from  partiality  and  hatred,  in  order  to  bestow  upon  every 
interest  and  every  idea,  that  portion  of  justice,  of  tolerance, 
and  of  favour  to  which  they  are  entitled  from  government. 

He  was  bom  at  Toulouse,  of  a  family  originally  Spanish, 
which  had  been  established  for  some  centuries  in  Languedoc. 
Being  intended  for  the  navy,  and  attached  to  M.  de  Saint 
Felix,  commandant  of  the  India  squadron  in  1792,  he  served 
in  those  distant  seas  during  the  convulsions  of  the  mother 
country.  The  crews  having  mutinied  against  their  officers, 
who  refused  to  violate  their  allegiance  to  the  captive  monarch, 
the  admiral  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  young 
officer  accompanied  his  chief  thither,  attached  himself  to  his 
destiny,  preserved  his  life,  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  of  the  island,  defended  himself  with  a  degree 
of  eloquence  which  made  him  remarkable,  procured  his  acquittal, 
and  obtained  for  himself  at  so  early  an  age  the  esteem  of  the 
colony.  There  he  married  a  young  lady  of  a  Creole  family, 
lented  at  the  same  time  resistance  to  England  and  to  the 

emment  of  the  Convention,  preserved  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
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dence  and  good  order  in  the  colony,  was  the  life  of  the  Colonial 
Council,  and  therein  formed  himself  to  political  discossion  and 
the  management  of  men.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1807, 
after  this  long  apprenticeship  to  the  science  of  government, 
retired  to  his  estate  of  Marville,  near  Toidouse,  devoted  him- 
self there  to  agriculture,  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  useful 
to  the  populations  of  the  South,  and  signalized  himself  by  hi8 
aptitude  in  the  deliberative  councils  of  the  city  and  the  depart- 
ment In  1814  he  followed,  or  led  the  impulse  of  royalist 
opinion  in  the  South,  rashly  protested  against  the  Charter  in  & 
pamphlet  which  flattered  the  violent  opinions  of  the  old 
regime, — ^an  unreasonable  act  which  he  soon  after  had  occasion 
to  deplore,  but  which,  at  that  time,  gave  him  credit  with  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  procured  him  the  confidence  of  the 
Count  d^Artois.  He  was  elected  a  deputy  of  the  Chamber  of 
1815,  and  obtained  therein  the  slow  but  continuous  ascendancy 
involuntarily  decreed  by  political  parties  to  those  men  who, 
while  imparting  confidence  to  their  passions,  relieve  them  at 
the  same  time  from  the  labour  of  studying  their  affaira.  He 
there  maintained  a  prudent  and  able  equilibrium  between  the 
ultras  of  the  Chamber  and  the  madmen  of  the  Court ;  studying, 
upon  a  more  extended  theatre,  men  and  things,  and  the  poli- 
tical opinions  of  his  country,  which  until  then  he  had  only  had 
a  glimpse  of  across  the  seas,  or  from  the  remotest  part  of  his 
province;  increasing  in  moderation  and  liberalism  in  proportion 
as  he  grew  in  influence,  and  rendering  himself  so  much  the 
more  popular  in  his  party  through  the  less  envy  he  excited  by  his 
modest  and  retiring  nature.  A  happy  man,  whose  real  merit 
was  thus  veiled  by  nature  under  that  apparent  mediocrity  of 
talent  which  excited  no  rival  animosity.  Being  a  minister 
without  a  department  for  some  months,  under  M.  de  Richelieu, 
he  had  passed  his  noviciate  in  government ;  and  on  retiring 
from  this  semi- ministerial  position,  which  he  had  accepted 
from  devotion  to  the  King  and  to  his  party,  but  which  had 
lasted  too  long,  he  necessarily  saw  the  government  fall  into  his 
own  hands.  M.  de  Villcle,  always  modest,  even  in  triumph, 
did  not  demand  the  title  of  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters.    Nature  assured  him  of  this ;  and  leaving  it  to  time  to 
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ratify  the  asaarance,  he  oontented  himself  with  indicating  his 
oolleagues  to  the  King. 

VI. 

The  most  confidential  and  most  devoted  adherent  of  his 
personal  policy  was  M.  de  Corbi^re,  a  member,  like  himself, 
of  the  Chamber  of  1815.  More  fitted  lor  parliament  by  cha- 
racter than  talent,  M.  de  Corbi^re  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  nobility,  the  merit  of  defending  the  old  r^;ime 
from  conviction  more  than  from  interest  He  was  of  plebeian 
birth,  and  had  only  risen  by  his  labour  at  the  bar  to  that 
political  importance  which  parties  willingly  confer  upon  those 
who  serve  without  giving  umbrage ;  a  sort  of  volunteers  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  are  enrolled  in  the  day  of  struggle,  and  sent 
back  after  the  triumph  into  their  native  obscurity.  Being 
more  an  advocate  thm  an  orator,  rough,  untaught,  epigram- 
matic, M.  de  Corbiere,  in  contrast  to  M.  de  Villele,  was  one  of 
those  meritorious  men  who  raise  themselves  in  public  assem- 
blies rather  by  their  defects  than  their  superior  quahties. 
Possessing  strict,  but  somewhat  offensive  probity,  which  en- 
forced esteem,  but  was  by  no  means  attractive,  M.  de  Corbiere 
was  the  stem  ingredient  of  the  ministry ;  he  was  destined  to 
make  it  feared  by  the  liberals,  and  even  by  the  royalists ;  he 
was  dreaded  by  the  first,  inflexible  to  the  second,  burthensome 
to  all,  and  better  calculated  to  make  enemies  than  friends  for 
royalty.  He  was  given  the  Home  Department  His  chief 
merit  lay  in  his  overbearing  but  faithful  attachment  to  M.  de 
Vill^le. 

VIT. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  conferred  upon 
M.  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  ;  and  no  one  was  belter  gifted  by 
fortune  and  by  rank  to  represent,  in  a  worthy  manner  before 
Europe,  France  and  the  ancient  monarchy  renewed  in  its 
institutions.  The  foremost  name  on  the  roll  of  national 
nobility,  having  received  from  nature  handsome  features,  dig- 
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nity  ftom  &mily,  grace  from  education,  courage  from  blood, 
frankness  from  tradition,  eloquence  firom  the  tribune,  a  good 
understanding  with  the  political  reforms  of  the  age  from  the 
revolution,  elegance  finom  courts,  lessons  from  adverBity,  piety 
and  tolerance  at  the  same  time  from  religion,  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency was  at  this  period  the  accomplished  gentleman,  new 
tempered  in  the  revolution,  which  had  imparted  to  chivalry  a 
more  manly  and  more  civic  cast ;  an  aristocrat  and  a  citizen, 
devoted  but  free,  noble  yet  popular,  respe<;tful  to  the  King 
and  faithful  to  the  nation,  formed  to  conciliate  the  two  regimes 
which  the  Eestoration  had  brought  to  issue,  by  winning  for  the 
patrician  the  esteem  of  the  plebeian,  and  gaining  for  France 
through  him,  in  his  past  and  present,  the  respect  of  Europe. 

Bom  in  the  midst  of  the  first  ideas  which  had  served  as  a 
prelude  to  the  great  acts  of  the  revolution,  fighting  by  the  side 
of  Lafayette  in  America,  for  democracy  springing  into  life 
under  the  sword  of  these  young  ariatocrats,  he  returned  to 
France  to  represent  his  caste  in  the  States  General ;  the  dis- 
ciple of  Sieyes  and  Mirabeau,  he  was  the  fifth  to  take  the  oath 
of  the  jeu  de  paume,  and  the  first  to  relinquish,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  August,  the  privileges  and  inequality  of  the  nobility, 
voting  in  the  National  Assembly  for  a  single  representation, — 
the  sign  of  unity  amongst  the  regenerated  French  people, — and 
demanding  for  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  the  apostles  of  the 
revolution,  the  honour  of  public  sepulture  in  the  Pantheon. 
As  the  aide-de-camp  of  Luckner  in  the  first  wars  of  France 
against  the  emigration,  he  was  threatened  after  the  execution 
of  his  general,  and  became  an  emigrant  like  Lafayette,  through 
tho  excesses  of  that  democracy  which  devoured  its  adorers. 
Having  returned  to  his  country  after  the  recall  of  the  exiles, 
he  rejected  the  seductions  of  Bonaparte ;  being  connected  with 
Madame  de  Stael  and  with  Madame  Recamier,  by  that  worship 
which  a  manly  and  tender  heart  naturally  pays  to  genius,  to 
beauty,  and  to  persecution,  he  was  a  member  of  tbtit  intel- 
lectual court  which  the  daughter  of  M.  Necker  had  formed  in 
her  retreat  on  tlie  banks  oi  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  she 
nursed  die  tlame  of  freedom  on  the  frontier  of  inipcTial  despot 
ism.     But  vears  of  exile,  the  blood  bo  had  Hoen  shed  of  hia 
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friends  and  his  relations,  and  the  instinct  of  a  soul  naturally 
tender  and  contemplatiTe,  bad  made  the  early  philosophical 
opinions  of  M.  de  Montmorency  give  way  before  the  pious 
faith  of  his  first  education,  the  refuge  of  his  disabused  and 
saddened  imagination.     But  this  faith,  so  ardent  in  his  own 
soul,  was  untainted  with  fanaticism,  intolerance,  or  severity 
towards  others ;  it  held  sway  over  his  thoughts  and  acts,  but 
in  no  respect  over  his  friendships.     It  was,  as  with  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  at  that  time  his  friend,  the  poetry  of  his  ima- 
gination,  the  adoration  of  his  souvenirs.     In    1814,   M.   de 
Montmorency,  unshackled  by  any  servitude  to  the  Empire, 
had  flown  to  meet  the  Count  d'Artois  in  Franche-Comte,  and 
was  appointed  his  dde-decamp.     At  a  subsequent  period  he 
had  been  chosen  by  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  as  her  Chevalier 
d'honneur.     The  confidential  places  at  court,  and  the  peerage 
to  which  his  name  had  raised  him,  gave  him  a  double  influence 
in  the  royalist  party.     This  party  had  pardoned  him  for  his 
first  principles,  in  consideration  of  his  repentance  and  his  return 
to  religion  and  the  monarchy,  which  had  long  preceded  the  hour 
when  such  repentance  and  return  were  the  pledges  of  political 
favour.     The   Church   reckoned  upon  him  with  the  greater 
security  that  his  piety  had  taken  rise  during  his  persecutions. 
M.  de  Montmorency  was  adopted  by  what  was  called  the  Congre- 
gation, at  the  period  when  this  society  was  altogether  religious, 
and  nothing  more  than  a  reunion  of  prayers  and  an  emulation 
of  virtue.     He  advanced  its  piety,  but  he  did  not  foresee  its 
intrigues.     This  party,  which  boasted  with  pride  of  his  noble 
name  and   his  noble  character,  pushed   him  forward,  unveit- 
tingly,  from  favour  to  favour,  to  establish  a  support  for  itself 
in  the  court  and  the  government.     M.  de  Villele,  who  knew 
how  popular  the  name  of  M.  de  Montmorency  was  in  the 
royalist  and  religious  parties,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Count 
d*Artois,  and  who  had  no  occasion  to  dread  in  such  a  man 
either  infidelity  of  heart  or  mental  superiority,  had  placed  with 
confidence  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  under  his 
distinguished  auspices. 
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the  tribune  of  the  CoRstitoent  Assembly,  and  whose  blood  had 
flowed  in  atonement  for  his  moderation,— educated  in  France, 
in  the  military  schools  of  the  republic, — having  won  his  pro- 
motion in  the  armies  of  his  country, — being  esteemed  for  his 
acquirements  and  loved  for  his  chamcter, — M.  de  Clermont 
Tonnere  had  no  other  disadvantage  in  the  council,  than  a  too 
prominent  devotion  to  the  political  interests  of  that  portion  of 
the  clergy  who  were  then  beginning  to  meddle  with  eveiything 
in  the  road  to  power. 

Finally,  M.  de  Yill^le  only  reserved  for  himself  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance,  until  then  a  subordinate  department.  He  vrould 
have  preferred  that  of  Foreign  AfliEurs,  of  which  he  made  a 
sacrifice  to  M.  de  Montmorency,  whose  name  had  a  more 
aristocratical  sound  in  the  foreign  courts  than  his  own.  But 
title  is  of  little  moment  to  him  who  has  superior  talent  in  the 
council.  The  modesty  of  M.  de  Yillele  wou  him  the  hearts  of 
that  French  aristocracy  which  was  veiy  grilling  to  be  inspired, 
but  not  made  subordinate,  by  a  new  man. 

X. 

The  real  prime  minister  completed  his  political  administra- 
tion by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  general  police,  M.  Franchet, 
a  man  who  until  then  had  been  obscurely  employed  in 
the  offices  of  the  department,  but  who  was  indicated  by  the 
Church  party  as  a  safe,  capable,  and  zealous  servant ;  M.  de 
Layau,  an  active  and  devoted  magistrate,  was  installed  in  the 
prefecture  of  police  of  Paris,  and  the  Duke  de  Larochefoucauld 
JDoudeauville  in  the  direction  general  of  the  post-office.  People 
were  astonished  to  see  a  Larochefoucauld, — the  head  of  an  illus- 
trious and  opulent  house,  whose  son  had  married  the  daughter 
of  M.  de  Montmorency,  and  who,  until  then,  had  signalised 
himself  by  an  unsparing  life  of  disinterestedness  and  benefi- 
cence,— accept  a  secondary  employment  in  the  utility  branch  of 
power.  The  connection  of  M.  de  Larochefoucauld,  his  son, 
with  the  favourite  and  with  M.  de  Yillele, — his  active,  though 
concealed  intervention  in  the  formation  of  the  ministry, — the 
diraction  o(  fin&-arts  which  he  soon  after  aeccepted  for 
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and  the  association  of  all  the  members  of  this  house  with  the 
ambitious  Church  party, — ^lead  to  the  supposition  that  Madame 
du  Cayla  herself  was  only  the  negociator  of  this  party,  and 
that  M.  de  Vill^le,  a  stranger,  and  perhaps  under  the  suspicion 
of  this  hidden  government,  had  to  bear  with  masters  in  his 
auxiliaries.  It  was.  thenceforth,  evident  that  he  had  accepted 
the  hand  of  the  religious  congregation  to  rise  to  power.  Too 
sagacious  and  too  politic  to  believe  that  France  would  bend 
long  under  the  yoke  of  this  posthumous  cabal,  which  dreamt  of 
imposing  a  sacerdotal  power  upon  a  nation  that  could  with 
difficulty  bear  even  the  power  of  a  monarch,  M.  de  Vill^Ie 
justly  anticipated  that  his  concessions  to  the  Church  party 
would  not  be  productive  of  any  serious  danger  to  him :  that 
public  opinion,  the  Chambers,  the  press,  the  tribunes,  the 
elections,  and  the  King  himself,  would  lend  him  a  superabun- 
dance of  strength ;  that  the  sacerdotal  party  was  a  temporary 
anachronism  in  the  destinies  of  the  Restoration ;  that  the 
political  domination  of  these  men.  self-imposed  upon,  some  by 
zeal,  and  othera  by  ambition,  would  be  promptly  repelled  by 
the  nation ;  that  they  would  have  recourse  to  his  prudence  and 
his  protection  to  defend  them  against  public  animadversion ; 
and  that,  after  having  been  for  a  few  days  their  favourite  and 
their  client,  he  would  again  become,  during  a  long  reign,  their 
moderator  and  their  master.  These  anticipations  were  just, 
and  would  have  been  realised  for  a  greater  number  of  years,  if 
this  negociating  minister  had  better  felt  his  strength,  and  if 
he  had  evinced,  in  his  subsequent  relations  with  the  sacerdotal 
|2arty,  as  much  firmness  as  foresight  and  sagacity. 

XL 

The  ministry  was  scarcely  formed  when  the  factions,  liberal 
and  Bonapartist,  military  and  revel utionan',  whose  coalition 
we  have  recorded  at  the  commencement  of  this  \xjo\i,  factions 
which  until  then  had  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  tho 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  temporising  and  moderate  minister,  at 
tho  head  of  the  government,  felt  that  the  noniinuiion  uf  i\ 
ministry,  avowedly  royalist,  was  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
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part  of  the  crown,  thenceforward  subjected  to  the  Count  d'Artois. 
and  threw  themselves  in  their  fright  and  anger  into  the  most 
desperate  measures.  The  veil  so  long  thickened  by  the  par- 
liamentary dissimulation  of  the  orators  from  1822  to  1829, 
which  covered  active  conspiracies  with  the  name  of  the  loyal 
and  inoffensive  opposition,  has  been  rent  asunder  since  1880. 
The  cabals,  the  plans,  the  plots,  the  instigators,  the  actors,  the 
myrmidons,  and  the  victims  of  these  conspiracies  have  ap- 
peared in  all  the  bold  relief  of  their  respective  parts.  The 
barracks,  the  secret  societies,  the  prisons,  and  even  the  scaffolds 
have  spoken.  Under  the  mask  of  that  open  and  ostensible 
opposiUon  which  struggled  against  the  ministries,  while  it 
evinced  a  show  of  respect  and  inviolability  for  the  royalty  of 
the  Bourbons,  we  have  seen  what  obstinate  and  implacable 
conspiracies  were  framed  to  overturn  that  royalty;  some  in 
behalf  of  Napoleon  II.,  others  in  behalf  of  the  Republic,  or  of 
Bubaltem  military  pretenders,  or  of  a  foreign  prince,  or  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  or  finally,  for  the  chance  of  raising 
up  from,  or  engulfing  in  the  general  anarchy,  bold  dictators 
already  put  to  the  proof,  such  as  M.  de  Lafayette,  in  dic- 
tatorships too  formidable  for  their  genius.  We,  ourselves, 
bave  received  from  some  of  the  principal  actors  a  portion  of 
these  mysterious  disclosures :  the  rest  we  borrow  from  historians 
initiated,  in  their  own  persons,  or  through  their  party,  into 
these  conspiracies,  of  which  they  were  confidants,  instruments, 
or  accomplices.  Above  all  others  we  borrow  from  an  historian 
at  once  conscientious,  precise,  and,  so  to  speak,  judicial,  who 
has  drawn  up,  trial  after  trial,  the  secret  annals  of  this  fifteen 
years'  conspiracy :  this  is  M.  de  Vaulabelle,  a  witness  the  more 
trust-worthy  as  his  views  of  the  Restoration  are  severe,  and  his 
opinion  and  sentiments  involuntarily  coincide  with  those  of  the 
conspirators,  whom  he  has  gratefully  glorified  for  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity. 

XII. 

After  the  plots  that  were  stifled  in  the  blood  of  Didier,  of 
Nantil,  and  of  some  other  obscure  conspirators,  the  survivors, 
being  either  paitkmed  or  acquitted,  took  i^fbge  in  Alsace  or 
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their  guards  in  a  disaffected  capital,  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  inhabitants  responding  to  the 
cry  of  the  soldiery ;  they  would  consequently  fly,  or  they  must 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  general  revolution.  But  what 
would  this  revolution  become?  That  would  be  declared  by 
the  future.  Meanwhile,  until  this  future  should  explain  itsclft 
the  character  of  this  revolution  was  left  in  uncertainty,  in  the 
dread  of  discouraging  any  one  of  those  hopes  which  all  con- 
curred in  the  longed-for  ruin.  The  fanatics  wished  for  Napo- 
leon II.,  the  shadow  and  popular  illusion  of  his  father;  the 
politicians  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  popularity,  at  once 
princely  and  revolutionary,  would  impart  to  Jacobinism — restored 
in  its  greatest  splendour — the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
monarchy ;  the  sub-  officers-  longed  to  play  the  parts  of  Pepe 
and  Riego,  to  distinguish  themselves  at  the  head  of  corps 
d'armie,  and  impose  their  bayonets  and  their  conditions  on 
military  governments ;  finally  M.  de  Lafayette  and  his  friends 
were  influenced  by  desires,  heaven  only  Imows  how  indefinite 
and  unlimited,  between  the  republic  and  the  monarchy,  the 
presidency,  perpetual  magistracy  of  the  people,  mayors  of  the 
palace,  sovereign  arbitration  of  parties,  civic  dictatorship,  or 
protectorate  of  liberty  and  public  order, — similar,  no  doubt, 
to  that  dignity  which  was  hankered  after,  obtained  by,  and 
crumbled  under,  from  1789  to  1792,  this  illustrious  man,  who 
was  by  turns  the  terror  of  royalty,  and  the  idol  and  play-thing  of 
the  mob. 

XIII. 

The  quarter  of  a  centuiy  which  had  elapsed  since  his 
first  appearance  in  the  world^s  crisis,  his  aspirations  after 
liberty,  his  exacting  and  still  insatiable  thirst  of  popularity, 
his  hand  so  often  forced  beyond  his  will,  as  on  the  5th 
October,  by  the  frenzy  of  the  people,  his  rigorous  conduct 
to  the  King,  his  weakness  for  the  revolution,  his  generous 
but  evanescent  efforts  against  Jacobinism  on  the  20th  June 
and  10th  August  1792,  his  emigration  to  a  foreign  soil,  his 
captiricy.  his  dungeon,  his  martyrdom  at  Olmutz,  his  obscure 
return  to  France,  his  ten  years'  solitude,  hts  joy  on  the  Rettora- 
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tion  of  the  Bourbons, — ^his  sads&cfeion  at  their  departure  on 
the  20th  March,  his  reappearance  in  tlie  tribune  as  a  Tetenm 
of  tiberty,  during  the  second  and  short  dictatorship  of  Napo- 
leon, the  signal  of  insurrection  against  the  yanquished  of 
Waterloo,  given  bj  him  in  the  Assembly,  his  impatience  for 
the  definitive  fall  of  the  tyrant,  the  abdication  he  imposed 
upon  Bonaparte  at  the  Elys6e,  as  he  had  so  often  done  upon 
Louis  XVI.  at  the  Tuileries,  the  part  of  a  liberal  Cromwell 
eluding  his  grasp  again  at  the  moment  he  thought  he  had 
secured  it  in  the  ruin  of  Napoleon,  his  trip  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  allied  armies,  seeking  in  a  foreign  prince  heaven  knows 
what  species  of  temporary  royalty,  as  easily  got  rid  of  as 
it  would  bo  absurd  to  inaugurate  in  France ;  every  thing  had 
deceived,  but  nothing  had  wearied  in  M.  de  La&yette  that 
ambition,  at  once  personal  and  disinterested,  so  obstimitely 
bent  on  the  triumph  of  liberty,  it  is  true,  but  which  required 
that  this  triumph  should  be  obtained  through  him.  A  man 
of  some  drift  and  forecast,  rather  than  of  decision  and  policy, 
he  had  temporised  thus  lar,  and  accommodated  himself  to 
all,  asking  nothing  more  from  events  than  such  portion  of 
progress  as  they  might  of  themselves  bestow,  ho  had  fomented 
rather  than  conspired.  Legality  had  been  his  sword  and 
buckler  against  power;  the  probity  of  tlie  citizen  had  over- 
spread the  free  thoughts  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  popular  man ;  he  might  be  hated,  but  he  could  not  be 
accused. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  urged  doubtless  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  years,  and  fearful  that  death  might  ravish  from  him, 
as  from  Moses,  the  promised  land  of  liberty,  he  had  forgotten 
his  part  of  legal  tribune,  his  character,  his  civic  oath  of 
deputy,  his  habits  of  open  opposition;  and  he  consented,  at 
the  risk  of  his  safety,  of  his  life,  and  of  his  conscience,  to 
become  the  prime  mover,  the  centre,  and  the  chief  of  a  gloomy 
conspiracy.  All  the  secret  societies  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Bourbons,  together  with  Carbonarism,  which  comprised  them 
all  at  this  moment,  had  their  beginning  and  ^"^^"SJ'^lJ^*"'"^; 
his  impatient  ardour  to  annihilate  the  P^^J^^J^  i^^  ^^^ 
slavery  which  debase  the  human  mind, — » 
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the  progress  of  humanity  over  all  the  globe, — a  fanaticism  cold, 
but  deliberate  and  constant,  to  ameilor&te  the  religious,  moral, 
political,  and  material  condition  of  man  in  society, — the  courage 
of  a  sectarian  and  a  mativr,  still  more  than  that  of  a  tribune 
and  a  hero, — a  self-importance  which  was  reckless  of  life,  but 
summed  up  everything  in  name,  and  which  imbued  him  with 
that  sort  of  worship  and  superstition  for  himself  that  fanatics 
entertain  for  their  peculiar  ideas  ; — these  constituted  at  once 
the  virtue,  the  fault,  and  the  excuse  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  We 
must  add  to  these  features,  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
this  party  chief,  two  qualities  which  eminently  fitted  him  for 
the  part  of  a  conspirator :  an  external  coldness,  which  masking 
the  concentrated  and  systematic  enthusiasm  of  his  soul,  never 
betrayed  itself  by  any  agitation  in  the  presence  of  danger; 
and  a  natural  mediocrity  which  did  not  sufficiently  correspond 
with  the  greatness  of  his  thoughts,  and  which  by  freeing  him 
from  envy,  that  implacable  enemy  of  superior  men,  lefl  to  all 
the  party  chiefs,  grouped  around  his  voluntary  popularity,  the 
satisfaction  of  carrying  out  his  ideas,  without  the  humiliation  of 
bending  beneath  his  genius. 

XIV. 

M.  de  Lafayette, — who  had  been  long  forgotten  by  the 
nation,  and  whose  name  was  only  recalled  by  histoiy  to  the 
memory  of  the  royalists  and  the  republicans,  that  he  might 
be  accused  by  the  former  of  the  captivity  of  Louis  XVL,  and 
by  the  latter  for  the  blood  shed  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  or 
for  deserting  his  army  in  an  enemy *s  country, — reappeared  and 
was  magnified  in  liberal  opinion,  in  proportion  as  the  revo- 
lution, of  which  he  was  the  symbol,  seemed  more  and  more 
threatened  and  annihilated  by  the  Restoration.  All  malcontents 
offered  tliemselves  to  him,  and  he  enrolled  them  all.  A  small 
number  of  men,  animated  in  different  degrees  against  the 
Bourbons  by  personal  or  political  hatred,  republicans  from 
recollection,  liberals  from  feeling,  revolutionists  from  fanati* 
cism,  Bonapartists  from  ambition  or  resentment,  deputies, 
generals  military  orators,  journalists,  pampleteers,  and  artisis; 
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some  groirn  uld  in  aspirations  for  libertj.  others  induDcd  unil! 
the  restless  ardour  of  joatb,  and  bomicg  for  actiori  under  a 
chief  whose  fame  and  experience  impartei  the  5c*eli  v:  civi«ni 
to  their  boldness;  others  atpain.  embittered  It  the  znen&tr.L  ie 
of  which  they  accused  the  Bfiurbcns,  fi-r  neelcciii.2  :--■' 
services  to  the  country;  and  others  a^Tectiiig  a  rr>e^:  ^:. . 
hypocritical  zeal  for  liberty,  bat  hoping  to  hxiil  ti:e^::sel*7? 
of  the  popularity  of  the  great  tribone  to  regain  an  e=iCKr:-r : — 
assembled  in  secret  committee  at  the  hoa»s  of  M.  d=  LaU'izzA. 
deliberating  on  the  prospects,  the  measores.  iz^d  the  vaseb- 
words  which  trustworthy  messengers  bore  to  the  Carccz&ari  c£ 
the  towns  and  the  regiments,  eoncerting  the  siK^xim,  re- 
ceiving information,  despatching  emissaries,  batcsir^  pivca. 
and  fixing  the  days  of  explosion. 

The  principal  members  of  these  supreme  ocmmiiLees  v^^rc 
Manuel,   who  after  fluctuating    for  a  moinect    d^rir.g    'm 
hundred-days  between  the  Empire.  Orleanism.  and  iL^  Lec««ir 
lie,   seemed  to  lean   from  prudence  to  a   IiKrai   mocaircT. 
but  was  thrown  back  upon  republicanism  ly  xh*  exD^&s^s  <J[ 
1815,  and  br  the  threats  of  a  tosnrer  re t: :?:::•: l  :  L -'.-:::    i» 
I'Eure)  without  love,  cr  hatred  f>r.  or  a^ii^:  :ttjl5^->.     .-; 
implacable  against  reviving  theo:raeiei  aci  nzix'^i^.Tir.^:.  -ji.  :rr 
a  throne  which  thev  had  a  icnienov  t^  ici^r^c  •.Trir.-il.T  .-/-.- 
the  country;    M.  d'Argenaon.  an  r.0Le=i  ti  ■.:..  li\  a  fxz^ut 
from  a  real,   though  unintcil:2ib:e   l:v*   f:r   5 -11:/:    --rv^*, 
James  Koechlin.  the  young  and  €2ihj=-£i:::  rerrt^^LU-T*    f 
a  powerful  manufacturing  famiiy  c:  Al^^tc  :    iz.r:  OrjLi   i* 
Thiard,  formerly  aide-de-camp,  duriLg  'J^e  tsi-rri: :'.■::.  :,  "iv* 
young  and  unfortonate  Duke  dTnghem.  %'i'^-ir<,zir:z.i,j  itjkzi' 
berlain  to   the   Emperor,  disccntected   wrJ^   Li   ^Ts^esi.   & 
courtier  changed  to  a  man  of  the  pecple.  riavirg  lt  t::.jTi± 
fought  against  the  Republic  as  an  emignr:.  sened  df^t^.r^-.::. 
as  a  counier  of  the  Emcerrr.  hailed  'hr  hf!*'j'.n*i'.r.  it.  :•-. 
return  and  alanduned  it.  anii  now  erffsp^^d  ;a  v.^  '-' r.-.-  :i.  ~ 
ugainst  the  BourLon;^.  !:•>:  a<s  a  cau^e  i.:::  ?o  piir.  a  c*  •.      ' 
General  Tarayre  and  GeLerai  OjTt.:r.^f:r^.  '±:':ri  .5  •..-    .'   . 
perial  army ;  M.  de  Sohcnen,  a  magittrs*^  of  ft-ri^L:  :  --, ,  .: 
■on-in-law  to  M.  de  Coroeiles:  M.  de  Corcei;*:*.  a.^  •.;  *ri.. 
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grant,  of  a  fiery  but  unadulterated  disposition,  the  honest 
impulse  of  whose  heart  easily  quelled  the  hastiness  of  his 
temper;  his  son,  a  young  man  more  cool,  but  as  daring  as 
M.  de  Lafayette,  brought  up  with  republican  enthusiasm  in 
the  perilous  confidence  of  these  conspiracies ;  M.  M6rilhou, 
a  young  advocate  of  high  promise,  thrown  by  the  impetuosity 
of  youth  into  associations  which  he  was  subsequently  destined 
to  oppose ;  others,  in  short,  whose  names,  buried  in  obscurity, 
have  only  appeared  amongst  the  agents  of  these  prolonged 
machinations. 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  trustworthy  persons,  M.  de 
Lafayette,  who  did  not  spare  even  his  own  blood,  reckoned 
his  only  son,  George  de  Lafayette,  an  excellent  young  man, 
who  possessed  all  the  principles  and  virtues  of  him  whose 
name  he  bore,  without  any  other  ambition  than  that  of  carrying 
out  the  opinions  and  the  destiny  of  his  race,  and  who  was 
led  into  these  conspiracies  by  one  virtue  alone, — filial  tender- 
ness, and  the  duty  of  following  and  defending  his  father. 

XV. 

Some  inferior  conspirators,  associated  in  the  Ventes  of  the 
civil  and  military  Carbonari  in  the  fortified  towns  of  Alsace, 
had  prepared  every  thing  for  a  simultaneous  explosion  in  the 
regiments  at  Neubrisach  and  at  Befort.  These  two  bodies 
of  insurgents  were  to  meet  at  Oolmar,  carry  off  the  regiment 
of  cavalry  stationed  there,  spread  the  insurrection  through  the 
Vosges  and  in  Lorraine,  at  Metz,  at  Nancy,  and  at  Epinal ; 
to  close  thus  the  communications  vrith  Paris,  to  blockade 
Strasburg,  which  would  be  agitated  on  their  approach,  pro- 
claim a  provisional  government,  a  triumvirate,  the  intended 
members  of  which  were  M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  d'Argenson,  and 
M.  KcBcblin,  to  display  the  tri-coloured  flag,  the  irresistible 
sign  of  glory  and  of  freedom,  and  to  await  in  formidable 
expectation  until  the  example  should  seduce  the  other  corps 
iTarmee  and  the  other  provinces,  and  then  to  carry  Paris 
itself  and  overturn  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  The  night  of 
the  29th  December  was  the  time  fixed  by  the  consphnitorB. 
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M.  d'Aigenson  and  M.  Kcechlin,  both  piDprietoTS  of  immense 
monuflBctories  in  the  yicinitj  of  Mulhonse  and  of  Cohnar, 
and  members  of  the  future  government,  had  left  Paris  several 
days  before,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  visiting  their  manu- 
£Eu;tories.  M.  de  Lafayette  was  to  itgoin  them  at  the  last 
moment,  and  he  had  already  quitted  Paris  to  go  to  his  estate 
at  Lagrange,  that  he  might  the  more  freely  direct  his  steps 
to  B6fort,  where  he  was  looked  for  to  give  the  signal  of  the 
militaiy  movements  in  the  garrisons. 

But  a  pious  fiiunily  superstition,  strange  to  say,  at  snoh 
a  moment  and  in  such  an  enterprise,  induced  M.  de  Laiayette 
to  suspend  his  departure.  The  emissaries  from  Neubrisach, 
form  B^ort,  from  M.  Eoechlin,  and  from  M.  d*Argenson 
urged  him  in  vain.  He  replied,  that  a  religious  anniversary 
consecrated  by  him  every  year  to  mourning  and  in  memoiy 
of  his  wife,  the  companion  of  his  dungeon  at  Olmutz,  and  the 
victitn  of  her  tenderness  for  him,  would  unavoidably  detain 
him  some  days  longer  at  Lagrange.  Nothing  could  vanquish 
this  obstinacy  in  his  heart;  whether  it  was  that  in  risking 
his  life  for  his  cause,  he  wished  to  offer  up  his  last  farewell 
to  existence  upon  the  tomb  of  the  woman  he  had  most 
venerated;  or  whether  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  evil  augury 
for  his  enterprise  to  fail  in  a  family  duty  that  he  might 
fulfil  a  political  one.  This  delay  produced  some  irresolution, 
some  counter-orders,  and  some  mistakes  amongst  the  military 
conspirators  of  Neubrisach  and  Befort;  M.  d*Argenson  did 
not  declare  himself;  M.  Kcechlin  urged  his  two  colleagues, 
the  one  by  his  visits,  and  the  other  by  his  despatches.  The 
friends  of  Lafayette,  Manuel  and  Dupont  (de  TEure)  opposed 
the  departure  of  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  until  he  should 
have  received  a  circumstantial  and  decisive  report  from  M. 
d'Argenson  and  from  M.  Kcechlin »  who  were  nearer  than  he 
was  to  the  centre  of  the  plot.  M.  de  Lafayette  relied  upon 
his  presence,  on  the  genius  of  the  revolution,  and  on  the 
electric  spark  of  liberty,  and  the  first  shock,  in  his  opinion, 
would  make  both  the  army  and  the  people  spriug  forth.  As 
to  his  life,  he  risked  it  in  defiance  of  all  prudence,  ambitious, 
perhaps,  of  fonng  it  heroically,  still  more  to  magnify  his 
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memory.  "  I  have  already  lived  very  long,"  he  said  to  his 
son  and  to  his  intimate  friends,  who  were  recommending  him 
to  be  prudent,  *'  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  worthily 
crown  my  life  by  ascending  the  scaffold  while  combatting, 
— the  victim  and  the  martyr  of  liberty.** 

XVI. 

• 

The  day  of  his  mourning  having  past  in  sad  recollections 
and  pious  ceremonies,  M.  de  Lafayette  got  into  his  carriage 
at  nightfall,  to  conceal  his  route  from  the  police,  by  whom 
he  thought  he  was  watched.  One  of  his  old  servants  who 
was  to  remain  at  the  Oh&teau  of  Lagrange,  and  to  whom  his 
master  had  confided  nothing  of  the  object  of  his  joumeyt 
sprang  up  on  the  seat  of  the  caUche  at  the  instant  the  horses 
were  put  in  motion;  ** My  friend,"  said  M.  de  Lafayette  to 
him,  '*  what  are  you  doing?  My  son  and  I  are  going  to* risk 
our  lives;  and  I  must  apprise  you  that  death  may  perhaps 
await  those  who  may  be  seized  with  us."  '*  You  teach  me 
nothing,"  replied  the  domestic  with  a  firm  voice,  *'  You  need 
not  reproach  yourself  if  I  fall  with  you  on  this  journey ;  I  am 
going  on  my  own  account,  and  it  is  my  own  opinion  also  to 
which  I  devote  myself."  M.  de  Lafayette  and  his  son  were 
moved,  and  no  longer  doubted  the  success  of  a  cause  in  which 
the  fanaticism  of  the  revolution  had  descended  even  amongst 
the  inferior  classes,  and  in  which  men  who  were  the  greatest 
strangers  to  political  systems  were  desirous  of  participating 
in  death  as  they  did  in  opinion. 

XVII. 

While  M.  de  Lafayette,  his  son,  and  after  them  a  chosen 
number  of  young  conspirators  of  the  Paris  Ventes  were  proceed- 
ing, under  various  pretexts  and  by  different  routes,  towards 
Befort,  where  the  matured  and  impatient  conspiracy  only 
awaited  their  arrival  to  explode,  these  ill-explained  delays  of 
its  chief  had  sown  at  Neubrisach,  at  Befort,  and  at  Colmar 
some  nnesrtsinty  and  soms  timidity  in  the  ranks  of  tks 
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militaiy  Carbouori.  An  officer  since  celebrated  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  pen  and  the  sword  against  the  monarch v  of  1815, 
and  against  the  monarchy  of  1830.  young  Carrel,  then  a 
lieutenant  of  one  of  the  regiments  in  garrison  in  Alsace,  to- 
gether with  Colonel  Pailhds  of  the  old  Imperial  Guard,  hastened 
to  Befort,  one  from  Neubrisach  and  the  other  from  Paris,  to 
give  leaders  to  the  soldiery. 

By  one  delay  after  another,  the  1st  January  had  now 
arrived.  It  was  known  that  Lafayette  had  left  Lagrange,  and 
would  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  during  the  night,  at 
the  gates  of  BIfort.  The  town  was  full  of  young  men  asso- 
ciated in  the  plot,  who  had  flocked  in  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  from  the  capital,  to  create,  at  the  moment  the 
signal  should  be  given  during  the  night,  one  of  those  irresis- 
tible currents  of  groups,  of  commotion,  of  noise,  and  acclamations 
which  seduce  the  people  and  the  soldiery.  The  assemblies, 
the  tumults,  and  the  Itanquets  of  the  festive  day,  which  ushers 
in  the  new  year,  served  to  mask  from  the  eyes  of  the  civil  and 
militaiy  authorities  of  Befort.  the  unusual  assemblage  of  so 
great  a  number  of  strangers  in  the  public  places,  and  in  the 
taverns  of  the  town  and  the  suburbs.  The  hour  of  rising  was 
so  near,  and  the  success  so  certain  in  the  eyes  of  the  conspi- 
rators, that  already  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  disdained  to 
dissemble  their  design,  but  putting  on  their  uniforms  and  the 
tokens  of  their  Ibrmcr  rank  in  the  army,  scarcely  covered  with 
their  cloaks,  they  mounted  the  tri-coloured  cockade  in  their 
hats,  armed  themselves  with  sabres  and  pistols,  and  with  pre- 
matura explosions  of  Triumph,  which  were  heard  echoing  from 
the  walls  of  the  taverns  by  the  passers-by,  they  loudly  toasted 
the  Empire,  the  Republic,  glory,  and  freedom. 

The  night  having  arrived,  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  regi- 
ment in  barrocks  at  Befort  left  his  accomplices  amidst  the  joy 
and  intoxication  of  these  festivities,  which  were  to  be  prolonged 
till  the  hour  of  blood ;  with  an  affectation  of  complaisance  he 
trnik  the  tour  of  duty  of  one  of  his  brother  officers,  a  strangor 
to  the  plot,  and  assumed  tlie  command  of  the  gimrd  at  the 
principal  gate  of  the  town,  that  he  might  open  it  to  admi* 
Laiayttte,  and  with  him  the  revolution. 
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At  the  same  hour,  Acyutant  Tellier,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  trust-worthy  of  the  initiated  sub-officers  of  the  regiment, 
returned  to  barracks,  assembled  all  the  sergeants  in  his  room, 
and  without  revealing  to  all  the  motive  of  this  meeting,  which 
was  only  known  to  a  few,  he  ordered  them,  as  if  from  the  com- 
manding officer,  to  keep  all  their  men  in  their  barrack-rooms 
in  heavy  marching  order,  to  put  flints  in  their  locks,  as  if  to 
prepare  for  an  alarm,  and  to  be  ready  to  turn  out  into  the 
banuck-yard  at  the  flrst  sound  of  the  drum.  This  premature 
iigunction  of  the  acyutant  was  understood  by  the  initiated ;  but 
though  obeyed  by  all,  it  astonished  some  of  the  sub-officers 
who  had  lately  joined  the  regiment  Two  of  these,  whether  from 
secret  disquietude  at  so  strange  and  mysterious  an  order,  ema- 
nating merely  from  the  ac(jutant  and  at  such  an  hour,  or  whether 
with  a  view  to  accomplish  more  literally  in  all  its  details  the  order 
they  had  received,  quitted  the  barracks  after  the  gates  were  closed, 
and  went  to  ask  more  precise  instructions  from  the  captain  of 
their  company,  who  was  spending  the  evening  at  a  private 
house  in  town.  The  captain  rose  from  the  table  at  the  sum- 
mons of  his  sergeants,  and  was  astonished  that  such  an  order 
should  be  given  to  his  men,  unknown  to  him  and  in  his  absence; 
he  supposed,  however,  that  it  must  have  emanated  direct  from 
the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  went  at  once  to  interrogate  him  in 
his  turn.  The  lieutenant-colonel,  no  less  surprised  that  such 
a  summons  should  be  issued  to  his  regiment  without  coming 
through  him,  ascribed  it  to  Colonel  Toustain,  the  commandant 
of  the  garrison.  He  therefore  hastened  to  his  residence  with 
the  captain,  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  summons,  but 
the  commandant  evinced  the  same  astonishment  as  himselfl 
The  idea  of  a  military  plot  which  had  got  wind  some  days 
before,  oocurring  at  the  same  instant  to  both,  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  flew  to  the  barracks  to  contradict  the  order,  and  to 
clear  up  the  mystery.  While  he  was  hastening  thither,  one 
of  the  sergeants,  who  had  gone  to  interrogate  their  captain, 
returned  to  his  post,  and  ingenuously  recounted  to  Aid^atait 
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TelHer  what  he  had  done,  and  the  astonidhment  of  his  officer. 
Tellier,  feeling  that  all  must  come  to  light  on  the  return  of  the 
captain  and  the  lieutenant-colonel,  fled,  and  hastened  to  warn 
Colonel  Pailhea  and  the  conspirators,  who  were  assembled  at  a 
ettfS  on  the  square,  to  provide  for  their  safety.  Pailh^,  who 
was  already  armed  and  dressed  in  his  uniform,  divested  himself, 
as  did  also  his  friends,  of  everything  which  might  denounce 
them,  fled  in  the  darkness  towards  the  gate  commanded  by  the 
eonspirator  Manoury,  and  cleared  it  with  their  principal  ac- 
complices. 

At  the  same  instant  the  Commandant  Toustain,  followed 
by  the  first  group  of  fusiliers  ho  could  lay  his  hand  on,  advanced 
towards  tiie  gate  to  visit  the  post ;  a  group  of  half-pay  officers 
in  plain  clothes  were  chatting  with  JVIanoury  under  the  arch- 
way at  the  draw-bridge;  the  commandant  addressed  them, 
summoned  them  to  declare  their  names,  recognised  them  by 
the  light  of  the  guard  lantern,  put  them  under  arrest,  and 
consigned  them  to  Manouiy's  charge.  Alarmed  at  this  ren- 
counter, an  indication  of  some  mysterious  assemblages  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ramparts,  the  intrepid  commandant  ordered 
the  gate  to  be  opened,  passed  the  outer  fortifications,  perceived 
at  a  distance  in  the  shade  the  group  of  Carbonari  strangers, 
and  the  accomplices  of  Colonel  Pailhes,  who  had  but  just 
quitted  the  town,  and  were  waiting  under  its  walls  for  the 
arrival  of  Lafavette ;  he  advanced  sword  in  hand  towards  one 
of  the  nearest  conspirators,  whom  he  recognised  by  his  uniform 
and  his  arms  to  be  an  officer  of  the  garrison.  Stretching  forth 
his  hand  to  arrest  him,  the  officer,  a  second  lieutenant  named 
Feugnet,  instead  of  surrendering  fired  a  pistol  point-blank  at 
M.  de  Toustain,  who  fell  at  his  feet  bathed  in  his  blood.  At 
the  report  of  the  pistol,  the  conspirators  dispersed  by  different 
routes  through  the  country,  foreseeing  that  the  murder  of  the 
commandant  would  effectually  alarm  the  garrison. 

M.  de  Toustain,  however,  was  only  wounded,  the  Cross  of 
St.  Louis,  which  hd  wore  on*  his  breast,  having  deadened  the 
ball.  He  arose,  returned  under  the  archway  of  the  gate,  and 
demanded  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  but  just  before  consigned 
to  th»  gnaxd,  but  h$  vbIj  found  tho  toldiMS  therv.  l«ft  to 
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their  own  diacretion  bj  Manouiy,  who  had  hastmied  to  fly  with 
his  comrades  on  the  discharge  of  the  pistol.      The  troops 
having  turned  oat  at  the  voice  of  the  commandant  and  the 
orders  of  the  lieatenantrcolonel,  were  drawn  up  on  the  square 
and  upon  the  ramparts ;  while  the  conspirators,  who  were  still 
in  the  subnrbe,  hastened  to  escape  in  disguise,  or  to  hide  them- 
selves in  safe  asylums  from  ^  dearch  of  the  authorities. 
Oarrel  departed  again  during  the  night  for  Neubrisach.     M. 
die  Ooreelles,  Jun.,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  associates  of 
the  directing  committee  of  Carbonarism,  and  the  most  vigilant 
tsoA  aftoctidnate  precursor  of  the  steps  of  M.  de  Lafi^ette  to 
ftftfort,  galloped  off  with  another  Oarbonoro  of  Paris,  M.  Baaaid, 
to  meet  the  supreme  chief  of  the  abortive  revolution,  on  the 
road  from  B6fort  to  Paris.     A  few  leagues  from  the  former 
place  they  met  the  general*8  carriage,  stopped  it,  recounted  to 
him  in  a  few  words  the  events  which  had  rendered  his  arrival 
too  late,  and  even  his  journey  a  matter  of  suspicion,  made  him 
rednace  his  steps,  and  take  the  direction  of  Gray  instead  of 
Bffort;  they  themselves  continuing  their  route  to  Paris.     M. 
de  Lafayette,  thus  stopped  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  his 
presence  even  from  being  taken  as  an  indication  of  his  purpose, 
proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gray,  to  the  house  of  M. 
Martin,  formerly  deputy  from  the  Haute  Saone,  and  connected 
by  ties  of  amity  and  political  feeling  with  the  general,  who  staid 
t^th  him  for  some  days  under  the  appearance  of  a  friendly 
vnit. 

XIX. 

The  tnystisry  "and  the  oaths  of  the  Carbonari,  the  prematoie 
fldlure  of  the  plot  before  its  explosion,  the  confusion  and 
rapidity  of  movements  all  in  one  evening,  the  nocturnal  flight 
of  the  Carbonari,  by  the  connivance  of  sub-lieutenant  Manoury, 
the  vigilance  and  rapidity  of  M.  de  Coroelles,  Jun.,  in  giving 
timely  notice  to  M.  de  Lafiiyette,  to  make  him  change  his  route 
at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  fall  into  the  wredL  of  his  plot, 
and  the  ^till  warm  blood  of  the  commandant  of  the  place,  ih^ 
disapp^srimto  of  tke  •mMBgb  i^  •ooet^f  the  •ccomidieea,«Mir 
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the  rerolution,  which  was  seized  at  an  inn  in  Befort,  sealed  up 
bj  the  police,  then  withdrawn  bj  means  of  a  bribe,  and  burnt 
daring  the  night,  to  remoTe  all  material  evidence  of  the  attempt, 
-^eft  nothing  in  the  hands  of  justice,  or  political  Tengeance,  but 
the  shadow  and  the  &ding  phantom  of  a  conspiracy.  The 
dril  and  militaiy  authorities  knew  not  upon  whom  to  lay  their 
hands  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  for  nothing  denounced 
what  was  known  to  all.  The  tragical  death  of  a  sergeaut-mtjor, 
named  WateUed,  who  had  fled  with  A4jutant  Tellier  into 
Bwitserland,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  gendarmes,  alone 
gSTe  some  weight  to  the  accusation.  At  the  moment  when  the 
gendarmes  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  public-house  near  BAle, 
in  which  Watebled  had  put  up,  he  shot  himself  through  the 
bead,  to  avoid  by  death  all  temptations  to  betray  his  associates. 
Tellier  was  apprehended  beside  the  dead  body  of  his  accom 
plioe ;  and  in  him  they  held  the  clue,  by  which  they  could 
ascend  firom  man  to  man,  up  to  the  prime  mover  of  the  con- 
spiracy. This  due,  however,  was  broken  before  it  could 
implicate  M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  Manuel,  M.  de  Gorcelles,  or  the 
directors  or  hidden  agents  of  the  Vente$  and  secret  sodeties  of 
Paris.  The  researches  and  the  penalties  of  the  law  only  fell 
upon  obscure  names  and  subordinate  culprits;  even  these 
penalties  were  moderated  by  the  insuffidency  of  proof,  and  by 
the  lapse  of  time  which  blunted  the  edge  of  vengeance.  Colonel 
Pailhes  Tellier,  and  two  or  three  of  the  most  prominent  con- 
spirators, were  alone  condemned  to  a  few  years  imprisonment, 
all  the  othen  were  either  absent  or  discharged.  Justice,  in- 
stead of  ascending,  stooped  to  the  most  indgnificant  instruments, 
as  if  it  feared,  in  ascending  too  high,  to  find  culprits  whose 
names  would  have  given  too  much  popularity  and  too  much 
dignity  to  the  cause.  These  could,  Uierefore,  renew  with  im- 
punity, in  the  shade,  the  series  of  dvil  and  military  conspira- 
des  ;  the  members  of  which,  cut  off  here  and  there  during  two 
years,  left,  as  they  perished,  inviolable  heads  to  the  directing 
VmU$  of  1  aris. 
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Aoa&m  ^dt,  {Mffdy  ^otttmeout  and  parti j  piovidcad  ^ 
l!ll»  cuntiiiig  of  insHgaton,  that  of  liaatapant  Oolond  Garoa* 
$nme  a  few  day§  after  out  of  tiie  cotapovof  of  Bttrt  Garoa 
ima  one  of  tboso  ^bandod  maleoBtontB  of  the  iaqmnfl  aimj^ 
Wlio  wore  kttpalioiifly  waiting  in  the  idlenaas  o£  tiieir  homea 
ttntQ  a  fliMtaff  letolntioii  ahoold  riatore  tbein  to  the  fimii,  dia 
Ibrtttne  nsti  ^  aeoettdflwff  whkfa  they  had  e^jojad  in  the 
eam^  eff  If apoleos,  and  the  pii?atioaaf  which*  hj  Um  ganeeal 
peace,  eeetoed  to  them  a  depositioii  and  an  act  of  ixqaadae  mt 
the  part  of  hte.  Theae  opstarts  of  the  battle-field,  althoag^ 
the  pabHe  trearare  was  exhanated  m  paying  them  tiie  jnat  ha* 
denmity  ibr  their  blood,  oonld  not  paidon  the  Bourbons  ior  the 
forced  redaction  of  the  troope  and  the  disarmament  of  France* 
InstrumeDts  always  ready  for  the  hand  of  civil  faetionSt  thej 
olfored  themselves  to  every  party,  «rren  to  the  repablicana,  to 
ttpraise  again  with  their  swords  that  freedom  which  they  had 
beaten  down  for  twenty  years  under  the  tyranny  of  militaij 
power,  and  of  which  they  did  not  beoome  the  senseless  and 
stispicions  partisans  tmtil  that  freedom  had  proclaimed  itself  the 
enemy  of  the  Bourbons.  This  officer  was  an  assidnous  visitor 
of  Colonel  Pailh^,  in  the  prison  of  Colmar,  where  he  was  de- 
tained while  waiting  to  take  his  trial  for  the  B^fort  affidf« 
and  also  of  M.  Buchez,  who  was  then  first  broaching  thoaa 
republican  doctrines  and  devotion  which  have  since  made  him 
celebrated,  through  his  constancy  and  moderation.  CaroB» 
who  was  desirous  of  re-conneetingt  with  his  own  hand,  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  B6fort  conspiraoy,  but  who  had 
neither  the  prudence,  nor  the  discretion,  nor  the  temporiaation 
of  a  real  conspirator,  occupied  himself,  with  more  noise  than 
aagacity,  in  a  plan  of  escape  for  his  friends.  In  his  eager* 
ness  to  accomplish  this  design,  and  to  attempt  at  Colmar 
a  more  fortunate  explosion  than  that  of  B^fort,  he  allowed  his 
plans  to  be  easily  seen  through.  The  military  police,  who  sus- 
pected them,  resolved  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  and  to  lead 
them  more  quickly  to  a  head,  in  order  the  more  oartainly  to 
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quash  them.  Instnictions  were  accordingly  ^tmi  to  some  aab- 
officexB  who  had  been  sounded  by  Ocj^m,  to  affect  the  most 
absolute  devotion  to  his  cause ;  and  they,  in  pursuance  of  the 
orders  tliey  xeceiyed,  assured  him  of  the  concurrence  of  their 
comrades.  The  day  was  fixed  between  the  colonel  and  his 
false  accomplices  to  cany  off  a  regiment  ai  light-dragoons,  and 
to  bring  the  squadrons  to  a  lendezrous  at  a  quarter  df  a  league 
from  the  town,  where  Caron  was  to  be  in  waiting  to  assume  the 
command,  and  to  lead  them  throu^  Alsace,  in  order  to  rouse 
to  insurrection  the  towns,  Tillages,  and  garrisons.  The  credur 
lous  officer  suspected  no  snare  in  so  complaisant  and  unanimous 
an  insurrection,  but  repaired  to  the  post  indicated,  armed  and 
in  regimentals.  The  squadron,  prepared  by  its  chiefe  for  this 
insurrectional  comedy,  mounted  and  rode  out  of  Golmar,  at  the 
hour  appointed,  with  cries  of  "  Vire  Napoleon  II T  met  Garon> 
who  harangued  them  and  assumed  the  command :  they  followed 
him  from  village  to  -village  upon  the  route  to  Mulhouse,  to  dis- 
cover his  accomplices  by  thus  instigating  them  to  insurrection ; 
but  no  one  having  deeliured  for  them,  they  finished  by  arresting 
as  a  seducer  to  rebellion,  the  chief  of  his  imaginary  insurrec- 
tion. He  was  brought  beck  to  Oolmar  disarmed,  tied  down  upon 
a  cart,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Boi  /"  and  tried,  though  dis- 
banded, before  a  oour^martial  at  Straaburg.  It  was  in  vain  that 
General  Foy  exclaimed,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  against 
a  form  of  trial  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  his  natural  judges, 
and  against  a  perfidious  and  cowardly  provocation  which  devoted 
to  death  an  unhappy  culprit,  for  a  crime  purposely  prepared  to 
his  hand.  The  colonel  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  court- 
martial,  and  shot  behind  a  bastion  of  the  citadel ;  while  the  ofil- 
eers  and  soldiers  of  the  squadron  who  enticed  him  into  tiie  snare, 
received  in  rank,  in  promotion,  and  in  gold,  the  price  of  blood 
and  treachery ! 


Similar  executions  expiated,  at  MarBeilles  and  Toulon,  other 
abortive  conspiracies  of  the  military  Carbonari.  At  Paris,  a 
sub-officer  of  the  45th  regiment,  who  had  been  presented  to 
M.  de  La&yette,  agitated  his  regiment,  and  enlisted  some 
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oomradds  for  Corbonarism.  These  young  men,  who  were  pro- 
oeeding  to  the  garrison  of  Eochelle,  received*  before  they 
quitted  Paris,  encouragement  and  instructions  from  the  hidden 
chiefs  of  the  insurrectional  committee.  Being  apprised  of  an 
approaching  movement,  which  was  to  break  out  at  Saumur,  and 
which  they  were  directed  to  second,  they  had  mysterious  inter- 
views on  Uie  road  to  Rochelle  with  an  officer  of  artillery  named 
Delon,  who  announced  to  them  the  adjournment  of  the  plot. 
Being  betrayed  by  one  of  their  accomplices  at  the  moment  they 
were  concerting  with  the  emissaries  of  General  Berton  the 
capture  of  Saumur,  they  were  arrested.  Cards  cut  in  two  were 
found  upon  them,  and  poniards,  signs  of  their  enrolment  in  the 
VenU^  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  Lareche,  an 
agent  of  Lafayette's.  By  the  confessions  of  some  of  them,  their 
connection  was  traced  up  to  the  instigators  of  Paris.  Sergeant 
Bories  and  Captain  Massias,  were  convicted  of  having  had  in- 
tercourse with  Lafayette  himself,  but  they  maintained  a  stoical 
silence  as  to  its  nature.  The  whole  organisation  of  French 
civil  and  military  Carbonarism  finally  appeared  on  the  trial  of 
M.  Marchangy.  The  air  was  filled  with  conspiracies,  with 
machines  and  instruments  of  plotting,  but  the  committee  which 
prompted  and  put  them  in  motion,  remained  invisible,  though 
evident  to  all.  The  intrepid  Bories  claimed  for  himself  alone 
the  crime  and  the  punishment;  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  against  him,  and  against  three  of  the 
sub-officers,  the  accomplices  of  his  fault  and  participators  in  his 
silence.  The  four  condemned  lads  whose  enthusiasm,  seduc- 
tion and  youth  constituted  their  crime,  embraced  and  consoled 
each  other  at  the  near  approach  of  death,  bade  farewell  to  their 
families,  and  gave  np  their  lives  for  freedom.  The  night,  the 
torches,  and  the  sobs  of  the  spectators,  increased  the  honor  of 
this  pitiful  tragedy.  The  Tribunal  gave  judgment  while  sur- 
rounded, unknown  to  itself,  by  the  accomplices  of  the  four 
victims.  Twelve  thousand  Carbonari  from  the  Ventes  of  Paris 
swore  to  rescue  the  convicts  from  punishment,  by  ranging  them, 
selves  behind  the  ranks  of  the  gendarmes  who  were  to  line  the 
streets,  and  each  stabbing  one  of  the  executioners  of  the  sen- 
lence.    Others  tried  to  corrupt^  and  to  procure  their  escape 
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with  money.  The  gaoler,  desirous  of  providing  for  his  family, 
while  he  himself  fled  with  his  prisoners,  demanded  seventy 
thousand  francs  for  their  ransom.  This  proposition  heing  com- 
municated to  M.  de  La&yette  was  acceded  to  by  him.  The 
Carbonari  clubbed  together,  and  the  seventy  thousand  financs 
wore  carried  to  the  gader,  hat  the  police  being  apprised  of  the 
transaction  pounced  upon  the  liberators  at  the  moment  they 
were  counting  out  the  money.  The  Carbonari  of  the  capitid 
then  reverted  to  the  plan  of  delivering  them  by  open  force ; 
they  agreed  to  group  themselves  in  an  irresistible  mass  in  the 
approaches  to  liie  place  of  execution,  to  surround  the  carts,  to 
cut  the  bonds  of  the  prisoners,  disperse  the  soldiers,  and  bide 
the  four  martyrs  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  to  disguise  them 
under  assumed  characters,  and  to  prepare  and  secure  for  them 
the  means  of  flying  out  of  France.  Colonel  Fabvier,  formerly 
aide^e-camp  to  Marmont,  the  most  persevering  and  adventurous 
of  the  military  conspirators,  directed  these  eflforts  at  escape,  and 
devoted  himself  to  them  in  the  most  open  manner.  Bories  and 
the  companions  of  his  sentence  were  conveyed  to  the  Condei^ 
gene,  where  they  were  shut  up  in  separate  dungeons,  the 
gloomy  witnesses  of  the  civic  agony  of  the  Girondists.  They 
conveised  together  aloud  through  the  walls.  One  of  them 
falling  asleep,  his  neighbour  in  the  adjoining  dungeon  awoke 
him,  ^ftlAimifig :  ••  You  are  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  sleep,  but  in 
two  houre  time  shall  we  not  all  sleep  together  ?  Let  us  at 
least  talk  until  then." 

XXII. 

These  two  hours  having  elapsed,  they  mounted  eadi  one  of 
the  carts  which  were  to  convey  them  to  the  scaffold.  An 
immense  multitude  crowded  bel^d  the  lines  of  troops,  in  the 
streets,  on  the  bridges,  and  on  the  squares,  by  which  the  pro- 
cession had  to  pass.  The  condemned  youths,  buoyed  up  with 
secret  hopes,  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  crowd,  not  doubting  Ibr 
a  moment  that  it  contained  immense  numbers  of  their  accom- 
plices, and  that  thousands  of  hearts  were  beating  there  with 
pity,  indignation,  and  vengeance  in  their  cause.    At  every 
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niMyv#BMOt  of  tbe  multitndd  tiiegr  expected  to  see  tkoatuidi  el 
emMp  ^tretebed  fortb  for  their  deUyefmnoe ;  but  not  one  woee. 
DlMeo  hmunierable  Carbonari^  ol  wbam  their  wenntioa  «ae 
Jl^  oondeoMiatum  end  the  ahame,  and  who  had  lowml  in  the 
mnvfiij  of  tbw  meetings  not  to  allow  the  death  of  the  fkakne 
Ip  b|i  immnplished  with  uv^panitgr,  had  all  YaniaiMd.— *a8  it 
4wiBQra  happ^ia  to  all  iaolated  oooapintors  in  lihe  pnaenoe  el 
iffdyividvAl  danger;  each  leekoDing  en  another  er  dietmatiag 
hin  nai#lbeur,  abut  biinaelf  up  in  hie  reaidenoe,  Pt  feigned 
indifierftnee  at  the  eritical  noinent  that  called  for  aelf-deyoiion. 
Tb^aa  aecnt  aocietiea  tamtij  endured,  in  impotence  and  eowr 
aidiee,  the  leboond  of  the  axe  whidi  aerered  the  Imut  heada  of 
their  young  nuuNyiB. 

XXUI. 

But  their  Uood  did  nofc  estinguiab  the  flame  of  militeiy 
oenapinu^  which  waa  now  fomented  by  the  directing  committee 
in  tibe  Weat*  althongb  the  departm^nta  in  the  vicini^  of  Ijl 
Yandise  comprised  that  portion  of  France  where  the  fieiuie  M 
Beorbon  had  the  greatest  number  of  partiaana  amongat  the 
peofte  It  was  theiet  also,  that  they  had  the  moat  implanabie 
enamiea-  Oifil  ware  aow  the  seeds  of  endniing  hatred  amengaa 
the  pepulation  of  e  countiy.  Tbeugb  twenty  yeaa  had  soiled 
over  the  feuds  of  ^e  Bltm  and  the  Blmnes,  they  bad  not  effiused 
either  its  traces  or  its  memory.  It  was  there  that  philoaophy 
and  religion  bad  struggled  hand  to  band,  between  a  dtisen 
class,  aspiring  to  emancipate  the  national  conscience,  and  a 
peasantry  excited  to  madness  in  the  name  of  their  traditional 
and  fwriMited  fiuth.  It  waa  there  thai  the  gieateat  auaber 
o|  Amigrantat  or  netima  of  the  aea&lda  wUdi  fallowed  iba  cM 
Wii9,  bad  left  tiie  gnaaleat  mmm  of  apeila  and  eonfiarataimain 
b#  diatdbeted  amongst  the  pumhaaevs  of  tefeiied  eatataa. 
Tbaae  puiefaaaers  of  national  domaina,  torn  tern  the  charah 
and  the  emigrants,  oonstitnted,  especially  in  tiiaae  departmenia, 
a  class  always  uneasy  about  the  preservation  ef  lichea  ao 
cheaply  acquired,  possessed  with  lear  and  trsmbling,  and 
which  thajr  net  er  expected  to  eqjoy  in  aecnrity^  ao  long  aa  thn 
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first  of  emigrants,  the  Bourbon  flEunily,  should  occupy  the 
throne,  and  meditate  a  restitution  to  Uieir  partisans  of  those 
homes  and  possessions  which  they  had  lost  by  fidelity  to 
their  dynasty.  Rennes,  Brest,  St.  Brieuc.  St.  Malo.  Angers, 
Saumur,  and  Mantes  were  above  all  the  most  important 
auxiliaries  of  the  Paris  Y€n%n,  In  no  other  part  of  France 
were  the  regiments  quartered  in  the  provinces  more  actively 
agitated  by  the  dvil  Carbonari,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  more 
permanent  conspiracy  by  the  central  and  directing  Fmtei  of 
Paris.  Already  at  the  period  of  the  intended  rising  at  B^fort, 
and  of  the  journey  of  Af .  de  Lafayette  and  his  political  acoom- 
plices  into  Alsace,  a  simultaneous  movement  had  been  con- 
cocted at  Saumur,  between  Lieutenant  Delon  of  the  artilleir, 
General  Berton,  and  the  insurrectional  committee  of  Paris. 
This  movement,  stopped  for  a  time  by  the  miscarriage  of  that 
of  Befort,  still  preserved  all  its  elements  of  mischief ;  and  the 
directing  committee  instigated  it  with  the  greater  importunity 
to  repair,  by  a  brilliant  victory,  the  defeat  of  its  plans  in  Alsace 
and  at  Nante&  It  embraced  an  immense  extent  of  provinces, 
towns,  and  garrisons.  General  Berton  had  intrigued  for,  and 
snatched,  rather  than  received,  the  command  of  it.  from  the 
political  ringleaders  of  Paris.  This  committee,  which  distrusted 
not  the  ardour  but  the  prudence  of  Berton,  had  preferred 
General  Piyol  to  him  ;  but  Berton,  forestalling  the  orders,  had 
hurried  off  at  first  to  Nantes,  then  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saumur,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  himself  acknowledged 
as  military  chief  by  the  numerous  conspirators  of  the  West. 
A  council  of  action  composed  of  thirty  commissioners  from  the 
Y^ntn  and  secret  societies  of  these  departments,  had  assembled 
on  the  17th  February,  at  the  house  of  a  medical  man  named 
Caffe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saumur;  it  had  been  unani- 
mously agreed  that  Berton.  dressed  in  a  general's  uniform,  and 
escorted  by  all  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  associations, 
should  appear  on  horseback  upon  the  public  square,  on  the 
market  day,  which  would  attract  a  crowd  of  peasants  to  Saumur; 
tliat  he  should  summon  to  his  side  the  cavalry  school  and  a 
detncliment  of  the  44th  regiment,  of  which  several  officers, 
sub-ofiBrers,  wid  priviate  toldien  were  initiated  beforehaad  in 
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the  moTement;  that  he  should  cause  the  castle  to  he  occupied 
bj  the  National  Guard  of  Saumur,  which  was  devoted  almost 
unanimously  to  the  common  cause ;  that  he  should  proclaim  the 
deposition  of  the  Bourhons  and  the  reign  of  freedom ;  and  that 
having  formed  an  insurrectional  column  of  the  pupils  of  the 
cavalry  school,  the  detachment  of  the  44th,  and  the  volunteers 
from  town  and  countiy,  he  should  march  rapidly  upon  Angers, 
to  surprise  that  town  and  carry  off  the  garrison.  After  this 
decisioA  the  council  separated,  having  suh-delegated  the  exe- 
cutive details  to  a  committee  of  ten  members,  more  constantly 
in  communication  with  General  Berton,  and  more  apt  to  mo- 
dify, or  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  according  to  circumstances. 

XXIV. 

But  the  council  had  hardly  separated  when  the  executive 
committee  changed  the  plan,  and  decided  that  the  little  town 
of  Thenars  should  be  the  starting  post  of  the  enterprise,  and 
that  the  general,  collecting  around  him  at  first  the  country 
conspirators,  should  march  at  their  head  upon  Saumur,  where 
the  example  of  an  insurrection  already  in  arms  would  more 
certainly  force  open  the  gates,  and  more  irresistibly  gain  over 
the  troops.  General  Berton, — indifferent  to  the  means,  provided 
be  could  signalise  his  hatred  against  the  Bourbons,  and  that 
he  could  avenge  himself  for  the  persecutions  of  which  he  said 
he  was  the  victim,  yielded  to  these  injunctions  of  the  executive 
committee, — repaired  to  Thenars, — was  received  there  as  a 
liberator, — concerted  his  plans  with  the  commandant  of  the 
National  Guard,  already  initiated  in  the  plot, — fixed  on  the 
24th  February  for  the  day  of  rising, — summoned  to  Thouars, 
at  the  hour  agreed  upon,  the  conspirators  of  the  neighbouring 
Tillages  and  the  deputies  of  distant  committees, — ^put  on  his 
uniform, — mounted  his  horse, — ordered  the  tocsin  to  be  rung, 
— displayed  the  tri-coloured  flag, — arrested  the  royalist  autho- 
rities,— addressed  proclamations  to  the  army  and  the  people, — 
spread  it  abroad  that  a  government  composed  of  General 
LafiEiyette,  General  Foy,  General  Demar^y,  Benjamin  Coii- 
■taatt  U.  d'AifgumoOp  aad  M.  de  Etedy.  iU  pofolar  luuiMft 
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in  the  West,  was  installed  in  Paris ;  he  then  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  few  hundred  men,  dupes  or  fanatics,  upon  Saumur. 

XXV. 

This  feeble  column  astonished,  without  raising  the  districts 
it  marched  through;  all  appeared  to  shun  it,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  prevented  them  from  believing  that  a 
revolution  accomplished  at  Paris  could  have  occasion  for  a 
hundred  or  two  of  the  National  Guard  of  Thouars,  to  compel 
the  town  and  garrison  of  Saumur  to  recognise  it  Some  gen- 
darmes galloped  off  to  that  town  through  by-roads  to  give 
intelligence  to  the  authorities ;  and  Berton,  on  arriving  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Loire  which  runs  beneath  the  ramparts  of 
Saumur,  found  the  passage  barricaded,  and  a  detachment  of 
the  cavalrj  school  drawn  up  to  oppose  him.  Berton  began  to 
parley,  and  lost  the  night  in  impoteut  conferences  with  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  who  defended  the  gates.  Meanwhile,  the 
commandant  of  the  castle  sent  a  detachment  of  infantry  and  a 
piece  of  eannon  to  strengthen  the  defence,  and  the  sotU'prefet 
ordered  a  ehaige  to  be  made  upon  the  bands  of  Berton,  while 
the  town  remained  neutral  and  motionless,  in  spite  of  the  oaths 
so  often  taken  by  the  conspirators.  Berton,  convinced  of  the 
misearriage  of  the  enterprise,  gave  the  signal  for  retreat;  and 
his  column  dispersed  amidst  the  darkness,  vanishing  like  the 
phantom  of  a  revolution  which,  having  disturbed  the  dreams  of 
the  sleeping  citizens,  left  no  other  traces  on  their  awaking 
than  fugitives,  trials,  and  scaffolds. 

XXVI. 

Meanwhile  Berton,  astonished,  but  not  discouraged  by  his 
defeat,  had  taken  refuge,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  anger, 
in  a  secret  asylum  in  the  department  of  the  Deux-Sevres, 
Delon,  his  evil  genius  and  the  indefatigable  promoter  of  new 
plots,  being  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  retreat,  informed 
the  general  of  the  arrival  at  Rochelle  of  a  regiment  infected 
ieditioiia  FmM,  and  ready  to  tend  ita  eanrioea  to  naw 
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atteiD|it5  at  revolution.  GonspinitoiB,  like  emigrants,  are  8ub> 
ject  to  Ae  credulity  of  entfausiaBm,  because  diey  are  afifticied 
with  the  delirium  of  impatience.  Berton,  howeTer,  had  an 
additional  motive  to  believe  alV  and  attempt  eyerything. 
Equally  unfortunate  as  unskilful  in  his  expedition  from  Tbouars, 
his  aeoompliceB  ftrrther  accused  him  of  cowardice,  ibr  hAving 
wididrawn  his  column  without  having  fired  or  received  a  smgle 
shot  This  reproach,  the  wicked  calumny  of  vanqmshed  men, 
who  endeavour  to  excuse  themscAves  by  flinging  aoctisalions 
against  their  chief,  vras  intolerable  to  Berton,  who  vrould  gladly 
have  restored  his  character  even  at  the  expense  of  Ms  blood. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  officers  the  most  compromised  wHh 
him  in  the  fktal  expedition  to  Saumur,  and  Delon  himself,  had 
privately  embarked  at  Rochelle  for  the  Spanish  coast,  Berton 
persisted  in  remaining,  and  renewing  at  all  risks  the  ootip-iC^ 
main,  which  the  Carbonari  of  Paris  and  of  the  West  demanded 
of  him  in  revenge  for  Baumur.  He  accordingly  wattled  f(M* 
his  opportunity  concealed  in  the  marshes  of  Roohef<^ 

The  anrivsJ  at  Saumur,  <rf  a  regiment  of  Carbineem,  whidb 
was  described  to  him  as  a  select  corps  secratly  sdd  to  the 
CMxmari ;  the  solidtations  of  some  ohieft  of  that  seet  ftmtk 
the  environs  of  Smkubui,  who  had  just  returned  ftom  Pwii^ 
where  they  hxA  reoeivvd  the  oidetv  of  Lafkyette,  and  attMi^ 
clandestine  meetings  at  his  house ;  the  oertain  cennivaiieie'ef  a 
quarter-master  of  the  regiment  of  Cari>ineers,  named  WoeNbld, 
recommended  to  Berton  by  the  friends  of  Lafayette  himself^ 
and  some  secret  conferences  of  Berton  with  this  Mib^officer, 
who  answered  to  him  for  his  regiment  ^'-^lad  decided  the 
general  on  hastening  the  movement. 

A  final  meeting,  to  concert  the  plan  and  to  fix  the  hour, 
had  been  appointed  to  take  place  in  a  hunting  lodge  in  a  forest 
on  the  borders  of  the  Loire,  between  Berton,  his  principal 
accomplices,  Woelfeld  and  some  of  his  comrades,  apparently 
engaged  by  him  in  the  plot.  Berton,  with  tiiat  cfedtdous  sim- 
plicity which  had  betngred  Colonel  Canm  into  the  most  clumsy 
snares  of  the  police,  and  whidi  often  ohancterises  military 
consptratoiti,  nished  with  hiaeyes  shot  upon  hnn.  While  the 
pwali  MMWMlsdt  «a^'hgp  # 
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Bondrinet,  was  waiting  in  the  hunting  lodge  withoat  mwpicion, 
for  the  arriTal  of  the  CariMmari  chieia  fiom  the  ooontiy,  who 
were  to  be  present  at  the  interview,  the  quarter-master  arrited, 
ibilowed  by  four  sub-officers  of  his  regiment,  armed  with  aabres, 
jdatols,  and  carbines ;  recognised  the  place,  ascended  to  the 
room  in  which  Berton,  unarmed,  was  sitting  with  BaudriUet 
upon  a  camp  bedstead,  presented  his  oomxades  to  the  general, 
as  men  deroted  to  his  enterprise,  inspired  the  two  oonspiraton 
with  confidence,  and  drank  with  them  to  the  suocess  of  the 
undertaking.  Then  suddenly  changing  his  assumed  chaxacter, 
he  arrested  them  in  the  name  oii  the  King,  kept  them  motioa- 
less  undei*  the  muzzles  of  his  oomxiftdes'  carbines,  descended 
himself  into  the  cour^yard  of  the  solitaxy  house,  presented  his 
own  carbine  towards  the  arenue,  shot  dead  at  his  feet  the  first 
of  the  conspirators  who  rode  up  to  the  rendezvous  assigned  by 
Berton,  made  the  others  fiy  at  the  noise  of  the  dischaiget 
barricaded  himself  in  the  house  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  a 
detachment  of  carbineers,  apprised  beforehand  of  his  stratagem 
and  his  prey,  consigned  Berton  and  Baudzillet  to  their  chaige, 
and  brought  them  into  the  prison  of  Saumur,  tied  and  half 
naked,  with  cries  of  "  7tf»  Is  JBu/**  and  "Down  with  the 
Bonapartists!** 

Berton  bore  Ins  reverse  vritn  intnjii^t^.  Baiadnuet  con* 
ftssbd  that  he  had  gone  to  Paris  to  reeeive  the  instnictkms  of 
the  directing  committee,  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Laficyette 
himself,  and  that  this  chief  had  said  to  Grandmenil,  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  this  interview,  "Courage,  my  firiend!"  Being 
soon  after  reprimanded  for  this  confession  by  one  of  his  fellow 
captives,  Baudrillet  asserted  that  he  did  not  know  General 
Lafayette,  but  pretended  that  they  had  imposed  upon  him  in 
Paris,  by  presenting  him  to  a  sort  of  representative  of  the 
general,  a  short  fsx  yotmg  man,  of  a  florid  complexion  and 
shaggy  aspect,  instead  of  the  almost  venerable  appearance, 
lofty  figure,  pale  features,  white  wig,  and  bending  attitude,  the 
real  features  of  the  then  aged  Lafayette.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  object  to  look  so  high  for  culprits,  government  being  afraid  of 
rendering  the  scaft>ld  too  illustrious.  The  trial  was  long, 
MDA,  and  wwftiHrroie  TO  ttistiiiifcpBiS  epiiis  M0Mh»    xieiiOB 
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geneimn] J  gpave  ap  his  life  undefended,  to  spare,  as  moch  as 
iaj  in  his  power,  Uiat  of  the  victims  of  his  temerity. 

Six  of  the  principal  ringleaders  of  the  movement  were  con- 
demned to  death ;  bat  the  Duchess  d*Angouldme  being  im- 
{dored  by  the  wives  or  mothers  of  the  culprits,  obtained  the 
King's  pardon  for  four  of  them.  Berton  and  Dr.  Caffe,  who 
had  long  given  him  an  asylum,  and  who  had  placed  in  ^  his 
hands  the  clue  to  the  conspiracy,  were  alone  sacrificed  as  an 
example,  with  a  view  to  the  extinction  of  the  Carbonari  sect 
The  unfortunate  doctor,  who  merited  a  better  &te  for  his 
private  qualities,  and  whose  only  crime  was  too  ardent  a  love 
of  liberty,  prevented  his  execution  by  suicide.  While  the 
priest,  who  had  been  summoned  to  his  bedside  to  exhort  him 
to  rengnation  and  repentance,  was  fulfilling  his  pious  mission, 
GaffiS,  covering  his  head  all  over  with  the  counterpane  of  his 
bed,  as  if  to  conceal  his  tears,  opened  his  veins,  and  silently 
allowed  his  life  to  ebb  out  with  his  blood.  The  death-rattle 
alone  apprised  the  good  father  of  the  suicide  of  his  penitent, 
and  on  lifting  the  counterpane  he  found  nothing  but  the  dead 
body. 

XXYIL 

Berton  braved  the  scaffold,  and  died  exclaiming,  ^  Long 
Uve  Franoe  and  freedom!"  After  this,  trials  and  executiotts 
eontinned  to  dismay  and  stain  with  blood,  for  several  months, 
the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  France,  devouring  obscure 
victims,  while  the  chiefs  of  the  Ventes^  of  the  insurrectional 
oommittees,  and  of  the  central  societies  of  Paris,  shrouded 
themselves  in  mystery,  and  severed  the  doe  of  complicity 
which  might  otherwise  ascend  to  them ;  audaciously  defying 
all  accusation,  and  indignantly  spuming,  ^m  the  tribune, 
suspicions  which  they  ascribed  wholly  to  calumny. 

This  hypocriticd  assumption  of  legality  and  innocence, 
which  the  principal  members  of  these  hidden  conspiracies 
a£focted,  in  the  face  of  the  French  government  and  of  posterity, 
corrupted  the  conscience  of  liberal  youth,  and  even  the  veiy 
souroe  of  liberty  itself.    Men  who  mask  their  principles,  de- 
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noble  aUribute  of  truth.     The  gmter  put  of  those  who  «s  thn 
period  mixed  thenwelTes  up  with  these  nndeihu^  machi- 
DAtioDS  of  hidden  sects,  oontncsed  therebj  haiiiB  <d  dxviaB- 
lation.  of  sabmisuTe  patriotism,  of  gloomj  thooghi.  cf  duptxasj 
of  opinion,  of  concealed  aodadtj  and  pablic  apostacj.  vhach 
are  the  direct  opposites  of  real  civism.     libenj.  vhica  is  a 
virtue,  must  be  serred  bj  virtues  and  not  bj  rices.     OlasihiT 
is  a  vice  in  the  struggles  of  opinioti.     Th{«e  vbo  vouki  defesii 
liberty,  should  have  the  oonimge  to  avow  it.  and  the  foruu^de 
to  die  for  it     M.  de  Lafikjette,  M.  de  Carcelles,  jacu,  the 
chleh  and  deputies  of  the  Paris  rmlci.^-ol'  vhom  h^iozj  has 
now  revealed  the  plota,  under  the  veO  of  the  Carbc-iwsm, 
which  thej  had  imported  firom  Naples  and  Madrid. — fruiilesslj 
agitated  Uieir  country,  when  ther  concealed  the  hand  which 
stirred  up  the  sectarians.     Ther  unwittingij  depiaved  it  also, 
bj  subjecting  truth  and  virtue  to  darkness,  to  inihg^e.  and  to 
the  practice  of  falsehood  and  of  crime ;  thev  holZov^  ou:  with 
their  own  hands  those  caverns,  where  more  perverse  and  more 
radical  conspirators  were  afterwards  to  burr  and  to  hatch  their 
plots  against  liberty  itself;  thej  made  the  IrameworiL.  and 
recruited  the  camps  of  conspirscr,  those  crimes  and  basecesa 
of  free  governments.      Thej  sometimes,  and  wiih  reason, 
accused  Jesuitism  of  dissimulation,  of  intrigue,  and  of  falsehood, 
to  change  religion,  the  most  sacred  blessiog  of  humanity,  into 
a  work  of  darkness,  a  conspiracy  of  the  deity ;  and  they  them- 
selves made  of  liberty  a  sect  of  zealots  of  humanity,  a  conspiracy 
of  culprits,  startled  at  their  own  thoughts  as  if  they  were 
criminaL     This  is  not  the  way  to  serve  either  God  or  man. 
Monk  and  Marat  concealed  themselves,  the  cue  in  his  hypo- 
crisy, the  other  in  his  cavern,  the  former  to  sell  the  liberty, 
and   the    latter  the   blood   of  his  country.     Sidcey  showed 
himself  and  died  in  open  day  for  it,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  his  country's  freedom.     This  is  the  true  conspiracy,  to  speak 
and  die  for  our  right  in  the  face  of  tyranny.     All  other  is 
impotent  or  criminal :  for  instead  of  avovting,  it  dissembles, 
and  instead  of  combatting,  it  buries  itself.     Liberty  and  public 
morals  in  Fiance  are  still  expiating,  and  will  long  expiate  this 
error  of  M.  de  La£sy«tte,  of  the  BnnapaTtiatt,  and  o€  the  oppo* 
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aition  liberals  of  that  time.  Amongst  the  joung  men,  such  as 
M".  de  Coroelles  alid  his  political  accomplices,  youth,  relation- 
ship, inexpmence,  ardour,  deference  for  the  moral  authority  of 
more  mature  men,  the  gloiy  of  serving  a  popular  and  republican 
cause,  under  a  chiiof  whose  name  was  identified  with  popularity 
and  republicanism,  until  the  day  ^forfeited  both  one  and  the 
odier,  by  abjuring  them  before  a  usurper  of  the  throne,  all 
these  might  serve  as  an  ezcusei  for  their  emr ;  but  for  a  party- 
chief  like  Lafkyette,  grown  old  in  the  tests  and  the  lessons  of 
poUticd  science,  these  conspiracies  were  more  than  an  entxr, 

they  were  A  misoonstmetion  of  his  cause,  and  a  oormption  of 
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Whateteb  may  bAva  been  the  errors  of  the  goremment  of  the 
Eestoration  at  this  period,  it  is  impossible  for  an  impartial 
historian  to  dissemble  the  extreme  dangers  irhich  Louis  XVIII. 
and  his  ministers  had  to  eneoonter,  amidst  the  internal  conspi- 
racies, a  few  of  which  we  have  narrated ,  and  with  the  example 
before  them  of  Italj,  Spain,  and  Piedmont,  whence  the  conu- 
(pon  of  militaiy  revolutionB  and  secret  societies  had  been 
propagated  even  through  the  armj, — the  last  support  of  thrones. 
It  was  no  longer  the  eaose  of  the  French  Boorbons  alone  which 
was  tottering,  bat  that  of  all  sorereigns  and  of  all  monarchies. 
It  was  more,  it  was  the  cause  of  all  ancient  establishments, 
which  were  sapped  through  all  Southern  Europe  by  new  ideas 
and  modem  institutions.  The  North  itself, — Germany,  Prussia, 
and  Russia— felt  this  passion  for  universal  renovation  penetrate 
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every  portion  of  its  vast  extent ;  teaching  eveiywbere  the  new 
oirth  of  ideas,  the  reformation  of  laws  and  public  worship,  the 
emancipation  of  peoples,  and  the  active  participation  of  the 
governed  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Whole  nations,  slum- 
bering until  then  like  Greece  in  servitude,  began  to  shake 
their  chains,  and  to  comrnonicato  to  the  rery  confines  of  Asia 
the  electric  shook  of  popular  commotion,  and  national  regenera- 
tion. This  was  thelivork  of  seven  jears  of  peace  and  freedom 
of  thought  in  France.  The  Bourbons  had  bestowed  upon  their 
oountiy  a  free  press  and  free  parliamentary  discussion,  and  this 
reign  of  peace  and  libertjr  of  thought,  reyerberating  from  Pans 
and  London,  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece,  had  not  been 
tardy  in  igniting  the  revolutionaiy  elements,  accumulated  and 
kept  down  for  ages  past  in  the  capitals  of  those  countries.  By 
a  natural  rebound  these  revolutions,  repressed  at  Turin  and  at 
Naples,  fermenting  and  combatting  in  Greece,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia«  triumphant  and  enraged  in  Spain,  reacted  as  a  ter- 
rible stimulus  to  emulation  in  France,  upon  its  press,  its 
tribune,  its  youth,  and  its  army.  The  Constitution  proclaimed 
at  Cadiz,  which  left  nothing  of  royalty  in  existence  but  the 
name,  which  surpassed  in  democracy  the  French  Constitution 
of  1701,  and  which,  in  reality,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
republic  masked  by  a  throne,  dimmed  the  popularity  even  of 
the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  mixed  constitution  of 
Great  Britain.  The  liberal  and  revolutionary  portion  of  France 
blushed  for  its  timidity  in  the  theories  of  modem  government, 
in  comparison  with  a  nation  like  Spain,  which  at  the  vexy  first 
step  had  attained  a  complete  realization  of  the  philosophy 
of  1789,  even  to  religious  liberty  in  the  land  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  reclaiming  of  its  soil  from  its  sacerdotal  power  in  a 
country  of  monastic  feudality,  and  the  dethronement  of  kings  in 
a  nation  where  absolute  royalty  was  a  dogma,  and  where  kings 
constituted  a  religion.  Eveiy  fresh  instance  of  audacity  of  the 
Madrid  revolution  was  applauded,  and  proposed  for  imitation  to 
the  army  and  the  people  of  France.  The  most  vehement 
speeches  of  the  orators  of  the  Cortes,  the  leading  articles  of  the 
ultra-liberal  journals  of  the  Peninsula,  the  oonmiotionB,  the 
insurrections,  the  anarchy  of  the  Spanish  revolution  inflamed 
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with  enthusiasm  the  lihend  opposition  of  Paris :  every  victory 
of  the  radicals  of  Madrid  over  the  priesthood,  or  the  throne* 
iras  a  triumph  pnhlidy  celebrated  by  the  revolationists  of 
France.  Spain  was  verging  on  a  republic,  and  a  republic  pro- 
claimed on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  would  sweep  away  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons  in  France.  Europe  was  slipping  away 
from  under  its  monarchies ;  everyone  felt  this,  and  none  more 
than  the  revolutionists  of  Paris  themselves.  How,  therefore, 
oould  the  Bourbons  and  their  partisans  HeuI  to  perceive  it?  War 
was  in  fiict  declared  between  them  and  'their  enemies,  and 
Spain  was  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  there  that  the  Bourbons 
must  stand  or  fsdl,  and  who  can  blame  them  for  avoiding 
the  latter  alternative  ? 

n. 

The  King  and  his  ministers  were  far  from  wishing  to  com- 
bat the  Spanish  revolution  by  an  armed  intervention*  They 
had  neither  dared  nor  desired  to  do  it  at  Naples  and  at  Turin, 
and  they  much  less  desired  or  dared  to  do  it  at  Madrid. 
Louis  XVIII.,  a  prince  imbued  during  his  youth  with  the  re- 
forming principles  of  1780,  hostile  to  aristocracies,  refractory 
to  the  sacerdotal  joke,  full  of  disdain  for  monastical  despo- 
tism,  of  horror  for  the  Inquisition,  and  of  doubt  as  to  absolute 
power;  subsequently  accustomed  by  his  long  residence  in 
England  to  a  system  of  representation,  of  freedom,  and  of 
public  opinion,  which  relieves  the  monarch  from  a  load  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  assists  him  to  reign  in  accordance  with  the 
wants  and  the  spirit  of  the  people,  by  checking  him  in  a  falsa 
course  and  suf^rting  him  in  a  just  one ;  convinced,  moreover, 
by  the  certain  tact  of  his  own  intelligence,  of  the  necessity  of 
eompounding  with  the  age,  and  of  relieving  thrones  from  the 
decays  of  time,  to  render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  new-bom 
race  of  man;  Louis  XVIII.  had  seen  with  satis&ctlon  the 
Bourbons  of  Naples  and  of  Madrid  either  bestow  upon  their 
subjects,  or  accept  from  them  representative  institutions,  an- 
alogous to  his  own  Charter.  He  had  been  even  flattered  in  his 
gsnioB  by  these  imitations  of  his  wisdom-;  and  he  would  have 
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Fepjosead  to  see  all  Europe  x^oeeentatiTe*  anil  etwstUiiitioMl 
monaiol^  take  its  riaefiom  bim.  The  title  of  the  legislator  of 
thrones  mM  the  osily  title  ci  paoifie  ^ofj  to  whioh  at  his  age 
he  could  aspire,  lliis  title  would  magnify  Ym  memoiy  in 
ftitiire  times,  through  all  the  bnnohas  of  bis  fMaily,  and  all 
the  liband  inowair.kies  of  whidi  he  might  be  the  example  and 
tiie  patnm.  A  syatem,  iMA  dMuld  ecmdHiate,  io  bun  and  bia 
xaee,  the  rc^  Du\}eetgr  iridi  lepuUican  libarlgr.  had  nothing  ia 
it  ^t  did  not  harmoniae  with  bis  jyvqpoeitien,  bia  birth,  Hid  bia 
ideas.  His  iridi,  therefore,  ipss  sot  to  atifle,  biit  tp  9iodexa.t# 
and  connsd  the  Spanish  saToltition.  Se  justlj  thiwght  at  the 
09BMneneeflMnt  that  a  fisnatitNitional  SMnarcbyi  re^ilar  and 
progressive,  established  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
under  a  Bourbon  dynasty,  would  confirm,  instead  of  shaking, 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  fais  family  in  France.  He  had 
thought  the  same  with  respect  to  Naples  and  Turin;  but 
Eufopa,  Isd  away  by  Austna,  bad  ooorced  bim  at  Trc^pau  and 
at  Laybaoh :  it  waa  not,  however,  fmm,  oonncti<m,  but  from  bii 
isolated  and  fseble  position,  that  he  bad  tolerated,  rather  than 
aeqoieaeed  in  the  Eoropeaa  inlerrantioii  in  Italy. 

Bat  revnlutions  mrslj  moderate  tJiemselFes  before  they 
have  ran  the  fiital  round  of  eiaggeration  of  principles,  of  iUu- 
slons,  and  of  violenee,  which  eonstitvite  the  law  of  these  great 
diq)]acements  of  thingB  and  ideas.  In  order  that  revolutiona 
■My  be  effected  with  innocence,  equity,  and  moderation,  it  ia 
SMswtinl  that  the  peoples  who  accomplish  them  be  alrsady^a^ 
long  befinre,  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  aucb  an  azei«i«e 
ef  iBtaadom  and  publie  opinion,  ea  may  have  diffused  great  iu 
tanigsase  and  oreat  morality  amongst  (he  maases.  S^gm 
peasssBsd  none  ef  theee  edvantagea  whei^  its  revcdntioa  burst 
Inrtb,  modi  mere  like  a  military  conaf^ntpy  than  an  evidence  of 
the  matttDS  will  of  the  nation.  Its  people,  magnificently  en^^ 
dowed  by  nature  with  heroism,  intelligence  and  greatneas  of 
soul. .  was,  however,  the  most  backward  of  all  Europe  in  its 
7ba  stsuggle*  at  once  natiotad  and  jnd^gmb 
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which  it  had  to  nwintftin  against  the  Moon,  to  raeonqnar  iti 
teixitory  and  its  independenoe*  thus  eomfaining  in  one  flame  of 
enthusiasm  its  £uth  and  its  natkmaliljt  had  left  upon  its  cha- 
laoter  an  impress  of  Tiolanoe  and  sapentilion,  in  which  the 
priesi,  the  soldier,  and  the  executioner,  wen  mingled  as  it  wsra 
in  the  same  indindoal,  and  their  nspeotive  qoalitiee  snmmed 
up  togsther  in  the  InquisitioiL  This  inquisition,  a  perpetoai 
auto  dafa^  soapended  oter  conscience  and  Uberty,  and  inven- 
ted hy  the  war  of  raeos  to  paige  the  soil,  had  indnntod  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  people.  Gmeltyy  sanctified  hjieligMi^ 
human  victims  banted  for  their  bdief  hj  a  slew  An  at  the 
stake,  ofifered  op  aa  a  spectacle  and  a  holocaust  to  heaven  and 
to  men,  had  stifled  all  ieeling  of  humanity  in  this  nation.  It 
had,  still  further,  hermetically  sealed  up  Spain  agsinst  eveiy 
ny  of  intelligence  and  liberty  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  science 
and  ciTilizaticai  were  only  known  there  as  words  of  evil; 
philosophy  hid  itself  then  as  a  mystery,  and  brooded  as  a  ven- 
geance ;  ita  manuen  wen  depraved ;  its  monks  reviving  the 
middle  sges,  in  one  place  possessors  of  all  its  wealth,  in  another 
sanctifying  mendicity ;  the  court  itself  was  only  absolute  over 
the  people  in  virtue  of  its  subjection  to  the  priesthood.  The 
sacerdotal  police  had  the  power  of  citing  even  the  conscience  of 
its  kings,  and  did  not  withhold  its  hsnd  before  the  sovereign 
pontifi*  himself.  Egyptian  in  its  institutions,  African  in  its 
character,  and  Italian  in  its  mannera ;  siich  was  Spain  when  the 
invasion  of  Napoleon  forced  its  gates  with  an  armed  hand,  and 
awoke  in  this  great  but  slumbering  people  the  heroism  of  in* 
dependence,  and  the  bitterness  of  vengeance  sgainst  the  foreigner 
who  was  doing  violence  to  its  nationality. 

IV. 

Such  were  the  elements  of  an  internal  revolution  in  Spain, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  public  defence  during  the  interreg- 
num assembled  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  and  when  the  nation, 
availing  itself  of  its  re-conquered  independence,  wished  to  repay 
itself  for  its  saorifices  by  obtaining  its  recognition  from  the 
King,  to  whom  it  had  restored  his  erown.    The  people  wen 
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agitated  without  being  enlightened,  the  anny  in  a  state  of  in- 
aorrection   without  strength,  the    King  conquered  but  not 
chained,  the  church  threatened  without  being  rooted  from  the 
hearts  <^  the  people,  and  the  monks  despoiled  without  being, 
destroyed.    There  was  in  such  a  state  of  things  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  anarchy  and  of  long  civil  wars  to  be  waded  through, 
before  the  nation  could  arriTe  at  one  ai  those  regular  transao- 
ticmsthat  determine  a  revolution.    These  ingredients,  as  we 
hftre  recounted  in  the  preceding  volume,  had  produced  their 
natural  consequences.     The  constitution  of  the  Cortes  had 
proved  from  its  installation  nothing  but  a  legal  arena,  open  to 
all  the  conspiracies  of  the  party  of  the  King  and  <^  the  Ghurch,  and 
to  all  the  seditions  of  the  radical,  or  demagogue  psrty.  A  republic 
openly  proclaimed  might  have  |MX>duced  as  many  political 
storms,  but  certainly  less  violence  than  this  perpetual  and  in- 
testine conflict  between  a  degraded  royalty,  which  could  not 
endure  its  debasement  without  resistance,  and  liberty  always 
threatened  which  could  only  defend  itself  by  oppression.    This 
was  the  besetting  sin  of  1791  renewed  in  Spain  ;  a  King  with- 
out the  attributes  of  a  monarchy,  and  a  sovereign  assembly 
without  the  attributes  of  a  republic.     Ferdinand  VII.,  equally 
unfortunate  as  Louis  XVI.,  but  less  virtuous,  was  progressing 
like  him,  from  crisis  to  crisis,  to  captivity,  and  to  Uie  scaffold. 
This  resemblance  in  the  destiny  of  the  two  monarcbs  and  the 
two  countries,  alarmed  Europe.     Every  prince  felt  himself 
outraged  upon  his  throne  by  the  outrages  which  the  revolution 
hei^ped  upon  Ferdinand,  constantly  threatened  by  the  sword 
suspended  over  his  head.    He  was  no  longer  merely  the  King 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  the  prototype  of  royalty,  the  client  of 
all  crowned  heads :  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  would  be  the 
self-abandonment  of  kings  themselves.    After  the  examples  of 
Charles  I.  in  England,  and  Louis  XVI.  in  France,  the  un- 
punished trial  and  execution  of  a  king  by  hk  people  at  Madrid 
must,  among  the  European  nations,  have  invested  revolutions 
and  peoples,  with  a  public  right,  that  would  make  of  thrones  a 
mere  steppii     itone  to  the  scaffold. 

It     lid      t  be  concealed  that  Spain  was  at  this  moment 
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V. 

On  the  7th  July,  the  people  of  Madrid  were  besiegiiig  the 
rojal  guards  even  in  the  courts  of  the  palace.  The  blood 
which  had  been  shed  of  the  King's  defenders  had  been  avenged 
by  that  of  some  of  the  National  Guard,  fomenters  of  the  dis- 
turbance. The  soldiers  of  the  guard  had  even  massacred  a 
young  officer,  named  Landaburo,  who  bad  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain their  fury.  The  dead  body  of  Landaboru,  who  was 
known  to  the  people  by  his  popular  opinions,  had  been,  as  it 
were,  the  standard  of  a  more  unanimous  sedition.  £ven  the 
army  itself,  led  away  by  the  National  Guard,  or  by  the  excited 
multitude,  had  surrounded  the  palace,  and  summoned  the  guard 
to  disperse.  The  King,  who  thought  himself  sure  of  the  assis- 
tance of  other  corps  cantoned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  re- 
sisted the  disarming  and  tbo  disbanding  of  his  guards.  A 
hollow  truce  was  then  agreed  upon  for  some  hours  between  the 
parties.  The  people  retired  to  a  distance  from  the  palace,  in 
which  Ferdinand  shut  himself  up  with  his  six  most  devoted 
battalions,  the  remainder  of  his  guards  being  encamped  outside 
the  city.  In  this  mutually  threatening  attitude  of  the  King 
and  his  subjects,  a  n^ociation  was  opened  between  Ferdinand 
and  the  Cortes  for  some  pacific  modifications  in  the  constitu- 
tion, to  satisfy  the  principal  grievances  of  royalty. 

These  might  have  been  accepted  by  the  King,  but  news 
of  the  rising  of  some  regiments  which  were  advancing  upon 
Madrid  to  avenge  his  cause,  confirmed  him  in  his  resistance, 
and  he  demanded  to  be  restored  to  almost  absolute  power. 
This  raised  the  fury  of  the  people  to  madness.  The  battalions 
of  the  guard  encamped  outaide  the  walls  joined  their  forces, 
and  marched  during  the  darkness  in  three  columns  towards 
the  Square  of  the  Constitution,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
battalions  which  were  barricaded  in  the  palace,  and  to  carry 
off  the  King,  or  reduce  the  city.  The  National  Guard  and  the 
people,  at  fimt  astonished,  rallied,  overwhelmed  the  royalist 
columns  with  volleys  of  grape-shot  in  the  narrow  streets,  and 
drove  them  back  taaqniahad  into  the  oosntxy.    The  Kii^ 
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being  forced  in  the  retirement  of  his  palace,  affected  to  think 
he  was  delivered  by  the  people  from  the  coercion  of  his  guards; 
he  clapped  his  hands  in  his  balcony  at  his  own  defeat,  and 
signed,  under  a  more  real  coercion,  an  order  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  defenders.  Execations  sanction  sedition.  The 
troops  fluotoated  between  the  parties,  in  a  state  of  indecision ; 
demagogue  dubs  reigned  in  the  towns  in  the  place  of  the 
laws;  the  priests  raised  the  country  in  insurrection,  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  the  King.  Bands  were  formed,  which 
became  the  Armies  of  the  Faith :  they  instituted  a  wandering 
regency,  which  excited  the  provinces,  forbade  all  obedience  to 
the  captive  monarch,  and  to  the  reprobate  constitution ;  then 
established  itself  amongst  the  mountains  branching  from  the 
Pyrenees,  levied  troopa  and  taxes,  and  pushed  forward  its 
liberating  columns  to  die  very  gates  of  Madrid. 

These  royalist  and  OathoUc  insurrections  made  of  Catalonia 
and  Biscay  a  second  Yend^;  but  the  combats  there  were 
assassinations,  the  soldiers  executioners,  and  the  casualties  of 
legitimate  warfare  were  responded  to  by  murder  and  conflagra- 
tion.  Providence  added  to  this  scouige  of  Spain  a  pestilential 
malady,  which  decimated  Barcelona  and  the  other  towns  on 
the  coast.  The  civil  war  threw  the  power  at  Madrid  into  the 
hands  of  the  ultra-revolutionists ;  with  one  hand  they  held  the 
King  in  bondage,  and  triumphed  over  the  royalist  insurrection 
with  the  other.  The  regency,  with  the  wreck  of  the  Army  of 
the  Faith,  took  refuge  in  France,  as  at  another  Coblentz,  from 
whence  they  agitated  their  country,  recruited  their  forces,  and 
armed  themselves  to  invade  it  afresh. 

The  French  government,  being  compelled  by  its  Chambers 
to  an  apparent  neutrality,  formed  an  army  of  observation  in 
the  Pyrenees,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the  frontiers 
from  the  invasion  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  French  liberals 
were  indignant  at  this  measure,  which  concealed,  according  to 
their  orators,  a  hostile  intention  under  the  mask  of  prudence. 
The  tribune  resounded  with  the  accusations  of  Bei^amin 
Constant,  of  Manuel,  of  Casimir  Perier,  and  of  General  Foy, 
against  the  hidden  complicity  of  the  government  with  the 
Amy  eg  ike  fVM.    The  diiudi  and  tbt  roydiat  partaiB,  on 
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the  oontraiy,  murmured  against  the  timid  inaction  of  the  King, 
who  contemplated,  without  daring  to  declare  himself,  the  depo- 
sition of  a  prince  of  his  house,  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  profianation  of  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  in  a 
kingdom  torn  by  the  same  factions  that  had  immolated  his 
brother.  The  northern  powers,  for  a  moment  undecided  at 
the  conferences  of  Troppau  and  of  Laybach,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  awaiting  some  new  excesses  in  Spain  to  give  them  a  more 
evident  right  of  intervention  in  this  crisis  of  monarchies, 
convoked  France  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  where  the  Empe- 
rors of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  plem'po- 
tentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ambassadors  of  France, 
were  to  meet  and  deliberate  in  concert  on  the  propriety  of  war 
or  neutrality  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Europe, 
at  the  moment  when  M.  de  Vill^le  was  called  upon  to  declare 
his  policy,  through  his  plenipotentiaries,  at  this  congress.  No 
minister  was  ever^summoned  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
to  form  a  resolution  more  ui^ent,  more  decisive,  and  more 
irrevocable,  between  two  extremes  of  nearly  equal  danger  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  M.  de  Villdle  possessed  intelligence 
sufficiently  vast  and  fufficiently  lucid  to  solve  this  problem ; 
but  had  he  freedom  and  firmness  enough  to  bring  it  to  a  just 
termination  ?     This  the  result  will  show. 

VI. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  unprovoked  intervention  of  France 
in  the  internal  crisis  of  Spain,  was  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  public  right  and  natural  equity,  under  which  reposes  the 
inviolability  of  nations.  It  was  to  exhibit  itself,  as  it  were, 
the  day  after  the  great  intervention  of  Europe  in  France,  an 
example  of  the  violation  of  that  free-will  of  nations  which  bad, 
with  so  much  justice,  been  claimed  for  France  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna;  it  was  to  abandon  the  nature  of  all  institutions, 
and  the  modification,  or  destruction  of  the  governments  of 
every  independent  portion  of  Europe,  to  the  arbitration  and 
pressure  of  some  unknown,  collective,  and  extra-national  sove- 
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tmgaty,  68tabti8ked  ia  a  eouneil  of  BavereigD  powenst  promul* 
gBting  ite  wiflfafls  in  a  oomgress,  and  enfinciDg  them  with  anus. 
IMa  pttUio  ri^t  bang  onco  reeogaiMd,  the  iadiTidiiaUtj  ^ 
nations  would  be  at  an  end*  tkoir  free-will  cease  lo  exist,  their 
own  government  would  no  longer  belong  to  them,  their  reforms 
or  their  pragrees  would  be  stopped  by  the  protocol  of  foreign 
eonrts ;  a  Russian,  a  Prussian,  or  an  Austrian,  would  decide 
OB  the  amount  of  liberty  or  aerntude  that  might  suit  an  Italian* 
a  Spaniard,  or  a  Frenchman,  and  vks-foina.  GoTemment 
would  no  longer  be  national,  it  would  be  European,  and  uniform 
with  the  avenge  description  of  government  which  these  con^, 
grosses  mi^t  determine  by  a  mi^orily  of  votes.  Kations 
would  no  longer  be  nalioiw,  but  colonies  governed  by  yioeioysy 
at  the  will  and  diseretUMs  of  the  holy  alliance.  Independent 
Euiope  would  ceaae  and  determine,  and  umvexsal  monarchy  be 
vested  "in  a  perpetual  congress.  Such  a  trsnalbrmaiion  might 
well  make  soyalty  itself  tremUe  in  France. 

In  another  point  of  view,  to  intervene  in  Spain  sgsinst  a 
constitudonai  revolution  would  be  for  revohxtionaiy  and  consti- 
tutional France  to  give  to  the  world,  and,  above  all,  to  herself, 
a  striking  eontiadiotion  of  her  own  revolution  and  constitution. 
It  would  be  to  unmask  in  the  Beetoiation  the  antagonism  of 
which  it  was  suspected  to  popular  liberty,  and  to  those  institu- 
tions which  it  had  been  compelled  itself  to  proclaim ;  it  would 
be  to  declare  open  war  against  the  liberal  and  constitutional 
party,  powerful  in  its  chamber,  in  its  elections,  in  its  press,  in 
its  army,  and  to  devote  itself  to  the  accusations,  the  incrimina- 
tioDS,  and,  peihaps,  to  the  incessant  seditions  of  domestic 
lustions  whidi  would  be  thrown  into  the  most  despexate  opposir 
tion  ;  it  would  be  to  risk  the  susj^oious  fidelity  of  the  aroa\y 
Ml  tiie  turn  ci  a  die,  and  to  expose  itself  to  the  enmity  oi , 
Sngland,  whose  parliament  would  not  permit  that  country  to 
participate  in  an  anti-liberal  crusade ;  it  would  be  to  give  up 
its  alliance  with  England,  the  guarantee  to  France  of  the 
£uiopean  balance  of  power,  for  an  Austro-Russian  allianoe, 
which  had  nothing  to  ofifer  to  the  Bourbons  but  the  office  of 
«Becatiag  ite  despotic  decrees  in  the  south  of  Euiope ;  finally* 
it  modi  1m  to  impeae  an  additional  burthen  upon  Fia^ioflv  ip 
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two  ffaroned  ftnd  the  two  families.  The  language  of  both  fac- 
tions in  their  journals  and  in  their  tribunes,  the  reciprocal 
propagandism,  the  mutual  encouragement,  the  emigration  of 
condemned  Frenchmen  into  the  most  revolutionary  towns  of 
the  Spanish  frontier,  their  presence  in  the  ranks  of  the  ultras 
of  the  clubs,  or  of  the  army,  their  incitements  to  the  overthrow 
of  Ferdinand,  their  confident  promises  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  France,  their  manifestos  drawn  up 
and  published  at  Madrid,  at  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  and  Vittoria, 
against  the  throne  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  both 
countries,  did  not  allow  the  King's  government  to  deceive  itself 
on  the  subject,  or  to  affect  even  to  separate  the  two  causes. 
To  give  way,  to  temporise,  or  to  recoil  before  the  ultras  of 
Madrid,  was  to  exhibit  the  same  weakness  before  the  factions 
in  France.  The  parties  hostile  to  the  Restoration  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  this  triumph ;  sooner  or  later  they  would  have 
completed  it,  by  exciting  the  army  and  the  people  to  insur- 
rection against  a  dynasty  vanquished  at  Madrid  by  open  force, 
and  at  Paris  by  its  own  weakness.  The  Bourbon  monarchy  of 
France  might  calculate  beforehand  the  allotted  termination  of 
its  reign,  by  the  audacity  and  excesses  of  the  Spanish  revolution 
at  Madrid.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  venture  in  its  turn  on  an  act  of  vigour,  of  temerity 
even,  and  in  which  it  had,  at  least,  a  chance  of  succeeding, 
than  to  succumb  inevitably  under  the  timidity,  the  indecision, 
and  the  scniples  of  its  councils?  Heroism,  as  well  as  good 
sense,  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  this  was 
not  merely  the  selfishness  of  dynasty,  it  was  also  true  patriotism. 
For,  within  so  short  a  period  of  a  double  invasion,  which  had 
decimated,  enervated,  and  threatened  to  rend  the  country 
asunder,  when  Bonapartism,  in  reality  extinguished  with 
Napoleon,  was  nothing  more  than  a  phantom,  capable  of  trou- 
bling, but  powerless  to  repossess  the  nation ;  when  the  family 
.  usurpation  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  was,  as  yet,  nothing  more 
,  than  the  dream  of  some  court  malcontents,  without  any  real 
hold  upon  the  popular  masses,  and  consequently  without  any 
external  force ;  when  the  republic,  too  recent  in  its  sanguinary 
■ouvenirs  of  1793,  was  only  the  hypothesis  of  a  few  theorists, 
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two  ffaroned  ftnd  the  two  feunilies.  The  language  of  both  fac- 
tions in  their  journals  and  in  their  tribunes,  the  reciprocal 
propagandism,  the  mutual  encouragement,  the  emigration  of 
condemned  Frenchmen  into  the  most  revolutionarj  towns  of 
the  Spanish  frontier,  their  presence  in  the  ranks  of  the  ultras 
of  the  clubs,  or  of  the  army,  their  incitements  to  the  overthrow 
of  Ferdinand,  their  confident  promises  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  France,  their  manifestos  drawn  up 
and  published  at  Madrid,  at  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  and  Vittoria, 
against  the  throne  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  both 
countries,  did  not  allow  the  King's  government  to  deceive  itself 
on  the  subject,  or  to  affect  even  to  separate  the  two  causes. 
To  give  way,  to  temporise,  or  to  recoil  before  the  ultras  of 
Madrid,  was  to  exhibit  the  same  weakness  before  the  factions 
in  France.  The  parties  hostile  to  the  Restoration  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  this  triumph;  sooner  or  later  they  would  have 
completed  it,  by  exciting  the  army  and  the  people  to  insur- 
rection against  a  dynasty  vanquished  at  Madrid  by  open  force, 
and  at  Paris  by  its  own  weakness.  The  Bourbon  monarchy  of 
France  might  calculate  beforehand  the  allotted  termination  of 
its  reign,  by  the  audacity  and  excesses  of  the  Spanish  revolution 
at  Madrid.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  venture  in  its  turn  on  an  act  of  vigour,  of  temerity 
even,  and  in  which  it  had,  at  least,  a  chance  of  succeeding, 
than  to  succumb  inevitably  under  the  timidity,  the  indecision, 
and  the  scniples  of  its  councils?  Heroism,  as  well  as  good 
sense,  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  this  was 
not  merely  the  selfishness  of  dynasty,  it  was  also  true  patriotism. 
For,  within  so  short  a  period  of  a  double  invasion,  which  had 
decimated,  enervated,  and  threatened  to  rend  the  country 
asunder,  when  Bonapartism,  in  reality  extinguished  with 
Napoleon,  was  nothiug  more  than  a  phantom,  capable  of  trou- 
bling, but  powerless  to  repossess  the  nation  ;  when  the  family 
.  usurpation  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  was,  as  yet,  nothing  more 
,  than  the  dream  of  some  court  malcontents,  without  any  real 
hold  upon  the  popular  masses,  and  consequently  without  any 
external  force ;  when  the  republic,  too  recent  in  its  sanguinary 
■ouvenirs  of  179^3,  was  only  the  hypothesis  of  a  few  tlMorists, 
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witliotit  adherents,  too  forward  in  their  hopes,  or  too  backward 
in  their  memories,  was  it  not  evident  to  evexy  impartial  states- 
man that  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  at  once  the  onlj  safeguard 
for  France,  temporary  at  least,  against  internal  anarchj,  against 
foreign  invasion,  and  against  the  dissolution  and  partition  of 
the  country  ?  Therefore,  to  preserve  the  dynasty  from  an  im- 
pending catastrophe,  was  it  not,  also,  to  save  the  country? 
The  fidelity  of  the  army,  it  was  said,  would  be  risked  in  forcing 
it  to  combat  against  the  independence,  and  against  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  institutions  of  Spain.  This  danger  was  possible ;  bat 
vrould  it  not  be  risked  much  more  every  day  in  leaving  it 
exposed,  in  idleness  and  inaction,  during  the  unpunished 
triumph  of  an  insurgent  militia  at  Cadiz,  to  the  propagandism 
and  the  machinations  of  the  French  Carbonari,  who  seduced 
the  regiments  into  armed  foci  of  conspiracy  against  the  mon- 
archy ?  Was  there  not  a  thousand  times  less  peril  in  exciting 
the  French  army,  weary  of  inaction  and  eager  for  change,  for 
promotion*  and  for  glory,  than  to  leave  it  exposed  to  corruption, 
in  a  state  of  idleness  of  which  the  enemies  of  the  Restoration 
would  make  it  ashamed?  And  the  most  certain  means  of 
snatching  it  from  the  factious,  and  attaching  it  to  the  new 
dynasty,  would  it  not  be  to  lead  it  to  action  under  its  new 
princes,  and  for  a  cause  which  would  become  the  cause  of  the 
soldier  himself  when  he  had  once  shed  his  blood  in  it  ? 

As  to  the  question  of  public  right  of  intervention  or  non- 
intervention, debated  by  the  publicists  of  the  liberal  opposition, 
in  the  tribune  and  in  the  journals,  admitting  they  were  right 
in  general  theory,  and  under  a  regular  and  long  constituted 
posture  of  European  politics,  it  may  be  asked  if  these  scruples 
were  either  seasonable  or  well-founded  in  a  state  of  afOdrs  still 
so  crude  and  wavering,  when  the  public  right  of  £urope  had 
been  overturned  by  the  wars  of  the  republic  and  of  the  Empire, 
and  by  the  two  invasions  of  France  ?  Had  the  French  revo- 
lution ever  proclaimed  or  carried  out  with  voice  and  sword 
any  other  doctrine  than  that  universal  armed  propagandism  of 
freedom  amongst  enslaved  peoples  ?  Its  first  steps  in  Belgium, 
with  Dumouriez — in  Germany,  with  Custiue — in  Savoy  and 
Nice,  with  Montesquieu — in  Holland,  with  Pichegru — in  Ire- 
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hni,  with  Hoche,  a&d  m  Italy  and  Egypt,  with  Bonaparte—- 
niist  were  tkey  bat  interventions,  not  only  on  the  territories* 
but  in  the  internal  goyemment  of  the  states,  violated  and 
eoaqoered  by  oar  doctrines  as  weQ  as  by  our  arms?  Were 
tlie  WftTS  and  oonqaests  of  the  fimpire^-now  incessantly  offered 
S8  an  example  to  the  emulation  of  otir  soldiers,  by  the  adorers 
of  that  reg^e  itc  present  trafisibrmed  into  a  system  of  jurists 
to  scrupulous  about  the  inviobLbility  of  revolutions, — ^were 
Aey  anything  else  than  a  universal  and  incessant  intervention 
of  Napoleon,  of  his  dynasty,  of  his  armies,  and  of  his  famOy 
poUcTf,  at  Veni^se,  At  Itome,  at  Maples,  at  Turin,  at  Genoa,  at 
Berlhi,  at  Vienna,  at  Madrid,  at  Moscow,  and  in  all  places 
where  ^e  interests  of  his  gloiy,  of  his  ambition,  or  of  his 
brothen,  had  oveitumed  or  established  thrones  ?  Were  not 
ibe  two  invasions,  which  flowed  back  upon  us  fiom  all  the 
ttttionalitJes  roused  into  action  against  the  interventions  of 
'this  dominator  of  the  worid,  a  general  intervention  in  its  turn 
of  Surope,  called  for  by  its  common  safety,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  re-estabHshing  its  own  independence,  by  overturn- 
ing that  ixhperial  throne  which  threatened  the  continent  with 
univeisal  monarchy?  What  were  the  treaties  of  YiennBy 
which  had  recomposed  and  modified,  here  and  there,  all 
Europe,  made  a  new  distribution  of  territories,  given  to  each 
its  allotted  number  of  inhabitants,  and  elevated  or  e&ced 
minor  powers  by  annexing  them  to  great  states, — what  were 
they  but  an  intervention  of  all  Europe  with  itself,  to  reform 
end  re-establish  itself  on  ancient  and  modem  bases,  at  its 
own  sovereign  discretion,  and  in  the  name  of  the  public  safefy 
of  Europe?  Were  these  bases,  scarcely  five  years  old, 
so  completely  cemented  and  immovable,  that  Europe  oouM 
justly  be  interdicted  from  i^^ain  intervening,  to  guarantee  and 
consolidate  them  if  they  were  still  wavering,  and  threatening 
the  continental  system  vrith  a  general  shock  of  thrsnes  and 
empires?  It  was  evident  that  the  soil  of  Europe,  which 
had  been  shaken  by  so  many  commotions,  invasions,  and  vrGurs 
by  Napoleon,  was  not  sufficiently  knit  together  to  sHow  those 
goverHments  whose  armies  were  not  yet  disbanded,  and  fresh 
fh)m  the  traeties  of  1816,  to  divest  themselves  so  speedily 
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of  all  mtcraBt  in  their  own  irork,  to  abdicate  tlie  xJ^it  of  oon* 
BolMJatiag  Ihe  akateo  tfaay  had  aoazeely  ertablished,  and  to  tarn 
amf  nkh  indifi(BiOBoe  ihflur  looks  aad  hands  fxom  events 
which  thiealenad  the  e^nilibnam  and  the  stabilitf  of  thenr 
khoonb 

FinaUjF,  those  Kbasals  and  Bonapartisls  of  the  oppesitmi 
and  the  prsss,  idio  psetfloded  to  huteidict  the  hoose  of  Bo«shon, 
interested  as  it  wss  by  Uood,  by  alliance,  and  eren  by  eventual 
ittheritanoe  of  the  throne,  in  the  safety  of  a  Boorbon,  and  the 
mainftenanoe  of  monaichical  govenunent  in  Spain,  from  intei^ 
Toning  agaiBSt  revolution  and  anarbby  in  the  Penmwda,  were 
tibej  mat  the  same,  who,  by  a  notonoos  oontiadiction,  inoessantly 
nphnddsd  the  honse  of  Bourbon  lot  not  intervening  quickly 
snd  giassoosly  enough  in  Greece,  to  rend  asunder  with  an 
anwd  hand  the  Ottoman  territoiy,  and  to  snatch  an  oj^ressed 
psople  from  ite  mastera  and  oppressors?  How  oould  that 
which  wss  legitimate  and  sscred  in  Greece  in  behalf  of  revo- 
hrtion,  become  illegitimate  and  sacreligious  in  Spain  against 
revokitioBaiy  anard^?  Did  not  the  difierenee  of  the  causes 
eonititnte  all  the  diffsrence  of  the  doctrines  ?  And  did  not 
intervention  appear  culpable  in  one  place,  and  meritorious  in 
snother,  solely  because  it  served  their  principle  in  Greece, 
while  in  Spain  it  threatened  their  &ction?  It  was  not, 
therefiMre,  the  intervention  per  h  whidi  wss  reproved  by  these 
publieists,  but  the  cause  for  which  the  Restoration  was  desirous 
ol  intervening. 

Another  more  personal  motive  naturally  presented  itself  to 
the  fflii^  of  M.  de  Yill^le,  end  causing  him  to  fluctuate  from 
one  resokition  to  another,  augmented  his  perplexity.  He  had 
only  SQOoeeded  to  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  in 
virtue  ot  being  a  miziister  more  boldly  monarchical,  more 
agreeable  to  the  royalist  majorities  in  the  ChamberB,  more 
devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Count  d^Artois,  and  more  associated 
with  the  intorests  and  opinions  of  that  ultra-catholic  party 
which  was  identified  in  both  Assemblies,  and  in  the  palace 
with  the  ultra-monarchical  party  that  possessed  the  favour  of 
the  King*s  brother,  through  M.  de  Montmorency,  that  of  the 
Duchess  d*AngoulAme  through  MM.   de  Clermont-Tonene, 
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and  PejroDDet,  and  which  was  insinuating  itself  into  the  ear 
and  the  heart  of  the  King  himself,  through  Madame  du  Cayla. 
This  party  was  anxious  for  the  intervention  on  two  grounds : 
88  the  royalist  party  indignant  at  the  debasement  of  the  throne 
in  Spain,  and  as  a  religious  party  upholding  with  its  tows  and 
inshes  in  the  Peninsula  ecclesiastical  influence,  the  possessions 
of  the  church,  the  wealth  of  the  bishops,  and  its  monastic 
*  institutions.  Were  M.  de  Yillele  to  refuse  to  these  two  parties 
the  intervention  in  Spain,  he  would  belie  aH  the  hopes  that 
were  fixed  on  him ;  his  conduct  would  be  a  resumption  of  the 
half-measure  policy  of  M.  Decazes,  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  and  of 
M.  Pasquier ;  it  would  be  devoting  himself  without  remedy,  in 
the  Court  and  in  the  Chambers,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  anger 
of  the  liberal  and  revolutionary  opposition,  which  he  would  have 
to  combat  within  doors,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  reproaches, 
invectives,  and  disgust  of  the  royalist  minority  and  the  clerical 
party,  who  would  only  recognise  in  him  a  deserter  from  their 
raihks,  who  had  ascended  to  power  through  their  favour,  that  he 
might  there  betray  from  the  greater  eminence  their  passions  and 
his  own  promises.  T\liat  duration  could  a  minister  expect  who 
thus  placed  himself  in  the  interim  between  two  opinions,  the 
one  hostile  by  nature,  the  other  implacable  from  resentment. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  declare  himself  between 
these  two  reasons,  almost  equally  decisive,  for  or  against  the 
Spanish  intervention.  The  session  of  the  Cliambers  was  about 
to  commence,  the  foreign  courts  were  pressing,  the  parties 
were  importunate,  the  Count  d'Artois  was  exclaiming  against 
the  state  of  indecision,  and  the  King  was  repugnant,  without, 
however,  restricting  the  determination  of  his  ministers.  But 
M.  de  Vill^le  did  not  declare  himself.  More  accessible  from 
the  nature  of  his  administrative  and  parliamentary  intelligence* 
to  the  petty  considerations  than  to  itie  luminous  ideas  of  the 
statesman,  which  pass  over  the  difficulties  of  detail  to  arrive  at  a 
more  extensive  view  and  more  general  results,  he  deferred,  with 
the  greatest  procrastination,  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  hoping 
always  that  events  would  not  imperatively  summon  him  to 
cross  this  Rubicon  of  his  temporising  diplomacy  ;  and  that  Spain, 
better  advised  by  England  and  France,  would  herself  modify 
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the  oontnury,  mormured  against  the  timid  inaction  of  the  King, 
who  contemplated,  without  daring  to  dedaret  himself,  the  depo- 
sition of  a  prince  of  his  house,  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  pn>£Eknation  of  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  in  a 
kingdom  torn  hj  the  same  fJEustions  that  liad  immolated  his 
hrother.  The  northern  powers,  for  a  moment  undecided  at 
the  conferences  of  Troppau  and  of  Laybach,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  awaiting  some  new  excesses  in  Spain  to  give  them  a  more 
evident  right  of  interyention  in  this  crisis  of  monarchies, 
convoked  France  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  where  the  Empe* 
lors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ambassadors  of  France, 
were  to  meet  and  deliberate  in  concert  on  the  propriety  of  war 
or  neutrality  in  the  affidrs  of  the  Peninsula. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Europe, 
at  the  moment  when  M.  de  Villele  was  called  upon  to  declare 
his  policy,  through  his  plenipotentiaries,  at  this  congress.  No 
minister  was  ever  summoned  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
to  form  a  resolution  more  urgent,  more  decisive,  and  more 
irrevocable,  between  two  extremes  of  nearly  equal  danger  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  M.  de  Villele  possessed  intelligence 
sufficiently  vast  and  sufficiently  lucid  to  solve  this  problem ; 
but  had  he  freedom  and  firmness  enough  to  bring  it  to  a  just 
termination  ?     This  the  result  will  show. 

VI. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  unprovoked  intervention  of  France 
in  the  internal  crisis  of  Spain,  was  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  public  right  and  natural  equity,  under  which  reposes  the 
inviolability  of  nations.  It  was  to  exhibit  itself,  as  it  were, 
the  day  after  the  great  intervention  of  Europe  in  France,  an 
example  of  the  violation  of  that  free-will  of  nations  which  had, 
with  so  much  justice,  been  claimed  for  France  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna ;  it  was  to  abandon  the  nature  of  all  institutions, 
and  the  modification,  or  destruction  of  the  governments  of 
every  independent  portion  of  Europe,  to  the  arbitration  and 
pressure  of  some  unknown,  collective,  and  extra-national  sove- 
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ai^|iit3r,  astabliBhed  in  a  oonneil  of  idvereign  pommn.  promul* 
gBtiBg  its  wisbes  in  a  ooagreai,  and  enforcing  than  with  annt. 
This  paUio  right  being  oBce  reoogmsed,  the  indiindiialily  of 
nations  ¥roiild  be  at  an  end,  tlMir  fvee-will  oeaae  to  tpagt,  their 
own  government  woidd  no  longer  bebng  to  them,  dieiF  zefonoM 
mr  their  progress  wonld  be  etupfod  bj  the  protoeol  of  ibmign 
eonrts ;  a  Russian,  a  Frossian,  or  an  Austrian,  vnnld  dtoide 
en  ^e  aaMunt  of  libertjereeivitade  that  mi^  suit  an  Italian, 
a  Spaniard,  or  a  Frenohman,  and  vied-funa.  Oo^emoienl 
would  no  longer  be  nationa],  it  woald  be  European,  end  anifonn 
with  the  average  desoription  of  goTermaent  whioh  these  9(m* 
grosses  might  determine  bj  a  nugonty  of  votes.  KatioQS 
would  no  longer  be  nations,  hot  colonies  governed  by  vioeinjt^ 
at  the  will  and  discretion  of  the  holj  alliance.  Independent 
Enrepe  woidd  cease  and  determine,  and  oniveml  monavehj  be 
vesteddn  a  perpetnal  congress.  Sodi  a  transfbrmalion  might 
well  make  wyshf  itself  tremble  in  Fnnce. 

In  another  point  of  view,  to  intervene  in  Spain  against  a 
cenetitutionel  revolution  would  be  for  revolutionaiy  and  oonsti- 
tutionid  France  to  give  to  the  world,  and,  above  all,  to  herself, 
a  striking  contradiction  of  her  own  revolution  and  constitution. 
It  would  be  to  nnma^  in  the  Restoration  the  antagooismi  of 
which  it  vras  suspected  to  popular  liberty,  and  to  those  insUtu* 
tions  which  it  had  been  compelled  itself  to  proclaim ;  it  would 
be  to  declare  open  war  against  the  liberal  and  constitutional 
party,  powerful  in  its  chamber,  in  its  elections,  in  its  press,  in 
its  army,  and  to  devote  itself  to  the  accusations,  the  incrimina- 
tions, and,  perhaps,  to  the  incessant  seditions  of  domestic 
ftietions  whidi  would  be  thrown  into  the  most  desperate  oppoai- 
tkm  ;  it  would  be  to  risk  the  su^icious  fidelity  of  the  army 
on  the  turn  of  a  die,  and  to  expose  itself  to  the  eumitf  of 

g       ,  whose  parliament  would  not  permit  that  oountiy  to 

in  an  anti-liberal  crusade ;  it  would  he  te  ^ve  up 

au      ce  with  England,  the  guarantee  to  France  of  iht 

opean  balance  of  power,  for  au  Austro-Russian  alliance, 

w         had      th        to  o£fer  to  the  Bourbons  but  the  office  of 

i     I     3  donees  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  finaliy* 

m  ose  an  ad^tional  bnrthen  upon  FnuMSt  ap 


ftl  foncely  relieved  from  taxes,  snbsi^es,  coneoriptioiis^  hlookr 
ade  of  ports  aid  oestetion  of  eommeree  end  exportation,  the 
fertile  eanaee  of  mnnniin  and  dieaffectioB  egainst  the  Bourbone, 
te  imdertake  spon  a  etrange,  ill-explored,  and  deimqriqg  soil,  a 
war  whieh  mi^  beeeme  national  again,  and  Knew  tiie  disgnee 
and  dtaaeten  of  Napt^eoni'a  BpaaiBh  mx  of  1810. 

Hue  18  mktii  M.  de  ViUele  said  to  himself,  on  ooDBidering 
Ihe  nalOTnal,  tihmni,  and  admiaietzBti^  side  of  ihe  queation. 

vn. 

Bat,  on  a  eonaideTatioii  of  its  monarobioal  side,]  the  yital 
and  present  interest  of  the  Bestoration,  the  existence  even  of 
the  house  of  Boorbon  on  the  throne,  the  oonsolidation  of  the 
dynasty  to  which  he  was  devoted,  the  internal  and  parlia- 
mentarj  policy,  the  King's  dignity,  the  popularity  of  the  princes, 
ihie  union  still  to  be  cemented  between  the  army  and  the 
crown,  strangers,  so  to  speak,  to  each  other  until  then,  and 
which  nothing  bat  the  most  powerful  agency  could  ever  indis- 
soIaUy  unite,  M.  de  Yilldle  answered  his  own  objections  by  a 
reason  which  overturned  all  scruples  ci  public  and  constitutional 
right, — the  necessity  for  a  KestomtLon  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
in  France  to  act,  or  to  perish  in  face  of  the  revolution  which 
was  rising  as  its  mortal  foe  in  Spain,  and  which,  from  Madrid, 
would  inevitably  dethrone  it  even  in  the  Tuileries.  It  was  life 
or  death  with  the  Bestoration.  Before  a  question  thus  pro- 
pounded by  the  coneurrMice  of  circamstances,  there  could  be 
no  fiirther  deliberation ;  it  was  necessary  to  act,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge a  defeat  before  the  eombat. 

The  Bestomtion  was  reoent,  contested,  badly  consolidated 
in  Franee ;  onoe  before  overturned  by  a  breath  from  Napoleon 
ia  1815,  it  was  fun  to  be  a  second  time  brought  back,  and 
riiored  np,  by  Europe,  to  naturalize  itself  in  Paris.  The  party 
which  attacked  the  Bourbon  monarchy  at  Madrid  was  the  same 
which  had  harassed  with  opposition,  with  machinations  and 
conspiracies,  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  France.  Tiie  secret 
Carbonari  societies  of  the  two  countries  formed  only  one  and 
the  same  hidden  army,  undermining,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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two  flnoned  imd  the  two  fiunilies.  The  language  of  hoth  fao- 
tioDJB  in  their  journals  and  in  their  tribunes,  the  reciprocal 
propagandism,  the  mutual  encouragement,  the  emigration  of 
condemned  Frenchmen  into  the  most  revolutionary  towns  of 
the  Spanish  frontier,  their  presence  in  the  ranks  of  the  ultras 
of  the  clubs,  or  of  the  army,  their  incitements  to  the  oyerthrow 
of  Ferdinand,  their  confident  promises  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  revolutionary  parly  in  France,  their  manifestos  drawn  up 
and  published  at  Madrid,  at  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  and  Yittoria, 
against  the  throne  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  both 
countries,  did  not  allow  the  King's  government  to  deceive  itself 
on  the'  subject,  or  to  affect  even  to  separate  the  two  causes. 
To  give^  way,  to  temporise,  or  to  recoil  before  the  ultras  of 
Madrid,'^^was«  to  exhibit  the  same  weakness  before  the  fEu^tions 
in  France'.  \-  The  parties  hostile  to  the  Restoration  would  not 
be  satisfied \with  this  triumph ;  sooner  or  later  they  would  have 
competed,  it,  by  exciting  the  army  and  the  people  to  insur- 
rection against  a  dynasty  vanquished  at  Madrid  by  open  force, 
and  at  Paris  by  its  own  weakness.  The  Bourbon  monarchy  of 
France  might  calculate  beforehand  the  allotted  termination  of 
its  reign,  by  the  audacity  and  excesses  of  the  Spanish  revolution 
at  Madrid.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  venture  in  its  turn  on  an  act  of  vigour,  of  temerity 
even,  and  in  which  it  had,  at  least,  a  chance  of  succeeding, 
than  to  succumb  inevitably  under  the  timidity,  the  indecision, 
and  the  scruples  of  its  councils  ?  Heroism,  as  well  as  good 
sense,  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  this  was 
not  merely  the  selfishness  of  dynasty,  it  was  also  true  patriotism. 
For,  within  so  short  a  period  of  a  double  invasion,  which  had 
decimated,  enervated,  and  threatened  to  rend  the  country 
asunder,  when  Bonapartism,  in  reality  extinguished  with 
Napoleon,  was  nothing  more  than  a  phantom,  capable  of  trou- 
bling, but  powerless  to  repossess  the  nation ;  when  the  family 
usurpation  of  the  Duke  d*Orleans  was,  as  yet,  nothing  more 
than  the  dream  of  some  court  malcontents,  without  any  real 
hold  upon  the  popular  masses,  and  consequently  without  any 
external  force ;  when  the  republic,  too  recent  in  its  sanguinary 
aouTenirs  of  1798,  was  only  the  hypothesis  of  a  few  theorists, 
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denoe,  was  not  so  popular  in  London  as  to  lead  the  govenmient 
of  Great  Britain  anj  farther  than  a  series  of  protests. 

XIV. 

Armed  with  these  replies,  and  proud  of  his  success,  M.  de 
Montmorency  returned  to  Paris.  The  elections  had  taken 
place  during  the  congress,  and  had  stiLl  further  reinforced  the 
war  party  in  the  elective  chamber.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
successes  of  Mina,  of  San  Miguel,  and  of  the  constitutional 
generals  against  the  Army  of  the  Faith  had  increased  the 
audacity  of  the  ultra-factious,  and  the  perils  of  Ferdinand  at 
Madrid.  Everything  in  Spain  announced  the  greatest  con- 
vulsions of  anarchy,  and  the  last  catastrophe  of  royalty 
France  affected  by  alarm,  by  pity,  by  horror,  or  by  hope,  ac- 
cording as  these  scenes  excited  her  applause  or  her  repugnance, 
looked  on,  through  her  whole  extent,  at  this  death-struggle 
between  the  King  and  the  revolution  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  courts  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
addressed  threatening  notes  to  Spain,  concerted  between  them 
and  M.  de  Montmorency.  This  minister,  who  was  created  a 
duke  on  his  return  from  the  congress,  urged  his  colleagues  to 
transmit  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  a  note  in  conformity  with 
the  engagements  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  enter  into  at 
Verona.  The  King,  however,  temporised.  Lord  Wellington, 
on  his  return  to  London,  stopped  at  Paris,  and  conversed  with 
him  on  the  dangers  of  an  adhesion  to  the  wishes  of  the 
northern  powers,  and  of  an  intervention  under  their  auspices, 
which  would  place  his  reign  in  direct  contradiction  with  his 
institutions,  and  relax,  if  it  did  not  altogether  sever  the  ties 
that  connected  his  throne  with  England. 

The  King,  who  had  long  before  discerned  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  the  statesman  under  the  warrior,  was  moved  by  his 
words.  He  equally  dreaded  to  resist,  or  to  submit  too  much 
to  the  ascendancy  of  Russia.  He  participated  in  the  anxiety 
of  M.  de  Villdle,  and  adjourned  the  decision,  dissatbfied, 
however,  with  the  independence  which  M.  de  Montmorency 
had  affected  at  Vienna  and  at  Verona.      He  had  felt  the 
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neeenity  of  prgventiiig  aaaicky  in  his  ministry,  aad  of  effeeting 
unity  of  aetion  m  it,  by  appointing  M.  do  YiU^le  premdent  of 
the  council  of  ministers.     This  elevation  had  hurt  not  the 
heart,  but  the  dignity  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  who,  from  being 
an  equal  in  the  ministry,  had  thus  become  subordinate.     M.  de 
Villlile,  m  ▼irtiM  of  hia  title  m  chief  mi  Iha  oalmiat,  addfftssed 
to  M.  de  Lagarde,  tiia  Freadi  Bmhstaadar  at  Madrid,  oobt 
oiliat<»7  deapotches,  unknown  to  :die  Miniator  of  FoveigB 
Affiiinr.     In  these  de^Mttchea  ha  eoi^mrad  M.  de  Lagarde  ta 
ebtani  from  the  revolutionary  chiafs  of  tiie  Cortes  eome  tern* 
perate  measures  and  modifittUians  in  the  Spaniah  ooiDStitiition^ 
which  would  restore  safe^  and  dignity  to  the  King,  pmmiaing 
at  this  price  the  immobility  and  even  the  aDianoe  of  Fraaoe. 
M.  da  Montmorency  and  his  friends  in  the  Ghamber  were 
offended  and  indignant  at  these  weaknesaes,  tsansfbrmed  bj 
diem  into  treason  against  the  cause  of  thrones  and  altara ; 
and  the  former  felt  that  this  was  the  moment  to  summon  the 
King  and  his  own  oollaagiias  to  avow  or  disavow  their  policy. 
He  read  to  the  council  the  note  which  he  had  addressed  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  which  breathed  energy  and 
war.     This  note,  being  diseuased  before  the  King,  waa  sup- 
ported by  M.  de  Peyronnet,  Marshal  Victor,  and  M.  Clermont 
de  Tonnera,  and  opposed  by  M.  de  Villdle,  M.  de  Coii)iere,  and 
M.  de  Lauriston.     The  King  put  a  stop  to  the  djacusakin  by 
aiding  inth  his  prima  minister,  and  adopting  qualifiod  and 
imdeoided  terms,  wbkk  left  peaoa  or  war  in  abeyance.     M.  do 
Montmorenoy  refused  with  dignity  to  belie  by  his  acts  at  Paais 
the  promises  ha  had  made  at  Vovona.     He  vespeotfblly  ofood 
Ina  vemgnadon  to  die  King,  who  aoooptadit,  and  M.  do  VillMe 
triumphed  for  a  day. 

XV. 

But  the  retirement  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  a  minister 
dear  at  once  to  the  congress,  to  the  court,  to  the  royalists,  and 
to  the  chinch  party,  was  to  be  the  signal  of  the  rupture  between 
llie  minority  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Government,  by  which  M. 
do  Villdlo  would  find  himself  thrown  into  the  same  pradicamoDt 
00  M.  Deeaies,  with  die  additional  imputadon  of  foul  |d»f.   Ho 
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Mt  dni,  aad  whathar  fa*  nas  i^onutt  of  the  inolmation,  antil 
then  tkUftilif  maeked«  ol  M*  de  Chateeubriaad,  for  «a  tnexgetio 
fdUcy,  or  whether  he  pretended  igaoraoae  that  be  night  xiot 
break  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  cbiefii  oC  ZDyaliam, 
he  called  M.  de  Ghaleaubmrnd  to  the  JUxoiaixj  of  Foreign 
AfbiiB.  The  loiter,  after  aeme  eeD8idemtia&  and  aome  decent 
ecmplea  lar  his  old  friend  M.  de  Mantmorenc/i  ^diioh  were 
eaoily  '▼anquiahed  hj  impalieaoe  to  aot  an  important  part,  and 
by  tlie  peziqiectiTe  of  great  politieal  ipterest,  accepted  the 
i^xnla  of  M.  de  Montnoimu^,  who  was  poniabed  for  a  fault  of 
opbDion  which  waa  ahared  in  aeoret  bj  M.  de  Ohateanbnand. 
Ambition  has  ila  aopbiami^  which  explain  these  oAerwise  inr 
enplicable  contradictions. 

M.  de  Montmorency  waa  gfieved  at  this  infideUty  of  a 
friend,  whoee  genins  he  had  admired,  and  whom  in  his  distress 
he  had  protected.  He  did  not  recriminate,  and  did  not  ef«n 
giye  his  feelings  too  loud  a  vent ;  he  neither  sought  for  com- 
pensation in  popoiaiitj,  or  Tongeanoe  in  opposition.  Inferior 
in  talent,  bat  snperi^or  in  mind,  his  virtue  was  one  of  that 
rase  speoies  which  only  bonows  from  piety  its  mildness,  its 
hnmitity,  and  its  pardon.  He  eontinned  to  honour,  sometimes 
in  obacoxity,  aometimea  at  the  eourt»  the  Sang  who  disavowed 
him,  the  minister  who  dismissed  him,  and  the  friend  who 
abandoned  him:  an  example  almost  unique  amongst  thoee 
partiea  and  asaemhliea,  where  triumph  hardens  the  heart,  and 
defeat  depraves  it,  and  where  chaises  of  position  ace  so  often 
diangsa  of  language,  of  oauae,  and  of  fidelity. 

ZVI. 

The  odier  wtntaters  neoMuned,  tbe  disavowal  and  defeat  of 
thcnreommon  thou^  being  tbroim  on  M.  de  Montmorency 
alone.  To  appeaae  the  raaentment  of  the  family  and  friends 
of  the  diamissed  minister,  M.  de  Villele  offered  to  the  Duke 
de  Doudeauville,  the  father  of  M.  Sosthenes  de  la  Hochefou- 
cauld,  the  ministry  of  the  Sing's  .household,  which  M.  de 
Blacas  had  occupied,  and  a  participation  iu  the  government  to 
bia  MM.    Bvaqptfasng  was  tkna  settled  in  the  x(gion  of  the 
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court  and  of  power,  through  the  influence  of  favour  and  the 
smiles  of  hope;  while  the  presence  and  popularity  of  M.  de 
Chateauhriand  sheltered  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Villele  and 
royalty  at  the  same  time. 

The  note  transmitted  to  Madrid  hy  the  French  ministry 
after  this  crisis,  drawn  up  with  the  double  view  of  satisfying 
the  allied  powers  by  threatening  Spain  indirectly,  and  of  re- 
assuring that  nation  by  modifying  its  menaces,  was  an  enigma 
unworthy  of  the  frankness  of  a  government,  that  expressed 
nothing  but  indecision  and  pusillanimity.     More  confidential 
despatches  interdicted  the  French  ambassador  from  breaking 
with  the  Cortes,  and  ordered  him  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  order  to  wrest 
from  the  revolution  a  compromise  which  might  preclude  the 
necessity  for  war.     But  the  English  ambassador  himself,  Sir 
William  A'Court,  appeared,  either  from  chance  or  inattention, 
the  most  ill-adapted  man  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  sincere 
protection  of  a  revolution  in  Spain.     Devoted  in  heart  and 
tradition  to  the  old  regime  cause  of  the  continent,  connected 
with  the  aristocracy  of  courts,  hostile  to  the  people,  incredulous 
of  their  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  old  insti- 
tutions, and  to  govern  themselves  by  a  well-regulated  liberty, 
of  a  sceptical  mind,  a  cold  exterior,  and  a  sour  temper,  he  had 
already,  as  ambassador,  witnessed  the  revolution  at  Naples, 
and  no  one  had  so  speedily  despaired  of  the  heroism  of  Italy, 
or  so  bitterly  mocked  its   defeats.     No  one  could  seriously 
expect  from  him  at  Madrid  very  sincere  wishes,  or  very  effi- 
cacious  efforts   to    prevent  the   extremities   into   which   the 
ultras  were   precipitating    themselves.      Moreover,   had    Sir 
William  A'Court  been  as  anxious  as  Mr.  Canning  himself  to 
interpose  between  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  on  the 
continent,  it  is  well  known  that  revolutions  never  listen  to 
their  moderators  till  it  is  too  late,  and  that  peoples,  like  kings, 
only  take  lessons  from  adversity. 

XVII. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe  and  the  fluctuation  of 
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light  and  the  oracle  of  his  councils,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  empresses,  the  princesses,  the  courts,  the  diplomatists, 
the  envoys  of  the  royalist  regency  of  Spain,  and  the  agents  of 
the  Army  of  the  FaitJi  assembled  together  at  Verona  on  the 
16th  October,  1822.     The  conferences,  which  were  preceded 
Dy  f^tes  and  regal  splendours,  were  at  length  opened  and  con- 
tinued slowly,  all  seeming  more  disposed  to  converse  and 
observe  each  other,  than  to  negodate.     The  diplomatists,  in 
fact,  seemed  fearful  of  broaching  an  idea  common  to  all,  but 
which  might  experience  from  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  and  perhaps  from  the  indecision  of  France,  a  degree 
of  resistance  which  might  give  rise  to,  not  only  dissentions 
amongst  the  courts,  but  encouragement  also  to  revolutions.  The 
French  plenipotentiaries,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself, 
being  subordinate  by  their  rank  at  the  congress  to  M.  de 
Montmorency,  their  minister,  maintained  a  respectful  state  of 
inaction,  and  confined  themseiye^  to  conversing  with  the  sove- 
reigns, and  thus  expressing  their  sentiments,  and  opening  their 
hearts.     The  Emperor  Alexander  spoke  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, as  a  hero  of  humanity  and  a  religious  philosopher  upon 
the  throne,  who  felt  that  he  was  accountable,  not  to  himself  but 
to  heaven,  for  the  fate  and  the  conduct  of  .the  60,000,000  of 
men  who  obeyed  his  voice.     He  did  not  disguise  the  discourage- 
ment with  which  the  revolutionaiy  attempts,  the  secret  societies, 
and  the  conspiracies  of  the  liberals,  whom  he  had  protected  in 
1814  and  1815,  had  embittered  his  first  convictioiis,  and  his 
resolution  to  employ  all  his  energy  and  all  his  power  in  Europe 
to  suppress  all  fresh  explosions,'  to  repulse  the  genius  of  the 
storm,  and  to  maintain  against  the  league  of  popular  passions 
the  holy  alliance  of  sovereigns,  which  he  had  instituted,  he 
said,  for  the  preservation  of  morality,  regular  progress,  and  the 
repose  of  the  world.     The  mystic  accent  of  his  voice  added  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  policy  the  sincerity  of  his  faith.      The 
Christian  was  felt  in  the  monarch.     The  Emperor,  in  the 
course  of  conversa,^on,  related,  as  an  evidence  of  his  personal 
disinterestedness  in  the  decisions  he  was  soliciting  from  con- 
gress, his  own  conduct  with  respect  to  Greece.     This  nation 
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haring  risen  against  tile  Turks,  held  oat  ite  hands  to  Mtt, 
and  gave  itself  to  Russia,  that  it  migbt  essape  from  the  Otto- 
mans. The  community  of  religion,  the  frsternity  of  mee,  ther 
fgiorj  of  regenerating  a  great  hnsian  fSimily,  the  adtantage  of 
dividing  and  weakening  Torkey,  the  onlf  otMtadb  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  Widlacfaia,  and  in  MoldaYla,  the 
entreaties  of  the  €hreeks  at  his  oonrt,  amongst  oAenr  of  Count 
Capo  dlstria,  his  courtier,  his  minister,  and  hia  friend,  and 
those  of  the  Empress  his  mother,  all  hidnced  him  to  gire  a 
helping  hand  to  the  cause  ot  the  Hellenists ;  hot  he  sospendied, 
or  withheld  that  hand,  in  the  apprehension,  he  added,  of  giTing 
encouragement  and  triumph  to  the  rerohitionaiy  parlj,  ereii 
when  this  party  was  rendered  legitimate  hj*  martyrdom,  bf 
independence*  and  by  the  cross; 

M.  do  Chateaubriand,  happy  at  finding  in  the  dilels  of  th6 
European  connoils  dispositions  so  analogous  to  Mb  own,  fistcned 
to  these  worAi  of  Alexander  with  sympathetio  admiration. 
He  readily  forgot  in  these  oonTersations  the  cooling  and  tem- 
porising mission  which  he  had  reoeired  from  M.  de  YiUdle. 
Teiy  far  from  opposing,  he  enoonrsged  this  indignation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  against  the  disturbers  of  European  order 
and  the  monarchical  institutions  of  8pain.  He  even  won  fxft 
himself  the  favour  of  Alexander,  of  his  sovereign  ooUeagoes, 
and  of  his  royal  clieuts,  by  counselling  them  to  dare  every- 
thing in  behalf  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  by  assuring  them  that 
the  hearts  of  the  royalists  in  France  were  aheady  eonsj^ring 
with  them.  In  thus  acting  he  did  not  mean  to  betray,  but  he 
hoped  to  gain  over  M.  de  Vill^le,  to  captivate,  by  conformity 
of  sentiments,  the  private  favour  of  the  northern  courts, 
to  show  them  the  statesman  of  monarchies  in  ^le  man  of 
letters,  and  by  convincing  them  of  his  services,  as  he  daszled 
them  by  his  genius,  to  eclipse  M.  de  Montmorency,  to  ooeree 
M.  de  VilUle,  to  seize,  by  the  right  of  superiority,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  affiurs  of  Spain,  and  thus  to  attach  to  his  person 
one  of  those  great  public  events  which  identiiy  thes^ves 
with  a  name,  and  bear  it,  in  spite  of  envy  itself,  to  the  aHeem 
of  posterity. 


xni. 

M.  oM  MontflBoroncy,  tmasr  ui6  ioipQi86  of  ins  own  t]ioi]^Dts» 
and  the  inspinitiott  ii  the  royalist  and  rdigiouB  portieB  in 
Franoe,  cqpoke  and  aotod  to  the  same  poiponrt,  litde  earing 
whether  he  was  doing  violenoe  to  the  prodence  and  timidity  (^ 
M.  de  Yillile,  and  even  of  the  Sing  himself.  He  feh  himself 
upheld  against  them  hy  the  conrt  of  Ae  Count  d'Artois,  hj  the 
influence  <^  Madame  du  Cajk,  the  friend  of  his  son-in-law, 
M.  de  la  Bo(^jRHicauld,  and  hj  the  n^jority  of  the  Ohamber, 
eager  to  eome  to  this  decisrre  action  with  dm  revolution.  He 
was  still  further  upheld  by  M.  de  Mettemich,  with  whom  he 
nad  gone  to  concert  matters  at  Vienna,  before  he  went  to 
Venma.  Sure  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Pru08ia,-*-maater  of  the  Khig's  ear,  and  of  the  hearts  of  his 
fiunily, — a  nmuster  of  foreign  affidrs  almost  as  absolute  in  his 
negociations  at  Verona  as  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  been  at 
Vienna,— deroured  with  ardour  fbr  religion  and  the  monarchy, 
which  he  had  afflicted  in  his  youth,  burning  to  signaHse  Ms 
rincere  return  to  their  principles  by  one  of  those  fervid  a<5ts 
which  win  pardon  for  noble  deviations, — ^beholden  to  his  own 
name,  associated  hr  so  many  ages  with  the  origin,  the  glories, 
the  reverses,  and  bow  with  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons,~he  thought  he  had  no  measures  to  keep  in  Paris, 
and  he  therefore  negociated  as  if  he  had  had  in  his  instruc- 
tions the  free-will  of  France  in  all  its  plenitude.  These  in- 
structions, however,  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  M.  de 
Villtie  in  the  council  of  ministers,  presided  over  by  the  King 
himself,  were  fliU  fit  reserves,  and  consequently  of  restrictions  to 
the  powers  of  the  negocmtor,  of  recommendations  to  refer  con- 
stantly to  his  government,  and  to  avoid  every  act  that  might 
coerce  the  King,  and  place  France  in  immediate  and  irrevocable 
hostility  with  Madrid. 

From  the  very  first  day.  however,  M.  do  Montmoreney 
broke  through  the  circle  of  timidity,  of  reserve,  and  of  tem- 
porising, vrithin  which  he  had  been  shut  t^.  Be  acted  as  the 
mrnister  of  the  Holy  Alliance  rather  than  the  negoclator  of 
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his  country.  He  submitted  to  the  congress  a  frank  and 
energetic  note,  in  which  he  represented  Spain  as  a  revolutionary 
furnace,  which  threatened  to  extend  itself  and  to  set  the  Con- 
tinent in  a  blaze  again.  He  demanded  of  the  powers,  in  the 
name  of  his  government,  what  their  opinion  and  co-operation 
would  be,  in  the  probable  event  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain  ?  This  question  seemed  to  have  been  put  thus  by  a 
preliminary  agreement  withihe  northern  courts,  to  draw  forth 
replies  calculated  to  strike  teh%r  into  Spain,  and  to  remove  all 
scruple  about  declaring  war  from  France.  Prussia  replied 
that  if  France  withdrew  her  ambassador  from  Madrid,  Prussia 
would  also  withdraw  her*s,  and  would  lend  the  support  of  her 
arms  to  the  cause  of  established  order.  Austria  replied  that 
she  would  support  France,  requiring  only  that  the  contingent 
of  troops  she  was  to  lend  to  the  common  cause  should  be 
determined  prior  to  hostilities  by  fresh  conferences.  Russia 
replied,  with  still  greater  energy,  that  she  would  without  con- 
dition lend  her  moral  support  and  material  forces  to  the  war 
carried  on  by  France  in  Spain  for  the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand. 
£ngland  declared  that  her  constitutional  principles  as  to  the 
independence  of  nations  interdicted  her  from  discussing  a  war 
of  intervention  in  an  independent  state.  Her  plenipotentiary, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  consequently  refused  to  sign  the 
official  report  of  the  sittings  of  the  congress,  in  which  the 
questions  impinging  on  the  rights  of  nations  had  been  put. 
But  although  this  irreproachable  attitude  of  England  was  a 
warning  to  M.  de  Montmorency  and  the  partisans  of  war,  of  a 
resistance  and  of  diplomatic  notes  which  would  complicate 
matters,  neither  M.  de  Montmorency  nor  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
nor  the  sovereigns,  nor  their  ministers,  looked  upon  this  want 
of  unanimity  in  the  congress  as  of  a  nature  to  suspend  the 
will  of  Europe,  and  to  throw  the  British  government  into  an 
armed  alliance  with  the  Spanish  revolution.  There  was  at 
London,  as  at  Paris,  a  public  and  parliamentary  policy  which 
spoke  aloud,  and  a  court  and  aristocratic  policy  which  worked  in 
the  shade.  Hostile  speeches  wete  expected  from  Mr.  Canning, 
but  his  fleets  were  not  dreaded.  Spain,  so  ungrateful  towards 
England,  which  bad  fought  for  her  during  the  war  of  indepen 
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denoe,  was  not  so  popular  in  London  as  to  lead  the  goremment 
of  Great  Britain  -any  farther  than  a  series  of  protests. 

XIV.  . 

Armed  with  these  replies,  and  proud  of  his  success,  M.  de 
Montmorency  returned  to  Paris.  The  elections  had  taken 
place  during  the  congress,  and  had  stiLl  further  reinforced  the 
war  party  in  the  elective  chamber.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
successes  of  Mina,  of  San  Miguel,  and  of  the  constitutional 
generals  against  the  Army  of  the  Faith  had  increased  the 
audacity  of  the  ultra-factious,  and  the  perils  of  Ferdinand  at 
Madrid.  Everything  in  Spain  announced  the  greatest  con- 
vulsions of  anarchy,  and  the  last  catastrophe  of  royalty 
France  affected  by  alarm,  by  pity,  by  horror,  or  by  hope,  ac- 
cording as  these  scenes  excited  her  applause  or  her  repugnance, 
looked  on,  through  her  whole  extent,  at  this  death-struggle 
between  the  King  and  the  revolution  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  courts  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
addressed  threatening  notes  to  Spain,  concerted  between  them 
and  M.  de  Montmorency.  This  minister,  who  was  created  a 
duke  on  his  return  from  the  congress,  urged  his  colleagues  to 
transmit  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  a  note  in  conformity  with 
the  engagements  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  enter  into  at 
Verona.  The  King,  however,  temporised.  Lord  Wellington, 
on  his  return  to  London,  stopped  at  Paris,  and  conversed  with 
him  on  the  dangers  of  an  adhesion  to  the  wishes  of  the 
northern  powers,  and  of  an  intervention  under  their  auspices, 
which  would  place  his  reign  in  direct  contradiction  with  his 
institutions,  and  relax,  if  it  did  not  altogether  sever  the  ties 
that  connected  his  throne  with  England. 

The  King,  who  had  long  before  discerned  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  the  statesman  under  the  warrior,  was  moved  by  his 
words.  He  equally  dreaded  to  resist,  or  to  submit  too  much 
to  the  ascendancy  of  Kussia.  He  participated  in  the  anxiety 
of  M.  de  Villele,  and  adjourned  the  decision,  dissatisfied, 
however,  with  the  independence  which  M.  de  Montmorency 
had  affected  at  Vienna  and  at  Verona.      He  had  felt  the 
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his  country.  He  submitted  to  the  congress  a  frank  and 
energetic  note,  in  which  he  represented  Spain  as  a  revolutionary 
furnace,  which  threatened  to  extend  itself  and  to  set  the  Con- 
tinent in  a  blaze  again.  He  demanded  of  the  powers,  in  the 
name  of  his  government,  what  their  opinion  and  co-operation 
would  be,  in  the  probable  event  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain?  This  question  seemed  to  have  been  put  thus  by  a 
preliminary  agreement  with  ihe  northern  courts,  to  draw  forth 
replies  calculated  to  strike  teh%r  into  Spain,  and  to  remove  all 
scruple  about  declaring  war  from  France.  Prussia  replied 
that  if  France  withdrew  her  ambassador  from  Madrid,  Prussia 
would  also  withdraw  her's,  and  would  lend  the  support  of  her 
arms  to  the  cause  of  established  order.  Austria  replied  that 
she  would  support  France,  requiring  only  that  the  contingent 
of  troops  she  was  to  lend  to  the  common  cause  should  be 
determined  prior  to  hostilities  by  fresh  conferences.  Russia 
replied,  with  still  greater  energy,  that  she  would  without  con- 
dition lend  her  moral  support  and  material  forces  to  the  war 
carried  on  by  France  in  Spain  for  the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand. 
England  declared  that  her  constitutional  principles  as  to  the 
independence  of  nations  interdicted  her  from  discussing  a  war 
of  intervention  in  an  independent  state.  Her  plenipotentiary, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  consequently  refused  to  sign  the 
official  report  of  the  sittings  of  the  congress,  in  which  the 
questions  impinging  on  the  rights  of  nations  had  been  put. 
But  although  this  irreproachable  attitude  of  England  was  a 
warning  to  M.  de  Montmorency  and  the  partisans  of  war,  of  a 
resistance  and  of  diplomatic  notes  which  would  complicate 
matters,  neither  M.  de  Montmorency  nor  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
nor  the  sovereigns,  nor  their  ministers,  looked  upon  this  want 
of  unanimity  in  the  congress  as  of  a  nature  to  suspend  the 
will  of  Europe,  and  to  throw  the  British  government  into  an 
armed  alliance  with  the  Spanish  revolution.  There  was  at 
London,  as  at  Paris,  a  public  and  parliamentary  policy  which 
spoke  aloud,  and  a  court  and  aristocratic  policy  which  worked  in 
the  shade.  Hostile  speeches  wete  expected  from  Mr.  Canning, 
but  his  fleets  were  not  dreaded.  Spain,  so  ungrateful  towards 
England,  which  bad  fought  for  her  during  the  war  of  indepen 
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denoe,  was  not  so  popular  in  London  as  to  lead  the  gOTemmant 
of  Great  Britain  -any  farther  than  a  series  of  protests. 

XIV.  . 

Armed  with  these  replies,  and  proud  of  his  success,  M.  de 
Montmorency  returned  to  Paris.  The  elections  had  taken 
place  duiing  the  congress,  and  had  stiLl  further  reinforced  the 
war  party  in  the  elective  chamber.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
successes  of  Mina,  of  San  Miguel,  and  of  the  constitutional 
generals  against  the  Army  of  the  Faith  had  increased  the 
audacity  of  the  ultra-factious,  and  the  perils  of  Ferdinand  at 
Madrid.  Everything  in  Spain  announced  the  greatest  con- 
vulsions of  anarchy,  and  the  last  catastrophe  of  royalty 
France  affected  by  alarm,  by  pity,  by  horror,  or  by  hope,  ac- 
cording as  these  scenes  excited  her  applause  or  her  repugnance, 
looked  on,  through  her  whole  extent,  at  this  death-straggle 
between  the  King  and  the  revolution  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  courts  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
addressed  threatening  notes  to  Spain,  concerted  between  them 
and  M.  de  Montmorency.  This  minister,  who  was  created  a 
duke  on  his  return  from  the  congress,  urged  his  colleagues  to 
transmit  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  a  note  in  conformity  with 
the  engagements  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  enter  into  at 
Verona.  The  King,  however,  temporised.  Lord  Wellington, 
on  his  return  to  London,  stopped  at  Paris,  and  conversed  with 
him  on  the  dangers  of  an  adhesion  to  the  wishes  of  the 
northern  powers,  and  of  an  intervention  under  their  auspices, 
which  would  place  his  reign  in  direct  contradiction  with  his 
institutions,  and  relax,  if  it  did  not  altogether  sever  the  ties 
that  connected  his  throne  with  England. 

The  King,  who  had  long  before  discerned  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  the  statesman  under  the  warrior,  was  moved  by  his 
words.  He  equally  dreaded  to  resist,  or  to  submit  too  much 
to  the  ascendancy  of  Russia.  He  participated  in  the  anxiety 
of  M.  de  Villele,  and  adjoamcd  the  decision,  dissatisfied, 
however,  with  the  independence  which  M.  de  Montmorency 
had  affected  at  Vienna  and  at  Verona.      He  had  felt  the 
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nfieesnty  of  proveBtiiig  ttoaichy  i«  his  mimiryp  and  of  effAcUjig 
unity  of  adioa  in  it,  l^  Ai^>oiiiting  M.  do  ViUalo  pregidont  of 
the  council  of  ministers.     This  eleyation  had  hurt  not  the 
heart,  hut  the  dignity  of  M.  do  Montmorency,  who,  from  heing 
an  equal  in  the  ministry,  had  thus  heoome  subordinate.     M.  de 
ViUille,  in  wtue  of  his  tide  as  chief  ^  ib»  oahinat,  addcessed 
to  H.  de  Lagajrd^,  the  lYenoh  Hm^naador  at  Madjdd,  con- 
dliajbery  deapajUsheB,  imknowa  to  the  Mioistar  of  Forei^ 
AffiuxB.    In  these  despatches  he  coi\)und  M.  do  I^^gaixle  to 
obtain  from  ihe  levoluticmary  ohaefis  of  the  Codes  some  tem- 
|Mrate  measures  and  modifioatioBS  in  the  Spanish  eonslitutioa, 
which  would  restore  safety  and  dignity  to  the  Kii^,  promisiog 
at  this  price  the  immobility  and  even  the  alliaaee  of  Fianoe. 
M.  de  Montmoren^  and  his  fiiends  in  1^  Chamher  W9r^ 
offended  and  indignant  at  these  weaknessea,  transformed  by 
them  into  treason  i^aiast  the  cauae  of  thrones  and  ajttais; 
and  the  former  felt  that  this  was  the  moment  to  summon  the 
King  and  his  own  oolkaguea  to  avow  or  disavow  their  policy, 
fie  read  to  the  council  the  note  which  he  had  addressed  to 
the  French  apxbaasador  at  Madrid,  which  hreaithed  energy  and 
war.     This  note,  being  discussed  before  the  King,  was  sup- 
ported by  M.  de  Peyronnet,  Marshal  Victor,  and  M.  Clermont 
de  Tonnere,  and  opposed  by  M.  de  Vill^le,  M.  de  Corbiere,  and 
M.  de  Lanriston.    The  King  put  a  stop  to  the  discussion  by 
aiding  with  his  prime  minister,  and  adopting  qualified  and 
undecided  terms,  which  left  peaee  or  war  in  abeyance.    M.  de 
Montmorensy  refused  with  dignity  to  belie  by  his  acts  at  Paris 
the  promises  he  had  made  at  Veffona.    He  respeotfully  o4brod 
his  lesignatton  to  the  King,  who  aeoepted  it,  and  M.  4e  Villtie 
teiamphed  for  a  day. 

XV. 

But  the  retirement  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  a  ministsr 
4ear  at  once  to  the  congress,  to  the  court,  to  the  royalista,  and 
to  the  church  party,  was  to  be  the  signal  of  the  mpture  between 
4m  minority  of  ^e  Chamber  and  the  Grovemment,  by  whkdi  M. 
4*  ViUUewanld  find  himself  thrown  into  the  same  predicament 
•a  M.  Dbwoi,  with  the  additional  impotation  etf  feol  piay.   He 


^aH  tUi,  and  whether  hennas  jjgQoiant  of  the  indination,  until 
4ien  skilfiUly  Basket*  of  JkLdeChataaabriaady&raneneigetio 
polu^,  ar  whaiber  ha  pratandad  ignoranoa  that  ha  might  not 
hraak  at  the  same  time  with  the  twp  chiefs  of  royalism, 
ha  aaUad  M.  da  Chateauhriaad  to  the  Hiniatiy  of  Foreign 
AfGun.  The  latter,  after  soma  consideration  and  soma  decent 
aomplea  for  hia  old  friend  M.  da  Montmorency,  which  were 
easily  ^anqcushad  by  impatience  to  act  an  important  part,  and 
by  the  penypectiva  of  great  political  interest,  accept^  the 
spoiia  of  M.  de  Montmozen^,  who  was  punished  for  a  fault  of 
opinion  which  was  shared  in  secret  hj  M,  de  Ohateaubriand. 
Ambition  hsa  ita  aophiams,  which  explain  these  otherwise  in- 
axpUcable  contradictioas. 

M.  da  Montmorency  was  grieyed  at  this  infidelity  of  a 
friend,  whose  genius  he  had  admired,  and  whom  in  his  distress 
he  had  protected.  He  did  not  recriminate,  and  did  not  even 
^▼e  his  feelings  too  loud  a  vent ;  he  neither  sought  for  com- 
pensation in  popularity,  or  yangeance  in  opposition.  Inferior 
in  talent,  but  superior  in  mind,  his  virtue  was  one  of  that 
nura  species  which  on^  bouows  from  piety  its  mildness,  its 
hamih^,  and  its  pardon.  He  continued  to  honour,  sometimes 
in  obscurity,  sometimes  at  the  court,  the  King  who  disavowed 
him,  the  minister  who  dismissed  him,  and  the  friend  who 
abandoned  him:  an  example  almost  unique  amongst  those 
parties  and  assemblies,  where  triumph  hardens  the  heart,  and 
da£9at  depcaves  ii,  and  where  changes  of  position  are  so  often 
ehaagea  of  lu^gui^e,  of  cause,  and  of  fidelity. 

XVI. 

Iha  otter  minialars  remained,  the  disavowal  and  defeat  of 
thair  oommon  thought  being  thrown  on  M.  de  Montmorency 
akne.  To  ajj^^aasa  the  resentment  of  tlie  family  and  friends 
of  the  dismissed  minister,  M.  de  Villele  offered  to  the  Duke 
de  Doudeauville,  the  fiEtther  of  M.  Sosthenes  de  la  Eocfaefou- 
cauld,  the  ministry  of  the  King's  household,  which  M.  de 
Blacas  had  occupied,  and  a  participation  in  the  government  to 
Ala  mm.    SvaiTtlui^  ami  ti^us  settled  in  tif^  xf^m  9^  ^ 
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court  and  of  power,  through  the  influence  of  favour  and  the 
smiles  of  hope;  while  the  presence  and  popularity  of  M.  de 
Ohateauhriand  sheltered  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Yillele  and 
royalty  at  the  same  time. 

The  note  transmitted  to  Madrid  hy  the  French  ministry 
after  this  crisis,  drawn  up  with  the  double  view  of  satisfying 
the  allied  powers  by  threatening  Spain  indirectly,  and  of  re- 
assuring that  nation  by  modifying  its  menaces,  was  an  enigma 
unworthy  of  the  frankness  of  a  goYemment,  that  expressed 
nothing  but  indecision  and  pusillanimity.     More  confidential 
despatches  interdicted  the  French  ambassador  from  breaking 
with  the  Cortes,  and  ordered  him  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  order  to  wrest 
from  the  revolution  a  compromise  which  might  preclude  the 
necessity  for  war.     But  the  English  ambassador  himself,  Sir 
William  A'Court,  appeared,  either  from  chance  or  inattention, 
the  most  ill-adapted  man  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  sincere 
protection  of  a  revolution  in  Spain.     Devoted  in  heart  and 
tradition  to  the  old  regime  cause  of  the  continent,  connected 
with  the  aristocracy  of  courts,  hostile  to  the  people,  incredulous 
of  their  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  old  insti- 
tutions, and  to  govern  themselves  by  a  well-regulated  liberty, 
of  a  sceptical  mind,  a  cold  exterior,  and  a  sour  temper,  he  had 
already,  as  ambassador,  witnessed  the  revolution  at  Naples, 
and  no  one  had  so  speedily  despaired  of  the  heroism  of  Italy, 
or  so  bitterly  mocked  its   defeats.     No  one  could  seriously 
expect  from  him  at  Madrid  very  sincere  wishes,  or  very  effi- 
cacious efforts  to    prevent  the   extremities    into   which   the 
ultras   were  precipitating    themselves.      Moreover,   had    Sir 
William  A'Court  been  as  anxious  as  Mr.  Canning  himself  to 
interpose  between  revolutions  and  countel^revolutions  on  the 
continent,  it  is  well  known  that  revolutions  never  listen  to 
their  moderators  till  it  is  too  late,  and  that  peoples,  like  kings, 
only  take  lessons  from  adversity. 

XVII. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Eoxope  and  the  fluctuation  of 
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ideas  of  the  French  government,  when  the  notes  of  the  allied 
OToreigns  and  that  of  Fiance  arrived  at  Madrid.  The  revo- 
utionary  government  replied  to  them  in  the  style  of  Rome  to 
Hannibal,  or  of  the  Convention  to  all  Europe  in  arms.  These 
replies  of  a  people  indignant  at  the  orders  issaed  to  them  even 
upon  their  own  soil,  compelled  the  ambassadors  of  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria,  to  demand  their  passports  from  the 
Spanish  government.  They  were  sent  to  them  in  terms  that 
lowered  the  sentiment  of  offended  dignity  to  insolence  and 
insult  The  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Lagarde,  separated 
himself,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do  by  M.  de  Villele,  from 
his  colleagues  of  the  northern  courts :  he  remained  at  Madrid, 
and  continued,  in  concert  with  Sir  William  A'Court,  to  offer 
his  semi-official  mediation  between  the  King  and  the  revolution. 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  protested  strongly  at  Paris 
against  a  weakness  which  broke  the  union  of  the  resolutions  of 
Verona,  and  which  encouraged  the  resistance  of  the  ultras  by 
every  indecision  which  France  evinced  in  declaring  herself! 
The  royalists  of  the  Chamber,  who  had  already  iirrived  in 
Paris  for  the  opening  session,  broke  out  in  recriminations  and 
threats  against  the  ministxy.  The  King  and  M.  de  Vill^le 
trembled  before  this  indignation  of  their  party,  and  before  the 
merited  reproaches  of  tlie  allied  courts.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
then  throwing  off  the  feigned  moderation  which  he  had  assumed 
until  then,  to  please  the  King  and  M.  de  Villele,  transmitted 
in  his  turn,  threats  and  defiance  to  Madrid,  in  a  despatch  to 
M.  de  Lagarde,  which  he  submitted^to  the  council  of  ministers. 
He  summed  up,  in  an  indignant  note,  the  grievances  with 
which  the  revolution  of  Madrid  had  furnished  France,  the  good 
counsel  rejected,  the  conciliation  disdained,  the  insolent  sum- 
monses addressed  to  the  French  government  to  dissolve  its  army 
of  observation  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  give  up  to  the  punish- 
ment which  awaited  them,  the  fugitive  Spaniards  sheltered  on 
the  protecting  soil  of  France ;  the  French  conspirators,  on  the 
other  hand,  received,  encouraged,  enrolled,  paid,  armed,  invested 
with  dignities,  with  rank,  and  with  commands  in  Spain ;  finally, 
all  the  international  relations  of  the  two  countries  suspended 
by  land  and  sea,  through  the  excesses  of  an  anarchy  which  left 
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DO  personal  safety,  and  the  interests  of  French  commerce  too 
long  sacrificed  hj  a  state  of  underhand  hostility,  which  was 
neither  peace  nor  war,  and  which  could  not  he  prolonged  with- 
out degrading  at  once  the  dignity  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
two  nations. 

He  consequently  ordered  M.  de  Lagarde  to  demand  his 
passports  horn  the  Spanish  goyemment,  and  to  quit  Spain  with 
his  entire  legation ;  adding,  to  hold  out  a  false  and  final  hope 
of  conciliation»  that  this  measure  was  not  yet  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  that  the  Duke  d'AngouUme,  whom  the  King  was 
ahout  to  invest  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  ohsenration, 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  treating  more  effectively  with 
Ferdinand  in  person,  if  this  monarch,  liberated  by  the  Cortes 
from  his  disguised  captivity,  would  present  himself  between 
the  two  armies  to  confer  widi  his  cousin  on  the  bordere  of  the 
Bidassao. 

This  note  being  published  at  Paris  was  backed  by  a  con- 
centration of  troops  towards  the  Pyrenees,  which  left  but  little 
hopes  of  peace.  M.  de  Villdle  alone,  while  proposing  the  note, 
still  hoped  to  withhold  it.  Connected  by  his  relations  as 
Minister  of  Finance  with  all  the  financial  and  mercantile  aris- 
tocracy of  Paris,  who  affected  to  dread  the  result  of  a  war  on 
commercial  interests,  while  unblushingly  speculating  on  the 
fluctuations  of  public  credit,.  M.  de  Vill^le  was  acquiring  a 
secret  popularity  amongst  this  party  of  bankera,  royalists  in  the 
cabinet  and  liberals  in  the  Chamber,  by  letting  them  perceive, 
in  the  intimacy  of  his  intercourae  with  them,  his  repugnance 
to  a  monarchical  intervention,  against  which  they  declaimed  in 
their  meetings  and  in  their  journals.  But  M.  de  Vill^Ie  was  him- 
self already  carried  away  by  the  instinctive  movement  of  public 
safety  in  the  cause  of  the  monarchy,  which  Le  had  been  too 
slow  in  comprehending,  and  which  he  was  now  powerless  to 
retard.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  supported  by  the  wishes  of  the 
northern  courts,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rojalists,  by  the 
honour  of  the  Restoration,  and  by  the  military  impulse  of  the 
impatient  army,  eager  for  action  and  glory,  triumphed  in  the 
council.  He  dictated,  in  spite  of  the  corrections,  tLe  retouches 
and  the  attenuation  of  M.  de  Vill^le  the  King*s  speech  on  the 
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openiDg  of  the  senioD ;  a  speech  which  was  the  war-ciy  of  the 
royalists,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  to  the  Opposition. 

"  I  have  tried  eyerything,"  said  the  King,  with  an  accent 
which  showed  that  his  resolution  was  only  the  more  irrevocahlo 
from  the  patience  with  which  it  had  heen  formed,  *'  I  have 
tried  eveiything  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  my  people,  and  to 
preserve  Spain  herself  from  the  greatest  calamities.  The 
blindness  with  which  the  representations  made  at  Madrid  have 
been  repulsed  leaves  but  little  hope  of  preserving  peace.  I 
have  ordered  the  recall  of  my  minister.  One  hundred  thousand 
French  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  prince  of  my  family  (the 
Duke  d*Angoul^me)  are  ready  to  march,  invoking  the  God  of 
St.  Louis  to  preserve  the  throne  of  Spain  to  a  descendant  of 
Henri  IV.,  to  rescue  that  fine  kingdom  from  ruin,  and  to 
reconcile  it  with  Europe.  If  war  is  inevitable,  I  shall  use 
every  effort  to  contract  its  limit  and  to  shorten  its  duration ;  it 
shell  only  be  undertaken  to  restore  that  peace  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Spain  would  otherwise  render  impossible.  Let 
Ferdinand  VII.  be  free  to  give  to  his  people  those  institutions 
which  they  can  only  hold  from  him,  and  which  by  securing 
quiet  would  dissipate  the  just  alarms  of  France,  from  that 
moment  hostilities  shall  cease.  I  may  venture,  gentlemen,  to 
take  before  you  this  solemn  engagement.  I  have  consulted 
the  dignity  of  my  crown,  and  the  honour  and  safety  of  France. 
We  are  French,  and  we  shall  always  be  of  one  accord  in  the 
defence  of  such  sacred  interests !" 


XVIII. 

These  words,  so  long  expected  by  the  royalist  majority  of 
both  Chambers,  by  the  aristocratical  party,  the  church  party, 
and  we  must  also  say  by  the  party  of  national  honour,  which 
in  such  a  cause  was  not  distinct  from  the  honour  of  the  throne, 
produced  a  burst  of  applause  in  the  Chamber,  and  throughout 
the  country,  which  made  Spain  at  length  tremble.  Public 
credit,  artificially  shaken  for  a  moment  by  the  speculations 
and  feigned  terror  of  the  liberal  opposition  bankers,  rose  m 
•pite  of  them  through  the  confidence  always  inspired  by  a  great 
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resolution.  The  armj  responded  to  it  by  acclluxiations ;  the 
undecided  rallied,  and  the  timid  were  reassured.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  had  contributed  courage  and  genius  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  and  M.  de  VillMe  only  prudence  and 
olyections.  The  salvation  of  royalty,  so  long  threatened,  and 
outraged  with  such  impunity  in  Spain,  was  now  in  the  heart  of 
France.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  calling  forth  the  long  re- 
pressed enthusiasm  of  the  royalists,  had  drawn  from  it  the 
common  safety.  The  King  felt  it  from  the  rebound  of  his 
words ;  he  had  at  length  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
national  sentiment,  of  which  M.  de  Villele  had  made  him  too 
distrustful ;  and  he  learned  that  France  would  be  royalist  on 
all  occasions  when  its  honour,  its  dignity,  and  its  arms  were  in 
accordance  with  royalty. 

The  resistance  to  the  almost  unanimous  movement  which 
enlisted  all  feelings  a^id  opinions  in  the  war,  took  refuge  in  the 
meetings  and  journals  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  statesmen  who  had  not 
uttered  a  murmur  against  the  armed  invasions,  the  conquests 
without  pretext,  and  the  endless  wars  of  Napoleon,  whose  in- 
struments and  counsellors  they  had  been,  the  Dams',  the 
Mol6s,  the  Talleyrands,  the  Pasquiers,  the  Barantes,  and  the 
Segurs,  all  remnants  of  the  Empire,  picked  up  by  the  Eestora- 
tion,  but  leagued  together  to  wrench  it  from  the  royalists,  these 
alone  protested,  with  more  or  less  audacity,  against  a  war 
which  had  no  ambition  for  its  motive,  which  was  preceded  by 
the  most  forbearing  appeals  to  a  compromise  and  conciliation 
of  the  parties  in  Spain,  and  which  proclaimed  beforehand,  if  not 
the  inviolability  of  anarchy,  at  least  the  inviolability  of  the 
throne  and  the  Spanish  nation.  This  contradiction  of  parts  is 
explained  by  the  diversity  of  epochs.  The  Bonapartist  party 
flattered  in  1810  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror  which  enriched 
it  with  the  spoils  of  the  world,  and  in  18/23  it  flattered  an  anti- 
Bourbon  liberalism  which  promised  it  power,  or  popularity. 

de  Talleyrand  and  M.  Mole,  forestalled  in  the  tribune  by 
t     promptitude  of  the  vote,  published  the  speeches  which  they 

prepared.    M.  de  Talleyrand  boasted  in  his  that  he  had 
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eoimselled  Napoleon  tgaiDbt  the  fidal  inrttion  of  Spua.  Tlie 
Opposition,  oomplaisant  tnd credoloas  towds  all  who  aeiic  it, 
pretended  to  beliere  in  this  resistaDce  of  M.  de  TallcTiand, 
which  Napoleon,  silent  in  his  tomb,  ecnid  no  longer  coctndict. 
This  speech,  hawked  abont  bj  all  its  organs.  deceiTed  oohr  those 
who  were  willing  to  be  decetTed.  M.  de  TaUerrand  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  he  appeared  In  the  tribane,  smdied  diplo- 
macy there  more  than  history.  His  opposition  and  his  predictioiis 
to  Napoleon  were  posthumous  merits  which  it  soi&ed  him  to 
appropriate  both  before  the  partisans  and  the  enemies  of  his 
benefactor.  He  wished  it  to  appear  that  his  pretended  wazniiigs 
had  foreshadowed  reverses  and  defections. 

"  It  is  now  sLiteen  years,"  he  said,  with  that  magistenal 
impasdbility  which  defies  the  past,  when  the  past  has  do  Toioe 
to  reply,  **  it  is  now  sixteen  years  srooe.  being  caDed  ap<xi  by 
him  who  then  governed  the  world  to  give  him  my  adrioe  on  a 
struggle  which  was  about  to  take  place  with  the  Spanish  people, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  him.  by  unveiling  to  him  the 
future,  and  by  foretelling  all  the  dangers  that  would  spring  in 
enrnds  from  an  aggression  equally  rash  and  imjnst :  disgnoe 
was  the  reward  of  my  sincerity.  A  strange  destiny  is  that 
which  brings  me  hither,  after  so  loag  a  lapse  of  time,  to  renew 
towards  legitimate  sovereigns  the  same  eSons,  and  the  same 
jounsels !  It  belongs  especially  to  me.  who  have  borne  so  great 
a  part  in  the  events  of  the  double  restoration,  who  by  my  e£>rts, 
I  may  venture  to  say  by  my  success,  have  embarked  my  fame 
and  my  responsibiUty  altogether  in  this  renewal  of  alliance 
between  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  belongs  to  me  to 
prevent  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  the  work  of  wisdom  and  of 
justice  from  being  compromised  by  rash  and  frantic  passions  !'* 

"Where  are  we  going  to?"  was  asked  in  his  turn  by 
M.  Mol^t  an  orator  mortf  innocent  of  the  great  external  errors 
of  Napoleon,  but  equally  responsible  for  his  despotic  system  at 
home.  "  We  are  going,  it  is  said,  to  Madrid!  Alas  !  we  have 
been  already  there  !  Will  a  revolution  cease  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  who  are  suffering  from  it  is  threatened  ? 
Have  we  not  the  example  of  the  French  revolution,  which  was 
invincible  when  its  cause  became  identical  with  that  of  our 
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indepeDdence  ?  Moreover,  parties  frequently  do  things  without 
intending  it,  and  with  thwi  crimei  are  sometimes  aeU  of  neeee- 
litff  r  This  expression  in  the  speech  of  M.  Mole  responded  to 
the  sinister  predictions  of  the  partisans  of  the  war  as  to  the  fate 
which,  in  their  opinion,  awaited  Ferdinand  VII.  Manuel,  a 
few  days  after,  was  expelled  from  the  Ghamher  of  Deputies  for 
a  less  terrible  allusion.  But  the  name,  the  opinions,  and  the  past 
life  of  M.  M0I6,  who  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  proscribed  and 
not  of  the  proscribers  of  1793,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  his  expressions,  and  made  them  acceptable  to  the  royalists 
without  excitbg  their  indignation.  Parties  have  two  weights 
and  two  measures,  by  which  they  estimate  not  words  but 
names.  These  two  speeches  which  produced  no  sensation  in 
ihe  Chamber  (»f  Peers  excited  a  deep  one  in  the  King*s  cabi- 
net. He  dreaded  the  prophecies  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had 
flo  long  appeared  to  him  to  possess  the  conOdence  of  fortune. 
'*  This  man,**  he  said  to  one  of  his  private  friends,  **  confirms 
me  in  the  system  of  M.  de  Yill^le,  to  temporise  and  avoid  the 
war,  if  that  be  possible !" 

XIX. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  opposition  and  royalism 
contested  with  more  terrible  bitterness  the  question  of  peace  or 
war,  between  wliich  the  King  and  M.  de  Vill^le  seemed  still  to 
waver,  in  spite  of  the  declarations  in  the  royal  speech.  M. 
Hyde  de  NeuviHe  presented  the  draft  of  an  address  in  answer 
to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  received  the  applause  of 
the  miyority.  There  was  no  individual  in  the  Chamber  better 
entitled  to  offer  his  sentiments  at  this  crisis  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  for  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  had  devoted  to  it  his  youth, 
his  fortune,  and  his  life.  Descended  from  English  ancestors, 
he  exhibited  in  France  the  determined  fanaticism  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Stuarts,  who  personified  in  a  royal  race,  honour, 
religion,  and  country,  and  to  whom  expiation  and  the  scaffold 
seemed  nothing  more  than  the  duties  of  their  faith.  An  in- 
defatigable conspirator  under  the  republic  and  under  the 
Empire,  a  courageous  emissary  of  the  King  and  the  princes  im 
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Paris,  living  one  half  of  his  life  under  false  names,  baffling  tlia 
police  of  the  Directory  and  of  Bonaparte,  bj  a  more  secret 
police,  the  ramifications  of  Mrhich  he  had  laid  down  even  to  the 
capital,  for  the  service  of  the  Bourbons ;  connected  with  the 
Polignacs,  the  Bourmonts,  the  Rivieres,  the  Moreaus,  the 
Pichegrus,  the  Georges,  the  Clichiens,  and  the  Vendeaiis  ;  su- 
pected  even  of  complicity  with  the  fabricators  of  the  infernal 
machine,  a  suspicion  equally  odious  and  unjust,  for  his  chamc- 
ter,  though  eminently  fitted  by  courage  and  frankness  for 
the  honourable  pursuit  of  fame,  was  altogether  antagonistic  to 
crime.  As  a  refugee  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  yean 
of  the  Empire,  having  rubbed  off  in  that  land  of  freedom  apart 
of  his  pr^udices  against  popular  institutions,  and  only  pre- 
served his  fidelity  as  a  subject  in  the  breast  of  a  citizen,  M. 
Hyde  de  Neuville  had  returned  to  France  with  his  princes. 
Having  been  elected  to  the  Chamber  by  Berry,  his  native 
place,  he  distingmshed  himself  amongst  the  ultra-royalists  by 
some  stringent  doctrines  of  purification  and  ebullitions  of  zeal, 
which  were  subsequently  cooled  down,  and  by  a  fieiy,  frank  and 
manly  eloquence,  through  which  the  man  of  action  rather  than 
the  orator,  was  visible.  His  noble  countenance,  his  elevated 
head,  his  martial  air,  the  dangers  he  had  incurred  for  the 
monarchy,  his  adventures,  his  imprisonment,  his  persecutions, 
and  his  exile,  gave  him  great  authority  amongst  the  royalists, 
and  constituted  him  a  sort  of  tribune  of  royalty. 

A  man  of  this  stamp  could  not  hesitate  in  urging  his  princes 
and  his  political  party  to  embark  in  the  cause  of  monarchy  in 
Spain.  He  was  led  away  by  everything  that  had  the  appearance 
of  heroism.  His  opinions  were  nothing  more  than  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  honour. 

XX. 

*' Factions,"  said  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  in  his  address, 
"  have  at  length  lost  every  hope  of  impunity.  France  is  ex- 
hibiting to  Europe  the  way  in  which  public  calamities  are 
repaired.  Destined  by  providence  to  fill  up  the  abyss  of 
revolutions,  the  King  has  tried  everything  to  guarantee  his 
people,  and  to  save  Spain  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  tlie 
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rebellion  of  some  peijured  soldiers.  A  blind  obstinacj  hm 
ropolsed  the  counsels  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
6ire»  we  are  French!  no  sacrifice  will  be  spared  by  jour 
people  to  defend  the  dignity  of  your  crown,  and  the  honour 
and  safety  of  France !  It  is  your  duty  to  stifle  anarchy  in 
order  to  conquer  peace ;  to  restore  freedom  to  a  king  of  your 
blood,  and  to  deliver  from  oppression  a  people  who  assisted 
you  to  break  your  own  chains.  Your  fsuthful  and  courageous 
army,  that  army  which  despised  the  base  incentives  to  revolt, 
advances  with  ardour  at  your  voice,  under  the  standard  of  the 
lilies;  it  has  taken  up,  and  will  bear  arms  solely  for  the 
maintenance  of  social  order,  and  to  preserve  from  eveiy  con- 
tagious and  disorganising  principle  our  country  and  our  insti- 
tutions.** 

This  expressive  address  of  one  of  the  most  impatient  royal- 
ists of  the  Chamber,  exceeded  in  its  language  the  wishes  of  M. 
de  VUlele,  and  did  violence  in  reality  to  the  King,  by  appearing 
to  applaud  his  energy.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  his  friends,  the  court,  and  the  army,  all  seemed 
personified  in  the  words  of  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville.  For  the 
government  to  reject  them  would  be  to  disavow  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority ;  while  to  accept  them  would  be  submitting  to 
the  yoke  of  its  friends,  and  renouncing  all  compromise  with 
the  liberal  party,  all  negociation  with  the  liberals  of  Madrid, 
and  all  concert  with  England.  M.  de  Villele,  compelled  by 
necessity  to  choose  between  these  two  extremes  which  he  was 
equally  averse  to,  decided  for  the  one  least  dangerous  at  the 
moment  to  the  crown  and  to  his  ministry.  Though  carried 
away,  he  pretended  himself  to  originate  the  movement  he 
oould  no  longer  restrain,  but  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  the 
credit  of  it.  Meanwhile  confidential  rumours,  which  revealed 
to  the  ultra-royalists  the  indecision  and  repugnance  of  the 
prime  minister,  were  circulating  in  the  Chamber.  These  ru- 
mours nourished  against  him  the  animosity  of  M.  de  Labour- 
donnaie,  M.  de  Lalott,  and  their  friends,  enthusiastic  men, 
who  wished  to  serve  their  party  by  violent  measures,  and 
whom  secret  rivalship  of  importance,  of  talent,  and  of  ambition 
irritated  underhand  against  the  chief  of  the  cabinet.     Thia 
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group  of  raaloontents  did  not  dmre  to  refbae  the  sabaidiM 
demanded  for  the  wir,  as  tnicli  a  lefoaal  noold  have  been  a 
contradiction  to  their  loyalism,  hot  thej  hoped  to  midennine 
the  minister  nhile  Todng  for  his  proposition,  and  to  crash  him 
onder  the  very  support  thej  were  flhi^ng  tt  ham.  This  nas 
the  origin  of  the  rojalist  counter-oppositiMi  that  was  fonned  in 
the  Chambers  under  the  influence  of  two  erfl  paa8ion&,  anger 
and  eoYj,  which  linked  together  at  a  later  period  the  ultra- 
monarchjr  and  the  ultnrreYolution  men ;  whk^  eoBeeted  mto 
one  focus  all  the  germs  of  fiiction,  ddlfullT  fomented  \j  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  himself;  which,  bj  diriding  the  roTslisti, 
deprived  the  goTernment  td  %  bioader  basis  whereon  to  fomd 
dhe  oonstitntional  monarchy;  and  idnch,  after  having  over- 
turned M.  de  Vill^le,  whose  prudence  and  mbdendion  had 
combined  the  centres,  left  nothing  to  the  Restoration  hot  the 
option  of  gitiug  itself  up  to  the  extreme  left,  to  the  enemies 
wlio  were  plotting  its  destruction,  or  to  the  ertreme  ri^ht,  ti 
the  blind  and  retrogressive  IkisBds  who  were  making  it  an- 
tagonistic to  the  nation* 

XXI. 

M.  Royer  Collard  opened  the  discussion  by  a  speech 
wherein  he  repeated  in  better  language  the  predictions  of  M. 
de  Talleyrand  and  M.  Mol^,  against  the  war  of  interrention 
in  Spain.  An  tncomparable  orator  for  the  philosophy  of  a 
discussion  of  principles,  and  for  the  formula  of  kngoage,  M. 
Royer  Collard  had  none  of  those  instinctire  illuminatioDS  which 
enlighten  and  decide  the  statesmsn  in  questions  of  foreign 
policy.  He  pondered  every  thing,  but  felt  nothing.  In  such 
deliberations  the  genius  lies  in  the  sentiment ;  in  this  he  was 
deficient,  and  events  belied  his  auguries,  as  well  as  those  of 
M.  Mol^  and  M.  de  Talleyrand.  His  eloquence  was  doll  and 
spiritless  like  his  ideas ;  and  gratified  nothing  but  the  scruples, 
the  timidity,  or  the  mslevofenoe  of  the  Chamber.  General 
Fey  displayed  the  concealed  hand  of  the  counter-revolution  and 
the  sacerdotal  power,  coercing  the  government  itself  to  go  and 
leconqner  at  Madrid  the  right  of  oppressing  France.    He  pie- 
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dieted  disasters  to  our  arms,  and  reactions  against  our  liberties. 
M.  de  Yillele  rctplied  bj  acknowledging  in  fiact  his  ideas  of 
compromise  and  peace,  in  so  far  as  thej  had  been  compatible 
with  the  dignity  and  security  of  France  ;  but  showing  at  the 
same  time  that  the  insults  of  the  Spanish  government,  which 
summoned  us  even  to  withdraw  our  army  of  observation,  left 
us  no  other  choice  than  war  or  humiliation.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  no  orator,  but  he  had  eloquence.  Destitute  of  that 
flame  of  extemporaiy  speaking  which  gushes  out  on  contra- 
diction, and  which  illuminates  and  strikes  with  the  thunders 
of  the  tribune,  ho  thought  beforehand,  he  disposed  in  order, 
and  colouivxl  his  pages  at  leisure,  and  displaying  them  before 
the  Assembly  he  obtained  more  deliberately,  and  from  pos- 
ieri^,  the  applause  which  the  orator  obtains  at  the  moment 
His  speech,  which  was  laboriously  studied,  was  at  once  the 
^exposition  of  his  genius  and  the  manifesto  of  royalism  in  the 
far/9  of  Europe ;  and  the  fame  by  which  it  was  ushered  made 
it  listened  to,  not  as  a  speech  but  as  an  oracle.  When  such 
men  speak  it  is  no  longer  tLo  poiitical  orator  that  is  listened 
to,  but  the  finished  artist.  Opinion  declares  its  incompetence 
in  the  presence  of  art,  and  even  the  greatness  of  the  discussion 
vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  the  man, 

XXII. 

M  de  Chateaubriand,  imitating  the  haughty  deference  of 
Miraboau  towards  Bamave,  the  most  important  of  his  opponents 
in  the  question  of  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  affected,  as  he 
oommenced  reading  his  speech,  to  turn  towards  the  side  of 
General  Foy,  and  to  address  his  words  to  the  most  popular 
and  most  worthy  of  his  adversaries  in  the  Opposition. 

"  Gentlemen/'  he  said,  with  the  nervous  accent  which  his 
timidity  in  presence  of  the  Assembly  imparted  to  his  voice. 
And  with  that  concentrated  expression  which  reflection  lent  to 
his  features,  **  I  shall  at  once  set  aside  the  personal  objections, 
ior  private  feelings  must  have  no  place  here^  I  have  no  reply 
to  make  to  mutilai^-d  pieces,  printed  by  means  unknown  to 
I  in  foreign  ^^ueites.    1  commeuced  my  ministarisl  career 
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with  the  honourable  member  who  spoke  last,  during  the 
hundred  days,  when  we  each  had  a  portfolio  ad  interim,  he  at 
Paris  and  I  at  Ghent.  I  was  then  writing  a  romance,  he  was 
employed  on  history ;  I  still  adhere  to  romance. 

'*  I  am  about  to  examine  the  series  of  oljections  presented 
at  this  tribune.  These  are  numerous  and  -diversified ;  but  that 
I  may  not  go  astray  in  so  vast  a  field,  I  shall  arrange  them 
under  different  heads. 

"  Let  us  first  examine  the  question  of  intervention.  Has 
one  government  a  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affurs  of 
another  government  ?  This  great  question  of  public  right  has 
been  resolved  in  opposite  ways ;  those  who  have  connected  it 
with  natural  law,  as  Bacon,  Puffendorf,  Grotius,  and  all  the 
ancients,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  permitted  to  take  up  arms, 
in  the  name  of  human  society,  against  a  people  who  violate 
the  principles  upon  which  general  order  is  based,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  private  life  we  punish  common  disturbers  of  the 
peace. 

"  Those  who  look  upon  the  question  as  a  point  of  civil  law 
maintain,  on  the  oontraiy,  that  one  government  has  no  right  to 
intervene  in  the  lifiairs  of  another  government 

'*  Thus,  the  former  place  the  right  of  intervention  in  our 
duties,  and  the  latter  in  our  interests. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  adopt  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  civil 
law;  I  take  the  side  of  modem  politicians,  and  I  say  with 
them,  no  government  has  a  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal 
afiGedrs  of  another  government 

"  In  fact,  if  this  principle  were  not  admitted,  and  especially 
by  peoples  who  enjoy  a  free  constitution,  no  nation  could  be 
free  on  its  own  soil ;  for  the  corruption  of  a  minister,  or  the 
ambition  of  a  king,  would  be  sufficient  to  occasion  an  attack 
upon  any  state  which  should  endeavour  to  improve  its  condition. 
To  the  various  causes  of  war,  already  too  numerous,  you  would 
thereby  add  a  perpetual  principle  of  hostility,  a  principle  of 
which  every  man  in  possession  of  power  would  be  the  judge, 
because  he  would  always  have  the  right  of  saying  to  bis  neigh- 
bours :  Your  institutions  displease  me ;  change  them,  or  I  shall 
declare  war  against  you. 
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**  I  hope  my  honourable  opponents  will  acknowledge  that 
I  explain  myself  frankly. 

'*  Bat  in  presenting  myself  in  this  tribane  to  maintain  the 
justice  of  oar  intervention  in  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  how  am  I  to 
escape  from  the  principle  which  I  myself  have  enoanced  ?  You 
shall  see,  gentlemen. 

"  When  modem  politicians  had  rejected  the  right  of  inter- 
▼ention,  by  quitting  the  natural,  to  place  themselyes  within  the 
civil  law,  they  found  themselves  very  much  embarrassed. 
Cases  occurred  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  abstain  from 
intervention  without  putting  the  State  in  danger.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  it  was  said :  *  Let  the  colonies 
perish  rather  than  a  principle !  *  and  the  colonies  accordingly 
perished.  Was  it  right  to  say  also :  *  Let  social  order  perish 
father  than  a  principle?'  That  they  might  not  be  wrecked 
against  the  very  rule  they  had  established  they  had  recourse  to 
an  exception,  by  means  of  which  they  returned  to  the  natural 
law,  and  said :  *  No  government  has  a  right  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  nation,  unless  in  such  a  case  as  may  com- 
promise the  immediate  safety,  and  essential  interests  of  that 
government.*  I  shall  presently  quote  the  authority  from  which 
I  borrow  these  words. 

"  The  exception,  gentlemen,  does  not  appear  to  me  more 
questionable  than  the  rule ;  no  State  can  allow  its  essential 
hiterests  to  perish,  under  the  penalty  of  perishing  itself  as  a 
State.  Having  reached  this  point  of  the  question  the  whole 
face  of  it  is  changed, — we  find  ourselves  altogether  upon 
different  ground.  I  am  no  longer  bound  to  contest  the  rule, 
but  to  prove  that  the  case  of  exception  has  occurred  for 
France. 

"  Before  I  adduce  the  motives  which  justify  your  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  I  ought  first,  gentiemen,  to  support 
my  statement  on  the  authority  of  examples. 

**I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  in  the  course  of  my 
speech  to  speak  of  England,  since  my  honourable  opponents 
quote  it  every  moment  against  us,  in  their  extempore,  as  well 
as  in  their  written  and  printed  speeches.  It  was  Great  Britain 
akme  who  defended  these  principles  at  Verona,  and  it  is  she 
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alone  who  now  rises  against  the  right  of  interrention ;  it  is  she 
that  is  readj  to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  a  free  people ;  it 
is  she  that  reproves  an  impions  war,  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
nian, — a  war  which  a  little  bigotted  and  serrile  focdon  wishes 
to  undertake,  to  return  on  its  conclusion  to  bum  the  French 
Charter,  after  having  rent  in  pieces  the  Spanish  Constitution. 
Is  not  that  it,  gentlemen  ?  We  shall  return  to  all  these  points; 
but  first  let  us  speak  of  the  intervention. 

'*I  fear  that  my  honourable  opponents  have  made  a  bad 
choice  of  their  authority.  England,  say  they,  has  set  us  a 
great  example  by  protecting  the  independence  of  nations. 

'*  Let  England,  safe  amidist  her  waves,  and  defended  by 
ancient  institutions, — let  England, — which  has  not  suffered 
either  the  disasters  of  two  invasions,  or  the  disorders  of  a 
thirty  years'  revolution, — think  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Spain,  and  feel  averse  to  intervene  in  her  afiBedrs,  nothing 
certainly  can  be  more  natural ;  but  does  it  follow  that  France 
ei^joys  the  same  security,  and  is  in  the  same  position  ?  When, 
under  other  circumstances,  the  essential  interests  of  Groat 
Britain  have  been  compromised  did  she  not  for  her  own  safety, 
and  very  justly  without  doubt,  derogate  from  the  principles 
which  are  now  invoked  in  her  name  ? 

"  England,  on  going  to  war  with  France,  promulgated,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1793,  the  famous  declaration  of 
Whitehall.  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  read  a  passage  of  it  for 
you ;  the  document  commences  by  recalling  the  calamities  of 
the  revolution,  and  then  adds : — 

**  *  The  intentions  set  forth  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  the 
French  government,  of  establishing  upon  a  solid  basis  personal 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  property,  of  securing  to  a  numerous 
people  a  wise  legislation,  an  administration,  and  just  and  moder 
ate  laws, — all  these  salutary  views  have  unhappily  disappeared  ; 
they  have  given  place  to  a  system  destructive  of  all  public 
order,  maintained  by  proscriptions,  by  banishment,  by  confisca- 
tions without  number,  by  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  by 
massacres,  the  memory  of  which  is  frightful.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  unhappy  country,  so  long  deceived  by  promises  of 
happiness,  always  renewed  at  the  epoch  of  eveiy  fresh  crime, 
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hire    been    plunged    into   an    abj88  of   calamities   without 
example. 

"  This  state  of  afiGBtirs  cannot  subsist  in  France,  without 
implicating  in  one  common  danger  all  the  neighbouring  powers, 
without  giving  them  the  right,  without  imposing  upon  them  the 
duty  of  arresting  the  progress  of  an  evil  which  only  exists  by 
the  successive  violation  of  all  laws,  and  every  sense  of  propriety, 
and  by  the  subversion  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
unite  men  together,  by  the  ties  of  social  life.  His  Miyesty 
certainly  does  not  mean  to  dispute  with  France  the  right  of 
reforming  its  laws ;  he  would  never  wish  to  influence  by  ex- 
ternal force  the  mode  of  government  of  an  independent  state : 
nor  does  he  desire  it  now,  but  in  so  far  as  this  object  has  be- 
come essential  to  the  peace  and  security  of  other  powers. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  demands  of  France,  and  his 
demand  is  based  upon  a  just  title,  the  termination  at  length 
of  a  system  of  anarchy  which  is  only  powerful  in  doing  wrong, 
incapable  of  fulfilling  towards  the  French  people  the  first  duty 
of  government,  to  repress  the  disturbances  and  to  punish  the 
crimes  which  daily  multiply  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  disposing  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  of  their  lives 
and  property,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  other  nations,  and  to 
nuike  all  Europe  the  theatre  of  similar  crimes  and  like  calami- 
ties. He  demands  of  France  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
and  legitimate  government,  founded  on  the  recognised  princi- 
ples of  universal  justice,  and  calculated  to  maintain  with  other 
nations  the  customary  relations  of  union  and  of  peace.  The 
King,  on  his  part,  promises  beforehand,  a  suspension  of 
hostilities ;  and  friendship  in  so  far  as  be  may  be  permitted  by 
events  which  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  human  will,  safety 
and  protection  to  all  those  who,  declaring  themselves  for  a 
monarchical  government,  shall  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
despotism  of  an  anarchy  which  has  broken  all  the  most  sacred 
ties  of  society,  rent  asunder  all  the  relations  of  civil  life,  vio- 
lated all  rights,  confounded  all  duties ;  availing  itself  of  the 
name  of  liberty  to  exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  annihilate 
all  property,  to  seize  upon  all  estates,  founding  its  power  on 
the  pretended  (kmaent  of  the  people,  and  ruining  whoLe  pr> 
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movement  of  intervention,  we  shall  z^LJLt  li*  !•.•*: '^.z  ::  lit 
monarch  more  perilous?  But  dii  Engl&ni  save  L>.n^  XVI. 
by  refusing  to  declare  herself?  Is  lu.-:  ihe  :Licrver.uoo  which 
prerentB  the  evil  more  useful  than  that  by  which  it  is  avenged  f 
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Spain  had  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Paris  at  the  period  of  the 
celebrated  catastrophe,  and  his  prayers  could  obtain  nothing. 
What  was  this  family  witness  doing  there?  He  was  certainly 
not  required  to  authenticate  a  death  that  was  known  to  earth 
and  heaven.  Gentlemen,  the  trials  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Louis 
XYI.  are  already  too  much  for  the  world,  but  another  judicial 
murder  would  establish,  on  the  authority  of  precedents,  a  sort 
of  criminal  right,  and  a  body  of  jurisprudence  for  the  use  of 
sulgects  against  their  kings. 

"But  England,  perhaps,  who  had  admitted  the  case  of 
exception  in  her  own  cause,  will  not  admit  it  in  the  cause  of 
another.  No,  gentlemen,  England  has  not  so  narrow  and 
selfish  a  policy.  She  recognises  in  others  the  rights  she  claims 
for  herself.  Her  essential  interests  were  not  compromised  by 
the  revolution  of  Naples  :  she  did  not  consider  it  her  duty  to 
intervene ;  but  she  decided  that  it  might  be  otherwise  with 
respect  to  Austria,  and  it  was  on  the  subject  of  this  transaction 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  explained  himself  so  distinctly  in  his 
circular  of  the  10th  January,  1821.  He  at  first  contests  the 
principle  of  intervention  laid  down  by  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  in  the  Laybach  circular,  he  then  adds :  '  It  must  be 
Searly  underttood  that  no  government  con  he  more  disposed  than 
the  British  government  to  maintain  the  right  of  any  or  of  all 
stateSf  to  intervene,  vhen  their  immediate  security,  or  their 
essential  interests  are  seriously  compromised  by  the  domestic 
transactions  of  another  state,*  There  can  be  nothing  more 
formal  than  this  declaration ;  and  the  home  secretary  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Peel,  was  not  afraid  to  say,  in  one  of  the  late 
sittings  Jpf  the  House  of  Commons,  tliat  Austria  had  had  a 
right  to'  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Naples.  Certainly  if 
Austria  bad  had  the  right  to  go  to  Naples  to  overturn  the 
Spanish  Constitution  there,  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  denied 
the  right  of  combatting  that  Constitution  in  its  own  country 
when  it  puts  France  in  danger. 

"It  now  remains  to  show  that  we  are  in  a  legal  case  of 
exceptioui  and  that  our  essential  interests  are  iryured.  In  the 
first  place,  our  essential  interests  are  injured  by  the  state  of 
rufferance  in  whidi  a  portion  of  our  commerce  is  held  by  the 
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memory  of  our  weakness  in  the  first  military  act  of  the  Res- 
toration be  for  OTer  allied  to  the  memory  of  the  return  of 
legitimacy. 

"But  for  what  purpose  has  an  army  of  observation  been 
established?  Why  not  allow  Spain  to  consume  herself?  What 
neutrality !  What!  Eren  if  we  were  certain  of  being  sheltered 
from  the  evils  which  desolate  the  soil  of  our  neighbours,  would 
we  coolly  look  on  and  see  them  destroy  one  another  without 
attempting  to  interpose  a  generous  hand  between  them !  And 
if  we  were  confident  of  our  neutrality  being  respected,  ought 
wo  by  our  improvidence  to  allow  the  Spaniards  to  fight  their 
battles  in  the  very  midst  of  us,  to  bum  our  villages  and  to 
plunder  our  peasantry  f  Would  not  the  violation  of  our  terri- 
tory be  sufficient  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  cordon  of 
safety  ?  England  herself  has  approved  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure.  In  the  official  note  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  presented  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage :  '  Considering  that  a  civil  war  is  raging  on  the 
whole  extent  of  frontier  which  separates  the  two  kingdoms, 
that  armies  are  operating  on  every  point  of  this  frontier  on  the 
French  side,  and  that  there  is  not  a  town  or  village  of  this 
frontier,  on  the  French  side,  which  does  not  incur  the  risk 
of  being  insulted  or  disturbed,  no  ono  con  disapprove  of  the 
precaution  taken  by  his  most  christian  majesty,  of  forming  a 
corps  of  observation  for  the  protection  of  his  frontiers,  and  Uie 
tranquillity  of  his  subjects.* 

**  On  the  11th  January  lost,  a  note  addressed  to  His  Most 
Christian  Migesty's  Charged' Affaires  in  London,  by  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State  of  His  Britannic  Mi^esty,  contains  these  words : 
'  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  offered  no  objection,  in  the  name 
of  the  King  his  master,  to  the  precautionary  measures  adopted 
by  France  on  her  own  frontiers,  because  those  measures  were 
evidently  authorised  by  the  right  of  self-defenoe,  not  only  against 
the  sanatory  dangers  in  which  they  originated,  and  which  were 
the  motives  exclusively  alleged  up  to  the  month  of  September 
for  maintaining  them,  but  also  against  the  inconvenience  which 
France  might  sustain  from  civil  commotions,  in  a  country  only 
aepanted  from  her  by  a  conventional   boundary  against  the 
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\riiich  would  leave  lis  nothing  to  apprehend.'  Should  the  con- 
stitution of  Cadiz  continue  such  as  it  is,  it  would  infallibly  re- 
duce Spain  to  a  republic  ;  we  might  then  see  alliances  formed 
and  relations  created,  which,  in  future  wars,  might  considerably 
diminish  our  strength.  Before  the  revolution  France  had  only 
one  frontier  to  defend.  She  was  guarded  on  the  South  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  West  by  Spain,  on  the  North  by  the 
Ocean,  and  on  the  East  by  Switsezland :  there  remained,  there- 
fore, between  the* North  and  the  East  only  a  short  line,  bristling 
with  fortified  places,  on  which  we  could  assemble  all  our  forces. 
Let  this  state  of  things  be  changed ;  let  us  be  forced  to  watch 
our  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  and  at  that  instant  the  division 
of  our  army  would  compel  us  in  order  to  defend  the  North,  to 
make  those  efforts  by  which  States  are  exhausted.  Such  a  po- 
sition might  produce  the  greatest  calamities ;  yes,  gentlemen,  the 
greatest  calamities,  and  I  am  well  grounded  in  the  assertion.  Let 
us  learn  from  experience  ;  through  what  countries  have  those 
armies  passed  which  have  invaded  our  territory?  Through 
Switzerland  and  through  Spain,  which  the  frantic  ambition  and 
false  policy  of  one  man  had  detached  from  our  alliance.  Short- 
sighted politicians,  let  us  not  imagine  that  the  innovations  of 
Spain  are  nothing  to  us,  and  thus  expose,  by  the  consequence  of 
our  errors,  the  independence  of  our  posterity. 

"  I  am  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  the  great  question  of  the 
coalition  and  of  the  congresses :  the  coalition  has  been  invented 
to  enslave  the  world ;  the  tyrants  are  assembled  to  conspire 
against  the  people ;  at  Verona,  France  begged  the  assistance 
of  Europe  to  destroy  freedom  ;  at  Verona  our  plenipotentiaries 
compromised  the  honour  and  sold  the  independence  of  their 
countiy;  the  occupation  of  France  and  Spain  was  decided  on ; 
the  Cossacks  were  to  huny  from  their  distant  haunts  to 
execute  the  great  designs  of  the  kings,  and  these  latter  were 
to  compel  France  to  enter  into  an  odious  war,  as  the  ancients 
occasionally  made  their  Helots  march  to  battle. 

"  This  is  the  point,  gentlemen,  when  I  am  obliged  to  make 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  coolness  and  discretion  which  th^ 
dignity  of  character  demands.  It  is  difficult,  I  confess,  to 
listen  without  emotion  to  such  strange  accusations  against  an 
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gentlemen,  protested  against  this  surrender  of  the  dignity  of 
France  ?  Could  it  be,  by  chance,  those  veiy  persons  who  had 
lowered  that  dignity  at  Verona  ?  In  this  case  it  would  be  but 
just  to  .hear  them  before  they  were  condemned,  and  not  too 
hastily  to  conclude  that  they  have  changed  their  opinions  and 
their  principles  because  others  hare  done  so. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  haye  to  make  an  avowal  to  you :  I  went  to 
the  congress  with  prejudices  but  little  fiaYourable  to  it ;  for  I 
still  recollected  the  scornful  treatment  of  Europe.  Being  a 
sincere  friend  to  the  public  liberties  and  the  independence  of 
nations,  I  was  somewhat  shaken  by  those  calumnies  which  are 
still  repeated  every  day.  What  was  I  compelled  to  see  at 
Yerona?  Princes  full  of  moderation  and  justice;  kings, 
honest  men,  whom  their  subjects  would  wish  to  have  for 
friends  if  they  had  them  not  for  masters.  I  have  written 
down,  gentlemen,  the  words  I  heard  issue  from  the  mouth  of 
a  prince,  whose  magnanimity  my  honourable  opponents  have 
praised,  and  whose  favour  they  have  sought  at  another  epoch. 

" '  I  am  very  glad,'  said  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  me 
one  day,  *  that  you  have  come  to  Verona,  that  you  may  be  a 
witness  of  the  truth.  Could  you  believe,  as  is  said  by  our 
enemies,  that  the  Coalition  is  a  word  only  made  use  of  to 
cover  ambition?  That,  perhaps,  might  have  been  true  in  the 
ancient  state  of  things;  but  we  have  something  else  than 
private  interests  to  think  of  now  a-days,  when  the  civilized 
world  is  in  danger ! 

'*' There  can  no  longer  be  any  such  thing  as  English, 
French,  Russian,  Prussian,  or  Austrian  policy ;  there  is  no 
longer  any  but  a  general  policy  which  ought,  for  the  safety  of 
all,  to  be  admitted  in  common  by  peoples  and  kings.  It  was 
my  duty  the  first  to  exhibit  my  conviction  of  the  principles 
upon  which  I  founded  the  Coalition.  An  opportunity  offered 
itself  in  the  Greek  revolution ;  nothing,  certainly,  seemed 
more  to  my  interest  and  that  of  my  subjects,  or  more  consonant 
with  the  wishes  of  my  country,  than  a  religious  war  with 
Turkey  ;  but  I  thought  I  saw  the  revolutionary  sign  in 
the  troubles  of  the  Pelopoimesus,  and  from  that  moment  I 
abstained. 
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with  powers  of  equal  strength  with  its  own,  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  a  perfect  reciprocity  ?  What  nation  has  ever  been 
without  alliance,  in  the  midst  of  other  nations  ?  Does  there 
exist  in  histoiy  a  single  example  ?  Is  it  wished  to  make  a  sort 
of  Hebrew  people  of  the  French,  segregated  from  the  rest  of 
the  human  race?  To  what  reproach  very  different] j  founded 
would  the  government  be  exposed,  if  it  had  foreseen,  or  com- 
bined nothing,  and  if,  in  the  event  of  a  possible  war,  it  was 
ignorant  even  of  the  part  which  might  be  taken  bj  other 
powers. 

"  At  the  period  when  we  had  no  army,  when  we  went  for 
nothing  amongst  the   states  of  the  continent:   when   petty 
German  princes  invaded  our  villages  with  impunity,  and  we 
did  not  dare  to  complain  of  it,  no  one  said  that  we  were  slaves ; 
but  at  present,  when  our  military  regeneration  has  astonished 
Europe, — when  our  voice  is  listencNi  to  in  the  assembly  of 
kings, — when  new  conventions  have  effeused  the  memory  of 
those  treaties  by  which  we  were  compelled  to  expiate  our 
victories, — it  is  asserted  that  we  are  suffering  under  a  humili- 
ating yoke  I  Cast  your  eyes  upon  Italy  and  you  will  see  another 
effect  of  the  congress  of  Verona :  Piedmont,  the  evacuation  of 
which  will  be  completed  by  the  month  of  October ;  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  from  which  seventeen  thousand  men  are  being 
withdrawn,  the  military  contribution  of  which  is  diminished, 
and  which  would  now  be  totally  evacuated  had  its  army  been 
re-organised. 

**  Did  not  Austria,  however,  aspire  to  the  entire  dominion 
of  Italy  ?  Did  not  the  congress  of  Laybach  deliver  up  to  it 
this  fine  country  ?  And,  generally  speaking,  are  not  all  these 
congresses  invented  to  extend  oppression,  and  to  stifle  the 
liberty  of  peoples  under  long  military  occupations  ?  One  year, 
however,  has  scarcely  passed,  and  behold,  atnbitious  Austria  is 
in  the  act  of  returning  to  their  legitimate  sovereigns  the  states 
she  has  saved  from  revolutions ! 

"  France  has  no  intention,  gentlemen,  of  imposing  institu- 
tions on  Spain :  national  liberties  enough  repose  in  the  laws  of 
the  ancient  Cortes  of  Arragon  and  of  Castile,  to  furnish  the 
Spaniards  with  a  remedy  both  against  anarchy  and  despotism 
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Our  adversaries.  howeTcr.  sb?cli  be  c:-^>:ec:-  a:: a  s-:  -^ 

proach  us,  on  the  oce  hand,  w.-^  is  ir:^:^:^  zc  -^i-^^a ^.^ 

arbitruT  power  in  Spain.  a=i  ■:*:  zz*  .-.ic  -nii.  li-  rr:;-c:  :f 
naturalising  the  charter  :h-*r>?. 

We  cannot,  at  cne  azi  u.*  sf^*?  :z2?i.  »v=i  Irr  l''-fr7  xii 
slarerr. 

*'  Gentlemen.  I  »"-l.  frz^-j  aizi::  uaz  Jnsi!-  nnpr  i..:r  -. 
meddle  with  the  i«:l;~sL  es'aiLji-.Lsi-si's 
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of  fortune  and  :i-r  Tnjzriz  ■:  tl-ei  ?i*i:jL-i.t  T  ^  ^;  g-z 
euemv  wh«j  spe:iks  v.  -.*i.  :  -t  iis  t:-.  Ti--:;*--t=i  ^i.-  -^r^-rz 
of  Tour  n:'*l«r  i-e*'!^-   u  ^2?=  in-r  -1*1  T^rr    .iz  -ij:;:   \     ^    -  - 
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ever  falUr.  :r=  •Ji-r  *M*-r  :ii  '.in  t-.'-l  T  i  1*.-  --—•.-•^1 
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the  most  i^t'^Tr:;!  c^i'-th  '. .^i-i  i  '  "."-an  •  .:  . t.-  .  7  r^jy 
TOUT  misrbrruz-rs  i::f  *  •!_•  ^'.-r"  f'lf*  ^doi  -^-  -  ■;  :;-rr  x. 
scourges:  B:s-ip4rjr  iz'i  tif*  r*'  :  x-- «!.  I*-:.---  -  j-v:-^ 
from  the  «««:.::::  u  7  r.  ^ii--  rrr  ;.ar-:  ■_>  i:-'-.* 
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has  been  ira^r:  :T:-»e^i  "Ju^  Ji-t  ■  c  .?    r.  -„*- .i.-.-  :.       ;_^- 
which   Fraii.e  :»   a:   irrs- i"    :  i-^^lf-:       -•  •  —  -    .    "•    ■  -_  . 
marching  to  zh*  i-tL-rnzi-i    :  i    .:•  l-.-  -.     i.: .    ..,-    ..  .-.*.. 
who  seize>i  -rc-  "-le  :rvv-.     :*  i   !•  ■.:-■  :.   ».  •     ;^    .: ;    ^  _^- 
npon  his  rer>:c  rj  kT.  iirii:::'. -r:  i»  •     ■    .--::   .-—      ^■-"■. 
a  conqnenr  ■■h.:  zur-.-'fi  :  Ttn    rt'..:!    ■    t,    i.  .. - 
ing  the  m-'.r.is.  •Jir.sp-.rj::*   -irr  :rr--.:i .  :    u:.:       --..      -. 
ing  ti:e  instil ut:-:^^  •::  -:>   ::■:::.—    i-..:  t  •.--j.-r.. •«..■•     •     - 
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Wiih  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me'e  ezpeditioii. 


men,  and  who  being  formerly  himself  proecribed  is  going  to 
pat  a  period  to  proscriptions. 

*'  Bonaparte  could  find  no  friends  amongst  the  snbjects  of 
a  Bourbon,  and  the  descendants  of  the  hero  of  Castile,  but 
we  have  neither  assassinated  the  last  of  the  Gond^s,  nor  ex- 
humed the  Cid,  and  the  arms  that  were  raised  to  oppose 
Bonaparte  will  combat  for  us. 

"  I  could  haye  wished  that  our  opponents  had  spoken  with 
less  bitterness  against  those  Spanish  rojalists  who  now  support 
the  cause  of  Ferdinand.  I  recollect  that  I  have  been  banished 
Hke  them,  unfortunate  like  them,  and  calumniated  like  them. 

*'  And  why  have  we  been  reminded  of  that  message  to  the 
Senate,  touching  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  Bonaparte  ?  Does 
this  monument  of  derision  and  of  slavery  accuse  us  ?  I  was 
aware  of  it,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  make  use  of  it,  that  I  might 
not  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  at  this  day  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  war :  they  were  silent  on  the  sul^ject  when  the 
Senate  declared  that  the  invasion  of  Bonaparte  was  just  and 
politic. 

"As  to  the  ministers,  gentlemen,  the  speech  from  the 
throne  has  traced  out  to  them  the  line  of  their  duty.  They 
will  not  relax  their  wishes  for  peace,  nor  cease  to  invoke  it 
with  alV  their  prayers,  while  listening  to  every  proposition  com- 
patible with  the  safety  and  honour  of  France ;  but  Ferdinand 
must  be  free,  and  France  must  relieve  herself,  at  every  cost, 
from  a  position  in  which  she  would  mugh  more  certainly  perish 
than  by  a  war.  Let  us  never  forget  that  if  the  Spanish  war 
has,  like  all  other  wars,  its  inconvenience  and  its  perils,  it  will 
have  had  for  us  an  immense  advantage.  It  will  have  created 
lor  us  an  army,  it  will  have  raised  us  to  our  military  rank 
amongst  the  nations,  it  will  have  decided  our  emancipation,^ 
and  re-established  our  independence. 

"  Something,  perhaps,  was  still  wanted  for  the  complete 
reconciliation  of  the  French ;  this  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
field :  companions  in  arms  soon  become  friends,  and  all  un- 
pleasant  recollections  are  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common 
glory. 

"  The  King,  oar  wise,  paternal  and  pacific   King, 
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qpoken.  He  has  decided  Uiot  the  eafetj  of  Fruioe»  and  the 
cUgnily  of  the  crown  made  it  his  duty  to  have  reooone  to  annst 
when  conciliatoiy  measures  had  all  been  tried  in  T«in. 

"  The  King  has  ordeied  the  assembling  of  100,000  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  prince,  who  at  the  passage  of  the 
Drome  displayed  a  brayery  worthy  of  Henri  lY.  The  King, 
with  generous  confidence,  has  entrusted  the  dfap0mu  Home  to 
generals  who  have  triumphed  with  other  ookurs.  They  will  re- 
conduct it  in  the  road  to  yictoiy ;  it  has  never  deriated  firom 
that  of  honour." 

XXIII. 


The  royalists  had  never  heard  their  reasons  and  their  pas- 
sions developed  to  themselves  with  greater  perfection,  and  pre- 
sented to  Fnmce  and  to  Europe  under  a  mora  plausible  aspect, 
and  in  moro  brilliant  colours.  In  applauding  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand they  applauded  themselves,  and  fancied  that  his  speech 
was  only  the  echo  of  their  own  thoughts.  Their  plaudits  were 
prolonged  to  the  veiy  conclusion  of  the  sitting.  They  allowed 
no  roply  to  weaken  the  effect  upon  the  country  of  tins  party 
manifesto ;  and  it  was  immense. 

Manuel,  who  had  roserved  himself,  as  the  most  expert  and 
readiest  of  the  opposition  orators,  to  reply  to  this  speech, 
could  not  approadi  the  tribune  till  the  following  day.  A 
rigorous  debater,  and  a  cutting  adversely,  Manuel,  whose  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  had  accustomed  him  to  strike  rather  than  per- 
suade his  adversaries,  was,  of  all  the  rovolutionary  orators,  the 
most  dreaded  by,  and  the  most  odious  to  the  majority.  They 
rememberod  his  suspected  connection  with  Fouch^,  his  double- 
meaning  speech  to  procure,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  feigned  proclamation  of  Napoleon  II.,  his  fame  as  an 
agitator  in  the  South,  his  rolations  with  M.  Laffitte,  the  popular 
banker,  whose  speeches  he  was  supposed  to  polish,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  himself  imbibed  the  inspirations  of  the  banker. 
He  was  also  suspected  of  permanent  conspiracy  with  Lafayette, 
and  of  underhand  participation  in  the  direction  of  Carbonarism. 
Manuel,  in  the  eyes  of  the  partisans  of  legitimacy,  personified 
three  or  four  plots  in  one  individual.     Republicanisni,  JaooUn. 
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ism,  Bonapardsm,  and  Orleanism,  seemed  to  them  to  be  all 
ooDcentrated  in  him  at  the  same  time.  In  every  sentence  he 
uttered  they  fancied  they  could  detect  a  watchword  to  their 
enemies,  a  threat  against  the  monarchy, an  insult  to  the 
Bourbons,  or  an  invocation  to  their  ruin.  In  these  sentiments 
of  the  royalists  there  was  more  of  prejudice  than  justice. 
Manuel  was  profoundly  devoted  to  the  liberal  cause,  he  dreaded 
for  this  cause  the  natural  resentment  of  a  dynasty  which  had 
been  too  deeply  offended  by  the  revolution  ever  to  forgive  it  in 
reality ;  he  was  desirous  of  securing,  against  the  sway  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  most  irrevocable  pledges  in  the  strength  of 
liberal  institutions ;  he,  perhaps,  aspired  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  to  replace  their  dynasty  by  a  revolutionary 
one,  which  should  owe  everything  to  the  people,  and  should 
free  itself  more  completely  from  the  priesthood,  and  from  the 
authority  against  which  more  especially  the  revolution  had 
been  made  in  *89.  But  he  was  far  from  thinking  of,  or  even 
excusing  the  anarchy,  the  scaffolds,  and  the  spoliations  of 
1798.  There  was  in  him  something  of  the  Girondist  of  '92 ; 
he  was  a  Vergniaud  with  inferior  genius,  equal  honesty,  and 
greater  physical  courage.  A  constitution  of  1791,  and  even  a 
legitimate  Bourbon,  bound  through  the  throne  to  popular 
interests,  would  not  have  found  in  Manuel  either  an  enemy  or 
a  conspirator.  But  Manuel  and  the  majority  mutually  suspected 
each  other  of  crimes  of  opinion  which  render  parties  irre<ron- 
cilable.  Between  adversaries  thus  prejudiced  there  is  no 
longer  any  justice,  because  intelligence  is  hoodwinked.  They 
do  not  try,  but  proscribe  each  other. 

XXIV. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  his  presence  alone  in  the  tribune 
exciting  the  attention  and  the  umbrage  of  the  royalists,  **it  is, 
we  are  told,  with  the  object  of  suppressing  the  revolutionary 
spirit  that  the  war  is  to  be  carried  into  the  Peninsula. 
Without  doubt  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  dangerous;  but  is 
the  counter-revolutionRry  spirit  less  so?  Is  not  a  counter- 
rsvolntion,  on  the  contrary,  the  worst  of  revolutions  ?    In  the 


first  place,  ererfthiiig  that  tlie  iwoliisi0o  ham  wf  MJahfid 
be  destiojed, — ibe  nadoo  man  be  resuv^d  to  hs  andeot  ataic; 
that  IS  to  saj^  to  the  aaine  eoodhkn  in  iducb  it  wm  mhga  a 
total  sabrenion  bad  appeared  to  ii  to  be  tlie  onlr  fftmakAe 
remedy  for  its  erils ;  it  ia, finalij,  netwaij  to  add  to  tiie  ctib 
which  the  refolatioD  baa  piodoead  tkoae  vlneii  ita  fill 
unaToidablj  oocaaioii,  and  all  thia  to  amve  m,  a  bti 
inevitable  rerolntiGiL  I  wiah  to  adopt  the  most  fprcimaLi* 
Bappoeitiona.  I  grant  joa  Spain  inraded,  aH  rrakraurr  beatca 
down ;  but  joa  most  redie  at  length*  joa  eannot  nanain  iv 
ever  in  the  PeninsolA.  How  are  too  to  act  wbeD  too  have 
quitted  its  territonr,  to  prerent  a  new  rerolation  from  ^^rpkidwg 
there  ?  Consolt  historr,  g^uJemen ;  "mhere  u  the  leroloDcn 
made  in  fiiTour  of  freedom  that  has  crrer  been  TAnqoiflbed? 
Such  a  rerolation  maj  for  the  moment  be  njntMMf\(i ;  wt  tike 
genina  which  produced  it,  the  genius  of  libenj,  is  impenihaiJe : 
like  Anteus,  the  fpant  regains  hia  strength  t^erf  time  ha 
touches  the  earth. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  how  a  £ew  Helretian  herdamen  aet  at 
defiance  the  whole  force  of  Austria?  And  how  a  lew  Dutdi 
fishermen  triumphed  over  the  formidable  anniea  of  Philip  II.  ? 
We  ourselves,  in  our  own  day,  have  we  not  seen  a  mere  handful 
of  Americans  triumphantly  resist  the  whole  power  of  En^and? 
Finally,  has  not  France  herself  braved  for  thirty  years  the 
combined  forces  of  all  Europe,  conspiring  together  against  her 
glory  and  her  liberty. 

"  On  the  other  hand«  what  will  be  the  reaolt  to  the  Syaar 
lards  of  the  war  you  intend  to  carry  into  their  country  ?  Whet 
government  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Cortes?  Who  is  to  give  the  newinsdtutions?  Is  it  Ferdinand? 
But  we  know  how  sovereigns  keep  their  promises.  The  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  King  of  Naples,  in  their  hours  of  distress, 
promiaed  constitutions  to  their  subjects:  Leopold  also  an- 
nounced free  institutions  for  Italy ;  finally,  Lord  William 
Bentinck  raised  the  Genoese  against  us  by  calling  them  to 
independence.  All  these  promises  were  formal  and  authentic, 
but  where  are  the  constitutious  ?  The  imagination  recoils  with 
horror  at  the  thought  alone  of  the  vengeance  which  is  lu      ng 
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orer  Spain.  When  Ferdinand  was  replaced  in  1814  upon  tbe 
throne  of  his  fSathers,  he  had  not  to  punish  but  to  recompense. 
Well !  so  far  from  recognising  the  services  of  those  firiends  of 
liberty  who  at  the  price  of  their  blood  had  restored  him  his 
crown,  he  gave  them  up  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition, — 
he  rewarded  them  with  exile,  tortures,  and  executions.  He 
made  himself  terrible,  and  his  government  was  atrocious. 
What  will  he  be  then  when  he  has  personal  ii\]urie6  to  punish  ? 
When  the  conduct  of  affidrs  shall  &11  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  will  have  tbeir  exile,  the  persecutions  they  have  suffered, 
and  their  fallen  ambition  to  avenge?  But  it  must  be  done. 
The  Spaniards,  we  are  told,  are  murdering  each  other,  and  we 
must  intervene  to  put  a  stop  to  these  calamities.  It  is,  we 
must  confess,  a  singular  mode  of  diminishing  the  horrors  of 
dvil  war  to  add  to  them  the  evils  of  a  foreign  one.  Oivil  war  is 
a  calamity,  no  doubt ;  but  it  terminates,  at  least,  by  the  de- 
feat of  one  of  the  two  contending  parties.  Well !  what  are  you 
about  to  do  ?  The  insurrection  b  put  down  in  Spain, — it  has 
laid  down  its  arms, — it  is  annihilated ;  but  you  are  going  to 
call  it  into  existence  again,  and  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
light  up  anew  an  extinguished  civil  war,  and  to  cause  another 
efiusion  of  Spanish  blood,  you  are  also  going  to  shed  whole 
rivers  of  French  blood  in  Spain.  I  will  go  farther,  and  assert 
that  civil  war  was  in  a  great  measure  your  own  work,  for  tbe 
Soldiers  of  ike  Faith  took  up  arms  and  maintained  the  struggle 
only  with  the  belief  that  you  were  prepared  to  support  and  defend 
them.  How  then  can  you  find  in  circumstances  created  by 
yourselves,  a  justification  for  your  intervention  ?  Would  you 
justify  an  act  of  violence  by  an  act  of  perfidy  ? 

"  But  you  allege  another  consideration ;  you  wish,  you  say, 
to  save  Ferdinand  and  his  family.  Beware  of  renewing  those 
circumstances  which,  in  other  times,  have  conducted  to  the 
scaffold  those  victims  for  whom  you  manifest  every  day  so 
lively  and  so  legitimate  an  interest.  Have  you  then  forgotten, 
gendemen,  that  the  Stuarts  were  dethroned  solely  because 
they  sought  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power?  Have  you  forgotten 
that  it  was  the  intervention  of  foreign  armies  which  dragged 
Lonb  XVI.  from  the  throne  ? 


Suddenly  iiKernipted  kqr  Um  BojaUMt. 

'*  On  reading  the  narrative  of  facts  which  have  left  sack 
duable  and  melancholy  traces,  how  can  we  be  ignorant  that  it 
was  the  assistance  granted  bj  France  to  the  Stuarts  which 
caosed  the  ruin  of  those  princes.  This  assistance  was  clandes- 
tine, it  is  tnie,  batit  encouraged  the  Stnarts  in  their  resistance 
to  public  opinion ;  whence  sprang  the  popular  excitement  and 
the  misfortunes  of  that  family, — misfortunes  which  they  would 
have  avoided  if  they  had  sought  for  support  in  the  nation 
itself.  Have  I  any  occasion  to  add,  that  the  dangers  of  the 
royal  family  in  France  assumed  a  more  threatening  aspect 
when  our  territory  was  invaded  by  foreign  troops;  and  that 
France,  revolutionaiy  France,  feeling  the  necessity  of  defending 
herself  by  new  powers,  and  by  fresh  eneigy ** 

XXV. 

A.t  these  words  the  royalists  &ncied  they  heard  treason  at 
length  escape  in  a  sinister  and  involuntary  explosion  from  the 
lips  and  heart  of  the  Catiline  of  the  hundred  days.  They 
hastened  to  pounce  upon,  that  Uiey  might  have  a  right  to  exe- 
crate it  By  one  unanimous  movement  of  indignation  they 
interrupted  the  phrase,  which  contained,  in  their  opinion,  only 
half  the  blasphemy,  to  drive  back  the  rest  into  the  heart  o£ 
the  blasphemer.  "  Order  I  order !  **  was  shouted  from  every 
bench  on  the  right  '*  This  is  justifying  and  provoking  regi- 
cide !  Such  blasphemy  must  be  avenged !  President,  do  your 
duty  !  Expel  him !  expel  him !  Let  us  drive  the  unworthy 
wretch  from  our  ranks!"  M.  Ravez,  the  president,  was  at 
first  unwilling  to  call  the  orator  to  order,  on  a  phrase  the 
meaning  of  which  was  suspended  by  a  premeditated  inter- 
ruption, and  whose  criminality  was  evidently  in  the  prejudice, , 
rather  than  the  conviction,  of  the  auditory.  He  yielded, 
however,  to  the  reiterated  and  impassioned  appeals  of  the 
minority  of  the  Chamber ;  he  pretended  to  believe  there  was 
more  evil  intention  in  the  words  than  he  at  first  thought,  and 
he  therefore  called  Manuel  to  order.  But  this  satisfaction 
given  to  the  irritation  of  the  royalists,  seemed  to  them  inade- 
quate to  the  outrage,  as  it  certainly  was  to  thrir  own  anger. 
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They  rose  in  a  mass,  quitted   their  benches,  descended  in 
•  groups  into  the  vacant  space  of  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  tiie 
tribune,  rushed  in  crowds  up  the  steps  which  led  to  the  seat 
of  the  president,  gesticulating,  vociferating,  and  reproaching 
him  for  his  patience.     One  amongst  them,  whose  boiling  blood 
deprived  him  at  the  moment  of  every  sense  of  justice  and 
magnanimi^  towards  a  colleague  who  was  alone  against  a 
multitude,  rushed  to  the  tribune,  pushed  Manuel  aside,  cut 
short  the  words  with  which  he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
justify  himself,  and  cried  out  for  vengeance  for  France  and 
the  army,  against  language  which  calumniated  them  in  tbe 
presence  of  France  and  of  Europe  !     His  voice  was  lost  in  the 
noise ;  but  other  members  of  the  right,  following  his  example, 
seized  on  the  tribune  by  assault,  and  addressed  themselves 
sometimes  to  the  Assembly,  sometimes  to  the  president,  loudly 
demanding  that  the  pretended  apostle  of  regicide  should  be 
instantly  driven  from  the  Chamber.     It  seemed  from  their 
impatience,  and  the  emulation  of  their  outcries,  as  if  the  scaf- 
fold of  a  king  was  about  to  be  erected  again  upon  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution t  and  that  each  of  them  was  ready  to  defy  the 
sword  of  the  executioner,  and  to  precipitate  himself  before  the 
wheels  of  the  car  which  was  conveying  the  victim  to  his  death. 
If  a  few  hundred  of  these  royalists,  so  eager  to-day  in  catching 
at  an  equivocal  word,  and  avenging  it  by  the  immolation  of  an 
unprotected  roan,  had  exhibited  on  the  Slst  January  but  one- 
half  of  this  heroism,  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  would  not  have 
been  shed.     But  such  are  men,  the  more  implacable  in  their 
resentment  for  being  silent  and  inactive  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

XXVI. 

Manuel,  in  the  meantime,  sure  of  the  innocence  of  the 
phrase  he  intended  to  pronounce,  and  upon  whom  the  inter- 
ruption alone  had  thrown  doubt  and  criminality,  demanded 
with  voice,  attitude,  and  gesture,  to  be  allowed  to  finish  it  His 
imperturbable  countenance,  expressive  of  his  courage,  of  his 
^uiet  conscience,  and  even  of  his  contempt  for  his  accusers,  in 
crsisad  initaad  of  allaying  the  fury  of  the  royalists.    They  took 
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his  calmoess  for  insolence,  and  his  patience  for  defiance. 
Bursts  of  rage  and  explosions  of  in?ective  closed  his  mouth 
every  time  he  attempted  to  utter  a  word  amidst  the  tumult 
After  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  a  mementos  silence  the 
president  gave  the  usual  signal  of  his  powerless  and  dis- 
tressing position,  bj  putting  on  his  hat,  and  suspending  the 
debate. 

On  this  the  royalists  rushed  out  of  the  hall,  to  go  and 
concert  in  their  bureaux  the  accusation  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  orator.  Manuel  descended  from  the  tribune,  and  went 
slowlj  to  his  seat,  where  his  colleagues  of  the  Opposition, 
Laffitte,  Dupont  de  r£ure,  Gerard,  Foy,  and  Chauvelin 
gathered  round  him,  and  seemed  by  their  attitude,  which  ex- 
hibited at  once  indignation  and  dismay,  to  deplore  the  fury 
and  injustice  of  his  enemies.  He  sat  down  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  while  his  opponents  were  drawing  up  outside  the 
Chamber  the  accusation  that  called  for  his  proscription,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  president,  an  incontestible 
CTidenoe  of  innocence  under  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  in- 
oapable  of  fear : — 

**  M.  Pbesidekt, 

**  The  state  of  irritation  in  which  a  part  of  the  Assembly  is 
plunged,  makes  me  apprehensive  of  not  being  able  to  find  at 
this  sitting  a  moment  of  silence  to  terminate  a  sentiment  which, 
I  hope,  will  no  longer  be  disapproved  of  by  candid  hearers  the 
moment  my  real  meaning  is  known ;  such  as  I  wished  to  express 
it,  such  as  might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  from  me,  and 
such,  finally,  as  you  could  not,  without  injustice,  have  blamed  me 
for  yourself,  if  you  had  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  per 
mitted  me  to  finish  my  sentence. 

"  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  contended  that  there  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  war  in  the  necessity  for  preventing  in 
Spain  catastrophes  similar  to  those  which  have  stained  with 
blood  the  revolutions  of  England  and  of  France.  I  replied 
that  the  method  he  adopted  appeared  to  me  precisely  the  one 
best  calculated  to  augment  rather  than  diminish  those  dangen, 
and  I  dted  in  proof  of  what  I  said  the  evenu  which  had  brought 
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about  the  detbronement  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  death  of  the 
unhappy  Louis  XVI. 

'*  I  asked  if  it  was  forgotten  that,  in  France,  this  misfortune 
had  been  preceded  by  the  armed  intervention  of  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians,  and  I  recalled  a  Uct  known  to  everyone,  that  it 
was  then  revohuUmofy  Frano$y  feeUn^  the  neeetaity  of  de- 
fending herself  by  new  poteen  and  fresh  energy 

**  At  this  moment  I  was  interrupted,  but  if  I  had  not  been 
my  sentence  would  have  terminated  thus :  Then  revolutionary 
France  feeUng  the  necessity  of  defending  herself  by  new  powers 
and  fresh  energy,  threw  all  the  masses  into  a  state  of  commotion, 
ewcited  aU  the  popular  passions,  and  thus  produced  terrible  ex- 
cesses and  a  deplorable  catastrophe  in  the  midst  of  a  noble 
resistance. 

**  Nobody  was  better  prepared  than  myself  for  all  the  pre- 
judices and  even  the  violence  of  a  portion  of  the  members  of 
this  Chamber,  whose  principles  and  whose  efforts  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  combat  with  energy,  because  I  think,  in 
my  heart  and  my  conscience,  that  these  efforts  and  prin- 
ciples compromise  at  once  the  interests  of  the  throne  and  of 
the  nation.  But  I  must  not  be  deprived,  by  interruptions  and 
a  tumult  which  you  yourself  have  found  inexcusable,  of  the 
right  of  being  heard  before  I  am  judged.  I  will  not  permit 
even  unprincipled  party-feeling  to  attribute  to  me  the  absurd 
project  of  basely  insulting,  withoat  motive  or  interest,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  august  victims  whose  destiny  has  afflicted  every 
generous  heart  When  my  defence  is  heard  I  shall  brave  the 
judgment  of  impassioned  men,  as  I  shall  await  without  fear  the 
verdict  of  the  just 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  M.  President, 

**  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

February  26.  1823.  "Manuel." 

XXVII. 

This  letter,  communicated  as  he  wrote  it  to  the  most 
faithful  and  intrepid  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  met  with  their 
approbation.     The  sitting  was  resumed  with  that   anzioiis 
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Bfleooe  idiich  resembles  the  remorse  of  assemblies  after  some 
unseasonable  ezoess.  M.  Forbin  des  Essarts,  an  orator  from 
the  Sooth,  who,  in  a  different  cause,  recalled  the  fire  and 
passion  of  Isnard  in  the  convention,  was  the  first  to  ascend  the 
tribune,  and  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  orator  who  had, 
he  said,  pronounced  *'  such  infEunous  words,  inasmuch  as  no 
legolation  oonld  condemn  an  assembly  to  the  punishment  of 
listening  to  a  man  whose  maxims  and  whose  speeches  excite  or 
justify  regicide !" 

Manuel  uttempted  to  reply  from  the  tribune,  but  the  roy- 
alists forbade  all  access  to  it  by  their  clamours  and  their 
gestures.  *'  No,  no !"  they  exclaimed,  **  down  from  the  tribune 
the  unworthy  wretch !  Down  with  the  regicide !"  Deafened  by 
these  cries,  and  assailed  by  these  menaces,  Manuel,  who  had  got 
so  fieur  as  the  tribune,  gave  up  the  hope  of  making  himself  heard 
from  it,  and  turning  towards  the  president  he  held  forward  the 
letter  he  had  written  and  retired  to  his  place.  The  migority 
thought  from  this  gesture  that  he  was  offering  his  resignation 
as  deputy,  and  exclaimed  from  all  parts  of  the  hall :  "  He  is 
doing  justice  on  himself,  he  is  relieving  us  from  his  presence ! 
Down  with  the  apologist  of  the  scaffolds  of  kings  !**  It  was  in 
▼ain  that  the  president  begged  the  Assembly  to  hear  the  letter 
at  least  which  the  accused  had  transmitted  to  him ;  the  sound 
of  his  voice  renewed  the  tumult,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  ooold  obtain  the  acyoumment  tUl  the  following  day  of  the 
motion  for  exclusion.  The  ultra-royalists  celebrated  this  sup- 
pression of  the  right  of  speaking  as  a  victoiy,  and  retired, 
CTclaiming  ^'  Vivmt  Us  Bourbons  /" 

XXVIII. 

The  night  did  not  moderate  either  their  indignation  or  their 
vengeance.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  leader  of  the  extreme  right, 
claimed  the  honour  of  irritating  and  gratifying  his  party,  in- 
stead of  admonishing  and  appeasing  it  Beii^g  an  impassioned 
man,  passion  was  his  only  justice.  He  made  a  motion  in  his 
own  name  for  expulsion,  and  reading  an  aot  of  accusation  written 
4i|ring  the  night,  in  which  he  identified  the  man  with  the 
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you,  to  the  events  of  the  revolution  ?  I  was  then  with  the 
aitny,  in  those  ranks  wherein  you  contend  that  the  naiioDal 
honoor  had  taken  refnge ;  not  that  I  accept  for  that  army  a 
oompliment  paid  to  it  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  Freucb 
honour  prevailed  everywhere,  and  to  whatever  excesses  the 
revolution  may  have  been  carried  we  shall  never  forget  tliat, 
called  for  as  it  was  by  the  wishes  of  France,  defended  by  her 
at  the  price  of  her  blood,  and  of  immense  sacrifices,  this  revo- 
lotion  left  her,  in  exchange,  an  imperishable  gloiy  and  infinite 
benefits.  We  shall  never  forget  that  neither  you  nor  we  now 
exist  but  by  the  results  it  has  produced— sacred  results,  which 
all  the  efforts  of  its  enemies  cannot  and  will  not  be  able  to 
deprive  us  of.  I  repeat  it,**  he  energetically  added;  "  far  from 
me  be  the  thought  of  monopolising  for  tlie  army  alone  the 
glorious  titles  won  by  the  whole  of  this  great  and  generous 
nation ;  but  this,  however,  is  true,  that  during  the  whole  course 
of  a  sanguinary  revolution,  the  army  has  shed  no  other  blood 
than  its  own  and  that  of  the  enemy. 

*'  My  whole  life  will  therefore,  if  necessary,  give  an  answer 
to  your  reproaches.  But  I  have  combated  with  energy  in  this 
tribune  the  party  inimical  to  the  revolution.  This  is  my  great 
feiult,  this  is  my  crime,  and  I  disdain  to  offer  a  defence  for  it. 
If  I  had  exhibited  less  warmth,  less  courage  perhaps,  you 
would  have  allowed  more  reprehensible  phrases  to  pass  un* 
noticed.  I  know  this,  but  I  have  been  long  resigned  to  all  the 
consequences  of  my  language.  I  have  never  had  but  one 
object,  to  do  my  duty,  and  this  object  I  have  accomplished  in 
defiance  of  all  consequences. 

"  Do  you  wish  me,  gentlemen,  to  prove  to  you  that  party 
spirit  alone,  and  not  a  spirit  of  justice,  is  at  this  moment  perse- 
cuting me  ?  In  one  of  your  preceding  sittings  a  member 
declared  from  this  tribune  that  the  charter  was  an  odious 
guarantee,  and  you  listened  to  him  in  silence. 

•* Spare  yourselves,  my  colleagues,*'  he  added,  turning 

towards  the  left,  **the  trouble  of  discussion  to  display  this  truth. 
Do  they  not  feel  it  as  well  as  you  do  yourselves?  Do  they  not 
know  as  well  as  you,  that  my  intentions  were  irreproachable  ? 
If  I  had  not  a  quiet  conscience,**  \^e  said,  addressing  the  ngbtt 
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"diould  I  oome  to  this  tribune  to  combat  and  to  brave  jonr 
xnonnnn?  It  is  that  which  sustains  my  courage.  With  such  a 
support  we  fear  no  one,  not  even  those  whp  constitute  them- 
selves our  judges.  Ah,  you  wish  to  expel  me  from  this  Assem- 
bly !  Well,  do  so !  I  know  that  the  same  thing  can  happen  now 
which  occurred  thirty  years  ago.  The  passions  are  the  same.  I 
shall  be  your  first  victim,  and  may  I  be  your  last !  And  should 
I,  the  victim  of  your  fuiy,  ever  entertain  a  desire  for  vengeance, 
I  shall  bequeath  to  your  own  passions  the  duty  of  avenging  me.*' 

The  CKtreme  left  of  the  Assembly,  Laffitte,  Oasimir  Peri^r, 
La&yette,  Ohauvelin,  Gerard,  Demar^ay,  Dupont  (de  TEure) 
and  their  friends,  alone  applauded  these  words,  equally  generous 
and  inoffensive.  M.  Dudon,  who  affected  amongst  the  royalists 
the  part  of  Benjamin  Constant  amongst  the  liberals,  lending 
his  boldness  to  their  excesses,  and  his  intellect  to  their  passions- 
seconded  the  motion  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  for  exclusion, 
and  had  it  immediately  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  bureaux. 
This  committee  sufficiently  exhibited  its  partialis  three  days 
after,  by  nominating  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  himself  to  report  its 
proceedings,  a  post  which  his  character  of  accuser  ought  to 
have  interdicted  him  from. 

The  debate  commenced  on  the  Srd  March.  The  commotion 
produced  in  Paris,  and  throughout  all  France,  by  this  first  act 
of  proscription  attempted  by  the  Chamber,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  new  ministry,  had  agitated  the  young  men  and  the 
people  generally,  and  collected  crowds  upon  the  quays,  upon 
the  bridge,  upon  all  the  approaches,  and  in  all  the  public  gal- 
leries of  the  Assembly.  -  They  wished  to  ascertain  to  what 
excess  of  temerity  the  royalist  nuyority  would  cany  its  imita- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  proscriptions,  which  were  the  signal 
of  penal  proscriptions  in  the  convention,  and  to  what  degree  of 
irritation  the  persecution  of  one  of  their  most  cherished  orators 
would  carry  the  resentment  of  the  liberals ;  it  was  the  civil 
war  of  opinion  declared  in  the  sanctuary  of  freedom  and  tho 
laws,  prior  to  a  more  open  appeal  to  arms.  Votes  were  first  to 
be  counted  before  physical  force  was  had  recourse  to.  The 
people  were  indignant  without  being  alarmed ;  the  King  and 

ministers  were  afiBicted  without  daring  to  intervene ;   the 
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uitra-rojaJists,  blinded  by  party  spirit,  hurried  from  one  act 
of  violence  to  another,  through  that  emulation  of  zeal  which 
afflicts  fanatical  or  ambitious  people  with  occasional  madness. 

XXIX. 

M.  de  Saint  Aulaire,  father-in-law  to  M.  Decazes,  opened 
the  debate,  by  some  observations  more  irritating  than  convinc- 
ing, addressed  to  the  majority.  His  eloquence,  though  bold, 
was  not  sufficiently  powerful  for  this  great  cause ;  it  contained 
epigrams  against  the  ministry,  instead  of  thunders  against  the 
excesses  of  the  assemblies.  M.  Royer  Collard,  by  his  philoso- 
phy, by  his  unsuspected  attachment  to  the  crown,  by  his  purity 
from  every  revolutionary  taint,  by  the  somewhat  august  charac 
ter  of  his  eloquence,  was  the  roan  looked  to  by  all  as  an  arbiter 
between  the  two  parties  which  wem  generally  reconciled  at  his 
voice.  His  speech  was  not  deficient  in  reason,  but  it  wanted 
fire.  His  too  studied  arguments  fell  from  his  pages  cold  upon 
the  ear.  He  did  not  excite  others,  because  he  was  not  himself 
excited  by  the  enthusiasm  of  extempore  speaking ;  that  whirl 
wind  of  the  real  orator,  who  when  his  own  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  inspires  with  his  own  feelings  assemblies  and  whole 
nations.  He  gave,  however,  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  inno- 
cence of  Manuel,  by  stating,  that  he  had  heard  without  favour, 
as  without  pr^udice,  the  phrase  incriminated  by  his  enemies, 
and  his  firm  conviction  was,  that  Manuel  had  neither  justified 
nor  provoked  regicide. 

XXX. 

M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  forgetting  that  exclusions  were  the 
prelude  to  those  proscriptions  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
the  victim,  contended  for  the  necessity  of  purging  the  national 
representation  of  a  member  unworthy  of  sharing  in  its  de- 
liberations. He  adjured  the  silent  ministers  to  march  boldly 
in  the  way  of  truth,  both  within  and  without  the  Chamber. 
He  summed  up  his  arguments  with  a  motion  for  the  exdusioQ 

Manuel  for  twelve  months.     Manuel  then  ascended  the 
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tribone,  not  to  josdiV  or  defend  irimf^lf.  Imi  to  proteit  in  tiw 
hce  of  hia  oonntiy : 

'*  Gentleiiien,**  he  siid,  ^  eren  if  I  btd  ainr  intentifln  of 
justifying  mjaelf  before  toq  on  the  eocottxkn  bron^it 
me,  the  zeal  of  my  honounhle  fiiends  would  hsve 
roe  in  the  task.  The  absence  oi  all  light,  the  nsorpaxion  and 
arbitrary  pxx)oeedings  of  the  nugoritv,  together  with  the  inno- 
cence of  my  inteutiona,  ha^e  all  been  perfectly  ^•**i^TfihH  by 
them ;  and  though  one  of  my  defendeis,  lei  astny,  doohtkaa, 
by  old  feeKnga,  has  allowed  aome  ezprevians  of  diaapprobalJGa 
to  escape  at  the  moment  I  waa  bisTing  sach  m  torrent  of  anger, 
I  can,  for  my  own  part,  disdiiin  this  act  of  weakneaa  or  of 
malice.  I  shall  not  ghre  my  adTenanes  the  faliArrion  of 
seeing  me  placed  upon  a  stool  of  repentance  from  which  they 
hare  not  the  right  to  take  me  down.  Let  others  aeek  to 
debase  the  national  representation,  they  hare  doabtleos  a  aol- 
pable  interest  in  so  doing ;  but,  inspired  by  a  Toiy  difiScrent 
sentiment,  I  shall  do  eTeirthing  that  depends  upon  me  to 
presenre  its  lustre. 

*'  I  therefore  declare  that  I  do  not  recognise  m  any  one  here 
the  right  to  accuse,  or  condemn  me.  It  is  in  Tain  that  I  look 
around  for  judges  ;  I  can  only  find  accusers.  I  do  not  expect  an 
act  of  justice,  but  resign  myself  to  an  act  of  vengeance.  I 
profess  every  respect  for  the  superior  powers  of  this  oountnr, 
but  I  respect  still  more  the  laws  which  have  established  them ; 
and  their  power  ceases  in  my  eyes  at  the  instant  when,  in  con- 
tempt of  those  laws,  they  usurp  those  rights  to  which  they  are 
not  legally  entitled. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  things  I  know  not  if  submission  be  an 
act  of  prudence :  but  this  I  know,  that  when  resistance  is  a 
right,  it  also  becomes  a  duty.  It  is  especially  a  duty  for  those 
who,  like  us,  ought  to  know  better  than  any  one  else  the  extent 
of  their  rights;  and  it  is  a  duty  for  me,  in  particular,  who 
ought  to  show  myself  worthy  of  those  citizens  of  La  Vendee 
who  have  given  to  France  so  noble  an  example  of  courage  aud 
independence,  by  twice  granting  me  their  suffrages. 

"  Having  taken  my  seat  in  this  Chamber  by  the  will  of 
those  who  had  the  right  to  send  me  hi:ro,  I  shall  only  qua 
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it  throQgb  the  violence  of  those  who  have  not  the  right  to 
exclude  me ;  and  should  this  resolution  subject  me  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  I  shall  console  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  the  field  of  liberty  has  been  occasionally  fertilized  by 
generous  blood !  '* 

XXXI 

These  last  words  of  the  deputy,  already  proscribed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  royalists,  were  received  by  the  opposition  as  a 
final  adieu  to  the  tribune  and  to  liberty,  and  by  the  members 
of  the  mcgority  as  an  importunate  efiusion  of  eloquence.  The 
motion  for  expulsion  was  carried  by  a  frightful  majority.  **  What 
an  infamous  coup  d'&tat !  **  exclaimed  Lafayette.  '*  Unhappy 
men !  *'  cried  General  Foy,  "  you  have  destroyed  the  represen- 
tative government  !*''*!  demand  for  the  accused/*  said  Casimir 
Peridr,  '*  the  right  of  challenging  the  votes  of  his  enemies !  " 
"  The  charter  is  destroyed,'*  exclaimed  General  DemarQay, 
with  an  expressive  gesture.  '*This  Chamber  is  filled  vith 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  myrmidons  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tion I  "  **  We  all  make  common  cause  with  Manuel !  "  La- 
fayette again  exclaimed.  **  Yes,  yes !  all !  "  cried  sixty  members 
of  the  left,  rising  in  their  places.  These  cries,  these  protests, 
these  apostrophes,  these  commotions,  this  fiiry  of  the  Chamber, 
were  communicated  as  if  by  electricity  from  the  hall  to  the 
galleries,  from  the  galleries  to  the  lobbies,  from  the  lobbies  to 
Uie  crowds  assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  along  the  quays.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry  wore  sent  to  restrain,  to  drive  back,  and  to  disperse 
them.  The  crowds,  immovable  from  morning  till  night,  awaited, 
like  the  vanguard  of  a  whole  people,  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  vote  of  the  Chamber.  When  this  vote  was  made  known 
to  the  multitude,  it  replied  by  tumultuous  cries  of  '*  Long  live 
Manuel  1  Long  live  the  Opposition  !  '*  and  taking  the  direction 
of  the  Rue  St  Honore,  it  stopped  in  a  compact  mass  before 
the  residence  of  the  expelled  deputy,  and  avenged  him  by 
prolonged  acclamations  for  the  repudiation  of  the  Chamber. 
Of  an  orator  who  was  acaroely  popular,  royalist  violence  had 
made  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  a  leader  of  faction.    The 
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ni^  alone  prodaoed,  not  quiet  in  the  minds  of  the  mal- 
titade,  bat  silenoe  in  the  publio  places.  The  people  awaited 
the  following  day  with  hope,  and  the  goyemment  with  un- 
easiness. If  Manuel  was  decided  on  disobeying  the  illegal 
Yote  of  the  Assembly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  force, 
and  force  might  produce  resistance.  The  second  Mirabean 
might  say  with  the  first :  ^  I  remain  here  by  the  authority 
of  the  people !  '*  The  troops  were  confined  to  their  barracks  t 
and  in  the  approaches  to  the  Chamber  the  guards  and  usheis 
were  ordered  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  proscribed  depn^. 
But  he  eluded  their  vigilance,  by  entering  without  being  re- 
cognised, amid  a  group  of  his  friends  who  surroonded  him, 
and  he  suddenly  appeared  in  his  costume,  seated  on  his  bendi, 
between  Oasimir  Peridr  and  General  Demargay. 

At  this  apparition  the  majority  became  troubled.  The 
president  and  the  most  violent  members  of  the  right  con- 
sisted together  on  the  resolution  they  should  take.  The  minis- 
ters at  the  foot  of  the  tribune  communicated  by  their  emissaries 
with  the  president  The  public  galleries  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  who  were  suspended  between  curiosity  and  terror, 
in  expectation  of  some  unknown  and  perhaps  tragical  event. 
At  the  usual  hour  of  opening,  M.  Ravez  announced  to  the 
Assembly,  with  a  grave  voice,  that  the  deputy  who  had  been 
interdicted  from  his  functions  had  violated  the  authority  of  the 
Chamber,  and  turning  towards  the  bench  on  which  Manuel 
was  sitting,  he  summoned  him  to  retire.  "  1  announced  yes- 
terday," replied  Manuel,  rising,  '*  that  I  would  yield  only  to 
force,  and  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word."  He  then  sat  down 
again. 

The  president  suggested  that  the  Assembly  should  evacuate 
the  hall,  and  retire  into  the  bureaux,  in  order  to  execute  during 
this  suspension  of  the  sitting  the  sentence  it  had  pronounced, 
and  the  ministers  followed  the  president.  The  opposition 
remained,  and  collected  round  Manuel.  A  silence,  at  once 
respectful  and  threatening,  prevailed  in  the  hall,  and  seemed 
to  be  brooding  over  gloomy  and  stem  resolutions.  After  some 
time  the  door  opened,  and  the  principal  usher  of  the  Chambor, 
followed  by  a  cortege  of  his  coUeagues,  entered  with  a  paper  in 
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his  hand.  "With  a  loud  Toice  he  read  an  order  from  the  presi- 
dent, directing  him  to  make  Manuel  retire,  and  in  case  of 
resistance  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  armed  force.  "  Your  order 
is  illegal/'  replied  the  deputy ;  **  I  shall  not  ohej  it." 

The  pacific  cortege  retired,  the  door  was  closed  after  it, 
and  the  silence  and  anxiety  were  redoubled.    Military  footsteps 
'^vore  then  heard  in  the  outer  halls :  they  approached,  the 
folding  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a  platoon  of  National 
Guards  and  Veterans  entered  the  hall,  fully  armed  and  ac- 
coutred, and  were  drawn  up  fronting  the  bench  where  the 
deputy  was  sitting,     A  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  which  surrounded  Manuel.     Lafayette  made 
a  gesture  of  horror  on  seeing  that  National  Guard,  which  had 
been  armed  by  the  people  and  by  the  revolution,  lending  its 
arms  to  violate  that  revolution  and  the  representation  of  the 
people.     The  National  Guardsmen,  somewhat  shaken  by  the 
place,  by  the  features  of  their  popular  men,  by  the  appeals  to 
their  patriotism,  and  by  the  responsibility  which,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  would  rest  upon  their  names,  looked  down  upon  the 
ground  and  continued  motionless.     The  officer  of  Veterans 
advanced  alone  towards  the   bench  where   he  was  told  the 
expelled  deputy  was  sitting;  he  intreated  him  to  spare  his 
party  tlie  painful  necessity  of  employing  force.     **  We  do  not 
recognise  the  troops  of  the  line  in  this  place,"  said  General 
Foy,  addressing  him   with  authority ;    ''we  only  know  the 
National  Guard ;   communicate  your  orders  to  them.*'     The 
officer  abashed,  retired  to  consult  the  president     He  soon 
returned  with  directions  to  execute  by  force  the  orders  he  had 
received.     He  read  this  order  again,  but  it  was  still  resisted ; 
and  the  oficer,  turning  towards  the  captain  of  the  National 
Guard,  commanded  him  to  seize  the  contumacious  deputy  on 
his  bench.    The  captain,  in  his  turn,  ordered  a  sergeant  named 
Mercier,  of  the  detachment  of  the  National  Guards,  to  execute 
the  arrest;  but  the  sergeant  was  intimidated  by  the  voices, 
the  gestures,  the  rebukes,  and  the  private  signals  of  the  eighty 
members  of  the  opposiiion  standing  before  him, — almost  all 
generals,  orators,  great  names  of  the  Republic,  the  Empire, 
and  tlie  Monarchy,  po|uilar  bankers,  and  respectable  merchants 
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of  the  cf^Mtal, — men  whom  he  hraid  eeklmted  eieif  dmj  wm 
great  citizens, — wbom  he  would  meet  the  6aj  alter  in  hwHnft.in 
the  theatres,  at  the  Fiychange,-"ef  ei y  wheie,  in  short, — and  who 
deterred  him  on  their  respouaihilitj  fsom  the  sacrilege  he  was 
aboat  to  commit  in  arresting  thdr  eolleagne.  and  aaaanhing 
their  inTiolabilitv  with  arms  in  his  hands;  he  seemed  to 
hesitate  for  a  moment  between  diaobedienoe  to  his  officer, — 
which  would  be  a  breach  of  discipline, — and  obedience,  which 
would  be  a  crime  against  the  representation.  He  looked  at 
his  soldiors,  all  citizens  like  himself,  and  endcaTooTHi  to  read 
their  thoughts  in  their  ejes  to  confirm  his  own.  Their  looks 
met,  and  mutual  intelligence  and  equal  repugnance  were  the 
result  Their  attitude,  their  immobilitT,  their  faces  turned 
repulsiTely  from  the  benches  whidi  thej  were  ordered  to 
assault,  and  their  arms  resting  by  their  sides,  all  indicate  their 
unwillingness,  which  is  understood  bj  the  opposition  and  by 
the  public  galleries.  Cries  of  **  Vive  la  Oarde  SaikmaU!*^ 
issue  from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  and  applaud  the  rictorr  of 
public  sentiment  over  military  discipline.  The  arms  of  the 
ddzen'fall  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  the  government;  the 
eotqf  d'Stat  of  the  majority  may  be  changed  into  a  coup  d'etat 
of  the  people.  The  royalists  tremble  in  their  turn,  lest  the 
riolence  they  have  invoked  should  explode  in  a  sedition  of  the 
dvic  troops,  and  perhaps  in  a  revolution  of  the  Chamber. 
Manners  colleagues  dap  their  bands  at  the  silent  complidty 
of  the  National  Guards.  The  officer  of  the  Veterans  hastens 
to  acquaint  the  president  and  the  ministers  with  his  inability 
to  execute  the  arrest  by  his  detachment,  and  with  the  dtsobe- 
dionce  of  Seigeant  Mereier. 

The  defection  of  the  soldiers  of  the  line  and  the  National 
Guard  had  been  anticipated  by  the  government.  Thirty  gen- 
darmes— a  select  corps,  professiomJly  unpopular,  and  accus- 
tomed to  act  rigorously  in  dvil  commotions,  without  exception 
of  rank  or  of  cause — were  kept  in  reserve  in  the  lobbies  under 
the  command  of  their  colonel.  M.  de  Foucault,  an  officer 
resolved  to  devote  his  name  and  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
King.  They  entered,  carbines  in  hand,  and  drew  up  before 
the  Veterans  and  the    Nationul    Guards.     Colonel   Foucault 
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advanced  towards  the  bench  of  the  left,  which  ooyered  Manuel; 
he  summoned  the  deputies  who  were  standing  before  him  not 
to  protect  their  colleague  any  longer  against  the  orders  of  the 
Chamber,  and  against  the  efforts  of  the  National  Quard. 

'  The  National  Guard  t "  cried  La&jette ;  "  it  is  false ! 
Let  it  enjoy  all  its  gloiy !  **  The  Toices  and  attitudes  of  the 
deputies  indicated  that  thej  would  not  obey  this  summons, 
wMch  was  vainly  renewed  three  times  by  M.  de  Foucault. 
**  I  shall  obey  the  third  no  more  than  the  first,*'  said  Manuel 
showing  himself.  "You  must  use  force."  "Well,  then  I" 
said  the  colonel,  half  turning  towards  his  gendarmes,  and 
pointing  towards  the  excluded  deputy,  "seize  that  man  there!" 
and  ascending  with  his  soldiers  the  steps  which  separated  him 
from  Manuel,  he  approached  him  and  requested  him  to  descend. 
Manuel,  who  was  desirous  that  some  physical  outrage  should 
signalise  in  his  person  the  brutality  of  power,  and  indicate  him 
as  the  victim  of  violence,  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  remained 
motionless;  M.  de  Foucault,  therefore,  seised  him  by  the 
arm,  and  two  gendarmes  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  with  the 
intention  of  dragging  him  down.  The  deputies  who  surrounded 
him  raised  their  hands  to  Heaven, — uttered  cries  of  indigna- 
tion,— endeavoured  to  cover  him  with  their  bodies,  and  to 
contend  for  him  with  the  soldiers ;  but  he  yielded  at  length 
and  quitted  the  hall,  followed  by  a  cortege  of  the  whole 
opposition,  who  declared  themselves  conjointly  responsible  for 
his  inviolability,  and  victims  of  the  assault  committed  upon 
one  of  their  members. 

While  Manuel,  accompanied  by  Dupont  (de  TEure)  got 
into  a  carriage  and  returned  to  his  residence,  his  colleagues 
having  assembled  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Paris  deputies,  at 
that  time  celebrated,  though  since  unknown,  named  Gevaudan, 
drew  up  and  signed  the  following  protest : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  membera  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties of  the  departments,  declare  that  we  could  not  behold 
without  profound  grief,  and  a  feeling  of  indignation  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  manifest  before  all  France,  the  illegal  act  hostile 
to  the  charter,  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  all  the  principlos 
of  representative  government,  which  has  outraged  the  integrity 
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Th«7  absent  tliemadvet  fitmi  the  Cbunber. 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  sixty-two  deputies  :  Genera] 
Foy,  MM.  Mechin,  Labbey  de  Pompierre,  Lecarlier,  Destutt 
de  Tracy,  Lefebvre  Gineau,  De  la  Tour-du-Pin,  Pavee  do  Van 
dosuvre.  Vernier,  Adam,  De  la  Pommoraie,  Pougoard  du  Lim- 
bert.  General  Sebastian!,  De  Chanvelin,  Gaumartin,  Hemouz, 
Auguste  de  Saint  Aignan,  Dupont  (de  TEure),  De  E^ratiy,  De 
Bondy,  Sayoye  Rollin,  Tasseyre,  Jobez,  Louis  de  Saint  Aignan, 
Alexandre  P^rier,  Gautret,  Pilastre,  Etienne,  Raulin,  Saulnier, 
Villemain,  Tronchon,  Bastarr^che,  De  Saglio,  Voyer  d'Argenson, 
EcBchlin,  Bignon,  Georges  de  Lafayette,  General  de  la  Poype, 
General  de  Thiard,  General  Maynaud  de  Lavaux,  Nourrisson, 
General  G6rard,  Cassimir  P6rier,  Gevaudan,  Gabriel  Delessert, 
Gttspard  God,  Laffitte,  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  Stanislas  de 
Girardin,  Charles  de  Lameth,  Gabanon,  Leseigneur,  De  la 
Roche,  De  TAistre,  Bouchard  Descamaux,  De  Jouvencel, 
General  de  Lafayette,  Gilbert  des  Yoysins,  Clerc  de  Lassale, 
General  Demar^y. 

This  protest,  which  was  presented  on  the  following  day  to 
the  president  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  read  to  the  Chamber,  was 
not  even  honoured  with  a  reading  there ;  and  the  deputies  who 
had  signed  it  quitted  the  Chamber,  not  to  enter  it  again 
during  the  whole  session,  thus  proscribing  themselves,  in  order 
to  annul  by  their  absence  the  legality  of  its  deliberations,  and 
to  avenge  themselves  on  its  violence,  by  rendering  the  laws 
themselves  illegal. 

The  people,  excited  for  a  moment  by  the  drama  which  was 
enacted  in  the  Chamber,  returned  at  length,  not  to  indifference, 
but  to  quietness.  They  were  satisfied  with  decreeing  civic 
crowns  to  Sergeant  Mercier,  who  fell  back  into  the  obscurity 
from  which  the  accidental  occurrence  of  this  day  had  for  a 
moment  drawn  him. 

The  law  of  subsidies  proposed  by  the  ministry  for  the 
Spanish  war,  was  passed  without  opposition.  The  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  divided  into  five  carps  d'arm^,  under 
the  orders  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  of  General  Molitor,  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  of  Marshal  Moncey,  and  of  General  Bordesoulle, 
assembled  under  the  command  in  chief  of  the  Duke  dAngou 
l^me.     General  Guilleminot,  one  of  those  rare  officers  of  the 
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Bepnblic  and  of  the  Empire,  who  joined  intelligence  and 
political  f4>titude  to  his  military  merit,  was  appointed  miyor- 
genend.  This  title,  which  made  him  the  central  point  of  the 
army,  inspired  confidence  in  the  generalissimo,  a  modest, 
studious,  and  prudent  prince,  whose  bravery  and  virtues  were 
known;  but  who  oould  only  imbibe  his  military  inspirations 
in  extended  warfjeum  from  the  pupils  and  the  companions  of 
Napoleon.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whose  principal  object  in 
this  campaign  was  to  blend  together,  under  the  fire  of  a 
national  and  dynastic  war,  the  old  and  new  officers  of  the 
country,  and  to  give  a  personal  weapon  to  the  Bourbons,  met 
with  the  same  idea  in  the  Duke  d'Angouldme.  Party  spirit 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  generals  lAarged 
under  this  prince  with  the  different  commands.  Services  and 
fiime  were  the  only  recommendations ;  and  the  military  spirit 
olall  was  relied  on  to  stifle  the  agmt  of  iati6xm» 
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fnptnlkmM  f»  the  Sptnuh  war— C<moentr»tioiiof  Uieaxsqr  on  the  frootier 
— PRweedings  of  the  Oppootioii ;  it  endeavoon  to  lend  an  accredited 
agent  to  the  Spanish  revobtionista,  hot  fails — l^anamiMion  of  ami's- 
tanoe  of  ereiy  sort  to  Spain— False  alarm  of  the  Frendi  ministry  ; 
Bospension  of  the  M^or-General  Onilleminot ;  Beraoostranocs  of  the 
Dnke  d' Angoullme — The  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  is  decided  on ;  im- 
Itorideiioe  of  the  ministiy  with  respect  to  army  sapplies — M.  OoTrard 
arrivw  ai  head-qnarten  to  asrist  the  Gommander-hi-Chief ;  his  finan- 
dal  character  in  the  expeditioii— Passage  of  the  Bit!a«oa ;  thereihgee 
corps  of  Colonel  Fabrier  attempts  to  sedooe  the  army,  but  is  dispersed 
by  artillery— >Atdtode  of  England  ;  M.  de  Chateanbriandin  London ; 
his  flactuation,  his  correspondence  with  M.  de  Moroellas — Political 
Tiews  of  Mr.  Canning — Snocess  of  the  M*my  of  intervention  ;  its  en- 
trance into  Madrid ;  the  Constitutionalists  retire  with  Ferdinand  to 
the  Isle  of  Leon— The  Duke  d'AngouUme  arrives  before  Cadiz ; 
pacific  proclamation  of  Andojar  ;  operations  of  the  siege ;  capitula- 
tion of  Uie  city— Ferdinand  is  delivered  ;  his  duplicity;  ho  annuls  the 
proclamation  of  Andujar,  and  commences  a  sanguinary  reaction — 
Letters  of  the  Dnke  d'AngouUme  to  M.  de  Vill^le — Continuation  of 
royal  vengeance  in  Spain — Last  efforts  of  Biego ;  dramatic  incidents 
of  his  flight ;  his  arrest — Mock  .  trial  and  stoical  death  of  Bi^o — 
Triumphal  return  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  to  France,  and  his 
arrival  in  Paris. 


I. 

On  the  15th  March  the  Duke  d*Angouleme  departed  for  the 

Pyrenees.     While  he  was  visiting  his  several  corps  to  concen- 

te  them  under  his  hand  on  the  extreme  frontier,  according 

•8       y  arrived  from  their  respective  garrisons,  a  sudden  and 

m;     Brious  panic  seized  on  the  council  of  ministers  at  Paris, 

i        instilled  into  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  into  the  first 

yements  of  the  army,  alarm,  indecision,  and  distrust,  which 

j^ht  have  overturned  all  the  plans  of  the  government 

The  Carbonari  of  Paris,  under  the  cUrectioQ  of  Lafayette 


^ 
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aod  Manuel,  felt,  since  the  abortiye  coDspiisdes  of  B^fortt 
Saamur,  and  Paris,  that  their  cause  must  be  decided  in  Spain 
alone,  and  that  a  friendly  -and  concerted  agreement  between 
the  revolution  at  Paris  and  the  revolution  at  Madrid,  was  the 
only  oonspiiacy  which  could  enable  one  of  these  levolutions  to 
triumph  by  means  of  the  other.  They  had,  in  consequence, 
deliberated  on  accrediting  and  nwuntftining  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Cortes  as  agent,  secret,  safe,  and  of  high  character ;  who, 
by  his  moral  authority  might  inspire,  and  impress  upon  the 
Spanish  government  counsels  the  best  calculated  to  produce  the 
triumph  of  the  European  liberals,  and  to  disconcert  those  of 
the  royalists  of  France.  Their  choice^  says  M.  de  Vankbelle, 
the  man  most  competent  to  unravel  these  mysteries,  fell  upon 
Benjamin  Constant  lliis  politician,  who  was  excluded  just 
then  from  the  Chamber  by  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  elec- 
tion, was  admirably  adapted  for  this  hidden  diplomacy,  which 
was  to  disturb  all  Europe,  and  to  collect  the  elements  of  civil 
tempests  against  the  Bourbons.  Bom  in  Switzeriand,  but 
daiming  Fnnce  as  his  country  by  descent;  invested  by  party- 
spirit  with  a  reputation  beyond  his  talents,  but  still  endowed 
with  a  keen  and  brilliant  intellect,  which  insinuated  itself, 
sometimes  by  sarcasm,  sometimes  by  adulation,  amongst  parties 
the  most  opposite  to  each  other ;  dark  and  dogmatical  in  theory, 
but  dear  and  flexible  in  matters  of  fact,  an  aristocrat  in  birth 
and  manners,  with  the  nobility,  popular  with  the  democrats, 
active,  secret,  acquainted  with  all  languages,  and  knowing  all 
the  important  men  of  Europe,  Benjamin  Constant  was  an  am- 
bassador just  made  for  a  European  conspiracy  to  a  revolution 
at  Madrid,  auxiliary  tc  all  conspiracies.  But  his  prodigality 
and  embarrassed  circumstances  were  such  that  it  was  necessary 
to  offinr  him,  as  an  inducement  to  expatriate  himself  perhaps  for 
ever,  an  indemnity  for  his  income  as  a  literary  man,  and  for 
Ms  habitation  in  France.  Although  the  Uberals  allied  at  Paris 
against  the  Restoration  possessed,  as  great  proprietors,  great 
manufacturers,  or  as  bankers,  immense  and  disposable  riches, 
they  purohased  even  their  popularity^th  economy,  and  dispensed 
for  their  cause  their  speeches  more  freely  than  their  fortunes. 
In  an  industrial  age  money  is  the  foundation  of  human    '^ 
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The  great  religious  or  political  deliriums  ore  the  heroism  of 
poor  times  and  poor  countries.  People  sacrifice  but  little  to 
ideas  in  those  times  and  countries  where,  in  order  to  conquer 
truth,  powerful  interests  must  be  immolated.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  miscarriage  of  numerous  principles  in  those  latter 
agitations  of  Europe.  Poor  and  agricultural  nations  devoto 
themselyes,  while  industrial  and  wealthy  nations  get  tired  and 
withdraw  from  tlie  contest.  The  roYolutions  of  the  human 
mind  have  their  seasons. 

With  all  the  clubbing  together  of  the  bankers  and  opulent 
Carbonari  of  Paris,  they  could  not  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to 
secure  the  requisite  indemni^  for  Benjamin  Constant.  They 
then  addressed  themselves  to  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  who  was 
always  the  confidant,  but  never  an  accomplice,  of  the  mental 
resenrationsofthe  enemies  of  his  family ;  butthis  prince  declined 
taking  into  his  pay  a  diplomacy  against  the  King  and  his 
country.  Tho  plan  consequently  miscarried,  and  the  projectors 
of  it  limited  themselves  to  encouraging,  by  every  possible 
means,  the  emigration  to  Spain  of  a  certain  number  of  conspi- 
rators acquitted  in  the  trials  of  1 830  and  162S,  of  some  officers 
dismissed  from  their  regiments  on  suspicion  of  plotting,  and  of 
some  young  men,  adventurers  of  Carbonarism,  who  had  nothing 
to  lose  in  their  own  country,  but  everything  to  hope  for  in  des- 
perate enterprises,  and  indicating  to  them  places  for  assembling 
and  arming  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  They  were  to  form  a 
French  army  of  insurrection  there,  under  the  tri-coloured  flag, 
and  they  were  to  try  and  seduce  the  French  army  to  revolt  and 
defection.  Colonel  Fabvier,  though  a  stranger  to  the  secret 
societies,  was  designated  to  go  and  take  the  command- in-chief 
of  this  revolutionary  army  at  a  time  fixed  upon.  This  officer 
inflamed  with  patriotism  and  a  love  of  gloiy,  the  two  meteors 
of  his  fervid  imagination,  found  even  in  the  temerity  of  the  en- 
terprise a  recompense  for  its  perils.  He  made  war  lika 
Httinibal  against  the  Bourbons. 


IL 

Bodiesof  these  refbgees 
enTuoos  of  Bilbao,  and  in  ihe 

a  small  iiTer  which  sepazates  ihn  twy  vesrssoBL.  ts  vut 
of  some  hundreds,  in  a  sort  of  Carvscan  CffMscz.  O 
were  hastening  by  ererr  roate  to  jcca  iass.  Sasn^  tf 
refugees  had  taken  the  mud  to 
in  their  baggage  the  ama,  die  inaicBia.  and  ibe 
tended  far  the  sedoetioo  of  the  iwal  ae«£en  W  tbe  an:  if 
their  old  ooloon.  One  of  them,  ■wniii  iiiiii  f#  i^  r^gihwHr 
of  the  police  at  the  gates  of  the  dbes  he  paaaoi  *>i'iiy  aul 
fearing  that  theae  mateiial  eiideutjes  di  the  oooKcneT  ^ouiba 
be  brought  in  endenee  against  hiaa  ^  •h^  "•»*»  ow^mi- 
had  inscribed  on  the  boK  vhieh  ooctaaed  thes  liie  auK  csi^ 
address  of  Colonel  de  Loftende,  aidft-ie^cazix-  '^  Ooenl  0^<£^ 
leminot,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  I>ake  d'Aiagyi.'ifgrf'  Tsa  kt 
being  seized  at  the  gates  of  Tonloose,  at  a  sixnec:  v1*ek  sie 
▼agne  nunoor  of  amilitarr  ouittpiiacf  had  cast  a  fhadov  fv*? 
the  minds  of  all,  it  induced  a  belief  in  the  c?sr'Li:=rr  c^  M 
de  Lostende,  and  perhaps  cf  Generml  G-zL^ts^ij'A  rrrrfte'-f. 
The  police  of  the  aimj  priratelT  OMcismiSca:^  ti«e%e  Kzi^jer 
indications  to  the  Paris  police.  The  ^yrersxect.  is  a  stare 
of  alarm,  fancied  itself  walking  npoo  raiixs.  Mtival  V*rr.^T, 
minister  of  war,  ordered  the  arrest  of  Cok^K-l  de  Lovt^nA^.  tLe 
immediate  sospension  of  Gnilleminol.  acd  hast/n^id  hisa^'J  to 
the  army,  giring  over  his  department  to  GecersJ  DiOvxi.  tzA 
investing  himself  in  the  urgency  of  the  mooKnt,  ai>d  fcyr  the 
safety  of  the  numarcby,  with  the  title  of  major-^ener&l,  withocu 
eonsuhing  the  Doke  d'Angool^me. 

III. 

This  prince,  more  clear-sighted  and  more  confident  in  the 
loyalty  of  his  companions  in  arms  than  the  minister  of  war, 
the  police,  or  the  gOTemment,  protested  against  the  arrest  of 
a  braTO.  officer  under  his  own  eyes,  and  against  the  removal  of 
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General  Guilleminot  from  his  staff.  He  wrote  to  the  King,  his 
uncle,  that  all  these  chimeras  would  vanish  at  the  first  shot 
that  was  fired  in  action ;  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  d^Angouleme, 
tbftt  ihe  step  takeu  hy  Marshal  Victor,  his  presence  with  the 
ajrmy,  and  the  supremacy  which  this  military  minister  arrogated 
to  himself  ia  the  Duke's  stafi^  compromised  his  glory  and 
AUterated  his  authority.  He  wrote  to  the  council  of  ministers, 
that  the  post  of  generalissimo  of  an  army  of  observation,  mo- 
tioiiless  and  vainly  threatening,  did  not  suit  the  heir  to  the 
throne  and  the  cousin  of  Ferdinand,  and  that  he  should  resign 
his  functions  if  the  army  did  not  immediately  take  the  field. 
These  letters,  the  energetic  impatience  of  M.  de  Chateau* 
hviand,  and  the  influenoo  of  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  over 
tho  mind  <tf  the  King,  constrained  rather  than  convinced  the 
prime  minister.  The  prince  at  length  received  the  authority 
to  enter  ^pain  from  the  6th  to  the  lOtli  of  April. 

IV. 

But  as  it  always  happens  in  things  done  against  the  will, 
wbea  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  event 
instead  of  taking  the  lead  of  it,  there  was  notlidng  ready  to 
enaUe  the  troops  to  take  the  field,  in  a  country  where  they  ought 
to  present  themselves  as  auxiliaries,  and  not  as  enemies,  to 
spare  the  people,  to  respect  their  property,  and  not  even  to 
tread  upon  the  soil  except  with  prudence,  lest  it  should  rise 
under  their  footsteps  as  in  the  war  of  1810.  The  French 
name  had  been  odious  in  Spain  since  the  invasion  of  an  army 
of  Napoleon  which  the  earth  had  devoured.  It  was  necessary 
to  make  this  name  popular  again  in  the  Peninsula,  by  proving, 
through  discipline  and  generosity,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  the  difference  between  invading  Fronchmen,  coming 
to  oppress  and  ravage  an  independent  nation,  in  the  name  of 
an  insatiable  ambition,  and  French  liberators,  coming  to  the 
aid  of  a  captive  dynasty,  and  to  pacify,  in  the  name  of  a  politi- 
and  friendly  principle,  a  country  whose  inhabitants  wero 
^ghtering  each  other.  This  constituted  the  success  or  the 
n  of  the  entorpciso;  but  the  Duke  d'Angool^mfi  and  hit 
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finance  a  man  of  genias.  Genius  consists  only  in  two  or 
three  ideas,  just,  new,  and  simple,  upon  some  subject  either 
if  theoiy  or  practice,  caught  a  glimpse  of  before  the  rest  of 
the  world,  by  some  man  whose  mental  sight  is  of  greater 
xaoge  and  accuracy  than  the  confused  -vision  of  his  contem- 
poraries. In  mechanism,  in  science,  in  politics,  in  war,  in 
administration,  or  in  finance,  inventors  are  nothing  more  than 
observers  of  more  exquisite  and  more  penetrating  faculties. 
Ab  Ardiimedes  invented  the  lever ;  Newton,  gravitation  ;  Mira- 
bean,  public  opinion;  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon, 
modem  war ;  and  as  Law  invented  credit,  M.  Ouvrard  invented 
confidence  and  speculation,  immeasurable  and  mysterious 
powers  lying  hid  at  the  bottom  of  commerce,  with  the  faculty  of 
multiplying  one  hmidred  fold  in  a  moment,  for  individuals, 
for  companies,  and  for  states,  the  powers  and  prodigies  of 
private  and  public  wealth.  His  mind,  clear  and  penetrating, 
was  seconded  by  a  confident  and  persuasive  elocution,  by  a 
boldness  of  enterprise  which  never  hesitated,  by  a  personal 
activity  which  transported  him  as  rapidly  as  his  own  ideas 
firom  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  by  a  happy 
combination  of  permanent  youth,  grace,  and  Grecian  elegance, 
which  impressed  upon  his  features  the  facility  and  seduction  of 
his  intellect  His  ideas  equally  just  and  new  in  commercial 
afiairs,  applied  by  him  to  improve  his  fortune,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  life,  and  amidst  the  chaps  of  distresses,  of 
resources,  of  furnishing  armies,  of  speculations  with  the  em- 
barrassed treasury  of  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate,  had 
acquired  for  him  an  amount  of  wealth  which  nt  times  surpassed 
even  that  of  the  state.  This  he  had  squandered  as  enthusi- 
astically as  he  had  acquired  it  The  luxury  of  Lucullus,  of 
Jacques  Coeur,  of  the  Medici,  or  of  Fouquet  never  surpassed 
his;  women  the  most  renowned  for  their  wit  and  beauty, 
daring  that  renaissance  of  our  luxury  and  our  vices,  were  the 
idols  at  whose  shrines  he  had  poured  out  his  treasures.  During 
his  connection  with  Madame  Tallien,  the  most  beautiful  of 
them  all,  he  had  several  chUdren  by  her,  who  might  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  expenditure  alone  of  one  of  his  fdtes. 
Courted,  envied,  and  psneeuted  by  turns  by  the  different 
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fn  wn  repugiMBce.  In  a  few  boon  M.  OuTnud  had  mastared 
tha  caaat  coayinGed  the  generals  and  eommisaanes  of  their 
halplesaoessy  frightened  the  minister  of  war  himself  at  his  own 
xesponsibiUty,  seduced  the  staffs  gained  over  the  prince,  and 
aoacluded  a  treaty  by  which  he  took  upon  Mmadf  to  find  all 
the  supplies,  and  all  meana,  of^transport,  for  the  expedition  in 
Spain*  on  advantageoos  conditions,  no  doubt,  for  himself,  but 
still  more  advantageous  for  the  expedition,  and  which  he  alone 
could  have  dared  and  accompljiriied.  Mnrmurs  prevailed  for  a 
long  time  ia  Fiance  against  thia  job,  between  a  man  suspected 
of  corruption,  and  an  army  that  was  accused  of  yielding  to 
Q(Hrraption.  But  the  virtue  of  the  Duke  d'AngoulAme,  the 
honour  of  his  principal  officers,  and  the  probity  of  Marshal 
Viotor  repelled  these  suspiciona. 

The  imnietexs,  yi^ding  to  necessity,  and  to  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Duchess  d'Angou^me  at  Paris,  ratified  the  contrMt, 
Mvoked  the  nomination  of  Marshal  Victor  to  the  functions  of 
mi(jor-general,  restored  Guilleminot  to  the  friendship  of  the 
commander-in-chie^  and  recalled  the  minister  of  war  to  Paris. 
The  army  received  orders  to  advance  to  the  Bidassoa,  the 
Bttbicon  of  the  Restoration,  where  the  two  principles  were 
going  to  meet  Dace  to  face. 

VI. 

Colonel  Fabvier,  chief  of  the  skeletoa  army  of  insurrec- 
tion, which  the  Carbonari  of  Paris  had  recruited  to  excite  a 
militaiy  revolt  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  had  already  crossed 
it  to  assume  the  command  of  this  handful  of  refugees  and 
conspirators.  Instead  of  a  earp»  d^armde  which  Colonel  Fab- 
idar  expected  to  find  at  Irun,  on  the  faith  of  the  committees 
and  VenUt  of  Paris,  be  only  found  there  two  hundred  political 
convicts,  fugitive  adventurers,  or  deserters,  half  French  and 
half  Piedmontese  and  Neapolitans,  who  were  driven  to  these 
despeiate  enterprises  by  exile,  indigence,  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
the  ruin  of  their  cause  in  their  own  country,  and  an  eagemeaa 
to  return  to  it.  even  by  an  act  mare  like  tampering  with  the 

k9ri^^^Afm  Ihaa  aai  hamnhln  tqpaditioD;   Thu^ 


/ 


oomouBded  br  tn  oU  c4^'  ^ 

had  in  their  naks  some  jooi^  -j&otss  «r  SLa-iCit-s 

promised  in  ahortiv-e  coa«pdvi 

spice  of  the  odium  of  tbeir  poai: 


try  on  a  foreign  aotL.  exooM  hf  Maakiof  v^jii.  ii^«.:ij.-t 
their  patriotism,  readj  u>  di'S  £or  tz-or  •nnv-  vn  sjin::'^-'  ■: 
the  degrading  office  they  had  sad^ruk^iL  Lr  ^  *-r.  r.gr  •.:^^ti 
was  Carrel,  the  roans  Lrx'^naami  «^i  ':*i 
M.  de  La&jette  ac  Bef->rt :  a  aoi  ikr  -J  Zt 


L«. 


08  well  as  Fabvier  in  ihsi  iviliiMsearj  *»gTC-rig-  :»jli  lE 
them  worth?,  as  lh«fj  shaved  ai  a  jacer  psud.  ^i  ianr  ;QeL> 
for  the  independeaoe  of  a  nisuft  2a  Ga«ce.  tr  ^z  tiis  f^KAu'n. 
of  the  irarid  in  Fans.  Fac^oer: 
tatioQ8,iras  noc  a  man  cc  back  :2ci  ^f 
in  the  preacoee  «f  dacger.  Har^itf  Loz^c  ^i^jifp.  ::ii  ir> 
Tate  eorrespondenoe  vith  seme  aop-fri  t'jte  11  in*  r%:2ieir^  s^ 
the  Duke  d  Ango«de!L<.  thai  'Jk  mj  tk  :r^^r»rc  .'.  vio- 
oentrate  on  the  «th  on  ihe  BAueck.  Oii  •;  t:*^  -:ij»  r^^  u: 
that  day  at  the  ferrr  of  Kt'zMut,  ift  :i;Ajrdi*^  ':L.'2«*r  'rrl\  'im, 
little  corps  on  the  niz&i  «!>f  'JJz  <-'Ji.  s.^:  '..'.i  v:  h  -•.^rStjL.  .c 
the  abutments  of  a  'ur^doc  vLidi  i^bi  ':*rec  i-r-Tcr.^^f  i^v  v.f^ 
French  in  i^slS,  in  fcoti  ::  iifi  ^i'iz»:rri  r-tri  -/  --iir  iijiri 
regiment  of  the  line  a&i  ^iiijLji  £ps**_i»  Lu-t^vi  Fi.-.'-.rrr  > 
hand,  to  make  the  greater  uLif'fe-.-::-  .-i  v..":  -57^^  .:'  -J:* 
French  soldiers,  hr  toe  appearazic^  ::  :z<c  :li  .jlj :.-=:«  rri^iir^i 
so  popular  in  the  camp  bj  ibe  W5  :f  u.e  Zi-  £■:,■»  zai  ir«rM^i 
themseWes  in  the  regLounuli  :f  'j«(  z^^z^zl^zi  «z.i  l;?i.: 
infantry  of  Napoloon's  goari.  Os.^  :f  :i^:^  vlt^i  &.:  -i.^eir 
head  the  tri-coloored  fla«.  wLi:lk  i:^  U.^!?.  :r  u  r^f^.^z-mz  :iMd 
of  itself  to  call  forth  aocAam^uons-  T::iej  s&i.?  tie  3/sr»a^ZatM, 
in  chorus,  that  hymn  in  which  p&irioi.::!.  ki;]  :Le  r€T.>'uii:>::. 
blended  together  in  the  same  notea  and  th^  same  rai^zas.  have 
found  an  echo  from  infancy  in  the  he&ns  of  ihe  peas&x::  and 
tlie  soldier.  Their  gestures,  and  their  arms  reTersed.  as  well 
as  their  voices  and  their  songs,  were  calculated  to  excite  the 
enthusiasm  and  fraternity  of  both  camps.  The  words  onm- 
Bsdea  and  brothers,  addressed  to  the  soldiers  by  the  refugeea, 
nmmndod  ficom  the  Spanish  to  the  French  side  of  the  river ; 
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while  the  soldiers,  astonished  and  motionless  at  this  unexpected 
apparition  of  their  old  cause  between  them  and  Spain,  gazed 
on  the  demonstration  with  saddened  looks.    But  sedition  had 
lost  its  power  upon  them  by  springing  from  an  enemy's  soil. 
They  did  not  comprehend  how  the  revolution  could  be  a  cause 
distinct  from  patriotism,  or  how  those  who  called  upon  them  as 
friends  from  the  opposite  bank  should  be  found  in  arms  before 
them  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.     Both  parties  continued 
observing  eadi  other  in  silence  thus  for  some  time,  and  Fab- 
Tier  was  already  indulging  a  hope  that  the  tide  which  was 
beginning  to  retire  would  allow  him  to  wade  across  the  river, 
to  seduce  the  royalist  troops  more  effectually  by  close  contact 
with  his  own  soldiers,  when  General  Vallin,  who  commanded 
this  advanced  guard,  galloped  up  to  a  piece  of  artillery  in 
battery  on  the  French  abutment  of  the  broken  bhdge,  and, 
without  parleying  an    instant  with    the    refugees,    ordered 
them  to  be  immediately  fired  upon.     A  round  shot  was  ac- 
cordingly fired  across  the  river,  but  whether  from  accident  or 
forbearance,   it  passed  wide  of  the  party.     Fabvier  and  hb 
men  looking  on  the  absence  of  a  shower  of  grape  shot  as  a 
signal  of  seditious  complicity  with  them,  waved  their  flag  and 
cried  "  Vive  VArtilleris  r*     But  the  only  answer  they  got  was 
a  discharge  of  grape  shot,  by  order  of  General  Vallin,  which 
brought  down  an  officer  and  several  of  the  refugees.     The  rest 
stood  their  ground,  however,  till  a  third  discharge  tore  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  killed  the  bearer  of  it,  and  covered  ^»  Spanish 
bank  of  the  river  with  killed  and  wounded.     The  fate  of  Spain, 
of  France,  and  of  Europe  thus  depended  on  the  resolution  of 
the  general,  and  the  obedience  of  a  few  artillerymen.     This 
first  exchange  of  fire  between  the  army  of  the  King  and  the 
army  of  the  revolution  caused  a  long  separation  between  the 
two  causes.     "  General  Vallin,"  said  Louis  XVIII.,  on  seeing 
this  brave  soldier  again  after  the  campaign,  "  your  cannon  shot 
saved  Europe!" 

Fabvier's  companions  after  this  dispersed  through  Spain, 
vainly  offering  to  the  revolutionists  services  which  were  every 
where  disdained  or  unrewarded ;  and  enduring  the  wretched 
fate  which  armed  emigFttion,  whatever  may  be  ita  oante,  mavte 
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M.  da  Clumabffiaiid  in  Bni^and, 

trith  on  the  soil  and  under  the  flag  of  foreigners, — iepii]8ion« 
contempt,  ingratitude,  and  ultimately  hatred,  reproach,  and 
treachery. 

VIL 

It  was  not  without  a  lively  opposition  from  the  English 
cabinet,  and  an  energetic  impulsion  from  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
that  the  French  army  had  thus  crossed  the  frontier.     France 
yna  incurring  a  serious  risk  in  this  expedition,  independent  of 
the  chances  of  the  war  itself;    this  was  a  rupture  with 
England  and  the  resentment  of  Mr.  Canning.     The  memoirs 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  the  yet  unpublished  rerelations 
of  M.  de  Marcellus,  which  are  speedily  to  be  laid  before  the 
public,  supported  by  prirate  and  official  correspondence  between 
the  principal  personages  of  that  period,  throw  the  fullest 
light  upon  these  transactions.      M.  de  Marcellus,  who  was 
first  Secretary  of  Embassy  under  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  tiien 
eharg^  d'affaires  at  London  after  his  ambassador  had  been 
called  to  the  ministry,  connected  at  the  same  time  by  affection 
with  M.  de  Montmorency,  and  by  his  post  with  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  by  a  certain  literary  and  diplomatic  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Canning,  was  at  once  the  confidant  and  intermediate  agent 
in  the  transactions  of  these  three  statesmen  with  each  other. 
The  mystery  of  their  different  thoughts  could  not  be  penetrated 
by  a  more  acute  intellect ;  and  no  writer  more  Teracioos  could 
reveal  them,  witness   them  better,  understand  them   more 
thoroughly,  or  retrace  them  with  greater  accuracy.    These  are 
the  three  qualities  of  the  intelligent  and  upright  witnesses  of 
histoiy ;  they  were  united  in  this  young  diplomatist,  who  after- 
wards became  his  own  historian. 


VIII 

On  arriving  in  London  some  months  before  the  Spanish 
war,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  quite  a  prey  to  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty  of  mind.  In  the  first  resplendence  of  his  first 
great  political  part,  he  enjoyed  bis  elevation  beyond  everything. 
Ha  flattered  hisntelf  he  would  find  in  London  a  popularity  of 
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gloiy  aaalogotts  to  that  with  whieh  his  genius  and  his  party  in* 
toxicaied  him  in  Pahs.     He  wished  to  attnet  into  his  own 
hands  bj  that  fame,  by  that  importance,  and  also  by  the  im- 
portance of  his  post  in  London,  all  the  external  afiairs  of 
Europe.     Though  susceptible  of  some  of  the  vanities  which 
are  the  littlenesses  of  great  souls,  his  genius  preserved  him 
from  those  ddiriums  which  sometimes  seize  upon  persons  that 
suddenly  attain  a  high  degree  of  fortune ;  he  was  from  sen- 
sibility and  melandioly  a  little  morose,  and  was  easily  dis- 
enchanted and  disgusted.     He  was  not  long  in  experiencing 
that  weariness  and  sinking  of  the  heart  which  often  conquered 
in  him  the  activity  and  ambitioa  of  the  mind.    England  had 
dinppointed  his  self-love.    As  a  literary  man  he  was  only 
known  there  by  name ;  as  a  politioal  man  he  was  only  revealed 
to  politicians  by  the  excesses  of  his  xeal»  of  his  writings, 
and  of  his  doctrines  in  support  of  the  altar  and  the  throne. 
These  claims  did  not  inspire  a  foreign  country,  indifferent 
to  our  quarrels,   with    the    same    infistuation    as  prevailed 
in   Paris.     They  constituted  M.   de   Chateaubriand,   in  the 
eyes  of  the  English,  a  party-msn  rather  than  a  statesman. 
In  another  point  of  view,  his  birth,  though  noble  in  France, 
was  not  sufficiently  illustrious  for  the   high  nobility   in  an 
aristocratical  country  like  England,  and  did  not  secure  him 
beforehand  the  respect  and  deference  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity so  entirely  conventional.     After  a  residence  of  some 
months,  occupied  in  visiting  that  capital  and  that  country 
where  he  had  resided  poor  and  unknown  in  his  youth,  this 
repose,  this  idleness,  this  isolation  from  the  sound  of  his  nsme, 
which  was  wafted  to  him  on  every  echo  in  France,  and  which 
dbtance  and  indifference  stifled  in  London,  weighed  heavily 
on  him.     He  burned  with  impatience  to  return  to  the  great 
political  stage,  and  to  recall  absent  attention  to  himself  once 
more,  by  going  back   to   France,   resuming  a  parliamentary 
position  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  regaining  the  ministry 
even  against  the  wishes  of  the  King.    M.  de  Villele  and 
de  Montmorency  were  acquainted  with  these  unquiet  or 
ti        sning  dispositions  of  his  mind,  and  dreaded  them.    His 
1        «b4  litaniy  fiiands,  and  e^wejally  the  naanmk 


longmg;  be  bad  iut  hxs0t  i9K«r  *jw  Kumiuu  '/  miiiin'js. 
The  Mil  ft&d  rht  tcr  of  ZACdCjf  •w.^sr*  es'id^.-^  M.m-.*-*.  -^t  yin. 
His  ocUt.  ■Dqscc,  i^  at^oo^id   trjSLi&eafl&'jt    KJCifn;   t::«i 

tttitDde,  ihe  bfvrsj  Uf  £m  ignfr-  iii»  jSA^'^jeu*^  -jf  1:^1  y:^ 
the  clooBT  idbicift  {/  u  «fT«fc« — v^^szr-jjz^  ts^^  i^m.  tr.  'i:i£ 

leiTe  Engknd.  Etoa  u«c  pidc^ic  •■•  ^^  \l^^  sb'.r^^^  ^ 
fwrad  him  l&r  a  joos^  frsaa^  arus:  ci  zue  ':if*^^-  "^'^ 
kftd  iDiknMd  him  t»  Loadca.  vu  nol  ir^fFyarr.i  ic  r 


Snndlj,  hogwir  «m  M.  Ab  rhiTfaTi>r**^^  &vare  cf  the 
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intention  of  the  allied  soTereigns  to  reassemble  in  congress  at 
Verona,  when,  by  one  of  those  sadden  and  capxicioos  changes, 
which  may  be  referred  to  ambition  as  well  as  to  natural  tem- 
perament, he  expressed  in  his  conyersations,  in  his  confidential 
letters,  and  even  in  his  despatches  to  M.  de  VilUle,  an  ex- 
cessive opposition  to  any  participation,  on  the  part  of  France, 
in  these  deliberations  in  common  on  the  afihirs  of  Spain  and 
of  Europe.  An  insolent  intermeddling  of  the  Northern  cabi- 
nets, he  said,  in  the  afiGEurs  of  the  South,  compromising,  cur- 
tailing, and  mortifying  France,  who  has  her  own  sphere  of 
action,  which  she  ought  to  preserve  independent  and  personal, 
to  magnify  and  elevate  her,  by  her  sole  and  free  settlement  of 
her  own  interests,  by  the  unbiassed  will  of  her  own  kings,  and 
by  the  single  force  of  her  own  arms.  He  was  even  then 
inclined  for  an  extension  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
peoples  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  for  a  liberal  alliance  pro- 
tective of  these  rights  with  England.  He  was  connected  by 
analogy  of  literary  taste  and  political  emulation  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning,— enthusiastic  and  ambitious  like  himself, — and  the  po- 
pularity of  this  statesman,  who  was  then  in  the  opposition, 
seemed  to  him  a  model  of  life  to  be  envied  and  imitated  on 
his  return  to  France.  These  two  great  men  saw  each  other 
frequently,  and  being  equally  disgusted  with  the  littleness 
of  human  affiiirs,  and  the  envious  mediocri^  of  men,  they 
consoled  themselves  with  the  pleasures  of  imagination  and 
friendship. 

X. 

But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  scarcely  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  the  celebrated  ministers  and 
diplomatists  whom  the  sovereigns  brought  with  them,  or  who 
were  accredited  by  the  different  courts  to  assist  at  this  great 
European  council,  and  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  great  im- 
portance these  personages  were  about  to  derive,  in  name  and 
forttme,  from  this  participation  in  the  deliberations  of  Europe, 
when  another  sudden  change  of  mind,  situation,  and  ambition 
seized  him,  and  he  became  madly  anxious  to  attend  the  con- 
grass  himialf  in  the  name  of  Fmot.    It  was  in  nun  that  h« 
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either  Trtr^ii^r   :r    hr/ini.-ptiT'rir   '^-^r    iLLs.r.-r-  -_-*?- 

confererice*.  ::  ""i;*  :^'i:=i»p:i=4.'wi*  iiaz  u.-r  r  -"^r:   ^rnj 

degraded  fri^r.  L:*  ferr-of  esji  r  tj 
henelf.  fc^  tretrxr  i-er  vru.  rf«  w 
Peterefccrff.  B^rln-  Til-^  -•?  >'««*« 
were  deaf  :o  ^h*K  :rsr=-jKii:»u»  X  &r 
freedom  of  *£rij^  ir.  -.w:  ruL-rr***  &:  u  -  i  r.«=:^-r^  -rr^  -.:^ 
bri]liftnt  rc"p':ikr.':T  :^'  c  un-Wfeifciir  "w^ir  ▼  -_:  j.-^rrz^  i^ 
own  gOTemmeti-  li  &*  ji'.»tr2:i.r»r!i—  1.'**f«rr  n^c-  •:  :_- 
return  fr.si  *  ^..«^zr*vL  ▼"ijtr*  ^w  T-er  c-jt  -.:>*  t.-.-t,  ■-  - 
M.  de  ChaietT:Vr-£::,i  ▼•.•-«li  ut-*  lm:  i!/^  ii^.»r^-.z:.'—  ^r  :  -.1* 
fitme  which  ppLra  sr«*<  "t  tLnM-.Tsao*  a  v.-rl  ^  -J'Z'j^ 
mentarr  de!:t«r*r:-.-t  V.  i*  Vui:.*ain:'-iKii: »  «n^-  »•  .:•.-: !-rr 
would  «>n«:r*:i.  r.:~  ".:  r*:^-'jn.  '.v:  r.r:.rrr-  1.  \.:zl,  r  -  1.1.^: 
M.  de  Ch^'eav-riii  la  i  --jr^i  tit  \a  :— -fei-r:  •.•-  -  .  >*- 
coantrr  at '.b*  r.eti  :f  t^frr      H*  wi*-   ir  r..  .■  .  •    . .-:    :  .^ 


mention,   r*:::  i.^  •'L-*r--»*j>?c  'jjk  ias'.»r.ii-.:ir-    t  : .  -.       -      j^rt 
opinioci  of  Mr  Cac-t.:.?  zm-ri*  »T.r— /:-*  t*     :-.:   n  ^:.--.-  •-*- 
the  mi^d  of  M   ■:*  C-i.'.-tv. ' -:l"-i     7'--    •!  -j   •  •-_  -     •--    ■ 
dered  the  i2K'>tr  i.*-  il*  5*.r.*  .r:*  t-*  "-■.'      '  '      •  •  -..•-':   .■'   '- 
MonimorCTiCT      H*  '-■:•:.  i  j.:   :..-:l. *..  •_    i.»   :  :   -.■■•'    Ui.-*    ■■. 
neglect.  ar.d  he  i;3    zj-a  ▼-.•-  --.    ti-Lr*..;   1.   ::.*•    t-       t:.» 
imposed  upon  him  Ij  i.*  fL^>  tr^i  -7  ■-:•  ;«t"--     :  •.•  ▼:!     .-_ 
realitr.  had  ne.'i>*T  tr-rv,-j^-.*  d*. r  •*.'*- ^  :-.r  *.--       ri. :'-.■ 
affected  bv  lhe*ft  ref:i%tl»    I!    1*   '.  ;it-j«.-T-i-,c  r*^-  "f-t:   -.: 
make  a  final  effor  ct"^::  !•!   d*  I-r*. -."—-. .-«r.'.^.  v.  :.•-■=--  :.-  - 
him  the  post  of  t''.e::::^-'^^'-"-irr  t:  ":•.'=:  r-yr^r^r.      r:.'    :.:.- 
vinced  of  the  \tjt^r\tz.:rj  r:  !*:v:rv  >.*  vr.-.  M   •?*  jririr'.is. 
his  first   secretarv  of  ^rr/r.-isrrT    -.0  Piri*    -.Ivirrrd  '>-   ".his 
desperate  negriciation.      "  O:.    Le  EA:i  v.-  t.'.isi.  "  m^^  ir-.r.j  m© 
hack  my  nomination  or  my  despair."    M.  de  Marcellu^  arnvej 
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at  Paris  with  the  conviction  that  it  mn  still  more  dangerous 
to  contradict  than  to  satisfy  the  passion  of  his  ambassador. 
Bttng  mtimatelj  acquainted  with  M.  de  Montmorency,  he 
represented  to  him  that  the  discontent  and  exasperation  of  a 
num  of  so  much  importance  as  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the 
moaarofay,  ceastituted  an  element  of  mischief,  and  periiaps  of 
ruin,  in  the  government ;  that  the  frttstrated  ambition  of  such 
a  ohaiaotsr  would  not  stop  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  post  and  his 
interest;  that  he  would  look  upon  a  longer  refiisal  asa  sovereign 
ii^ttiy ;  that  no  hierarchy,  no  feeling  of  obedience,  no  consi- 
deration whatever,  in  short,  would  induce  him  to  stop  in 
London ;  that  M.  de  Montmorency  would  scarcely  have  gone 
to  the  congress  when  M.  de  Chateaubriand  would  arrive  in 
Paris ;  that  he  would  foment  there  in  the  ultra-royalist  opposi- 
tion party,  and  in  the  press,  such  diversions  and  such  storms, 
that  M.  de  Villtie,  in  order  to  allay  them,  would  be  compelled 
to  sacrifice  M.  de  Montmorency  himself,  and  to  give  the 
department  of  foreign  afifairs  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  that 
the  only  means  of  restraining  so  ardent  and  so  implacable  a 
passion  for  employment  was  to  give  him  the  congress  in  order 
to  save  the  government 

M.  de  Montmorency  felt  irritated,  but  comprehended  the 
necessity  of  compliance ;  he  preferred  a  troublesome  colleague 
at  Verona  to  a  certain  competitor  at  Paris.  M.  de  Vill^le  and 
the  King,  more  constrained  also  than  convinced,  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  M.  de  Montmorency.  Ei^t  days  after  M.  de 
Marcellus  delivered  to  his  ambassador  the  nomination,  of 
which  he  had  given  up  all  hope.  The  joy  of  this  triumph  was 
to  M.  de  Chateaubriand  equal  to  the  anxiety  of  his  wishes ; 
but  like  all  his  other  feelings  it  was  of  short  duration,  and 
mingled  with  anticipations  of  depression  and  disgust.  Ennui 
is  only  the  vacancy  of  the  heart;  the  greater  the  sensibility 
the  greater  is  the  void,  and  the  ennui  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
was  immense.  He  travelled  slowly  towards  Paris,  retarding 
his  journey,  which  occupied  eight  days,  by  long  farewell  inter- 
views with  the  lady  for  whom  love  then  shared  his  heart  with 
glory  and  ambition. 
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coDseryative  up  to  the  present,  he  is  about  to  become  half 
liberal,  and  will  adopt  democratic  principles  if  they  prevail 
here, — above  all,  he  hates  the  aristocracy, — the  King  does  not 
like  him ;  but  the  people,  smitten  with  his  talents,  have  placed 
him  where  he  is,  and  they  will  support  him  there  if  he  yields 
to  their  infatuation.** 

«Let  them  talk,*' wrote  M.  de  Chateaubriand;  "the  ill- 
humour  of  Mr.  Canning  and  of  the  English  government  will 
pass  away,  and  it  matters  little  if  it  does  not  Let  us  deliver 
Ferdinand,  and  keep  him  in  our  hands,  and  we  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  brave  all  threats.  What  will  the  English  frigates 
do  m  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  ?  They  will  either  force  the  blockade, 
and  that  will  lead  to  hostilities, — ^for  you  may  rest  assured 
that  80  long  as  I  shall  be  in  the  minist^,  I  shall  never  allow 
the  French  flag  to  be  insulted ; — or  else  these  frigates  will  do 
nothing ;  but  then  it  is  evident  that  their  presence  alone  will 
encourage  the  Cortes  to  resistance,  and  so  prolong  the  captivity 
of  Ferdinand.     Is  that  neutrality  ?'* 

And  further  on,  after  the  memorable  speech  of  Mr.  Canning 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  this  minister  unchained 
the  winds  upon  Europe,  and  offered  up  fruitless,  but  high- 
sounding  wishes  for  the  triumph  of  the  Cortes : 

"  The  storm  has  at  length  burst  upon  us,"  he  wrote.  "  I 
heard  it  rumbling.  Mr.  Canning  has  offered  up  wishes  against 
us  and  in  favour  of  our  enemies,  cheered  by  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  the  opposition,  which  are  reverberated  to-day 
in  the  streets,  amidst  the  silence  and  embarrassment  of  his 
friends ;  yes,  that  is  his  real  opinion,  his  secret  has  at  length 
escaped.  The  love  of  popularity  has  carried  the  day ;  farewell 
to  his  old  monarchical  principles  and  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Pitt ! 
I  repeat,  however,  in  the  height  of  the  tempest  we  shall 
triumph !  '* 

From  these  words  we  may  infer  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
had  the  confidence  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  that  being 
assured  of  their  support,  since  his  conversations  at  Verona 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  M.  de  Mettemich,he  thought 
he  might  defy  with  impunity  the  passing  murmurs  of 'the 
British  parliament 
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oonalves  once  than  twice,  and  it  is  better  to  deoeiye  oanelves 
twice  than  to  admit  that  we  have  been  once  deceived." 

"  It  is  in  these  enigmatical  subtleties  that  the  great 
interests  of  nations  are  about  to  be  absorbed.  Mr.  Canning 
persists  in  considering  our  triumph  as  his  defeat,  and  every- 
thing which  might  diminish  onr  sneoeas  as  soothing  to  hia 
emUttBred  feelings.** 

XII. 

Such  was  Uie  mutual  position  of  Mr.  Canning  and  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  at  the  moment  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  without 
csating  a  look  behind  him,  crossed  the  Bidassoa. 

We  shall  not  give  a  military  nanative  of  an  expedition 
which  was  more  pc^ticsl  than  militaiy,  which  offered  nothing 
until  the  arrival  of  the  oommander-in-diief  under  the  walls  of 
Madrid  and  of  Cadiz,  but  a  rapid  march,  a  resistance,  feeble  and 
disconcerted,  by  the  political  divisions  of  the  Spanish  people,  an 
admirable  state  of  discipline,  and  an  unreflecting  intrepidity. 
If  it  had  not  the  splendour  of  the  sanguinary  wars  of  1808  in 
Spain,  it  won  at  least  for  the  French  name  a  more  solid  £une 
for  subordination,  honour,  and  humanity.  The  army  was  eveiy- 
where  worthy  of  itself,  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  Restoration. 
The  old  generals  who  had  made  the  campaigns  of  the  Republic 
and  of  Napoleon,  confirmed  their  glory  in  it,  and  the  young 
ones  acquired  their  reputation.  This  war  will  remain  a  model 
for  wars  of  intervention,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  enemy  of  some,  the  auxiliary  of  others, 
and  the  arbiter  of  all  in  the  conquered  country. 

Ballasteros  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  armies. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  leaving  to  his  generals  the  duty  oi 
ooTering  his  flanks  and  preserving  his  communications,  against 
the  corps  d'armSe  of  Mina  in  Catalonia,  and  of  Morillo  in  Gal- 
licia  and  the  Asturias,  advanced  in  mass  against  Labisbal,  who 
eommanded  the  oonstitutional  army  of  the  centre,  which  covered 
Madrid.  The  people,  kept  down  until  the  approach  of  the 
I^rench,  bj  their  dread  of  the  ultra- revolutionists,  rose  only  to 
gm  a  friendly  reeepdon  lo  (he  invaders,  and  to  embody  thenii> 
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of  Midiid.  LiOhU  ifaot  hiMiilf  «p  m  k  «k&  ■»  «hv^ 
Mod  nefloeistfld.  imderiisiid.  with  toe  eaiMHZKsitf  i>m  iiiiiii  i 
to  sptra  the  cspital  from  thote  fanguimrj  wtwttk^  vhidi 
eoold  only  nvage  the  oonntry  without  niaBg  it  a^Hwot  tht 
enemj.  The  King,  in  spite  of  his  refnni  to  sbeaion  his 
ospital,  had  been  coostiained  to  q[iiit  Madiid  widi  his  iaaaStf^ 
niider  sn  eeoort  of  six  thoossnd  men,  more  like  a  prisoosr 
than  a  Jong.  The  Cortes  rejoined  him  at  Serilie  to  ptesutfe  in 
dM  eyeo  oi  Spain  and  of  die  world  this  semhlanre  of  a  l^gal 
gofemment,  in  which  the  thiee  ooostitational  powers  still  i^ 
presented  the  kingdom.  He  was  eompelled  to  sign,  bjr  hdding 
his  hand,  manifestos  similar  to  those  of  Louis  XYI.  in  1791, 
in  which  he  lepodiated  the  oppreesiTo  soeeoiir  of  Fraaoe,  and 
assumed  the  lesponsihilitj  of  the  acts  of  the  goTermnent  which 
held  him  in  chains. 

While  these  manifestos  were  falsifying  matters  to  Eorope, 
without  deceiying  it,  Saragoasa,  Tolosa,  and  all  the  towns  occa- 
pied  bj  oar  troops,  broke  the  stone  of  the  Constitution,  and 
hailed  the  French  flag  as  the  sign  of  their  deliverance.  The 
Duke  d*AngoulSme  advanced  towards  the  capital  under  tri- 
nmphal  arches.  Labtsbal  had  sent  General  Zayas  to  him,  to 
treat  for  the  capitalation  of  Madrid.  While  the  Prince  and 
Zajas  were  deliberating  and  signing  it,  the  inhabitants  and 
soldiers,  indignant  at  the  weakness  or  the  treachery  of  Labis- 
hal,  rose  agaLost  him,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  for  safety  in 
flight  Disguised  and  fugitive,  concealed  under  a  &lse  name, 
and  only  followed  by  a  devoted  woman,  dressed  in  male  attire, 
Labisbd  eluded  the  poniards,  reached  the  advanced  posts  of 
Marshal  Oudinot,  and  being  protected  by  French  detachments, 
took  refuge  with  difficulty  in  France. 

The  people  appointed  another  general  to  the  vacant  com- 
mand of  the  army,  but  he  also  retired  before  the  approach  of 
the  French,  the  disafiection  of  the  provinces,  and  the  impend- 
ing dissolution  of  the  Cortes.  Zayas  alone  remained  with 
some  squadrons,  to  preserve  order  amongst  the  ultras  and  the 
populaoe,  and  to  deliver  over  the  capital  intact  into  the  handi 
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of  the  French.  Before  he  entered  the  ci^  the  Prince  published 
a  proclamation,  hj  which,  "while  preserving  in  his  own  hands 
the  military  power,  he  conferred  the  political  authority  on  the 
national  regency.  M.  do  Martignac,  a  young  advocate  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  pnpU  and  friend  of  M.  Lain^,  who  accompanied  the 
army  in  the  quality  of  commissioner-general  of  the  French 
government,  in  order  that  the  government  measures  should  not 
oease,  even  in  the  camp,  to  belong  to  the  ministers  who  were 
to  be  responsible  for  them  to  the  Chambers,  had  counselled, 
drawn  up,  and  signed  this  proclamation.  It  satisfied  Castilian 
pride,  Fsdsed  the  spirits  of  the  royalists,  depressed  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  multitude,  and  smoothed  the  entrance  to  Madrid 
ior  the  Prince.  An  immense  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  advanced 
to  meet  him  outside  the  walls,  with  branches  of  palm  and  laurel 
in  their  hands.  He  suppressed,  with  a  firm  and  impartial 
hand,  every  symptom  of  reaction  and  vengeance  of  one  party 
against  the  other.  The  magnanimity  of  his  heart  naturally 
elevated  him  at  Madrid,  as  at  Paris,  to  the  part  of  mediator  and 
arbiter;  he  disdained  that  of  chief  of  a  party. 

XIIL 

Two  columns,  the  one  commanded  by  General  Bordesoulle, 
the  other  by  General  Bourmont,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the 
army  of  Madrid,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  Seville  before  it. 
The  Cortes  at  their  approach  summoned  the  King  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Cadiz,  still  hoping  that  England,  which  had 
received  their  ambassador  with  enthusiasm,  would  throw  aside 
the  neutrality  so  unpopular  in  London  which  Mr.  Canning 
eould  with  difficult  maintain,  and  declare  herself  the  armed 
protectress  of  their  independence.  The  English  fleet  might 
give  them  an  assistance  at  Cadiz  which  the  Revolution  could 
no  longer  expect  from  the  interior.  Ferdinand,  who,  in  his 
palace  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  felt  that  his  people  and  all 
Europe  were  behind  the  handful  of  liberals  and  soldiers  that 
lorrounded  him,  refused  energetically  to  obey  their  sunmions 
otherwise  than  by  force.  The  deputy  Galiano  proposed  that 
they  should  declare  the  temporary  deposition  of  a  prince,  who 
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rafiutd  to  iMBOciate  hinuelf  with  the  de^peiate  acts  of  his 
gaolen.    A  revolutioiiaiy  regencj  nu  acoordinglj  comiziaied 
to  replace  temponrily  the  rojal  power  annalled  in  the  penon 
of  Ferdinand     The  English  ambassador  did  not  recognise  this 
mlent  depontion,  and  withdrew  from  Seville.      The  King 
being  oondocted  with  his  family  to  Cadiz  was  no  longer  anr 
thing  bat  a  hostage  for  the  Revolution.     The  Constitntional 
troops  who  kept  down  the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  Seville, 
had  scarcely  retreated  npon  Cadiz,  when  the  popalace  of 
Seville  rose  and  massacred  the  partisans  of  the  Cortes.    The 
provinces  which  were  still  undecided,  on  learning  the  abduction 
of  the  King,  and  the  outrage  on  the  throne,  shuddered  as  at 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  declared  themselves  everywhere  for 
their  liberators  the  French.     General  Morillo,  Count  of  Car- 
thagena,  chief  of  one  of  the  Constitutional  armies,  passed  over 
with  one  half  of  his  troops  to  the  ranks  of  the  royalists ;  all 
the  fortified  towns   fell,  one  after  another,    to  the    French 
generals.    Mina  and  Ri6go,  and  some  of  the  most  desperate 
generals  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  alone  maintained  in  Catalonia  and 
in  the  mountains  a  cause  abandoned  by  the  nation,  and  which 
had  rendered  itself  unpopular  by  its  anarchies  and  excesses. 
The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  was.  tlicrefore,  able  to  concentrate  his 
victorious  army  with  safety  under  the  walls  of  Cadiz.     Sur- 
rounded by  land,  and  blockaded  by  sea,  this  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  80,000  souls,  defended  by  20,000  soldiers,  mistress 
of  the  King's  person,  and  the  refuge  of  the  Cortes,  was  the 
last  and  formidable  asylum  of  the  revolution.     It  could  at  the 
same  time  fight  and  negociate.     Ferdinand,  as  if  in  reparation 
of  the  outrages  and  deposition  of  Seville,  had  received  back 
again  at  Cadiz  the  apparent  plenitude  of  royal  power,  in  order 
to  sanction  with  the  King's  name  the  last  efforts  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  negodations  of  the  Cortes  with  the  French 
anny.     He  was  still,  however,  a  pnsoner  in  his  palace,  and 
was  even  interdicted  from  walking  on  the  terrace  of  his  resi- 
dence, lest,  through  pity  or  zeal,  liis  presence  should  excite 
to  revolt  the  people  affected  at  his  captivity.      Ballasteros, 
alter  Morillo  and  Labisbal,  made  his  submission  and  that  of 
his  army  to  the  King.     Cadiz  was  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation 
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by  the  divisions  between  the  generals  and  members  of  the 
Cortes.  Ri^  sallied  from  it,  as  he  had  done  from  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  in  the  first  act  of  the  revolution,  to  raise  in  insur- 
rection the  provinces  in  rear  of  the  French.  The  moderate 
members  of  the  Cortes  being  threatened  by  the  ultras,  took 
refuge  at  Gibraltar  with  the  English  ambassador.  The  extreme 
and  desperate  party  of  this  convention,  shut  up  in  the  city, 
swore  to  bury  themselves  with  the  King  under  the  ruins  of 
the  place.  Every  one,  therefore,  trembled  for  the  life  of 
Ferdinand  and  of  his  &mily.  Frequent  and  numerous  sorties, 
always  heroically  repulsed  by  the  intrepidity  of  our  troops, 
covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards  the  approaches 
to  the  town,  and  the  sea  shore,  which  were  the  scenes  of  action 
between  the  two  armies.  The  depression  of  some  and  the 
despair  of  others  returned  to  the  ciiy  on  these  occasions  with 
the  decimated  battalions  of  the  Cortes.  Provisions  and  ammu- 
nition began  to  fail,  but  the  heroism  of  the  Constitutionalists 
did  not  yield.  The  revolution  was  determined  to  perish  with 
arms  in  its  hands,  to  bequeath  at  least  a  sanguinary  protest 
against  despotism 

XIV. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
gather,  in  the  voluntary  or  compelled  surrender  of  Cadiz,  the 
firuits  of  his  triumphant  expedition.  He  allowed  some  time 
for  reflection,  and  for  a  return  to  prudence  on  the  part  of  the 
Cortes,  in  the  dread  of  compromising  the  life  of  Ferdinand,  by 
driving  to  despair  those  who  had  him  in  their  hands.  Full  of 
anxiety  for  the  pacification  of  Spain,  and  of  indignation  against 
the  acts  of  vengeance  which  the  royalists,  triumphant  uuder 
the  shadow  of  his  standard,  attempted  already  to  exercise  upon 
the  Constitutionalists,  this  prince  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the 
dictatorship  which  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  bestow  upon 
the  regency  at  Madrid,  published  at  Andiyar  a  protective 
ordinance  for  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  vanquished.  He 
interdicted  the  Spanish  authorities  from  arresting  civil  and 
military  Spaniards  for  political  causes,  and  ordered  the  im- 
mediate liberation  of  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
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reaction.  This  was  a  general  amnesty  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  Fiance,  the  annod  arbiter  of  the  parties  she  had  separated, 
a  policy  equally  wise  and  magnanimous,  given  as  a  ple4ge  of 
reconciliation,  and  as  an  example  to  Ferdinand* 

XV. 

While  the  Prince  was  thus  offering  an  honourable  capitu- 
lation at  Cadix,  and  a  security  to  the  Tanquished  in  the 
proTinces.  he  made  a  decisive  assault  on  the  peninsula  of  the 
Trocodero,  the  fortifications  of  which  kept  our  mortars  too 
distant  from  the  dty.    The  army,  the  fleet,  and  the  Prince 
himself  attacked  this  volcano  of  artillery  with  that  cool  bravery 
which  never  thinks  of  death  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and 
which  constitutes  in  the  general  and  the  troops  that  sang-froid 
of  heroism  so  peculiarly  French.      The  Duke  d*Angoul^me 
exposed  himself  to  the  fire  like  the  boldest  of  his  grenadiors. 
The  Prince  of  Garignan,  who  liad  been  exiled  from  his  country 
for  his  participation  in  the  revolution  of  Turin,  and  who  was 
desirous  of  redeeming  his  fault  by  repentance  made  illustrious 
on  the  field  of  battle,  marched  as  a  volunteer  to  the  assault 
on  the  Trocadero,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
royal  guard.     What  a  sad  and  singular  destiny  was  that  of 
this  prince,  brave  but  deficient  in  judgment,  who  had  excited 
to  revolt  the  army  of  his  uncle  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  favour 
of  the  Spamah  Constitution,  and  was  now  fighting  against  that 
identical  Constitution  before  the  walls  of  Cadiz  ;  and  who,  after 
having  subsequently  persecuted  and  punished,  while  on  the 
throne,  during  a  long  and  ungrateful  reign,  the  accomplices  of 
his  first  revolutionary  attempt,  was  to   proclaim  in  Italy  in 
1846,  the  cause  of  independence  and  revolution,  and  to  return, 
finally,  near  that  same  sea  of  Spain,  to  die  of  grief  for  his 
defeat :  the  victim  by  turns  of  the  two  causes  which  ho  had 
promoted,  deserted,  combated,  and  served,  but  always  at  the 
wrong  time. 
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XVI. 

The  fall  of  the  Trocadero  placed  Cadiz  under  the  ahellB 
firom  our  frigates  and  the  balk  from  our  batteries.  The  people 
were  raging  in  the  citj  and  threatened  the  ministers,  the 
generals  and  the  Cortes,  who^  in  their  turn,  threatened  the 
Exag.  The  members  of  the  government  sent  General  Alava, 
a  military  diplomatist  wavering  between  the  two  causes,  to 
propose  terms  of  peace  to  the  Duke  d'AngoulSme.  The  Prince 
replied  that  he  would  only  treat  with  the  King  when  restored 
to  liberty.  *'  When  Ferdinand  is  free."  he  added,  '*  I  shall 
use  every  effort  to  induce  the  King  to  grant  a  general  amnesty, 
and  to  give  to  his  people  the  institutions  which  he  sluUl  judge 
to  be  in  harmony  with  his  own  wisdom  and  the  wants  of  his 
subjects.  *' 

The  Cortes  satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time  disquieted  with 
this  answer,  sent  back  the  same  negociator  to  demand  by  what 
sign  the  commander-in  chief  of  the  French  army  would  recog- 
nise the  liberty  of  the  King.     The  Prince  replied  that,  in  his 
eyes,  the  King  would  not  be  free  except  in  the  centre  of  his 
army  at  Port  Santa  Maria,  or  at  Chiclana.      The  Duke  de 
Guiche,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Duke  d*Angoul^me,  with  whom  he  had  returned  from  exile,  and 
had  become  one  of  the  most  brilliant  officers  of  the  new  army, 
was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Ferdinand,  which  invited  him 
to  this  interview.     But  the  hope  of  a  mediation  on  the  part  of 
England,  the  arrival  at  Cadiz  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  a  great  encourager  of  continental  revolutions,  and 
the  presence  of  Ri^go*s  first  accomplice.  General  Quiroga,  who 
had  returned  to  the  city  to  rouse  the  expiring  enthusiasm  of 
the  Peninsula,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  first  lit  it  up,  broke  off 
the  ncgodations,  rendered  the  captivity  of  Ferdinand  more 
rigid,  and  caused  a  convocation  of  the  Cortes  to  appoint  a 
oouncil  of  war,  charged  with  defending  to  the  utmost  the  lost 
rampart  of  the  Constitution.      The  Prince   replied  to  these 
menaces  by  the  assault  of  Fort  Santi  Petri,  by  the  taking  of 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  by  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  the 
prelude  of  a  final  assault    The  Cortes  at  length,  intimidated 
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bj  the  agitatioD  of  the  people,  bj  the  depression  of  their  soldiers, 
and  hj  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  restored  by  a  decree  the 
abaolote  power  to  the  King,  and  conjured  him  to  go  to  the 
camp  of  the  Duke  d*Angoul6me  to  intervene  there  between  his 
people  and  the  French  army.  They  pretended,  in  order  to 
sare  appearances,  to  belieye  in  the  good  fiaith  and  the  sincere 
intercesaicm  of  Ferdinand,  in  fayour  of  the  canse  of  which  lie 
was  the  victim,  bat  in  reality  they  only  believed  in  hb  resent- 
ment and  his  Tengeance,  which  were  stamped  beforehand  in 
his  character,  and  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks  and  royalists. 
But  this  capitulation  preserved  them  from  the  dungeons  and 
the  ezeeotiona  which  awaited  them  in  a  dtj  taken  by  assault^ 
and  gave  them  time  to  seek  refuge  on  board  the  English 
tesaels  and  at  Gibraltar.  They  gave  up  their  hostage  to 
redeem  their  own  lires. 

XVII. 

About  noon  on  the  1st  October,  the  Duke  d'AngouMme» 
being  informed  of  the  approaching  arrival  of  Ferdinand,  drew 
np  the  French-  army  in  order  of  battle  on  the  sea  shore,  at 
Port  Santa  Maria,  to  honour  the  first  steps  of  the  King  of 
Spain  opon  his  liberated  tenitoiy.  The  liberating  army  soon 
after  saw  the  yessel  containing  the  royal  cortege  advancing 
towards  the  mole.  A  number  of  boats,  decorated  with  the 
flags  of  France  and  Spain,  full  of  Ferdinand's  friends,  and 
spectators  of  this  grand  scene  which  was  to  change  the 
destinies  of  Spain,  escorted  the  King's  barge.  Ferdinand, 
with  his  Qneen  and  his  brothers,  the  companions  of  his  long 
captivity,  contemplated  with  eager  impatience  the  mole  of 
Port  Santa  Maria,  the  battalions  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
staff  of  the  t>ake  d'Angoul^me,  where  life,  liberty,  and  the  crown 
wers  at  length  awaiting  them.  They  trembled,  even  to  the 
veiy  last  stroke  of  the  oars,  lest  a  change  of  mind,  or  fresh 
sedition  on  the  part  of  the  ultras  in  whose  hands  they  stiU 
were,  might  recadl  them  to  the  captivity,  the  insults  and  the 
dangers  which  they  were  at  length  leaving  behind  them. 
General  Alava,  confidential  negooiator  between  the  King  i 
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the  libenJs,  and  Admiral  Yaldes,  who  had  protected  him 
ogainat  the  insurrection  of  the  militia  of  Madrid,  were  standing 
on  the  deck  of  the  royal  harge,  conyersing  familiarly  with  Hia 
lligeaty.  Ferdinand,  whom  a  long  habit  of  appanmt  deference 
to  his  enemies  during  their  long  triumph,  had  accustomed  to 
dissemble  his  sentiments,  langtiagp,  and  expression,  maintained 
his  dissimulation  till  the  moment  that  his  Teasel  touched  the 
strand  of  Port  Santa  Maria.  He  spoke  to  Valdes  and  to 
Alava  of  his  gratitude,  of  the  occasion  he  should  have  for 
experienced  and  popular  guides  and  oouncillois  for  his  new 
reign ;  he  requested  them  to  rely  on  his  magnanimity,  to  dis- 
embark with  him  and  quit  for  erer  that  agitated  and  unsafe 
dtj,  where  their  regard  for  his  person  might,  perhaps,  be  im- 
puted to  them  as  a  crime.  But  whether  from  duty  to  their 
oonntiy,  or  distrust  of  the  Ejng's  caresses,  the  two  officers 
declined  landing  with  the  royal  family.  The  French  officers 
who  lined  the  beach  expected  to  see  them  rewarded  by  the 
King  at  the  moment  his  majesty  landed  under  their  auspices, 
by  one  of  those  signal  pardons  which  change  into  favours  re- 
sentment e£GEured  by  great  services.  But  the  King,  as  soon 
as  he  felt  himself  in  safety  under  the  bayonets  of  the  liberating 
army,  cost  upon  Yaldes  and  Alava  one  of  those  glances  which 
portended  death.  They  understood  it  thoroughly  as  they 
tacked  round  for  Cadiz ;  and  without  waiting  for  any  other 
recompense  or  communication  whatever,  they  hastened  to  quit 
a  ahore  which  presaged  for  them  nothing  but  vengeance. 

**  The  wretches,'*  muttered  the  King  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  French  d&cers  who  surrounded  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me,  "  they  are  right  in  flying  torn  their  late." 

XVIII. 

The  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  advancing  towards  the  King,  and 
bending  his  knee  as  if  asking  pardon  for  treading  upon  his 
territory  to  save  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  received  Ferdinand 
in  hia  arms.  A  unanimous  shout  of  French  and  Spaniards 
who  witiMsed  the  landing,  hailed  this  embrace  of  two  princes, 
and  two  bmbhea  of  tiie  Hoose  of  Bourbon*  on  the  shore  where 
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the  two  monarcliies  aud  the  two  dynasties  were  mutually 
raised  by  each  other.  The  Duke  d'Angooldme  respectfully 
presented  to  the  King  his  generals  and  other  officers,  and  his 
troops  proud  of  having  contributed  to  his  deliverance.  He 
wished  also  to  present  to  him  the  Spanish  general  Ballasteros, 
who  had  jomed  the  King's  cause  with  his  army,  and  who 
hoped  to  find  his  pardon  in  his  defection;  but  Ferdinand 
frowned  on  seeing  him,  turned  his  head  aside  and  dismissed 
him  with  a  gesture,  as  a  painful  souvenir  of  his  evil  days.  The 
Spaniard  retired  in  silence,  and  rcgoined  his  carps  tfarmee,  filled 
with  doubt  as  to  the  fate  which  his  master  destined  for  infi- 
delity and  even  for  repentance. 

Multitudes  hastened  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
country,  to  obliterate  by  their  prostrations  and  acclamations 
their  offences  against  nuyesty,  and  to  precipitate  themselves 
into  slavery  with  the  same  rage  which  the  populace  of  Madrid 
had  evinced  in  rushing  into  sedition  and  blood.  These  persons 
increased  the  instinctive  vengeance  of  the  King  by  their  cries 
of  enthusiasm  and  death.  Their  acclamations  of  *'  Long  live 
the  absolute  King!  Long  live  Religion  I  Death  to  the  Nation  1 
Death  to  the  Constitutionalists !  *'  accompanied  Ferdinand  as 
fiur  as  the  palace  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  where 
the  Duke  d*Angouleme  left  him,  shuddering  at  the  delirium  of 
his  miyesty*s  subjects.  The  prince  and  his  army  saw  at  a 
glance,  but  saw  too  late,  that  in  snatching  Spain  from  one 
tyranny  they  were  probably  giving  it  over  to  another ;  that  a 
restoration  without  preliminary  conditions  with  the  new  go- 
vernment, if  it  was  more  respectful  and  more  chivalrous,  was 
less  politic  and  less  safe  for  both  monarchies,  and  that  in 
taking  upon  himself  the  part  of  a  liberator,  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
l^me  had  assumed  by  that  very  act  the  duty  of  arbitrating 
between  the  two  peoples  who  were  going  to  contend  for  the 
Peninsula. 

XIX. 

But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  ordinance  of  Andiyar,  in 
which  the  Duke  d'Angoulfeme,  inspired  by  his  vrisdom  and 
moderation,  had  boldly  assumed  the  part  of  arbiter  of  Spain, 
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excited  at  Madrid  and  Seville  the  indignation  of  the  priests 
and  royalists.  The  most  inveterate  protests  were  mode  in  all 
^  towns  and  provinces  against  the  gentleness  of  the  con- 
querors, and  against  tho  insolent  arbitration  affected  between 
^  parties  by  the  Prince,  who  was  the  auxiliary  of  the  King 
bat  not  his  master.  The  French  ministry,  carried  away  by 
the  intoxication  with  which  tiie  triumph  of  the  French  arms 
had  itispired  the  Chamber,  had  disavowed  this  act  of  the 
Duke  d'Angoul^me,  and  interdicted  him  from  interfering  with 
the  internal  government  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Regency.  The 
prince,  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  King,  turned  away 
his  eyes  sorrowfully  from  the  excesses,  which  he  coidd  only 
hope  to  prevent  by  his  counsel.  He  gave  wise  and  magnani- 
mous advice  to  Ferdinand,  in  the  first  interview  he  had  with 
him,  a  few  hours  after  he  had  regained  his  liberty.  But 
Ferdinand  only  listened  to  it  with  feigned  deference ;  and 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  day,  he  had  already  published  a 
xoyal  proclamation,  which  annulled,  without  exception,  all  the 
acts  and  all  the  concessions  agreed  to,  or  forced  from  him, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Constitution. 

The  fall  of  Cadiz  caused  the  fall  of  all  those  places  where 
the  revolution  still  struggled,  Badajoz,  Carthagena,  Alicante, 
and  Tarragona.  Mina  alone  still  held  out  in  Catalonia  against 
the  troops  of  Marshal  Moncey.  Surrounded  by  generals, 
battalions,  and  the  most  ultra  militia  corps,  he  maintained  till 
the  month  of  November  a  mountain  warfare,  of  surprises  and 
eQtqfS'de-main,  against  the  French  troops.  Threatened  himself 
in  Barcelona  by  the  desperation  of  the  French  and  Italian 
refugees,  a  militia  without  a  country,  who  wished  to  compel 
their  adopted  home  to  ruin  itself  in  their  cause,  he  succeeded 
with  difficulty  in  removing  them,  by  sending  them  to  fight, 
disperse,  and  die  in  hazardous  expeditions  wherein  they  were 
dedmated.  He  at  length  capitulated  himself,  and  left  Spain 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  his  French  auxiliaries. 

The  Duke  d*Angoul^me  leaving  to  his  generals  the  duty  of 
restoring  to  the  monarchy  its  pacified  provinces,  and  of  recon- 
ducting the  army  to  France,  repaired  to  Seville  to  lay  before 
Ferdinand  the  entire  submission  of  his  kingdom. 
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wish,  unless  the  sieges  of  Carthagena  and  Barcelona  are  pro- 
longed, which  is  not  likely.  I  think  I  ought  to  continue  in 
command  of  the  anny,  though  at  Paris,  until  the  final  return 
of  all  that  are  not  included  in  the  army  of  occupation.  I 
expect  to  he  at  Bayonne  on  the  ddrd  November,  and  on  the 
2iui  D^Qew}fer  in  {^ans.  I  beg  of  you  to  give:  the  most 
positive  orders  that  my  journey  may  pass,  like  the  others, 
without  any  ceremonious  reception,  without  National  Guards 
or  troops  of  the  line  under  arms,  and  without  the  authorities 
coming  to  meet  me. 

*'  The  minister  of  war  has  sent  orders  to  the  commandant 
of  my  artillery,  that  the  fortified  places  in  Spain  should  be 
furnished  with  a  complete  armament  and  supply  of  provisions. 
This  would  cost  immense  sums,  and  we  shmild  rather  begin 
inth  those  of  France,  which  aro  not  so  furnished.  They  should 
be  put  into  a  condition  to  resist 

"  In  conformity  with  your  instructions,  I  have  acquainted 
M.  de  Talaru  that  the  subsidy  of  two  millions,  and  tho  pay- 
ment for  subsisting  thirty  thousand  Spaniards,  would  terminate 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

"  On  the  subject  of  this  last  order,  I  received  this  day  so 
pressing  a  demand  from  the  minister  of  war  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty,  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  continue  it  for 
fifteen  days  longer,  and  to  ask  you  if  I  ought  to  prolong  it  till 
the  end  of  November.  I  enclose  the  report  which  I  directed 
my  major-general  to  make  to  me  on  this  subject 

*'  His  Catholic  Mi^esty's  ministry  had  intended  to  send 
Quesada's  corps  to  America,  instead  of  a  commissioner ;  but 
I  at  once  saw  the  folly  of  such  a  step,  for  this  corps  would 
revolt  to  avoid  going  out  and  thero  would  never  be  au  end 
of  it 

*'  I  have  lately  received  three  letters  from  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, with  whom  I  am  not  in  correspondence,  communicating 
as  I  do  with  none  of  the  King's  ministers  but  yourself,  ac- 
ooonting  to  no  one  but  you  and  my  father,  and  receiving  the 
King  s  instructions  solely  through  you.  In  the  first  he  sent 
me  a  Jowmal  dm  DebaUt  containing  an  article  of  his.  In  the 
second,  he  <itSani  me  tks  emluaj  to  Coastantinopto  for  one 
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of  IBJ  generals,  and  in  the  third  he  announced  the  coming  of 
M.  Pono,  requesting  me  to  treat  him  veil,  and  to  look  upon 
Bnssia  as  our  best  idly.  I  replied  to  his  second  letter  that  I 
could  not  think  of  designating  any  one  to  the  King  for  the 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  but  that  I  should  mention  Generals 
Guilleminot,  Bordesoulle,  and  Dode,  as  haying  ably  seconded 
me.  With  respect  to  the  third,  concerning  M.  Pozzo,  I  shall 
receite  him  with  politeness,  but  I  shall  speak  to  him  about 
nothing.  If  ha  talks  politics  to  me,  I  shall  reply  to  him  that  I 
haT6  nothing  to  do  with  them :  France  is  her  own  mistress, 
f«^  has  no  aoooont  to  render  to  any  one. 

**  I  renew,  my  dear  Count,  the  assurance  of  all  my  esteem 
and  offBctioii. 

'*  Louis  Axtoikb. 

"  I  hare  sent  Latour  Foissao  to  Cadiz,  and  I  have  recalled 
Boormont  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation 
at  Madrid.  In  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight  I  shall  acquaint 
the  prffitt  with  my  route  and  my  intentions  with  respect 
to  mj  journey." 

XXI. 

But  Spain  was  already  inundated  with  the  blood  of  ven- 
geanoo.  That  of  Bi^go  was  shed  under  the  eyes  of  our  own 
soldiers. 

This  first  of  the  military  conspirators  had  not  redeemed  by 
any  brilliant  exploit  his  breach  of  discipline  and  fidelity  to  the 
King  in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  The  Constitution  had  hardly  defined 
the  respective  powers,  and  re-established  a  legal  and  parlia- 
mentary authority,  when  Riego,  continuing  his  part  of  a  military 
tzibone,  had  agitated  the  army,  coerced  the  King,  intimidated 
the  parliament,  affronted  the  ministers,  and  filled  by  turns 
Madrid  and  the  provinces  with  the  pretensions  and  turbulence 
of  his  party.  The  agitation  which  he  had  perpetuated  in  the 
xciToliition,  and  the  unreasonable  institutions  to  which  he  had 
inatigated  the  clubs,  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
aaazcby  of  the  Peninaula,  and  to  the  disaffection  with  whidi 
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the  Constitution,  popular  at  first,  had  finished  hy  inspiring  the 
nation.  Revolutions  perish  hy  their  own  excesses  more  rapidly 
than  estahlished  governments. 

xxn. 

Ri6go,  as  we  have  seen,  still  dreaming  of  an  armed  revolt 

springing  up  at  his  voice  in  the  provinces  for  the  cause  of  the 

Constitution,  had  quitted  Cadiz,  with  the  intention  of  bringing 

reinforcements  to  the  Constitutionalists.    The  Cortes,  to  relieve 

themselves  from  his  presence  rather  than  to  invest  him  with 

authority,  had  appointed  him  commandant  of  the  army  of 

Malaga ;  Zayas  who  then  commanded  it,  and  who  had  evacuated 

Madrid   too  oomplaisantly    before   the   Duke    d*Angottl^me, 

having  incurred  their  suspicion.     Bi^go,  in  the  disguise  of  a 

teilor,  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a  fishing  boat,  had  passed  without 

discovery  through  the  Frendi  emisers  which  blockaded  the  Bay 

of  Cadiz.     On  arriving  at  Malaga,  he  revealed  himself  to  the 

troops,  and  arrested  Zayas,  and  all  the  ofiicers  of  his  army  who 

were  suspected  of  treason.     He  threw  them,  together  with  a 

crowd  of  citizens,  of  priests  and  of  monks,  into  a  vessel  which 

was  to  take  them  to  the  Havanna,  to  suffer  there  the  exile  due 

to  their  weakness,  or  their  negociations  with  the  French.     He 

levied  on  the  churches,  on  private  property,  and  on  the  banks 

revolutionary  contributions,  which  were   distributed   by  him 

amongst  the  soldiery,  to  win  them  over  with  the  spoils  of  the 

royalists.    He  coined  money  with  his  own  effigy  to  meet  the 

expenses  of  the  war ;  and  he  wished  to  infuse  his  own  despair 

into  his  troops,  and  to  render  them  irreconcilable  with  his 

enemies,  by  leaving  them  no  hope  of  safety  or  justification  but 

in  victory.     He  had  succeeded  in  assembling  six  thousand  men 

under  bis  command,  and  his  plan  was  to  march  with  these 

forces  into  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada.     The 

Spanish  eorp$  d'armie  of  General  Ballasteroa  was  still  there 

under  arms,  undecided  between  its  recent  submission  to  the 

King  and  its  ill  suppressed  revolutionary  tendencies.     Ri6go 

hoped  to  seduce  it  from  its  general,  as  he  had  won  over  the 

garrison  of  Malawi  firoin  Ztyia,  to  eecipefimn  the  e0f7»i*«i^ 
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of  Marehal  Molitor,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  the  war  in  the 
heart  of  the  Idngdom. 

But  he  had  scarcely  left  Malaga  to  execute  this  design, 
when  Marshal  Molitor  pushed  forward  General  Loverdo  upon 
that  city,  and  thus  cut  off  Biego  from  the  sea.     Being  pursued 
and  overtaken  in  the  plain  of  Grenada,  by  Genend  Bonne- 
maison,  another  of  Molitor's  generals,  he  fell  back  upon  the 
Spanish  adTanced  posts  of  Ballasteros,  the  only  unoccupied 
spot  left  to  him.     On  his  approach,  the  soldiers  of  Ballasteros, 
carried  away  by  their  recent  confraternity  of  cause  and  country, 
embraced  the  soldiers  of  Ri^go,  and  swore  to  mingle  their 
colours  and  their  blood  with  those  of  their  comrades  and 
oountiymen.      Ballasteros  himself,  pretending  to  participate 
in  a  feeling  which  he  was  unable  to  control,  seemed  also  to  bo 
drawn  into  this  militoiy  revolt.     Being  embraced  by  Ri6go, 
and  proclaimed  commander-in-chief  of  the  two  united  armies, 
he  entered,  amidst  cries  of  '*  Vtce  la  Constitution  /*'  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  intoxicated  with  joy  and  sedition,  into  the  tOM-n 
of  Priego,  his  head-quarters.     But  during  the  night  having 
assembled  the  officers  of  his  corps  d'armie  in  council,  and  haying 
convinced  them  of  the  disloyalty  of  breaking  the  capitulation  con- 
cluded with  the  French,  and  of  the  shame  of  giving  up  their 
«oldiers  to  the  seduction  of  Riego,  he  marched  his  regiments  out 
of  the  town,  to  remove  them  from  the  contagion  of  the  army  of 
Malaga.     On  learning  this  defection  and  the  retreat  of  the 
soldiers  of  Ballasteros,  Ricgo  hastened  to  the  general's  resi- 
dence, supplicated  him,  but  in  vain,  to  rescind  his  order,  to 
continue  in  the  command  of  the  two  united  armies,  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  Constitution,  promising  to  be  the  first  to 
put  himself  under  his  orders ;  but  unable  on  this  occasion  either 
to  bend  or  intimidate  Ballasteros,  he  disarmed  his  guard,  and 
made  him  prisoner  with  his  staff  in  his  own  head-quarters, 
threatening  with   dungeons   and   execution   all   traitors  who 
should   refuse  to  become  partners  in   his  despair.     On   the 
report  of  their  generals  captivity,  the  troops  of  Ballasteros,  who 
were   encamped  outside  the  town,  returned  to  revenge  this 
outrage  on  their  general.     On  their  approacli,  Riego  Het  Ballas 
teroB  at  liberty,  and  retreated  with  his  soldiers,  baffled  and  cut 
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up  towards  Uie  mountains.  A  party  of  his  cavalry  abandoned  him* 
also,  and  joined  the  standard  of  Ballasteros.  Being  purbued 
and  defeated  on  the  little  river  of  Jaen  by  General  Bonne- 
maiaon,  he  endeavoured  with  a  handful  of  men  who  remained 
with  him,  to  throw  himself  onoe  more  towards  a  division  of  the 
army  of  Ballasteros  at  Ubeda,  commanded  by  the  Spanish 
general  Carondelet;  but  Colonel  d*Argottt  of  Molitor*8  army 
cut  off.his  passage  and  scattered  the  last  of  his  soldiers. 
Having  witnessed  from  the  summit  of  some  rocks  the  des- 
truction of  his  little  troop,  Ri6go,  a  fugitive  and  almost  alone, 
wandered  for  some  time  in  the  mountains,  abandoned  in  suc- 
cession by  the  companions  of  his  popularity  and  his  reverses. 
Beduced  by  these  consecutive  desertions  to  a  group  of  seven 
or  eight  men,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  Ri6go  one  day 
fell  in  with  a  hermit,  the  only  resident  of  these  solitudes,  who 
was  ascending  to  his  hermitage  accompanied  by  a  peasant  of 
Yilches,  named  Lopez  Lara.  Driven  by  necessity  to  seek  for 
a  guide,  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  towns,  the  villages,  and 
the  French  and  Spanish  posts,  where  his  name  was  a  sentence 
of  proscription,  and  a  signal  of  death,  Ri6go  drew  the  hermit 
and  his  companion  aside,  and  without  making  himself  known 
to  them,  he  offered  them  a  sum  of  money  which  would  be  a 
fortune  for  themselves  and  their  families,  if  they  would  conduct 
him  by  unfrequented  roads  to  a  seaport,  where  he  might  em« 
bark  to  fly  for  ever  from  his  country.  The  hermit  and  his  com- 
panion, suspecting  from  the  greatness  of  his  offers  that  the  fugitive 
was  some  illustrious  criminal,  whose  crime  they  would  putake 
of  by  protecting  him,  obstinately  refused  to  unite  themselves 
with  his  fate.  Eiego  then  had  them  forcibly  seized  by  his 
soldiers,  and  placed  upon  two  mules  which  were  still  left  to 
him,  and  waiting  for  nightfall,  he  ordered  them,  under  pain  ot 
death,  to  guide  him  undiscovered  to  the  sea. 

XXIIL 

Lopez  and  the  hermit  were  still  ignorant  of  the  names  and 
oondition  of  the  fugitives  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen ; 
Imt  the  imprudence,  or  abstraction  of  one  of  Bi^*8  officen 
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having  led  him  to  pronounce  the  name  of  his  general,  while 
descending  the  mountain  in  rear  of  their  guides,  the  latter 
heard  it  with  horror.  Animated  hj  the  implacable  animosity 
ci  pattf  feeling  in  Spain,  which  sets  danger  at  defiance  in  its 
thiiBt  for  Tengeance,  they  resolved  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  to 
deliTer  the  chief  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Isle  of  Leon  into 
the  hands  of  his  executioners,  and  chance  was  favourable  to 
their  design.  A  solitary  hxm  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
Tillage  of  Arqoillo  belonged  to  the  brother  of  the  hermit*s 
companion ;  and  Lopez  pointing  it  out  to  Bi^go,  prevailed  on 
him  to  ask  refuge  there  for  the  day  which  was  about  to  break, 
offering  to  conduct  him  thither  Bi6go  leaving  his  little  band 
Qonoealed  in  a  ravine,  went  forward  with  Lopez  and  three  of 
hiB  officers  towards  the  hrm.  Lopez  called  his  brother,  whose 
name  waa  Mateo,  to  open  the  gate,  and  making  a  signal  to 
him  to  be  silent,  introduced  the  three  officers  and  their  chief 
into  the  eourt-yard.  One  of  Riego's  companions  was  an 
English  colonel,  who,  fearful  of  some  surprise,  locked  the 
gate  bdiind  him,  and  kept  possession  of  the  key.  Ri^o  and 
his  companions  having  Amounted,  entered  the  stable,  where, 
having  taken  some  food,  they  threw  themselves  upon  their 
hoxaes'  litter,  with  their  arms  by  their  side,  and  fell  asleep. 

Biigo,  on  awaking,  having  perceived  that  his  horse  had 
lost  a  shoe,  asked  for  a  blacksmith  to  enable  him  to  resume 
hia  journey  during  the  night.  MAeo,  whose  brother  Lopez 
had^ust  had  time  to  whisper  in  his  ear  the  name  of  his  guest, 
undertook  to  go  to  Arquillo  in  search  of  the  blacksmith,  but 
instead  of  going  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  he  hastened  to  find 
the  Alcalde,  acquainted  him  with  the  presence  of  the  fugitives 
in  hia  house,  and  assured  him  that  both  he  and  his  brother 
were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  to  accomplish  the  King's  ven- 
geance, if  the  inhabitants  of  Arquillo  would  second  their 
courage  and  fidelity.  At  the  name  of  Biego  the  inhabitants 
of  Arquillo  flew  to  arms,  and  sending  Mateo  off  to  the  farm  with 
the  blacksmith,  to  lull  his  guests  into  false  security,  thej 
followed  slowly  by  circuitous  routes  to  surround  the  house. 
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XXIV. 

Riego»  leaving  his  hone  in  the  hands  of  Mateo  and  the 
blacksmith,  had  gone  into  the  house  to  partake  of  ^e  repast 
that  ^ras  prepared  for  him.  He  nas  indulging  in  the  hope  of  a 
safe  and  rapid  flight  dming  the  darkness,  when  the  English 
colonel,  more  vigilant  than  his  chief,  rising  from  table  to  take 
a  look  over  the  plain,  perceived  some  armed  men  at  a  distance, 
hiding  behind  the  trees,  and  surroonding  the  house  in  all 
directions.  "  To  arms !"  he  cried,  **  we  are  betrayed ;  here 
are  armed  men  coming !"  "  To  arms  !**  repeated  Ri^go,  jumping 
up  from  his  seat,  and  trying  to  get  hold  of  his.  But  Lopez 
and  Mateo  had  already  seised  their  carbines,  and  presenting 
their  muzzles  to  their  prisoners'  breasts,  threatened  to  shoot 
them  if  they  stirred.  Bi6go,  thus  disarmed,  could  make  no 
resistance,  and  allowed  his  hands  to  be  tied  without  a  murmur ; 
merely  requesting  Lopez  to  prevail  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
approacjiing  to  spare  his  life  and  that  of  his  companions,  and 
to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  armed  villogera  then 
entered,  and  Ri6go  requested  the  Alclade  to  embrace  him,  as  a 
sign  of  reconciliation  or  of  mercy.  This  the  Alcalde  did,  but 
unwillingly,  and  more  like  a  Christian  obedient  to  his  fifiith, 
than  an  enemy  yielding  to  compassion.  He  forbade  his  fol- 
lowers to  accept  the  gold  Which  Bi^go  offered  them,  to  interest 
them  in  his  fate. 

XXV. 

A  detadiment  of  cavalry  soon  after  arrived  and  escorted 
the  captives  to  Andi:gar,  where  the  fury  of  the  people  contended 
lor  them  with  the  escort,  eager  to  forestal  the  executioners. 
The  French  garrison  of  Andi:\jar,  though  unconnected  with  this 
seinire  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
arms  to  prevent  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  in  the  street. 
Ri^,  at  the  sound  of  the  imprecations  hurled  at  his  head,  pre- 
served in  his  features  that  sad  but  disdainful  impassibility  which 
appreciates,  without  being  astonished  at  the  fickleness  of  the 
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Boltitude,  of  which  he  was  the  ▼ictim  in  the  same  spot  that 
had  witoesaed  at  another  period  the  delirium  of  his  popularity. 
When  passing  thus  fettered  through  the  public  square  of 
Andiiyar,  and  raising  his  eyes  towards  the  fagade  of  the  town- 
house,  he  could  not  avoid  glancing  at  his  past  fortune  and  his 
present  calami^.  "  You  see,"  he  said  to  M.  de  Coppens,  an 
officer  of  rank  on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Moncej,  who  was  pro- 
tecting him  firom  the  execrations  and  the  knives  of  the  muUi- 
tnde:  '*joa  see  those  people  who  are  so  enraged  at  this 
moment  against  me,  and  whd  would  have  already  murdered  mo 
had  it  not  been  for  the  French,  those  same  people,  last  year,  in 
this  identical  spot,  carried  me  in  triumph  in  their  arms ;  the 
town,  in  spite  of  my  unwillingness,  presented  me  with  a  sword 
of  honour ;  every  night  that  I  passed  here  the  houses  were 
illominated,  and  the  people  danced  until  morning  under  my 
windows,  preventing  me,  by  their  acclamations,  from  getting 
a  wink  of  sleep  I*' 

XXVI. 

The  revocation  of  the  ordinance  of  Andiyar,  that  wise  and 
merciful  instance  of  foresight  of  the  Duke  d'Angoulcme,  pre- 
vented the  French  generals  from  claiming  the  prisoner  of 
Arquillo  from  the  authorities  of  the  town.  Justice  or  vengeance 
upon  a  Spanish  prisoner,  seized  on  by  bis  countr}'men,  belonged 
henceforward  to  the  Spaniards  alone.  But  the  French  army,  while 
assisting  one  party  against  the  other,  painfully  bore  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  cruelties  of  the  triumphant  side ;  a  humiliation 
which  its  general  wished  to  spare  to  its  humanity  and  honour. 
The  French  detachments  in  escorting  from  Andujar  to  Madrid 
the  prisoner  they  were  to  deliver  to  the  King  of  Spain,  if  they 
were  not  his  executioners,  appeared,  at  least,  to  be  the  accom- 
plices of  his  execution.  One  act  alone  could  palliate  the  in- 
tervention, and  this  was  amnesty.  By  preventing  the  Duke 
d*Angoul^me  from  imposing  this  act  on  the  party  to  which  he 
had  restored  a  throne,  the  French  minister  stained  with  blood  the 
glory  of  his  expedition.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  rendered  the 
Restoration  in  France  a  co-partner  in  the  face  of  Europe  in  the 
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seyerities,  the  cruelties,  and  the  implacability  of  the  'Hetitaration 
in  Spain.  The  French  army  felt  this,  and  vfBs  humbled  in  its 
attitude. 

The  anger  of  Ferdinand  awaited  Ri6go  at  Madrid.  His 
trial  was  nothing  but  a  yain  formality,  at  which  he  declined  de- 
fending himself,  being  certain  that  he  could  not  obtain  justice, 
that  he  would  not  find  pity,  and  that  he  should  encounter 
nothing  but  insult.  The  multitude  by  their  ferocious  outcries, 
exacted  from  the  judges,  even  in  the  hall  of  justice  itself,  a 
sentence  of  death.  This  sentence  was  read  to  him  in  his 
prison  on  the  7th  November.  He  listened  to  it  without  emo- 
tion and  without  complaint.  He  thus  lost,  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
revolution,  a  life  which  he  had  devoted  from  his  youth  upwards 
to  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  philosophy,  a  passion  for  which 
he  had  imbibed  during  his  captivity  in  France.  His  fault  was 
8C>rving  his  cause  by  conspii^y  and  militaiy  sedition,  with  the 
arms  he  had  received  from  his  prince,  on  other  conditions  and 
under  another  oath.  The  citizen  who  revolts  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  goverament  is  a  revolutionist ;  but  the  soldier 
who  takes  arms  against  his  prince  commits  perjury.  The 
Spanish  revolution  miscarried,  because,  in  its  origin,  it  was  a 
conspiracy  of  the  army  instead  of  an  explosion  of  the  country. 
Riego  was  its  author,  its  symbol,  and  its  victim.  His  execu- 
tion, while  it  avenged  the  King,  dishonoured  justice  herself  by 
its  atrocity. 

Being  divested  of  his  uniform  he  was  clothed  in  a  tunic  of 
white  linen,  his  head  covered  in  derision  with  a  green  cap,  sur- 
rounded with  a  band  of  hemp,  all  his  limbs  were  firmly  tied, 
and  he  was  thus  thrown  like  a  heap  of  rubbish  into  a  basket- 
hurdle  drawn  by  an  ass.  Escorted  by  priests,  and  preceded  by 
a  cross,  Ri^go  was  thus  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  to  the 
dismal  music  of  a  bell,  with  which  his  death  kuell  was  sounded 
by  a  l>oy  of  the  choir.  The  multitude,  eager  for  tragical  emo- 
tions, silently  gratified  its  propensity  at  the  spectacle.  On 
arriviiig  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  gibbet  on  which  his  body  was  to 
be  aospended  over  the  city  that  his  name  had  so  long  roused 
to  enthusiasm,  the  executioners  lifted  him  off  the  hurdle 
sriiereon  his  body  had  been  all  bruised  and  soiled  with  dust,  and 
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placed  him  on  the  platform  of  the  scaffold.  There  the  priests 
gave  him  absolution  for  his  sins,  and  demanded  for  him  the 
last  pardon  of  his  enemies,  in  return  for  the  pardon  he  himself 
gave  them.  He  ivas  then  hanged,  and  his  inanimate  body  was 
suspended  for  a  time  over  the  multitude.  One  monster,  whose 
hatred  had  not  been  satiated  by  the  execution  of  Riego,  struck 
him  when  dead  a  blow  in  the  face ;  but  the  crowd  disgusted 
at  this  ootnge  upon  a  dead  body  responded  to  it  by  a  mur- 
mur of  indignation,  mingled  with  cries  of  '*  Long  live  the 
Eingr 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  man  who  had  begun,  burlesqued, 
and  ruined  the  Spanish  revolution ;  which  was  hatched  in  the 
barracks,  continued  by  demagogues,  and  terminated  in  ven- 
geance; but  Riego  merited  this  vengeance  less  than  others 
from  the  King,  for  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  he  had  de- 
manded an  amnesty  for  the  royalists. 

This  revolution  which  was  put  down  by  foreign  intervention, 
had  only  half  delivered  the  Spanish  nation  from  the  monkish 
yoke,  and  left  it  to  the  vengeance  of  despotism.  But  it  had 
formed  in  its  Cortes,  its  tribunes,  and  its  armies,  orators  and 
soldiers  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  capable  of  one 
day  profiting,  under  less  crude  and  more  suitable  institutions, 
by  (he  experience  of  anarchy,  and  the  lessons  of  misfortune. 
But  their  hour  had  not  arrived,  and  they  were  all  driven  to 
seek  maturity  in  proscription. 

XXVIT. 

The  work  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  of  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency was  accomplished.  The  French  army,  happy  at  reco- 
Taring  its  old  name  in  Spain,  had  added  to  its  military  virtues 
that  discipline,  that  humanity  for  the  conquered,  and  that 
aonsideration  for  unarmed  multitudes,  which  made  this  cam- 
paign a  model  for  wars  of  intervention.  The  political  opinions 
whieh  until  then  had  divided  the  French  army  were  dis- 
appearing and  merging  in  an  esprit  de  corps,  and  a  sentiment 
of  esteem  for  their  general,  which  made  both  officers  and 
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soldiera  proud  of  their  fidelity  to  the  King,  from  the  moment 
that  this  fidelity  was  honoarod  in  their  ejes  hj  glory  acquired 
under  the  flag  of  the  Bourhons.  This  flag,  which  until  then 
had  appeared  to  them  the  symbol  ot  mourning  for  France,  now 
seemed  the  flag  of  a  more  modest  but  irreproachable  glory. 
They  no  longer  blushed  to  display  it  before  the  eyes  of  those 
ftctions  which  had  insulted  and  debased  it ;  and  regiments  were 
no  longer  agitated  and  made  a  mockery  of  by  plots,  Carbonarisra 
and  secret  societies. 

The  Duke  d'AngouUme  brought  them  back  to  his  uncle, 
penetrated  with  esteem  for  his  braTery,  confidence  in  his 
wisdom,  and  respect  for  his  virtues.  His  modesty  still  further 
increased  their  Teneration  for  their  chief,  who  only  wanted  en- 
thusiasm and  external  appearance  to  be  a  hero,  for  though  he 
had  not  the  countenance  he  had  the  heart  of  one.  Badly  en- 
dowed with  personal  graces  by  the  niggard  hand  of  nature, 
brought  up  in  exile,  oppressed  by  adversity,  and  a  stranger  in 
his  native  country,  his  timidity  deprived  him  of  the  confidence 
of  others  and  of  himself ;  but  an  upright  heart,  unafiected  piety, 
a  dear  judgment,  a  relish  for  and  a  discernment  of  good  counsel, 
always  kept  him  on  a  level  with  his  duties ;  and  the  field  of 
battle,  by  divesting  him  before  the  enemy  of  the  indecision  he 
evinced  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  displayed  him  to  his 
soldiers  such  as  he  was,  a  prince  formed  to  be  the  first  soldier 
of  the  crown.  With  an  exemplary  disinterostedness  of  glory  he 
ascribed  the  merit  of  his  campaign  to  the  generals  who  had  so 
ably  seconded  him.  Oudinot,  MoUtor,  Moncey,  Lauriston, 
Bordesoulle,  Guilleminot,  Bourmont,  the  Duke  de  Guiche, 
Bourke,  the  Baron  de  Damas,  Loverdo,  Bonnemaison,  and  all 
his  companions  and  competitors  in  glory,  received  the  recom- 
pense, the  promotion,  and  the  honours  due  to  the  genei-als  of 
this  fortunate  expedition.  He  reserved  nothing  for  himself 
but  the  secret  joy  of  a  duty  well  accomplished,  the  applause  of 
his  wife,  the  embraces  of  his  father,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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XXVllL 

His  Tetnm  to  France  was  a  triumph,  not  only  to  the  roy- 
alists and  the  soldiers,  but  to  all  those  who  saw  in  this  campaign 
the  resurrection  of  the  French  army,  and  the  stability  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  which  had  at  last  assisted  itself,  and  which 
by  mingling  the  cause  of  the  country  with  its  o^-n  abroad,  had 
offered  a  yictorious  defiance  to  its  enemies  at  home.  The  tri- 
umphal arch  of  the  Etoile  was  consecrated  to  the  liberating 
army.  The  Count  d'Artois,  the  Duchei>s  d'Angoul^me,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Berry,  his  brother's  widow,  accompanied  by  her 
two  children,  went  to  receive  the  prince  on  his  return  at  the 
palace  of  St-Cloud.  Tears  of  joy  at  length  flowed  from  the 
eyes  of  this  unfortunate  family,  to  whom  palaces,  exile,  scaffolds, 
and  assassinations  had  cost  so  many  tears  of  bitterness  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

On  the  following  day  the  generalissimo,  on  horseback,  ac- 
companied by  his  generals  and  the  marshals  of  France,  Oudiiiot, 
Marmont,  Lauriston,  Bordesoulle,  the  Duke  de  Guiche,  and 
La  Rochejaquelin,  made  his  military  entrance  into  Pans,  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  cortege  of  troops  and  inliabitants.  Ho 
was  received  at  the  triumphal  arch  of  L'Etoile,  in  a  tent  com- 
memorative of  his  exploits,  by  deputations  from  all  tho  great 
bodies  of  the  state  and  capital. 

**  Our  good  wishes  followed  you  on  your  departure,**  said 
tlie  prefect  of  Paris,  '^and  our  acclamations  awaited  you  on 
your  happy  return.  For  thirty  years  the  name  of  war  has 
been  nothing  but  a  cry  of  horror,  and  a  signal  of  calamity  to 
nations;  the  population  of  invaded,  as  well  as  of  conquering 
states,  throwing  themselves  upon  one  another,  offered  to  tho 
eyes  of  the  sage  a  lamentable  spectacle.  But  war  in  these 
days  lifts  up  nations  that  have  fallen,  upon  every  point  of  a 
vast  empire,  appearing  humane,  protecting,  and  generous;  a 
warrior  that  inspires  no  fear,  a  conqueror  without  vengeance. 
At  the  voice  of  a  powerful  monarch  your  victorious  sword  has 
been  consecrated  to  the  noble  and  legitimate  career  of  valour 
and  of  arms.     The  trophies  of  war  become  the  consolation  of 
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an  oppressed  people,  the  yolcano  of  revolutions  closed  up  for 
ever,  the  reconciliation  of  our  country  cemented  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  victory  crowning  our  sailors  as  well  as  our  soldiers, 
and  the  glory  of  all  the  children  of  France  mingled  together 
in  one  happy  union,  the  names  of  Logrogno,  of  Lorotto,  of 
Pampeluna,  of  Llano,  and  of  Llers,  with  those  of  Trocadero 
and  of  Santi-Petri,  united  henceforward  with  those  celebrated 
names  of  which  your  family,  so  truly  French,  has  adopted  the 
gloiy:  such,  Monseigneur,  are  the  results  of  this  campaign, 
such  is  the  work  you  have  accomplished.  Enter  within  these 
walls  that  encircle  the  feme  of  your  ancestors,  whose  magni- 
ficent crown  is  now  ornamented  with  so  bright  a  gem ;  the 
vast  city  resounds  with  praises  and  shouts  of  joy,  in  the  pnde 
of  seeing  its  warriors  again ;  the  public  ways  are  filled  with  an 
immense  multitude  smiling  at  fresh  triumphs ;  and  farther  on, 
in  the  ancient  halls  of  his  sacred  palace  a  father,  a  king  awaits 
you  to  place  a  crown  of  laurel  on  your  brow.  Already  his 
heart  leaps  with  pleasure  at  the  approach  of  him  that  he  calls 
the  joy  of  his  old  age  and  the  glory  of  France.  In  his  arms 
you  will  receive  the  double  reward  of  martial  valour  and 
political  wisdom." 

XXIX 

These  words  found  a  unanimous  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
spectators.  The  prince,  bowing  down  to  his  horses  mane, 
replied  to  it  with  a  modest  brevity  which  enhanced  the  splendour 
of  his  fame.  **  I  am  happy,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  accom- 
plished the  mission  confided  to  me  by  the  King,  that  I  have 
re-established  peace,  and  shown  that  everything  may  be  done 
at  the  head  of  a  French  army."  Public  justice  bestowed  upon 
him  the  more  esteem,  the  more  he  seemed  anxious  to  decline 
it  in  favour  of  his  soldiers.  The  regiments  of  the  royal  guard, 
which  had  already  returned  from  Spain,  and  the  troops  of  the 
garrison  of  Paris,  formed  a  cortege  for  him  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  he  dismounted  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
uncle,  to  whom  he  restored  an  army  and  perhaps  a  kingdom. 
'*  My  son,'*  said  the  King  to  him,  with  that  brief  solemnity  and 
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tandAT  emotioii  which  he  ooald  so  theatrically  afiect  in  the  pre- 
aenee  of  hia  people  and  of  Europe,  *'  I  am  well  pleaaed  with 
joa  !**  Then  taking  hia  nephew  by  the  hand,  and  preaenting 
him  to  the  crowd  from  the  royal  balcony  of  the  palace,  he 
eaudted  by  thia  groap  of  the  old  man  and  the  warrior,  alwaya 
intereating  to  the  nmltitade,  the  onthosiaam  and  the  acdama- 
tiona  of  hia  aobjecta. 

The  alliance,  of  the  royal  family  with  the  army  and  the 
nation  af^eaied  to  be  at  laat  aealed  £)r  the  first  time  by  policy, 
hj  poUb  eginion,  and  by  gloxy. 


BOOK  FOBTY-SEOOND. 

Bflboi  of  tlM  Spaniih  wv  on  the  internol  polkgr  of  Frtnoe— Eloetioni  of 
1824— liiiusteritl  pngects — Septennial  Chamber— Rednction  of  the 
funds — Opening  of  the  session — Speech  from  the  thzone^Ministcrial 
changes — Fall  of  H.  de  Chateaubriand — MM.  de  Damas,  De  Chabrol, 
De  Frayssinous,  De  Doudeauville— Bojal  ordinance  re-establishing  the 
censorship  for  the  periodical  press — Private  life  of  Louis  XV ILL ;  his 
retreat  at  St  Ouen  with  Madame  du  Cajla ;  his  daily  habits. 

I. 

But  if  the  triumph  of  French  intenrention  in  Spain  pro- 
duced immense  advantages  for  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  that 
country,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  it  was  also  pregnant  with 
immense  dangers.  The  intoxication  of  the  royalists,  and  the 
rash  confidence  which  this  triumph  was  sure  to  inspire  them 
with,  in  the  unlimited  power  of  their  party,  were  the  first  of 
these  dangers.  Great  success  imparts  corresponding  boldness, 
and  great  boldness  brings  on  great  reverses.  Who  could  here- 
after put  a  stop  to  the  requirements  of  that  party  of  the  priest- 
hood which  was  called  the  Coftgregation^  and  of  that  party  of 
absolutism  which  was  called  the  Ultra-royalista,  now  that  these 
two  parties,  connected  together  by  one  common  interest,  having 
already  subjugated  the  King  in  his  palace  by  an  ambitious 
brother  and  by  an  insinuating  favourite,  had  forced  him  to  sub- 
mit to,  rather  than  to  choose,  M.  de  Yill^le  and  his  friends  for 
ministers;  now  that  a  majority,  mad,  impassioned,  and  im- 
placable against  even  the  vestiges  of  the  revolution,  belonged 
to  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  now  that  an  ascendancy 
was  secured  to  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  a  group  of 
bishops  and  cardinals,  strong  enough  to  demand  pledges  from 
the  crown,  and  to  aspire  to  a  legal  supremacy  over  the  govern- 
ment; now,  in  fine,  that  these  two  parties,  until  then  so  timid. 
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fell  themselves  supported  by  a  victoriouN  and  inrorruptible 
■noT.  which  discipline  and  triumph  tuid  ra)li'$d,  und«;r  n  hmve 
■nd  pioiB  prince,  round  the   cause  of  tho  ohurrh  and  tho 
monarchy !     M.  de  VillMe,  though  ho  Hccnicd  Ut  felicitntft  him- 
self on  the  success  of  the  Spanish  oxpodition.  aln;«i/ly  f«;lt  Uio 
rebound  of  it  in  the  council,  in  tho  chambor,  in  the  i>alaco,  »nd 
even  m  the  elections.     He  had  undertaken  it  in  spit*)  of  him- 
self, and  he  had  conquered  more  than  he  wanted.     Hih  tic- 
toTT.  taken  adTantage  of  by  the  ultra- rojalist  party  as  a  liold 
and  happy  experiment,  which  encounig(*d  it  to  Htill  1>o1(1«t 
measures,  made  this  party  moro  cxiu:ting  and  nidro  iin|>erioiiM 
towards  M.  de  Villele.     This  miinstcr  hud  ex|)cri<:n(;f!d  riitli- 
culty  in  restraining  them  before  tho  triiiiiiph,  how  thon  was  ho 
to  keep  them  down  after  it?     Amonj^Ht  his  own  r.oll<>a^ii(;H 
several  belonged  to  this  party  more  thmi  to  the  prfssiilrni  ot 
the  council,  and  seemed  bent  on  njfuHiii^  nothing  to  tho  clergy, 
to  the  royalist  counter-opposition,  and  to  tho  court:   M.   do 
Peyronnet,  impatient  to  serve  the  cause  whicli  hml  adopted  and 
made  him  great,  found  nothing  diflicult  or  cxcossive  in  tho 
government  favours  which  tho  oM  regime  required  of  him. 
His  youth,  his  character,  and  his  zeal,  mado  him  repugnant  to 
that  circumspection  with  regard  to  public  opinion  which  is  the 
great  necessity  of  governments  of  equilibrium.     To  secure  the 
victory  of  one  party  over  another  was,  in  his  eyes,  to  govern; 
better  calculated  for  civil  war  than  for  tho  administration,  to 
conquer  and  subdue  was  more  consonant  with  his  nature  than 
to  convince  and  to  pacify.     M.  dc  Clermont  Tonnerrc,  with 
more  moderation  in  his  views,  had,  through  his  religious  con- 
victions, profound  and  sincere,  ties  which  connected  him  with  the 
church  party.     The  Baron  do  Damas,  whom  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  d*Angoul^me  had  made  minister  of  war  in  the  place 
of  Marshal  Victor,  belonged  to  the  same  party.     A  sensible 
and  a  worthy  man,  whose  birth  attached  him  to  tho  aristocracy, 
his  honour  to  the  princo  who  had  chosen  liim,  and  his  pioty  to 
the  priesthood.      M,  de  Corhi^re  had  no  weakness  for  the 
church,  and  no  deference  for  tho  aristocracy ;    his  plebeian 
royalism  was  nothing  more  than  a  horror  for  the  revolution,  and 
a  passion  for  putting  down  the  opi»ositiou.     l^o  only  sym- 
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pathised  with  the  minority  through  his  hatred ;  but  he  could 
refuse  nothing  to  these  allies  of  his  repugnance,  connected 
with  anj  measures  which  appeared  to  furnish  arms  against  the 
oommon  enemy. 

IL 

As  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand, — ^tha  deoisiTe  impulsion  he  had 
ipyen  to  the  Spanish  war, — the  suooess  of  this  campaign  against 
revolution, — the  gratitude  of  the  church  party  in  Spain,  in 
France,  and  throughout  Europe, — the  favour  of  the  aristocratical 
saloons, — the  enthusiasm  of  the  royalist  journals  and  pamphlets, 
resounding  with  his  services, — ^finally,  the  European  splendour 
of  his  name,  dazzling  his  colleagues,  and  irradiating  their 
obscurity, — all  these  considerations  gave  him,  since  the  congress 
of  Verona,  and  since  the  triumph  of  Cadiz,  an  external  ascen- 
dancy, and  a  noisy  popularity  which  could  not  fiedl  to  over- 
shadow, to  eclipse,  or  to  govern  M.  de  ViU^le.  Retired  amidst 
his  glory,  inactive  in  the  council,  silent  with  his  colleagues, 
modest  before  the  King,  affecting  indifference  about  small  mat- 
ters, and  disdain  for  great  ones,  given  up  to  pleasure  and 
female  society,  attentive  only  to  French  and  foreign  diploma- 
tists, with  whom  he  had  to  manage  carefully  his  own  position 
and  that  of  France;  laborious,  admirable,  great  and  truly 
statesmanlike  in  his  despatches ;  obsequious  to  the  dignitarios 
of  the  church,  to  whom  his  name  was  a  promise  of  returning 
power;  flattering  the  great  coiutiers  to  be  flattered  by  them  in 
return ;  secretly  connected  with  the  ultra-royolists  of  the  two 
chambers,  whose  interests,  passions,  and  requirements,  he  had 
served  too  much  in  his  polemical  writings  in  the  ConsennUeur 
to  detach  himself  from  them  in  power,  complaisantly  bewail- 
ing with  them  tbe  littlenesses,  the  mediocrity,  or  the  timidity 
of  government ; — M.  de  Chateaubriand,  without  breaking  with 
his  colleagues,  or  thwarting  the  King  and  M.  de  Vill^le,  re- 
leased himself,  however,  from  all  those  responsibilities  which 
might  embarrass  his  part  of  pre-eminence  by  ties  of  expe- 
diency, and  he  left  the  royalists  and  the  priesthood  to  hope  for 
atatemanlike  reservations,  views  of  genius,  and  boldness  of 
restoration  which  kept  up  his  favour. 
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IM. 

One  of  these  mental  reservations  of  M.  de  Cbateaubriand, 
oomformable  therein  to  the  then  prevailing  opinion  amongst  the 
royaliats,  was   to  render  stationary  for  their  advantage   the 
Bonibon  and  monarchical  majoritv  which  then  existed  in  the 
Chamber,  and  which  the  elections  of  March  1824,  made  under 
the  impression  of  the  Spanish  successes,  had  increased  and 
consolidated.     Instead  of  renewing  the  deputies  every  year  by 
fifths,  the  royalists,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  M.  de  Vill^Ie 
himself,  proposed  to  give  the  existing  Chamber  a  duration  of 
seven  years,  from  its  origin  in  1 82*2.  and  to  dissolve  and  renew 
it  in  mass  at  the  termination  of  that  period.     This  law  was  a 
coup  d'etat  against  electoral  opinion,  a  vital  element  of  repre- 
sentative government.     It  had,  in  fact,  for  the  King  and  his 
government^  the  advantage  of  fixing  for  seven  years  the  majority 
which  was  given  to  them  by  the  elections  just  terminated,  and 
of  thus  laying  a  solid  and  immovable  foundation  for  his  dynasty. 
But  it  had  also  the  danger,  which  so  fatally  revealed  itself,  of 
closing  the  elective  Chamber  against  the  symptoms  of  a  modi- 
fication of  public  opinion,  or  that  renewal  of  ideas  which  evert' 
year  infused  into  its  body  ;  of  thus,  as  it  were,  walling  up  the 
Chamber  against  external  influence,  and  decei>ing  the  govern- 
ment as  to  the  real  disposition  of  the  public  mind,  of  which  its 
policy  ought  to  be  the  expression  under  a  parliamentary  regime. 
The  King,  in  accepting  this  law  from  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  and  of  M.  de  Villele.  placed  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  pilot  who  should  suppress  the  thermometer  in 
the  binnacle  of  his  ship,  that  he  might  ho  systematically  igno- 
rant of  all  the  atmospheric  changes  whidi  ought  to  modify  his 
manoeuvres.     The  royalists  and  the  priesthood  adopted  this 
idea  with  ecstasy,  which  was  presented  under  the  name  of  the 
septennial  act  to  the  admiration  of  their  party.      It  did  not 
suppress,  but  it  adjourned  from  seven  years  to  seven  years,  the 
electoral  sovereignty  of  the  nation.   In  this  manner  it  dethroned 
the  National  Assembly,  and  assimilated  the  Chamber  to  the 
institution  of  the  States-general  of  the  old  regime,  convoked. 
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DOt  as  formerly  at  uncertain  periods,  but  at  an  epoch  fixed 
and  determined.  It  was  evidently  giving  the  lie  to  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  charter,  and  returning  indirectly  towards  the 
old  days  of  the  monarchy. 

IV, 

M.  de  Vill^le  had  prepared  with  another  riew  another 
goyemment  measure,  which  the  King  was  to  present  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Chambers.  This  measure,  exclusively  financial, 
consisted  in  reducing  the  interest  of  the  loans  contracted  by 
the  state  in  the  different  phases  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
Restoration,  and  forcing  the  state  creditors  to  convert  their  old 
stock  into  new,  which  should  represent  an  amount  of  capital 
and  interest  inferior  to  what  they  had  possessed  up  to  that 
period.  This  would  be  an  equitable  and  salutary  measure  in 
England  and  other  countries  where  the  state,  in  borrowing 
a  real  and  definite  capital,  naturally  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  paying  it  back  to  the  lenders,  when  it  can  find  other  lenders 
offering  their  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest;  but  it  was 
an  arbitrary,  retroactive,  and  dishonest  measure  in  France, 
where  the  state  had  borrowed  no  definite  capital,  but  where 
it  Imd  constituted  interminable  annuities,  indemnity  for  the 
l«:inkru[)tcie8,  spoliations,  and  confiscations  of  the  Revolution, 
'  untler  the  f»eneral  title  of  Consolidated  Funds,  or  taken  sums 
which  had  been  supplied  to  it  for  the  liberation  of  the  country 
in  1814  :  funds  to  which  credit  and  speculation  alone  imparted 
in  the  market  a  capital  value,  as  conventional  and  as  fluctuating 
as  the  confidence  or  distrust  of  the  day.  The  government,  in 
applying  to  the  French  funds  the  measure  for  the  reduction  of 
interest  and  conversion  of  stock  applicable  to  British  loans,  in 
reality  violated  the  nature,  the  spirit,  and  the  letter  of  its 
engagements,  and  in  saving  a  limited  amount  of  treasure,  it 
sacrificed  credit,  which  is  the  unlimited  treasure  of  nations. 
The  sums  furnished  to  the  state  by  this  economy  were  to  serve 
as  an  indemnity  to  the  emigrants  who  had  been  despoiled  of 
their  property  by  the  revolutionary  laws. 
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V. 

The  King  in  his  speech  to  the  Chamber,  after  having  felici- 
Cated  himself  od  the  glorj  and  success  of  the  French  exp-^diiion 
under  the  command  of  his  nephew  in  Spain,  mentioned  these 
tuo  laws  which  were  to  occupy  the  session. 

The  libend  opposition,  which  was  reduced  to  nineteen  by 
the  last  elections,  could  scarcely  raise  a  mormnr.  The  im- 
mense miyority  of  every  shade  applauded  the  three  ideas 
revealed  in  the  King's  speech.  The  royalists  and  emigrants 
were  satisfied,  but  the  Church  party  was  not.  Powerful  of 
itself  in  the  Assembly,  more  powerful  by  the  interested  defe- 
lenoe  which  the  ambitious  members  of  the  ultra-royalist  party 
6Tinced  for  it,  and  in  secret  communication  with  the  hidden 
cabinet  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  tliis  party,  led  in  the  Chamber 
by  two  men  of  great  zeal  but  ordinary  intellect,  required  and 
obtained,  in  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  to  the  King's  speech, 
•n  imperious  reference  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  pretensions 
of  the  church  :  "  Religion  demands,"  added  the  majority  to 
gratify  this  party,  •*  protective  laws  for  public  worship,  and  a 
com|)etence  more  worthy  of  them  for  its  ministers.  Public 
education  solicits  a  necessary  support/'  The  auxiliary  thus 
obscurely  indicated  in  the  address  could  be  nothing  else  than 
the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  for  public  instruction  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  M .  do  Fraysriinous. 

By  more  than  two  hundred  votes  the  Chamber  nominated 
M.  Ravez  as  president,  l'»»r  the  approbation  of  the  King;  M. 
de  Labourdonnaie.  the  candidate  of  the  ultra-royalists  had  only 
sixty.  From  this  number  M.  de  Vill^le  might  count  his  per- 
sonal enemies  in  the  Assembly.  The  validity  of  Beiyamiu 
Constants  election  contested  by  M  Dudon,  and  the  legitimate 
recriminations  of  the  liberals  against  the  scandalous  oppression 
of  the  electoral  colleges  by  the  ministers,  were  themes  for  the 
firet  deliberations  of  the  Chamber.  M.  do  Martignac,  a  young 
royalist  orator,  too  grn*>rous  and  too  superior  to  look  for  the 
triumph  of  his  opinions  in  parLialitv  and  violence,  acknowledge 
thd  patriotism   of  hU   lulvrrsiiry.  and   rofiisrd   thi^    vindiotiTS 

I  I 
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satisfaction  to  \m  party.  Ilia  talent,  enhanced  by  tlie  imturiil 
grace  of  his  character  and  his  eloquent  language,  his  functions 
of  civil  commissioner  with  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me  during  tho 
Spaniah  campaign,  and  the  favour  of  this  prince,  strongly  re- 
commended M.  de  Martignac  to  the  new  Assembly.  The 
ministers  presented  the  septennial-act  bill  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  interest  and  conversion  of 
stock  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  last  law  supported,  >\ith 
more  sophistry  and  prejudice  than  reason,  by  M.  de  Villele  and 
the  country  deputies,  who  were  jealous  of  the  fund-holders,  and 
opposed,  not  by  those  reasons  which  ought  to  have  occasioned 
its  rejection,  but  by  antipathies  purely  political  on  the  part  of 
the  opposition,  was  carried  by  a  small  majority. 

The  septennial-act  bill  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
monarchical  party  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Lanjuinais  vainly 
displayed  the  danger  of  it  by  recurring  to  all  the  Assemblies 
which  had  been  renewed  integrally  during  the  civil  commotions, 
when  every  integral  election  had  been  a  revolution.  Parties  in 
their  days  of  power  never  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of 
their  days  of  weakness.  The  predictions  of  Lanjuinais,  of  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefouciiuld-Liancourt,  of  Boissy  d'Anglas,  and 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  were  looked  on  as  menaces  by  the 
indignant  ultra-royalists 

VI. 

The  bill  for  the  reduction  of  interest  being  brought  before 
the  same  Chamber  by  the  ministers,  it  was  debated  there  for 
nine  days  with  a  pertinacity  of  resistance  which  alarmed  the 
g«)vemment.  M.  de  Quelen,  the  Archbishop  of  Piuris,  combated 
tho  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  like  a  pontitY 
defending  the  property  of  his  flock.  Paris,  in  fact,  comprised 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  its  population  more  than  twenty 
thousand  small  fund-holders,  whose  veiy  existence  was  threat- 
ened by  the  law.  Tho  church  party  thus  detaching  itself  from 
the  ministry,  and  joining,  on  one  side,  the  nch  capitalists  oi 
the  aristocracy  and  of  the  bank,  a  portion  of  whose  incomes 
was  attacked,  and,  on  the  other,  the  liberal  opposition  who 
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combated  the  law  simply  because  it  was  a  government  measure, 
undermined  the  mcyority  of  M.  de  Villele  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  bill. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  promised  his  colleagues  his 
own  assistance  and  that  of  his  friends  in  the  debate,  wavered, 
receded,  and  held  his  tongue.  His  silence  being  looked  upon 
as  foul  play  by  the  ministers,  embittered  the  King  and  M.  de 
Villele  against  him ;  and  they  looked  out  for  an  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  an  ally  so  powerful  in  public  opinion,  and  so  little 
to  be  depended  on  in  the  council.  Between  M.  de  VillMe  who 
served  without  giving  umbrage,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  who 
gave  umbrage  without  serving,  the  Eling's  choice  could  not  be 
doubtful.  He  no  longer  retained  M.  de  Chateaubriand  but 
from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  and  the  difficulty  of  dismissing  a 
distinguished  person  still  so  popular  with  the  aristocratical 
party. 

M.  Royer-CoUard  meanwhile  opposed  the  septennial  bill  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  arguments  almost  of  a  republican 
character.  The  national  sovereignty  broke  forth  in  his  speech 
in  the  very  face  of  the  throne  and  the  ministers,  whom  he  accused 
of  corrupting  that  sovereignty  in  principle,  and  the  elections 
in  practice.  "  You  are  still,''  he  said,  "  the  imperial  govern 
ment,  with  its  hundred  thousand  arms,  with  the  despotic  and 
crafty  agents  of  its  power,  force  and  stratagem."  As  a  prophet 
of  political  tempests,  he  turned  into  derision  the  pretensions  of 
a  government  that  depended,  in  these  times  of  fatal  insta- 
bility, on  a  law  which  stipulated  for  seven  years  duration- 
"  Where  are  the  ministers  who  governed  seven  years  ago  ?"  he 
said,  "  and  in  seven  years  what  shall  we  be  ourselves  ?"  General 
Foy  combated  the  law  by  the  same  arguments  as  M.  Royer- 
Collard,  but  developed  with  greater  eloquence.  The  leader  of 
the  constitutional  opposition  was  equally  severe  as  the  philo- 
sopher, but  less  despairing.  But  opposition  and  philosophy 
alike  fedled  against  the  self-interest  of  a  Chamber  desirous  of 
perpetuating  its  own  power.     The  bill  was  passed. 
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VII. 

On  the  eve  of  a  Tote  which  was  to  cany  out  one  of  his 
political  ideas,  and  which  crowned  his  triumph  in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  expedition^  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whose  insults  to 
M.  Decazes  had  never  been  forgotten  by  the  King,  who  felt 
them  as  insults  to  his  own  heart,  was  easily  given  up  by  this 
prince  to  the  resentment  of  his  colleagues.  The  latter  dis- 
dained to  palliate  under  those  forms  of  decorum  with  which 
even  kings  envelop  these  acts  of  disgrace,  the  dismissal  given 
to  the  most  brilliant  and  most  popular  of  the  royalists.  In  their 
procedure  on  this  occasion  they  foi^otthe  respect  due  to  ancient 
friendship,  to  services  rendered,  and  to  genius. 

This  dismissal  was  accidentally  embittered  and  made  almost 
an  insult  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  On  the  previous  evening, 
he  had  not  been  apprised  by  any  indication  in  the  looks  or 
manners  of  his  colleagues,  of  their  resolution  to  get  rid  of  him. 
The  royal  ordinance  depriving  him  of  his  ministry,  in  indirect 
and  laconic  terms,  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  the  morning 
at  his  official  residence  by  a  simple  communication.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  absent  at  the  time  from  home,  having  passed 
the  night  elsewhere,  and  not  having  returned  before  his  cus- 
tomary visit  to  the  Tuileries.  His  private  secretary  who  had 
received  and  opened  the  letter,  hastened  in  search  of  his  minis- 
ter, to  communicate  to  him  the  announcement  of  his  disgrace, 
and  to  spare  him  the  mortification  of  presenting  himself  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  finding  the  doors  rudely  shut  against 
him. 

He  found  him  in  fact  at  the  Tuileries,  whither  he  had  gone 
direct  from  the  house  to  which  he  occasionally  retired  from  the 
tumult  of  public  receptions  and  state  affairs.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  just  leaving  the  Count  d*Artois*  chapel,  amongst  the 
adherents  of  that  court  of  which  he  was  an  assiduous  frequenter. 
He  had  already  received,  during  the  service,  from  the  hints  and 
features  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as  from  their  coldness  and  sur- 
prise at  his  presence,  some  vague  and  unintelligible  presenti- 
ments.  His  secretaiy,  perceiving  him  in  the  crowd,  approached. 
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and  haTing  drawn  him  aside,  communicated  to  him  the  order 
in  ooondl  and  the  letter  of  M.  de  VilUle,  which  increased  the 
insult  by  its  brevity  and  rudeness.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
too  much  pride  to  afflict  himself,  or  appear  affected  under  so 
rude  an  act  of  injustice,  but  he  had  too  much  sensibility  and 
too  implacable  a  disposition  to  pardon  the  outrage.  It  cost  him 
but  little  to  give  up  the  ministry  after  the  illustrious  work  he 
had  accomplished  in  it ;  for,  by  a  bold  enterprise  and  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  he  had  left  his  name  incrusted  in  the  history 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  had  imparted  confidence  to  the  monarchy, 
he  had  been  a  counterpoise  to  Mr.  Canning  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  he  had  constituted  himself  the  statesman  of 
ancient  thrones,  the  European  conservative ;  he  retired  with  the 
double  charm  which  sooner  or  later  restores  men  of  great 
ambition  to  the  stage,  a  great  act,  and  a  signal  ingratitude.  He 
wanted  but  one  thing  to  illustrate  his  fall,  and  to  raise  him  still 
higher  in  fidling,  which  was  to  bear  this  ingratitude  with  the 
indifference  and  dignity  of  a  great  character,  to  withdraw  into 
silence  and  modesty,  and  to  make  his  friends  regret  him  without 
joining  his  enemies,  to  seek  for  his  revenge  only  in  his  services, 
and  his  glory  only  in  his  virtue. 

But  the  virtue  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  not  of  this 
antique  model.  The  part  of  a  Coriolanus  of  the  Restoration 
had  tempted  him,  as  that  of  a  Coriolanus  of  the  nobility  had 
tempted  Mirabeau  thirty  years  before.  Discontented  with  the 
aristocracy  and  the  crown,  he  swore  to  make  himself  estimated 
at  his  proper  value,  by  the  terror  he  purposed  carrying  into  the 
camp  from  which  he  had  been  so  imprudently  expelled.  The 
King,  M.  de  Vill^le,  the  Count  d^Artois,  and  the  ultra-church 
party,  had  created  in  him  the  most  fatal  enemy  of  royalty. 
Despising,  from  their  narrow  views,  an  embarrassing  but  ne- 
cessary superiority,  they  had  not  estimated  the  power  of  an 
individuality  in  a  party ;  they  had  thrown  genius  into  opposi- 
tion ;  they  had  uncrowned  royalism.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
made  the  Restoration  with  his  pen,  and  he  was  now  going  to 
destroy  it  This,  of  course,  he  did  not  then  wish  to  do ;  he 
only  desired  to  avenge  himself  on  an  individual,  but  he  avenged 
himself  on  a  throne.     His  discontent,  which  arose  to  anger,  did 
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not  mount  up  to  a  revolution.  He  did  not  feel  that  be  was  too 
deeply  avenged  but,  to  bis  sorrow  and  regret,  on  tbe  wreck 
of  the  monarchy. 

VIII 

On  the  day  after  his  retirement  from  the  ministry,  all  the 
intelligence  of  the  royalist  party  followed  him  in  his  defection 
and  insurrection  against  the  government,  whose  faults  he  had, 
however,  shared  in  and  encouraged.  A  public  journal  which 
then  had  almost  the  power  of  an  institution  of  the  state,  and 
the  influential  eloquence  of  a  European  tribune,  the  Journal 
ds8  DebaU,  faithful  to  friendship  even  to  vengeance,  abandoned 
the  government  and  gave  itself  up  wholly  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand. This  journal,  the  property  of,  and  directed  by  two 
brolhers,  MM.  Bertin,  consummate  pilots  on  this  element  of 
public  opinion,  was  not  merely  a  voice,  it  was  a  party.  Its  in- 
fluence being  all  the  greater  the  more  moderate  and  liberal  it 
was  in  its  royalism,  it  could  at  will,  and  with  perfect  consis- 
tency, defend  the  tlirone  on  the  plea  of  monarchical  necessity, 
and  attack  the  government  ou  that  of  indispensable  liberalism. 
Some  important  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  flocked  round  this  focus  of  notoriety,  of 
polemics,  and  of  diplomacy.  Through  some  of  its  proprietors, 
such  as  M.  Roux-Laborie,  a  man  of  universal  intrigue,  it  was 
connected  with  the  aristocratic  and  sacerdotal  party  ;  through 
some  others,  such  as  the  Bertins,  it  confined  itself  to  the  party 
of  the  centre,  of  the  moderate  left,  of  the  great  banking  interest, 
and  of  the  wavering  and  jealous  citizenship  of  Paris.  The 
superior  literature,  so  powerful  in  France  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  the  reign  of  the  demagogues  and  the  military 
government  had  transiently  put  down,  but  to  which  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  tribune  had  given  through  the  charter  even 
a  political  function,  was  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  this 
journal,  to  contribute  to  which  was  a  title  of  distinction. 

This  lever,  devoted  by  friendship  to  the  known  ambition  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  was  more  than  a  place  in  the  ministry, 
it  was  the  dictatorship  of  the  opposition.   All  the  other  royalist 
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papen,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  pay  of  the  ministiy, 
followed  M.  de  Chateaubriand »  who  to  some  represented  ultra- 
Toralism  exiled  with  him  from  the  council,  and  to  others  genius 
expelled  by  mediocrity ;  to  the  moderates  ho  represented  the 
charter,  to  the  liberals  liberty,  to  literature  tho  glory  of  Icttera, 
to  the  coanter-opposition  war  with  M.  de  Vill^Io.  and  to  tho 
Tevolatiomsts  a  discontent  which  struck  the  same  blows  as  tlicir 
journals  and  their  factions,  hut  with  a  loss  suspicious  hand,  and 
with  greater  power  and  effect.  It  is  from  this  defection  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  and  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  that  we  may 
date  that  coalition,  either  tacit  or  concerted,  of  all  those 
enmities  of  various  origin,  of  different  causes,  and  opposite 
aims,  against  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  which  collected 
in  one  work  of  aggression  tho  most  contradictory  ideas,  which 
alienated  public  opinion,  which  exasperated  the  government, 
and  pushed  it  on  from  excesses  to  insanity,  which  impassioned 
the  press,  irritated  the  tribune,  blindfolded  the  elections,  and 
finished  by  changing,  five  years  after,  the  opposition  of  nine- 
teen votes  hostile  to  the  Bourbons,  into  a  heterogeneous,  but 
formidable  majority,  in  presence  of  which  the  monarchy  hod 
only  the  choice  left  between  a  humiliating  resignation  and  a 
mortal  coup  d*Stat. 

IX. 

M.  de  Vill^le  and  M.  de  Corbi^re.  the  most  responsible  of 
all  their  colleagues  for  the  expulsion  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
felt  the  necessity  of  assuaging  the  discontent  which  the  fall  of 
this  man,  popular  in  royalism  and  in  the  Church,  must  inspire 
into  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  by  calling  to  his  place,  and  to 
the  most  elevated  functions  of  the  government,  men  less  illus- 
trious but  still  dearer,  and  more  implicated  than  he  was  in  the 
interests  and  passions  of  these  two  causes.  M.  de  Montmorency, 
dismissed  for  having  been  the  first  to  call  for  intervention; 
Mfirshal  Victor  discharged  for  having  too  promptly  divulged  an 
appearance  of  revolutionary  conspirEUjy  in  the  army;  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  thrown  out  of  the  council  for  having  served  with 
too  much  ^cUit,  too  much  good  fortune,  and  perhnps  too  much 
pride,  the  cause  of  monarchical  restoration  in  Spain,— nil  tliPse 
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were  caloulated  to  attract  towards  M.  de  VilUle  the  sospidons 
of  all  fanatical  zealots  of  the  throne  and  the  altar. 

He  hastened,  therefore,  to  appease  these  discontents,  by 
giving  satisfieu^ou  to  the  powerful  families  which  then  re- 
presented most  creditably  the  tendencies  of  the  high  nobility 
and  church  dignitaries,  and  to  secure  more  and  more  the 
alliance  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  by  interesting  her  in  the  govern- 
ment through  the  great  favours  he  granted  to  her  friends. 
The  Duke  de  Doudeauville,  dear  to  the  nobility  by  his  name, 
and  to  the  Congregation  by  his  zeal,  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  Eing*s  household.  His  sou,  the  Viscount  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, assumed,  in  the  department  of  his  father,  under  the  title 
of  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  real  ministry  of  literature,  of 
the  theatre^  and  of  the  journals ;  a  patronage  at  once  skilful 
and  splendid,  wherein  a  lavish  distribution  of  favours  and 
graces  would  cloak  the  tendencies  impressed  upon  the  studies 
and  even  the  pleasures  of  the  people,  and  which  permitted  him 
to  purchase — in  order  to  deaden  or  extinguish  them — a  multi- 
tude of  journals  and  pamphlets  hostile  to  the  Restoration  and 
to  religion.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  thus  became  the  Mecsenas 
of  artists,  and  sometimes  the  Walpole  of  the  press.  M.  de 
Vaulchier  received  the  confidential  and  inquisitorial  adminis- 
tration of  the  post-office,  of  whom  the  Congriijation  was  the 
more  sure,  inasmuch  as  his  piety  was  not  an  assumed  part,  but 
an  absolute  slavery  to  the  cause  of  the  Church. 

The  Baron  de  Damas  was  elevated  to  the  place  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  wherein  he 
was  the  right  hand  of  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me'.  M.  de  Damas 
had  the  qualities  and  the  natural  defects  of  the  Prince  his 
friend, — sound  sense,  persevering  labour,  a  virtue  incorruptible 
by  the  air  of  courts,  patriotic  intention,  and  cold  impartiality ; 
but  no  external  appearance,  no  icUu.  The  CongrSgation  could 
reckon  upon  liim  as  a  firm  adherent,  but  not  one  addicted  to 
political  intrigues.  His  piety  was  loyal  and  disinterested  like 
his  heart ;  he  even  secretly  dreaded  the  unseasonable  encroach- 
ments of  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  he  was  unjustly  thought  to  be 
the  promoter  and  the  instrument. 

M.  de  Clermont  Tonnerre  got  the  war  office ;  M.  de  Chabrol, 
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— a  pledge  of  moderation  for  the  cecue. — ih«  aiz&inJtr  ;  31  de 
Maitignac,  whom  M.  de  Villele  thoai?ht  cf  fLr^.^  v.-caevb&t 
later  to  the  home  department,  irhens:  h«  vu  eziiiUTkM<bd  tr 
the  ronghnesB  and  mactivitT  of  his  fri«rsd  M.  de  Ojrh.tm, 
reoOTod  the  direction  of  the  registration, — the  road  to  Oj^ 
nmustiy ;  M.  de  Castelbajac.  an  ardent  rojaJistr  bvt  manage- 
able in  the  hand  of  the  prime  minister*  had  the  direction  ^/f 
the  CDstome.  These  selections  appeased  in  the  ChamUrb  the 
murmurs  caused  by  the  exptilsion  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and 
of  M.  de  Montmorency. 

The  session  terminated  without  any  discussion  brilliant 
enough  to  merit  a  place  in  history ;  except  that  M.  Berthier, 
a  bold  and  impassioned  orator,  imperioiusly  promulgated  in 
the  name  of  aristocracy  and  of  the  Church,  the  injunctions 
of  the  religious  party :  viz.,  the  legal  supremacy  of  the  clergy, 
even  in  the  transactions  of  civil  life ;  endowment  of  landed 
estates  to  the  Church,  to  replace  the  immense  territorial 
endowments  which  it  had  so  many  times  obtained,  and  been 
as  often  stripped  of  by  the  kings,  the  people,  and  the  revolu- 
tions ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  national  and  unique,  if  not 
persecuting  and  exclusive  church.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie 
demanded  the  indemnification  of  the  emigrants  ;  M.  de 
Foucauld,  the  restitution,  without  noviciate,  of  the  ranks  of  the 
army  to  the  nobility.  The  majority  listened  with  favour  to 
these  several  oratora,  and  allowed  the  ministers  time  to  reflect, 
and  to  mature  their  ideas.  M.  Casimir  Perier,  one  of  the 
most  Tehement  and  irritable  speakers  of  the  opposition,  felt 
that  the  boldness  of  the  counter-revolution  was  about  to  cast 
off  public  opinion  to  the  side  which  the  elections  had  left 
almost  empty  around  him.  "  There  are  only  eleven  of  us  here," 
he  said,  *'  who  represent  all  France ! "  This  exclamation, 
which  then  only  excited  the  indignation  and  derision  of  the 
Assembly,  was  soon  to  be  responded  to  by  the  nation. 


X. 


But  if  the  opposition  was  cut  off,  powerless  and  silent  in 
the  Chamber,  it  was  full  of  fire  and  ardour  in  the  press.     A 
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hidden  committee  of  politidant,  devoted,  like  their  maet^,  to 
the  trimnph  of  the  chorah,  in  the  ooort  of  the  Goant  d'Artois, 
exerted  themselvee  to  enppresi  its  oigane  when  th^  could  not 
eanvft  them.  The  minietiy  of  the  King*!  boneehold,  through 
the  Dnke  de  Doiideftiiville» — the  ministiy  of  foreign  afiGurs, 
throng  the  BanmdeDamas, — end  the  mimetiy  of  the  interior, 
throa^JCdoOoachiirB, — ftnrniiihed  fimde  fortfaiicomiption  to 
the  agents  of  the  Pzinoe.  The  '^Isooant  de  k  Bochefoooanld 
aleo  booi^  op,  ifiader  Mgned  names,  the  TabUum  VnivendUi^ 
La  Fotfifv,  and  VOr^fUmme.  He  tried  the  Quotidienns,  an 
ultra  paper,  which  fed  with  antique  pr^odices  the  agents  of 
the  aristocnusy  and  the  hishops,  and  which  bj  its  ascendancj 
om  the  mind  of  the  Cknmt  d*Artois,  might  shake  that  Prince's 
confidence  in  M.  de  "^nildle.  The  negoctation  colj  half  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  it  was  taken- from  M.  Michand,  a  royalist  writer, 
lAose  saroastio  independence  disquieted  the  minister.  The 
CbfulitirtionfMl,  a  jounial  to  which  the  patronage  of  M.  Laffitte, 
.the  Mecsnas  of  the  opposition,  and  the  rising  talent  of  a  young 
writer,  M.  Thiers,  gave  authority  and  idat  in  public  opinion, 
resisted  the  seductions  of  the  corrupting  committee.  As  it 
proTod  incorruptible  it  was  treated  with  rigour.  Actions  were 
multiplied  against  the  journals ;  tins  increased  their  reputa- 
tion,— ^heavy  penalties  attracted  pity  to  the  martyrs.  The 
juries,  intimidated  by  public  opinion,  finished  by  giving  impu- 
nity to  these  party  delinquencies.  The  royalists  then  felt 
that  the  only  means  available  against  the  press  was  to  silence 
it.  They  accordingly  re-established  on  the  16th  August,  the 
preliminary  censorship  of  the  journals,  and  suspended  the  par- 
liamentary debates  of  the  press.  The  precarious  health  of  the 
King,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  the  public  joumab  to  sow 
daily  panics  in  the  public  mind  at  a  moment,  always  critical, 
of  Uie  transition  of  a  reign,  serred  as  a  pretext  rather  than  a 
motiye  to  the  royalists.  This  dictatorship,  attributed  to  pru- 
dence by  the  public,  was  not  imputed  as  a  crime  to  M.  de 
Yilltie.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  half  disarmed  by  it,  was  the 
most  implacable  in  his  murmurs.  He  introduced  into  the 
French  kngoage  invectiTes  and  terms  of  contempt  borrowed 
from  Tacitus  imd  Juvenal,  and  ,whicfa  modem  polemics  had 
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not  yet  invented  before  his  lime.     He  rrcuUid   fo?  lui  i^-f*i-  ■ 
of  the  religions  and  aristocratical  oppo8iU'>tj.  ui.  ir}ipu'4«r<'   i.'-. 
demagogoe  stjle  of  language,  which  Bulh»)d  u*  *iu*>    uvir  *.'**. 
opposition  and  the  throne. 

XI. 

M.  de  YilUle  responded  to  thii»  |jiuv7  vvti   u*  umvfKt    v 
redoubled  gntificationB  to  the  fiacerdouj  y^-^-}-  ^'''''-  «^*'«' '    •" 
invectiveB  of  M.  de  Chateaubriaod,  tjtd  ^j.>.  r^y^AHi'.--^  *»'  u*,*:/it.; 
personal  support,  drove  him  more  a/.':  r.vv.'^  v»v-/  \ti\'       - >-» 
created  a  religious  department,  UL^tir  *.r.^.  -...-u<%  v'  .kfiiiut-.--    ^ 
Ecclesiastical  ASairs,  which  ht  iyjuf^.rr'-A  -r.  Vf.  {«>  /'^r'winriiii 
who  was  already  kings  chapla.:.,   %.',.:    .-..^tii    t)iiMt.*r   >t'    im 
university.     This  creation  of  a  ^^.r.x*   .\\-..-\\\tt*^   -.f    •.^Hr^.nn 
confided  not  to  an  impartiai  UTff.A;.,  v.*  v.  i  pAntitT  .f  *«ifl 
dominant  chuivh,  contained  the  H^^i^  of  %  ^hor'«ut7h  v^ipu>*r- 
revolution  in  education  and  religious  worship      [r,   '^an   an 
actual  restitution  of  the  public  conscience  and  the  youth  of  the 
country  to  the  clergy  of  one  w^U;  communion.     The  labours  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  emancipation  of  scien»'e 
and  of  mind  were  virtually  atiolished.     The  civil  intrfyinced 
the  spiritual  power  into  its  councils,  and  gave  it,  as  a  pledgf^ 
of  alliance  the  administration  of  intellect  and  the  control  of 
popular  belief.      He    also   introduced   a  certain   number   of 
bishops  into  the  council  of  state,  to  give  a  majority  to  tlic 
Church  party  in  all  deliberations  in  which  it  might  be  pleas»*d 
to  interfere.     Associates  of  the  Congregation  were  intruded, 
as  guarantees  and  witnesses  into  all  the  departments  of  the 
ministiy,  and  even  into  that  of  M.  de  Vill^le,  to  inspire,  purify, 
and  superintend,  and,  if  necessary,  to  denounce  their  adminis 
tration  to  that  hidden  cliqvLe  which   ruled  without  namo  or 
responsibility  under  the  cloak  of  the  responsible  r/iiiii'"-ry     .t 
was   applying  a   mystenous   ai;d   a.'^oiivr.'iO'Ji   •■.*''■■'    *•    "•' 
government  of  a  great  naiior,.  Ly  a  Wc/**.  'A  o;  ••  ■''      "'  '•  '    * 

science,  which  at  Lr-t  rK/iix^A  s>eo/*;'.*.    .-•..«'  *»   )  '    '"  ■' 

but  aged  king,  and  wta'.ii  wtc  pr«;;yfcf  '  •/  *''  '•■  '/'    ''•'"'    "' 
under  his  succes^^r 
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XII. 

In  giving  these  pledges  to  the  Chtueh  party,  and  thus 
securing  to  himself  the  favour  of  the  Count  d*Artois,  who  was 
governed  by  this  party  and  reigned  by  anticipation  in  the 
Council,  M.  de  VilUle  flattered  himself  that  while  serving  he 
woiM  Im  able  to  festrain  it,  b3  he  had  done  with  respect  to  the 
monarchical  party.  Sa|>enor,  from  his  great  good  sense,  and 
his  intelligence  with  the  age  and  the  country,  to  the  puerilities 
and  fanaticism  of  this  party,  he  thought  he  could,  without 
danger,  lavish  upon  itT  many  favours ;  satisfied  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  should  exact  from  him  its  final  demands,  the  country 
would  rise  with  an  irresistible  impulse  against  a  posthumous 
theocracy,  which,  after  having  protected  him  at  the  price  of 
some  unimportant  concessions,  would  have  to  claim  his  pro- 
tection in  turn  against  the  revolt  of  the  Chambers  and  the 
public  mind.  He  therefore  thought  himself,  in  reality,  the 
skilful  and  necessary  arbiter  between  the  Church  party  and 
the  political  party,  as  he  was,  in  fact,  the  arbiter  between  the 
ultjra-royalist  and  the  constitutional  monarchy  parties.  He 
thus  exhibited  as  much  perspicacity  as  discretion  in  the  choice 
he  made  of  M.  de  Frayssinous  for  minister  of  the  religious 
department  of  his  government. 

XIII. 

M.  de  Frayssinous,  a  man  of  mature  age  and  of  venerable 
manners,  had  risen  slowly  by  unobtrusive  talents,  and  by  vir- 
tues without  ostentation,  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  to  the 
political  post  of  director  of  public  instruction.  He  had.  during 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  reconciled,  as  much  as  became  a  priest, 
philosophy  and  religion,  in  discoiurses  equally  religious  and 
literary,  delivered  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Parisian  churches  to 
the  youth  of  that  period.  These  discourses,  afterwards  printed 
and  disseminated  profusely  amongst  pious  families,  recalled 
the  candour  of  Eollin  and  the  tolerance  of  Fenelon.  Instead 
of  the  thunders  and  imprecations  of  his  confreres  against  the 
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doubts  and  impieties  of  the  age,  he  defended  with  mildness 
the  religion  of  our  ancestors, — argued  in  respectful  terms  with 
the  adTersazies  of  the  Catholic  fiEuth, — exacted  nothing  from 
his  disci^des  but  impartiality,  reasoning,  study,  and  good  faith ; 
and  endeavoured  to  convince  the  mind  by  the  same  sacred 
seduction  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  employed  in  the 
same  cause  to  touch  the  heart. 

These  conferences  of  M.  de  Frayssinous  had  made  the 
Church  immensely  popular ;  while  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  just  esteem  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  had  raised  the  sacred 
orator  to  the  head  of  public  instruction.  Although  a  priest, 
he  had  not  alienated  to  the  clergy  the  independence  of  the  lay 
university.  No  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  proselytism,  had  compelled 
science  and  tolerance  to  revolt  against  his  administration.  In 
this  he  endeavoured,  as  in  his  old  sermons,  at  once  religious 
and  tolerant,  to  leave  fedth  and  conscience  with  the  clergy,  and 
with  laymen  literature  and  science.  To  persuade,  and  not  to 
exact,  seemed  to  him  the  work  of  the  religious  body,  at  an 
epoch  when, it  more  became  the  ancient  faith  to  justify  than  to 
force  itself  into  the  mind,  and  when  the  memory  of  the  yoke^ 
which  the  exclusive  church  had  pressed  too  heavily  on  revolted 
ccmsdences,  was  still  too  fresh  not  to  endanger  its  being  re- 
pelled, if  too  rigorously  enforced,  and  broken  once  more  by  a 
aeoond  insurrection  of  the  human  mind. 


XIV. 

M.  de  Frayssinous  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
those  pious  associations  of  youth,  the  only  object  of  which  was 
conversation  on  faith  for  mutual  edification ;  which  had  after- 
wards degenerated  into  congregations  at  once  religious  and 
political,  and  had  finally  given  their  name  and  mechanism  to 
that  congregation  which  had  been  turned  to  their  own  advan- 
tage by  ambitious  men  who  governed  behind  the  throne. 
Still  M.  de  Frayssinous  did  not  belong  either  to  the  Jesuits  or 
the  political  congregationists ;  he  dreaded  the  encroachments  of 
the  first,  and  the  religious  hypocrisy  of  the  second.  By  his 
prudent  and  moderating  opinions,  he  held,  between  the  secret 
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congregation  and  the  clergy,  the  position  which  M  de  Vill^le 
himself  maintained  between  the  monarchical  spirit  and  the 
counter-revolutionary  madness  of  ultra-royalism.  A  moderator's 
part  still  more  difficult  in  the  priest  than  the  minister,  which 
made  him  suspected  of  the  sacerdotal  spirit  by  the  one  side, 
and  by  the  other  of  philosophical  complaisance,  which  made 
the  age  accuse  him  of  Jesuitism,  and  the  church  of  impiety. 
Such  a  man  was  admirably  chosen  by  the  prime  minister,  as 
offering  all  those  guarantees  which  would  be.  sufficient  to  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  clergy,  without,  however,  giving  up  bis 
government  to  the  follies,  the  bigotiy,  and  the  covetousness  of 
its  more  ambitious  members.  He  suited  the  King,  who  would 
only  grant  the  priesthood  its  restricted  place  in  society,  as 
established  since  the  revolution.  He  was  equally  agreeable  to 
'  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  was  desirous  of  bringing  France  back 
to  the  dominant  Catholicism,  but  who  already  distrusted  the 
Jesuits,  and  looked  upon  them  as  more  dangerous  than  useful 
to  the  gradual  and  pacific  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
faith.* 

XV. 

The  government  of  the  King  and  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
was  thus  completed,  and  lodged  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Vill^le. 
He  had  given  irrefragable  pledges  to  the  religious  party,  and 
he  did  not  counsel  the  King  to  any  measure  until  he  had 
submitted  it  to  his  brother.  The  Count  d'Artois  himself  dis- 
cussed everything  with  his  council  of  conscience.  The  secret 
concert  which  existed  between  M.  de  Villele  and  Madame  du 
Cayla,  whose  favour,  now  become  an  empire,  made  the  minister 
absolute  master  of  both  courts,  at  the  same  time  that  this 


*  The  author  of  this  narrative  heard  from  the  moath  of  Charles  X. 
himself,  in  1829,  in  a  confidential  efiusion,  the  following  sentiments,  word 
for  word.  **  It  is  supposed  that  I  am  enslaved  to  the  Jesuits,  but  notbinf^ 
is  more  false.  I  assure  you  that  no  one  can  be  less  attached  to  them  than 
I  am,  and  that,  if  neoessaiy,  I  could  repress  them  with  energy,  and  keep 
them  in  their  proper  place."  He  also  heard  in  privaie  oonversation  nearly 
the  same  words  from  M.  de  Damas,  who  was  then  minister  of  foreign 
■fiuri^  and  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Charles  X. 
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oonoert  made  Madame  da  Cajla,  vtho  was  the  oigan  of  the 
hidden  congregation,  the  indispensable  negociator  of  the  royal 
family  with  the  King,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  prime  minister. 
Such  was  the  hidden  mechanism  of  this  government  of  politics 
and  piety,  of  the  church  and  the  boudoir,  of  sins  and  scruples, 
originally  employed  by  a  prince  impatient  to  reign,  made  a 
business  of  by  intriguers,  inspired  by  bigots,  manoeuvred  by  an 
able  minister,  and  reposing  idtogether  on  the  doting  fondness 
of  an  old  king  for  a  woman,  who,  while  relieving  him  from  the 
cares  of  the  thnme,  allowed  him  to  indulge  in  the  iUusions  of 
love. 

XVI. 

Meanwhile  Bonapartism,  conquered,  or  discouraged  by  the 
incorruptibility  of  the  army  since  the  Spanish  expedition, 
deferred  its  hopes  till  another  reign.  Liberalism,  which  had 
&llen  under  suspicion  amongst  the  electoral  portion  of  the 
community,  through  its  complicity  in  the  conspiracies  of  B^fort, 
of  Saumur,  and  *of  the  Bidassao,  and  by  its  unnatural  alliance 
with  the  partisans  of  despotism,  was  no  longer  even  a  minority, 
but  a  murmur  scarcely  heard  in  the  Chamber.  The  censor- 
ship had  stifled  the  voice  of  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Church  party,  gorged  with  power  and  favours  by  the  minister. 

Three  princes  disposed  in  gradation  by  age  on  the  steps  of 
the  throne,  secured  the  succession  of  the  dynasty  :  these  were 
the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  and  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux.  The  first  was  the  idol  of  the  court,  the  second  the 
friend  of  the  army,  the  last  the  hope  of  the  nation.  Exclusive 
of  these  direct  heirs  of  the  crown,  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  an  able 
and  popular  prince  surrounded  by  a  copious  posterity,  promised 
a  second  dynasty  if  the  first  should  be  prematurely  exhausted. 
Although  this  Prince  affected  some  suspicious  connections  with 
the  discontented,  he  preserved  appearances  of  loyalty  and  even 
of  attachment  to  the  elder  branch  of  his  house.  It  was  thought 
that  his  relations  with  the  opposition,  were  nothing  but  inten- 
tional seductions  to  attach  to  the  crown  the  different  shades  of 
revolutionary  parties.  This  provident  popularity  seemed  to  be 
a  provision  which  the  Prince  was  making  for  e\'il  days  if  they 
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should  ever  arise.  Nobody  ever  thought  him  weak  or  am- 
bitious enough  to  lend  his  name  to  a  revolution,  and  to  accept 
a  throne  founded  on  the  wrecks  of  the  monarchy  of  hb  family. 
He  did  not,  perhaps,  think  it  himself  at  that  time,  for  every- 
thing seemed  to  predict  a  long  future  to  the  Restoration. 

An  old  man  had,  as  it  were,  conquered  time.  The  march 
of  events  and  Europe  had  alone  replaced  him  on  the  throne, 
but  his  own  policy  had  confirmed  him  on  it ;  and  though  this 
policy,  now  weakened  by  the  weight  and  the  infirmities  of  age, 
somewhat  carelessly  permitted  a  fluctuation  in  his  reign,  which 
must  finish  at  the  mercy  of  his  brother,  of  the  court,  and  of 
the  dominant  party,  he  felt  himself  sure  of  dying  a  king,  he 
who  had  so  long  lived  an  exile.  This  security  imparted  a 
carelessness  and  a  serenity  to  his  breast,  which  enabled  him  to 
e^joy  his  reign  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of  his  own  labours. 
He  loved  to  see  himself  reign :  with  superb  self- complaisance,  in 
the  palace  of  his  fathers,  and  in  front  of  the  place  where  his 
brother  had  been  vanquished,  a  prisoner  and  a  victim  of  the 
revolution,  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  souvenirs,  all  the 
pomp,  and  all  the  etiquette  of  a  descendant  of  Louis  XIV. 

XVII. 

The  court  by  its  splendour  certainly  recalled  that  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  only  that  behind  all  this  ofiicial  and  externa] 
pomp  of  his  palace,  Louis  XVIII.  preserved  some  images  of  liia 
original  mediocrity,  and  some  habits  of  private  life,  retired  and 
studious,  contracted  in  the  changeable  residences  of  his  long 
exile.     The  King  loved  to  remind  himself  of  his  proscription. 

All  the  great  offices  of  the  court  had  been  re-established, 
and  restored  to  the  great  families  by  whom  they  had  been 
held  before  the  revolution.  The  titular  possessors  of  these 
honorary  employments  exercised  them  ostensibly  with  solemn 
regularity,  but  their  functions  were  nothing  more  than  show 
with  the  King,  who  required  the  presence,  but  rarely  the 
flervices  of  these  great  officers  of  the  crown.  In  the  midst  of 
his  vast  apartments,  and  by  the  side  of  his  bed  of  state,  all  was 
•  solitude,  where  every  night  a  little  truckle  bed  on  castors 
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was  brought  in  for  the  King  with  green  curtains,  resembling 
a  child's  bed.  On  retiring  to  rest  he  appointed  the  hoar  at 
which  his  attendant  should  awake  him  the  following  morning 
for  the  business  of  the  day.  At  that  hour  precisely,  etiquette 
resumed  its  empire;  his  servants  entered  the  chamber,  lit 
the  fire,  opened  his  bed  curtains,  brought  him  water  to  wash 
in  a  silver- gilt  basin,  drew  on  his  stockings,  dressed  him,  pre- 
sented him  with  holj  water,  and  waited  in  silence  while  he 
offered  up  his  mental  prayer,  fixed  by  etiquette  as  well  as  piety 
for  the  first  act  of  the  King  on  his  awaking. 

After  he  had  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  King  ordered 
the  door  to  be  opened  to  the  officers  of  his  household,  and  to 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  army, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  entering  the  royal  bed-chamber: 
princes,  ambassadors,  cardinals,  bishops,  dukes,  marshals  of 
France,  lieutenant-generals,  first  presidents  of  courts  of  justice, 
peers,  or  deputies.  These  courtiers  formed  a  circle,  or  passed 
before  him,  whilst  his  pages  and  his  valets-de-chamhre  finished 
his  toilette,  held  the  looking-glass  for  him,  and  brought  him 
on  golden  trays,  the  coat,  tho  decorations,  and  the  sword,  in 
which  he  was  dressed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  He  occu- 
pied himself  in  this  manner  till  the  hour  of  dijeuner  with  the 
members  of  his  family,  or  with  those  personages  whom  the 
privileges  of  their  respective  offices  authorised  to  partake  of 
this  first  royal  meal,  and  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  this 
cortege,  to  the  breakfast  room.  All  the  royal  family,  some  of 
the  great  officers  of  his  household,  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  royal  guard  on  duty,  were  admitted  to  his  table,  which  was 
sumptuously  served.  Louis  XVIII., — whom  popular  rumour, 
maliciously  spread  by  pamphleteers,  accused  of  intemperance, 
and  a  revival  of  the  sensual  refinements  of  Suetonius, — only 
regarded  the  luxury  of  his  table  as  a  piece  of  royal  pomp ;  he 
eat  nothing  but  two  fresh  eggs,  and  drank  nothing  but  a  small 
glass  of  foreign  wine,  poured  out  by  his  cup-bearer.  After  the 
dtjeuner,  he  walked  slowly,  preceded  and  followed  by  bis  guests 
and  his  court,  through  the  hall  of  the  marshals,  between  two 
ranks  of  the  royal  guard.  An  immense  crowd,  admitted  with. 
oat  distrust  into  the  palace,  filled  the  hall  for  the  purpose  of 
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seeing  the  King,  the  princes,  and  the  princesses.  His  Majesty 
being  received  with  acclamations  of  affection,  graciously  saluted 
the  crowd  in  return,  and  he  stopped  frequently  to  receive 
petitions  and  supplications  which  were  presented  to  him  by 
many  who  were  present 

After  hearing  mass  he  returned  with  the  same  attendants 
into  his  private  apartments.  Ho  then  received  those  persons 
to  whom  he  had  previously  granted  private  audiencp,  transacted 
business  with  his  ministers,  or  presided  at  the  council.  He 
allowed  the  members  of  the  council  full  liberty  of  discussion 
on  public  afiairs  in  his  presence :  he  spoke  there  rarely  and 
moderately  himself,  for  fear  of  cutting  short,  from  tho  respect 
that  would  naturally  be  paid  to  his  opinions,  those  questions 
which  he  wished  to  have  debated.  He  exhibited  graciousness, 
eiyoyment,  and  intellect  on  these  occasions,  but  rarely  autho- 
rity, and  impatience  never.  He  respected  those  statesmen  who 
were  the  least  agreeable  to  him  personally,  and  evinced,  as  if 
to  conciliate  a  similar  return,  tho  utmost  consideration  for  his 
counsellors. 

XVIII. 

Having  despatched  the  public  business,  he  got  into  his 
carriage,  to  divert  his  mind  and  to  take,  in  his  long  and  rapid 
drives  round  Paris,  the  violent  exercise  which  the  infirmity  of 
his  legs  prevented  him  from  enjoying  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback.  The  eight  horses  which  drew  his  carriage  from 
relay  to  relay,  and  the  escort  of  the  cavalry  of  his  guard  which 
surrounded  it,  never  galloped  fast  enough  to  gratify  his  im- 
patience for  movement  and  change  of  scene,  through  the  plan- 
tations and  alleys  of  his  parks.  He  was  constantly  calling  to 
and  pressing  forward  his  equerries,  his  guards,  and  his  coach- 
men ;  and  this  was  the  only  appearance  of  anger  that  he 
allowed  to  issue  from  his  lips.  Worn  out  and  humbled  with 
the  immobility  to  which  nature  had  condemned  him,  he  seemed 
desirous  of  at  least  commanding  like  a  king  the  roads,  the 
landscape,  and  the  distance.  He  enjoyed  the  whirl  of  his  drive 
as  a  captive  enjoys  his  hour  of  sunshine. 
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XIX. 

He  WAS  fond  of  taking  eren  this  rapid  Tiew  again,  of  the 
royal  reddenoes,  the  situations,  the  parks  and  the  gardens, 
where  he  had  passed  the  splendid  and  tranquil  days  of  his 
youth :  St.  Cloud,  Versailles,  Trianon,  Ramhouillet,  Gompienge, 
Fontainebleao,  and  Brunoy,  some  of  them  destroyed,  and  others 
transformed  bj  the  revolutions  and  the  Empire,  which  had  left 
their  impressions  upon  them.  He  was  desiroQS  of  restoring 
them  all,  and  espedallj  the  palace  of  Versailles,  which  abeo 
hite  monarchy  alone  could  have  built,  and  which  constitutional 
monarchy  felt  itself  too  little,  and  too  low  e?en  to  refunuah 
and  fill  np  again.  He  sometimes  had  himself  carried  into  the 
palace,  as  if  to  measure  with  a  sorrowful  look  the  distance  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave ;  on  which  occasions  he  ascended,  with 
the  support  of  his  attendants,  into  the  apartment  he  had 
formerly  occupied  there. 

He  disnussed  them  at  the  door,  and  remained  alone  in  his 
old  cabinet,  which  had  been  refurnished  lor  him  with  the  old 
furniture  that  he  himself  had  indicated  from  memory  to  the 
officers  of  the  QartU  MeMe^  that  he  might  enjoy  a  momentary 
illusion  of  the  past.  He  sat  down  upon  the  easy  chairs  of  red 
▼elvet  with  gold  nails,  which  reminded  him  of  his  childhood, 
his  studies,  his  marriage,  and  his  literary  conyersations  with 
his  fiftYOurites  of  those  days.  He  recalled  the  images  of  his 
brother,  of  his  sister  Madame  Elizabeth,  of  the  Queen,  of 
the  Dauphin,  and  of  all  those  he  had  known  and  loved  in 
that  place :  memories  but  little  distant  in  point  of  years,  but 
which  had  all  disappeared,  like  (Edipus,  in  a  tempest  He 
witnessed  once  more,  in  the  tenacity  of  his  memory  and  the 
bitterness  of  his  feeling,  the  tragiod  scenes  of  the  5th  and 
6th  October :  the  clamours  of  the  people  still  rang  in  his  ears ; 
he  saw  the  paleness  of  the  King,  the  tears  of  the  Queen,  the 
blood  of  the  guards  in  the  marble  court,  and  the  heads  of  the 
defenders  of  his  house  borne  on  the  points  of  pikes  before 
the  tumultuous  bands  of  the  assailanU.  He  was  astonished 
•t  finding  himself  once  more  in  this  fatal  palace,  at  having 
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reascended  the  throne  by  his  constancy,  and  maintained  him- 
self on  it  by  his  wisdom. 

From  Versailles  he  had  himself  driven  to  Grand  Trianon^ 
where  he  had  found  to  his  sorrow  many  traces  of  the  modem 
and  trivial  taste  of  the  Empire ;  for,  in  decorating  this  palace, 
Bonaparte  had,  in  his  eyes,  despoiled  it  of  its  grace :  the  gpreat 
man  did  not  hide  from  him  the  parvenu  of  the  throne.  Petit 
Trianon,  a  caprice  of  the  Queen's,  and  still  redolent  with  her 
sports,  her  idyls,  her  beauty,  her  voice,  and  all  the  pleasures 
he  had  ei\joyed  in  his  youth,  drew  tears  from  his  eyes.  He 
recalled  to  memory  the  spectacles,  the  concerts,  the  illumina- 
tions, and  the  love-scenes  of  those  delicious  gardens,  whose 
trees  had  thrown  their  first  shadows  on  the  footsteps  of  this 
youthful  court  He  recognised  in  this  royal  cottage  the  whole 
•oul  of  a  princess  seeking  obscurity  to  enjoy  happiness,  even  to 
the  simple  muslin  bed  curtains  of  the  Queen  of  France,  where 
she  dreamt  of  romantic  felicity  on  the  eve  of  the  scaffold ! 

At  six  o'clock  the  King  returned  from  his  daily  drive,  and 
dinod  with  the  royal  family ;  the  great  officers  of  the  household 
also  sitting  down  to  table.  The  conversation,  which  was  free, 
general,  and  familiar,  enlivened  its  formality :  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  those  political  subjects  on  which  the  royal  family  en- 
tertained different  opinions.  The  King  frequently  addressed 
himself  to  the  courtiers  who  were  standing  round  the  table ; 
he  conversed  aloud,  evidently  with  a  wish  to  be  heard  by  all 
present,  and  eiyoyed  the  impression  which  his  witty  remarks, 
and  exquisite  tact,  made  upon  his  auditors.  After  this  he 
returned  to  his  private  apartments,  whither  his  family  followed 
him  to  continue  the  conversation  a  few  moments  longer.  To 
this  succeeded  a  period  of  unrestrained  and  familiar  chat  with 
some  courtiers,  the  companions  of  his  evil  days,  which  he 
eiyoyed  till  bedtime,  with  the  zest  of  a  man  relieved  at  last 
£rom  the  burthen  of  the  day.  The  natural  cast  of  his  mind, 
cultivated,  reflective,  but  quick  withal,  stored  with  recollections, 
rich  in  anecdotes,  ripe  with  philosophy,  full  of  reading,  ready 
at  quotation,  but  by  no  means  of  a  pedantic  character,  placed 
him  at  that  period  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  geniuses 
md  Utonxy  mta  of  his  age.    M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  not 
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more  elegance,  M.  de  Talleyrand  more  fimoj,  or  Madame  da 
Stael  more  brilliancy.  Never  inferior,  tlvmys  equal,  and  yery 
often  superior  to  those  with  whom  he  conversed  on  eveiy 
subject;  more  flexible,  perhaps,  than  thoy  were,  and  more 
diversified,  for  he  changed  both  tone  and  subject,  according 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  was  never  ex- 
hausted in  any.  History,  events,  men,  things,  books,  the 
theatres,  pootiy,  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  the  gossip  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  period,  constituted  the  text  of  these  convev- 
sadons. 

Since  tho  suppers  of  Potsdam,  the  cabinet  of  a  prince  had 
never  been  the  sanctuary  of  more  philosophy,  more  literature, 
more  wit,  and  more  lively  sallies.  Louis  XVIII.  would  have 
servod  for  a  king  of  Athens,  equally  well  as  a  king  of  Paris; 
for  his  naturo  was  Grecian  more  than  French,  universal,  elastic, 
artistic,  delicate,  graceful,  feminine,  sceptical,  somewhat  co]> 
rupted  by  the  age,  but  if  not  capable  of  doing  everything, 
capable  at  least  of  understanding  and  expressing  everything 
with  propriety.  Such,  without  any  flattery,  was  the  mind  cKf 
Louis  XVIII.  Of  this  we  need  give  only  one  proof:  which 
is,  that  the  numerous  and  diversified  £Eu;tions  which  were  ocm- 
stantly  spying  into  his  private  life,  and  were  mad  to  calumniate 
his  dynasty  through  its  chief,  have  either  ascribed  to  him,  or 
reproached  him  with  many  bad  political  acts,  but  tlxey  have  never 
ascribed  to,  or  reproached  him  with  one  bad  expression. 

XX. 

His  intimacy  with  Madame  du  Cayla,  which  her  wit  and 
allurement  made  every  day  more  necessary  to  his  heart,  was 
no  longer  a  mystery  to  any  one.  He  took  a  pleasure  himself 
in  Olustrating  his  attachment  by  those  striking  and  public 
donations  which  by  braving  scandal  often  stifles  it  in  courtly 
palaces.  The  more  apparent  these  pledges  of  friendship  were 
the  more  they  attested  the  inDoccnee  and  purity  of  the  royal 
affection.  These  magnificent  avowals  of  their  preference  were, 
in  his  idea,  the  prerogative  of  tho  princes  of  his  race :  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  royal  ancestors  had  sufficientlv  distinguished  love. 
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Louis  XVIII.  might  veiy  well,  therefore,  distingnish  friend- 
riiip.  Desirous  of  imparting  to  the  monument  of  his  attach- 
ment for  Madame  du  Cayla  an  historical  character,  and  of 
eonnecting  the  souTonir  of  his  magnificence  with  the  greatest 
poUtidd  souvenir  of  his  reign,  he  purchased  the  ch&teau  of 
St.  Onen  near  Paris,  where  he  had  drawn  up  and  promulgated 
the  charter,  ins  title  to  immortality  and  the  fcmndation  of  his 
dynasty,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Madame  du  Cayla :  "  I 
wish,'*  he  said,  when  giving  her  the  title-deeds,  "  that  after 
my  death  you  should  be  the  guardian  of  my  memory,  which, 
BB  regards  the  French  people,  is  there.  St  Ouen  is  the  monu- 
ment of  my  wisdom  and  the  paladium  of  my  race.'*  An 
^egant  xvsidence,  modest  but  valuable  furniture,  gardens  orna- 
mented with  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  vegetable  luxury, 
a  park  enriched  with  shade  and  water,  and  an  income  sufficient 
Jor  the  maintenance  of  the  building,  the  conservatory  and  the 
iuuntains,  completed  this  royal  gift. 

The  King  resolved  that  the  inauguration  of  his  favourite  in 
iier  new  domain  should  be  a  public  f&te,  flattering  at  once  to 
Ins  heart  and  his  pride.  The  presentation  of  his  portrait  to 
Madame  du  Cayla  by  himself,  occasioned  a  numerous  meeting 
of  aU  the  friends  of  his  Migesty,  and  of  his  confidant,  at  the 
Chateau  of  St  Ouen.  This  fete  of  tenderness  and  of  gratitude 
obtained  by  the  King's  orders  a  degree  of  ^clat  and  publicity, 
which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  with  all  the  intoxication  of  a  young 
man  and  the  foresight  of  an  old  one,  who  wishes  to  perpetuate 
after  him  a  degree  of  favour  soon  to  be  abridged  by  the  tomb. 
Journals  the  most  rigid  in  tone,  and  even  the  most  hostile  to 
the  ninistiy,  such  as  the  Journal  des  Debate  on  a  hint  from 
the  Song  himself,  recorded  this  gift  of  his  afiection,  and  this 
£^te  of  friendship,  in  narrations  whidi  astonished  all  France 
and  all  Europe.  It  was  announcing  to  his  court  and  to  the 
world  that  he  had  a  female  friend,  as  his  ancestors  formerly 
announced  that  they  had  a  mistress. 
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£zclasiTe  of  this  public  and  ikrwell  xnnaifiociiw  of  Sc 
Ouen,  the  King  bestowed  opon  Madame  da  Cajla 
private  presents,  which  enabled  her  to  clear  off  her 
ments,  and  to  libenue  her  propertv  of  Bcnon,  near  Bocbelle. 
On  each  Wednesday,  a  daj  set  apart  every  week  for  kng 
private  interviews  of  the  King  with  his  fair  friend.  His  M^ies^ 
presented  hor  with  fifty  thousand  francs,  in  gold  or  bank-notci, 
from  his  privy  purse,  ta  paj  the  purchase  monev  for  St.  Ooeo, 
which  had  been  bought  in  her  name.  It  was  the  earning 
of  these  sums  from  the  King  s  cabinet  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing by  Madame  du  Cayla,  in  a  velvet  bag.  which  she  held 
in  her  hand  as  she  passed  through  the  ante-chamberB  aniongst 
guards  and  attendants,  that  spread  injurious  reports  through 
the  royal  household  of  her  avidity  and  inveigling  disposition. 
People  talked  with  derision  of  a  friendship  which  was  publicly 
disinterested,  but  which  carried  an  empty  sack  into  the  King's 
chamber,  and  came  out  boldly  with  one  filloJ  with  gold  or  the 
jewels  of  the  crown.  These  rumours,  however,  had  no  other 
foundation,  according  to  the  private  confidants  of  the  palace, 
than  the  paternal  anxiety  of  the  King  to  pay  in  this  manner, 
week  after  week,  from  his  own  economy,  for  the  gift  he  had 
made  to  his  friend. 

Time  did  not  cool  this  impassioned  sentiment  of  a  prince 
who  had  never  been  in  love,  but  who  was  always  seeking  for 
affection.  These  long  private  conversations  which  he  had 
eveiy  Wednesday  with  his  confidant,  and  which  he  made  so 
seldom  through  dread  of  the  malignity  of  his  court,  did  not 
exhaust  his  mental  confidence  and  the  effusions  of  his  heart. 
He  demanded,  so  to  speak,  from  every  hour  its  tribute  of  ideas 
and  of  tenderness,  through  the  agency  of  his  pen.  He  wrote 
twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  to  Madame  du  Cayla, 
and  received  an  equal  number  of  answers  from  her.  These 
letters, — full  of  political  confidence,  cares  of  the  head  of  a  family, 
effusions  of  friendship,  and  the  melancholy  of  an  old  man,  in 
the  notes  of  the  King ;  full  of  advice,  of  consolation,  and  the 
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mental  delicacy  of  a  beloved  woman,  in  those  of  Madame  du 
(3ajla, — had  accumulated  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  at 
the  termination  of  this  epistolary  conversation.  After  the 
King^s  death  they  were  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  de  la  Chartre, 
his  sure  and  tried  confidant,  to  be  burned  by  this  depository 
of  his  master^s  secrets.  These  letters  of  a  king  who  believed 
in  the  posterity  of  his  mind  as  much  as  in  the  futurity  of  his 
dynasty,  wore  probably  detached  pages  of  his  histoiy,  written 
day  by  day,  and  destined  by  him  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of 
his  reign,  as  much  as  to  console  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  We 
•hall  see  farther  on  the  fate  of  this  procious  deposit 

XXII. 

But  Madame  da  Cayla  was  not  merely  the  affectionate 
friend  and  comforter  of  the  King ;  she  was,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  confidential  minister,  and  the  secret  negociator  of  a 
triple,  or  quadruple  intrigue.  An  emissary  of  the  clerical 
party,  like  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  King, 
the  pledge  and  the  instrument  of  favour  for  the  houses  of 
Rochefoucauld  and  De  Montmorency,  the  hidden  link  between 
the  policy  of  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  heart  of  his  royal 
brother,  and  finally,  the  intermediate  agent  between  M.  de 
Villdle,  the  clerical  party,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  King 
himself ;  she  was  the  multiplied  connection  between  these  four 
diversified  influences,  the  accordance  of  which  formed  and 
maintained  the  harmony  of  the  government.  No  female  over 
had  so  many  and  such  delicate  strings  of  intrigue  and  policy  to 
manage  in  the  same  hand.  The  publicity  of  her  favour,  and 
the  avowed  sanction  of  the  King  to  this  quadruple  part  per- 
formed by  his  friend,  made  it  easy,  however,  for  Ibis  woman  of 
oonsommate  grace  and  intelligence  to  conduct  an  afiOEiir  with 
^hich  the  King  himself  had  charged  her. 

Weary  of  struggling  against  his  family,  and  against  the 
ambitious  portion  of  the  priesthood,  he  was  desirous  of  peace, 
and  this  Madame  du  Cayla  obtained  for  him  from  these  two 
parties.  He^  deplored  the  exactions  of  his  family,  the  bigotry 
of  his  brother,  the  greediness  of  the  churoh,  and  the  passions 


•      • 
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of  the  royalists ;  but,  worn  down  with  age  and  infirmities,  it  was 
as  much  as  he  could  do  to  restrain  them  by  such  measures  as 
should  not  cause  his  reign  to  stumble  before  its  termination. 
M.  de  Vill^le,  whose  prudence  he  appreciated,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  capable  statesman  for  satisfying  a  little,  and 
restraining  a  great  deal,  the  double  party  which  had  elevated 
him  to  power.  The  King  was  desirous  that  his  prime  minister 
and  his  favourite  should  come  to  an  understanding,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  suggest  to  him  afterwards  such  measures  as  might 
be  agreeable  to  his  brother  and  the  clerical  party,  without 
being  ruinous  to  the  monarchy;  while,  on  their  side,  these 
two  parties  required  that  their  exactions  should  be  discussed 
beforehand  between  Madame  du  Cayla  and  the  prime  minister, 
to  be  afterwards  accepted  by  the  King.  Thence  arose  a  triple 
government  for  M.  de  Villele;  a  preparatoiy  government 
outside  the  palace,  an  official  government  within,  and  a  par- 
liamentary government  with  the  influential  chiefs  of  the 
Chambers,  whom  he  understood  marvellously  well,  by  his 
address  and  his  eloquence,  how  to  seduce  or  to  convince, 
according  to  their  characters  and  their  positions.  A  diplo- 
matic minister  alone  can  govern  a  majority.  M.  de  VillMo 
had  the  diplomacy  of  nature  and  of  the  South, — the  veritable 
Talleyrand  of  the  assemblies. 

XXIU. 

This  quadruple  government  was  thus  constituted  by  habit, 
and  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  four  court  factions  of  ^which  it 
was  formed.  The  Count  d'Artois,  the  organ  cmd  centre  of  the 
wishes  of  the  royal  family,  received  the  suggestions  of  the 
Church  party,  which  he  discussed  and  controlled  before  the 
cardinals  and  bishops  who  had  the  charge  of  his  conscience, 
not  with  the  servility  of  a  neophyte,  but  with  the  independ- 
ence and  the  fimmess  of  a  prince  who  vindicated  his  policy 
while  he  submitted  his  faith.  The  Duke  de  Doudeauville, 
or  the  Viscount  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  being  acquainted  by 
the  prince  v^ith  the  wishes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the 
saperior  clergy,  went  to  communicate  them  to  Madame  da 
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Cajla,  that  she  might  prepare  M.  de  Villele  for  them,  and 
predispose  the  King  in  their  favour  by  her  letters  and  her 
conversatFon.  M.  de  VilUle,  in  his  turn,  waited  assiduously 
on  Madame  du  Cayla,  to  learn  from  her  the  opinions,  the 
tendencies,  and  the  wishes  of  the  court  and  the  church, — to 
admit  what  was  admissible,  to  contest  what  was  unreasonable, 
and  to  reject  all  that  was  exorbitant  Finally,  Madame  du 
Cayla  communicated  to  the  King  through  her  correspondence, 
or  insinuated  to  him  in  conversation,  such  measures  as  had 
been  concerted  between  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  clerical  party, 
and  M.  de  Villdle  ;  and  thus  by  a  woman  s  hand  was  imposed 
upon  the  lassitude  and  complaisance  of  the  sovereign,  the 
settled  will  of  three  factions. 

In  this  mtfnuer  was  perpetuated  >vithout  collision  in  the  palace, 
in  the  ministry,  and  in  the  King's  cabinet,  the  concord  of  the 
royal  family,  the  ascendancy  of  the  pious  party,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  prime  minister,  and  the  empire  of  Madame  du 
Cayla.  Louis  XVIII.  no  longer  reigned,  but  he  lasted.  Too 
intellectual  to  disguise  from  himself  this  semi-dethronement, 
he  yielded  to  it  through  weakness,  and  avenged  himself  by 
sarcasms,  and  by  prophecies,  on  the  catastrophe  which  would 
tiltimately  punish  Uie  ambition  of  his  brother. 

The  favour  enjoyed  by  Madame  du  Cayla  was  the  subject 
of  public  conversation  and  animadversion.  The  King's  pre- 
sents to  her  were  estimated  at  enormous  sums  ;  she  was  even 
accused  of  underhand  speculations  in  the  funds,  and  was  said 
to  have  lost  more  than  a  million  and  a-half  in  one  of  her  spe- 
culations. Anecdotes  and  expressions  were  circulated  at  court 
calculated  to  cover  this  connection  with  odium  and  ridicule. 
But  kings  are  least  of  all  tolerated  in  their  preferences  ;  young 
princes  are  permitted  to  have  passions,  but  a  taint  rests  upon 
even  the  sentiments  of  old  sovereigns.  Scandals  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  were  either  collected  or  invented. 

The  King,  it  was  said,  having  conducted  Madame  du  Cayla 
into  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  where  the  painters  and  sculptors 
annually  expose  their  masterpieces  to  the  admiration  and  com- 
petition of  purchasers,  begged  of  her  to  indicate  amongst  them 
the  work  she  most  preferred,  that  he  might  ponshase  it  for  her 
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and  place  it  in  her  coUectkm.  She  is  said  to  hare  fixed  upon 
a  pictare  on  a  ecriptaral  8abjeet»  in  which  the  beantifiil  Roth 
fidlittg  at  the  feet  of  the  aged  Boaz,  and  sblicitiDg  the  shelter 
of  his  tent,  said  to  the  patriarch  who  was  charmed  with  her 
heaaty :  *'  My  lord,  spread  thy  mantie  orer  me.**  a  hold,  and 
almost  an  indecent  allusion  in  the  relatiTe  situations  of  MaiJMwi^ 
da  Cayla  and  the  King. 

It  was  also  asserted  that  the  'Kmg,  emhittered  against  his 
fiunily  and  foreseeing  the  catastn^he  which  must  succeed  alter 
his  death,  had  placed  in  Madame  da  Cayla's  hands  a  sealed 
letter,  that  was  not  to  be  opened  ontii  ten  years  after  his 
death;  in  which  letter^  to  prove  to  posterity  his  political  pre- 
science, he  recounted  beforehand  the  rash  proceeding  the 
concessions,  and  the  fidse  steps  of  his  brother's  government. 

But  all  these  anecdotes,  all  these  expressions,  and  all 
these  mysteries,  collected  from  the  mouths  of  courtiers,  the 
most  intimate  and  the  best-informed  adherents  of  the  palace, 
had  no  other  certainty  and  no  other  value  than  they  could 
derive  from  court  whispers,  and  proved  nothing  more  than  the 
high  favour  of  a  woman  and  the  malice  of  her  rivals.  Hiatoiy 
can  only  recount  them  without  vouching  for  their  accuraoy. 

XXIV. 

The  internal  quiet  of  the  country,  and  the  calm  that 
reigned  throughout  Europe,  which  had  succeeded  the  conspira 
cies  of  the  army,  and  the  suppressed  revolutions  of  Naples, 
of  Turin,  of  Lisbon,  and  of  Madrid,  allowed  the  old  age  of  the 
King  to  breathe  in  peace,  and  his  mind  to  resume  its  elasticity. 
One  part  of  Europe  alone  was  still  agitated  under  the  pressure 
of  slaveiy,  which  it  was  shaking  off  with  heroic  obstinacy, — 
this  was  Greece.  But  France  being  separated  from  it  by  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  continent  and  by  the  sea,  its  palpitations 
excited  individual  hearts  alone,  and  had  no  effect  as  yet  upon 
the  country  in  general.  The  time,  however,  was  not  far 
distant,  when  pity  and  admiration  for  a  race  disinherited  of  its 
ancient  grandeur  and  independence,  would  become  true  P^"^J^ 
and  wh«n  kings  themselves,  unfaithful  to  their  own  dogma,  and 
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oooftnaned  by  the  enthuBuism  of  their  peoples,  were  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  intorreetion  agiinst  the  right  of  poeseeeion 
of  BolyieotB  by  sovereigns,  in  the  name  of  the  Cross  and  of  the 
tightB  of  humanity. 

The  insurrection  of -Ginece  faoMs  too  distinguished  a  place 
in  the  events  of  the  age,  in  the  tninsaotioiis  of  Fnnce,  and  in 
the  future  destinies  of  the  East,  not  to  demand  a  corresponding 
positkm  in  the  history  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  It 
waa  ihrou^  it  that  they  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
did  that  in  the  £ast  which  they  had  already  done  in  America : 
made  a  breach  in  the  principle  of  their  government,  a  oon- 
tmcicdon  to  its  naluie,  and  a  sacrifice  to  revolution  and 
rpopuiacity. 


r.   If-  - 


BOOK  FOP.TI-THIRJ). 

Lifnrrectioii  in  Gkeeoe— State  of  this  ooantrj  in  1890 — ^Tolcnim  of  tke 
Ottoman  regime  for  the  religioD  of  mbjeot  peoplee^Uigiist  prqidioee 
of  Sorope  on  thia  mlgeci^The  prdnde  to  the  morement — ^Ipailanti 
^Bjfiaj9  the  Hellenist  standard  in  MoMa-WaBaehia—Insurrection  oC 
Ali  'Fmchtk  of  JanhM ;  the  aftroeitiea  of  this  oefebnted  adTntorer— 
The  Helleniita  rias  in  iwrote— Qewaanna  Cotocetroni—The  Greek 
MmtmUhim  of  Bhigaa^Defeat  of  Ipailaati--8aflSBiiiai7  re-action  at 
Constantinople ;  massacres ;  sissssinstinn  of  the  patriarch— HcnMsm 
of  the  Hellenista— Excitement  in  Europe  at  the  news — Fonnation  Of 
PIdlkeUetue  eommltteet— Depai  lure  of  Cokmel  Fabfier  to  aasiit  the 
Greeks— Oatnstrophe  of  Ali  Pacha  Oreeee  impkna  the  ^japatfay  «f 
Sorope— Immobility  of  the  gorenments  (18S0 — 18S9.) 

I. 

NoiHnro  is  isolated  in  the  politiad  anj  more  thm  in  the 
material  world.  The  hmnan  mind  is  an  element  viudi  finds 
its  level  everywhere,  and  whioh  oan  neither  rise  nor  &I1  in  anj 
of  the  human  races,  without  a  oorrM^onding  rise  or  £(dl  in  aU 
the  others.  This  is  the  law  of  mind  as  a  level  is  the  law  of 
the  air  and  the  ocean.  The  liberating  influx  against  the  coo- 
questB  of  Napoleon,  which  had  roused  with  shame  the  enslaved 
nations  of  Europe,  from  Cadiz  to  Moscow,  and  which  had  niged 
them  on  in  arms  to  Paris,  there  to  avenge  their  independence 
and  their  nationality,  had  produced  a  rebound  even  to  the 
extremity  of  the  European  continent  whioh  borders  upon  Asia. 
The  ay  of  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  raoes  had  resounded 
from  Vienna,  from  Petershuigh,  and  from  Berlin,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  mountains  of  Oreeee.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  German  associations  were  planning  the  freemasonry 
of  nations  throughout  all  Germany,  to  compel  their  kings  and 
governments  to  declare  a  national  war  against  Napoleon,  some 
joong  Qreeks  of  the  princely  or  wealthy  familieB  of  Con- 
■totoiiae,  of  tha  Pslepewiegui,  or  of  the  GiMk  islands,  who 
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had  assembled  at  Vienna  in  1814,  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
generating their  race,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  insurrec- 
tional association  to  bestow  upon  their  country  the  hope,  the 
signal,  and  the  arms  of  liberty.  The  most  illustrious  of  these 
young  conspiratoru  uras  Piince  Alexandei  Ipsilunti. 

II. 

This  young  patriot  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Greek  princes 
of  the  Fanar,  the  Frank,  or  European  quarter  of  Constanti- 
nople. These  princes  belonged  to  tho  privileged  aristocracy  of 
slavery,  whom  the  Turks  employed  in  their  diplomacy,  in  their 
navy,  and  in  their  finance ;  slaves  more  iUustrious,  more  wealthy, 
and  more  enlightened  than  their  masters,  who  assisted  them  in 
governing  other  slaves.  The  servants,  the  fiGivourites,  and 
sometimes  the  accomplices  of  the  despotism  of  the  sultans 
and  vizirs,  invested  with  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Christian  pro- 
vinces, as  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  these  princes 
were  by  turns  the  favourites  and  the  victims  of  despotism. 
The  same  caprice  which  had  raised  them  to  power  cast  them 
down  again,  and  thus  they  passed  almost  periodically  from  the 
throne  to  the  scaffold;  their  riches  were  confiscated,  their 
aagnificent  palaces  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  either 
burnt  down  or  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters reduced  to  slavery.  Another  caprice  of  sovereignty  raised 
them  up  from  ruin,  and  their  sons  attained  the  rank  from  which 
their  houses  had  crumbled.  These  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
adversity,  of  wealth  and  of  misery,  of  grandeur  and  of  execu- 
tion, were  so  periodical  and  so  frequent  at  the  Faiiar,  that 
neither  the  gibbet  nor  the  bow-string  was  held  to  be  dishonour- 
able by  this  Greek  aristocracy,  and  a  prince  of  this  race  even 
counted  among  his  titles  of  distinction  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
who  had  died  upon  the  gallows  after  having  lived  in  the  divan. 

III. 

The  Greek  genioa,  written  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  traits 
splendid,  paoMs,  iioU«,  and  iMnnoiiioiis,  on  the  forehead 
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and  in  the  eres  of  this  nee,  marked  it  vith  a  dbHoeal  beaatf 

both  in  the  male  and  female ;  and  there  vaa  seen  tiie  aatml 

axistocncy  of  intelligence  and  daneter.  deckz^sed  box  sot 

effiiced  by  slaTerr.     Snbordinaze  in  fsrtBDe,  Vex  ict  hSaxx  ia 

blood,  these  serrantB  of  the  Emfxre  Xifmeii  sd!! 

their  masters;   and  the  Greeks  of  CcDaozsaKf 

more  like  the  allies  than  the  nhjeets  cf  the  Osr. 

had  even  the  same  appeanmee  in  serezal  cf  xht  p 

the  Empire,  and  in  the  divans  of  all  d>e  PadOM.     Tut 

who  loTed  to  indulge  in  qoietneaa  and  pajn*  v^en  not  caig^g&i 

in  the  tumult  of  war,  deputed  to  tbe  Greelcs  tbe 

administration,  ne^ociation,  and  a21  &rl  f  sacekeo. 

arts,  commerce,  indnsur,  navigstkn,  cr  i&  oher  v'sraf.  e«<«7- 

thing  that  can  ciTiiize,  dis&ng^sli,  yJsoL,  vs  ^esit^  a 

Of  these  two  noes,  thus  dii|K»ed  face  : 

soil,  the  one  must  necesaarilj  decrease  'zz.  zr, 

though  governing  bj  the  sword,  sod  tbe  ether 

and  more  numerous  thou^  enslared  bj  the  law.     Thas  was 

actually  the  case  in  Turkey. 

IV. 

The  Turks,  a  people  easeotiany  rt^pom^  wUe 
their  tribea  and  their  deism  by  eooqaest  tisoogh  Ambia, 
Minor,  and  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  had  r«ipe«ted  the 
established  religions.^  They  had  espeoally  prelected  the 
religion  of  Christ,  from  whom  Mahomet,  their  propb«rt,  had 
borrowed  all  which,  according  to  bis  ideas,  did  not  mfhtale 
against  the  unity  and  the  immateriality  of  the  On4  God,  wfakh 
he  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  mission  of  re-tetablishing  upon 
the  earth.  He  had  declared  the  son  of  Mary  to  be  a  greater 
prophet  than  himself.  Mahomet  II.,  when  he  orertomed 
the  Greek  empire  and  entered  rictorious  into  Constantinople, 
had  excepted  Christianity  from  his  proscription  of  those  politi- 

•The  sntbor  might  hsTe  abo  added  tbrmgh  Kcrth Africa  uMi Au 
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cal  institutioiis  which  he  was  replacing  with  the  sword  and  the 
Koran.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  clex^  of 
the  conquered  capital  had  walked  pontifically  before  him  on  his 
triumphal  entiy  into  the  city.  He  had  ordered  the  re-opening 
of  the  ancient  temples,  and  had  built  new  churches  for  the 
Christian  population,  out  of  his  treasury.  This  toleration  of 
the  conqueror  had  been  imitated  by  his  successors ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  some  celebrated  edifices  which  were  converted 
into  mosques  for  the  Ottomans  at  Constantinople,  at  Damascus, 
and  in  Egypt,  the  sacred  structures,  the  monasteries  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Christian  faith,  had  been  objects  of  respect 
and  protection  in  the  Empire.  The  Turks,  either  more  rational, 
or  more  generous  than  Europeans  in  matters  of  conscience, 
had  neither  their  St  Bartholomew,  nor  their  war  of  the 
Albigenses,  nor  their  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  nor 
th^ir  proscriptions,  nor  their  expropriations  in  mass,  through 
difference  of  creeds.  Their  policy  in  this  respect  has  been 
reversed  in  Europe ;  but  in  the  East  the  sacerdotal  character 
is  a  title  of  respect  with  the  people.  The  vast  number  of 
Christian  churches,  sanctuaries,  and  monasteries,  with  which 
the  Ottoman  soil  is  covered,  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  Mount 
Athos,  is  an  irrefragable  witness  of  the  religious  tolerance  of 
the  descendants  of  Othman.  The  Greeks  were  deprived  of 
ttvil  bat  not  of  religious  liberty. 

V. 

There  still  remained  then  to  this  conquered  people  the 
three  things  which  constitute  the  basis  of  nationality,  even 
when  it  has  been  invaded  and  subjected  civilly  to  another  race : 
leligion,  name,  and  language,  three  principles  of  vitality  in  the 
sepulchre  of  a  nation,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  may  still  be  res- 
tored by  time  and  circumstances.  The  Greeks  had  still  more ; 
they  had  wealth  and  education.  The  Turkish  government, 
careless  about  the  intellectual  development  of  its  subjects,  was 
an  unskilful  government  which  had  not  yet  prescribed  igno- 
rance as  a  safeguard  against  freedom.  Satisfied  with  the 
obedience  of  its  rauw,  it  did  not  at  least  think  of  brutalising 
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their  minds.  UDcler  the  shadow  of  religions  libertj,  which 
protected  schools  and  seminaries,  the  Greeks  had  spread  aronnd, 
and  especially  in  the  islands,  institutions  for  popular  instmo- 
tion,  literary  associations,  academies,  professorships  of  sciences, 
literature,  history,  and  medicine,  which  attracted  the  youth, 
perpetuated  the  language,  made  poetry  popular,  preserred  the 
annals,  and  excited  emulation,  and  wldch  rerived  in  all  hearts 
the  dignity  of  their  name  and  race,  and  prepared  after  genenh 
ionsfor  revolt  by  the  sentiment  of  their  superiority. 

Commerce  and  naTigation  which  had  been  giren  op  to 
them,  as  mercenary  occupations,  by  the  pride  of  the  Ottomans, 
had  also  concentrated  in  their  hands  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
Empire.  Municipal  liberty,  and  the  goTemments  of  towns 
and  islands  by  elective  councils,  chosen  from  amongst  the  res- 
pective populations,  and  paying  only  the  tributes  or  exactions 
to  the  Pachas,  constituted  these  islands  and  these  Greek  pro- 
vinces into  a  species  of  federation,  very  apt  to  revolt  against 
the  common  oppressor,  and  to  combine  together  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Finally,  the  law  which  only  permitted  the  Ottoman 
armies  to  be  recruited  from  amongst  the  conquering  race,  dimi- 
nished that  source  from  year  to  year,  and  allowed  the  conquered 
race  to  increase  and  multiply.  All  these  causes  together  had 
lessened  the  masters  and  magnified  the  slaves,  so  that  the 
number  of  Christians  in  the  Empire  very  much  surpassed  the 
number  of  Mahometans.  The  Turks  still  reigned,  it  is  true, 
but  they  were  nothing  more  than  an  armed  aristocracy  in  the 
midst  of  a  disarmed  multitude.  The  Greeks,  however,  had 
long  felt  their  strength,  and  looked  out  for  allies  in  Europe,  to 
give  them  the  signal,  the  opportunity,  and  support  They  had 
found  these  natural  allies  in  the  Russians,  attached  to  them  by 
two  causes,  which  did  not  require  preconcerting  to  be  under- 
stood :  identity  of  religion  and  community  of  hatred  against 
the  Turks.  The  first  G  reck  insurrection  had  been  fomented 
and  sustained  by  a  Russian  fieet  in  the  Morea  in  1790,  under 
ihe  reign  of  Cutlierine  II.      Though  it  miscarried,  in  coa- 
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sequence  of  the  French  revolntion,  which  had  recalled  the 
attention  of  the  Empress  to  the.  side  of  Germany,  and  had 
made  her  defer  the  ambitious  views  of  Bussia  on  the  side  of 
Asia,  this  insurrection  in  the  Morea  had  left  souYenirs,  hopes, 
and  seeds  of  liberty  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  who  reckoued 
if  not  upon  auxiliaries,  at  least  upon  sympathy  at  Petersburg. 
^  The  triumph  of  the  Russians  on  the  O  mube,  and  the  arrival 
of  a  Russian  fleet  finom  the  Black  S^.t  before  ConstaDtinople, 
combined  with  an  insurrection  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  the 
islands,  would  leave  nothing  for  the  Turks  but  flight  into  Asia 
The  reign  of  the  Russians  over  the  Bosphorus  would  be  the 
reign  of  the  Greeks,  re-establishing  the  Empire  of  the  East  in 
its  capital,  so  long  usurped  by  others. 

This  idea,  or  this  dream*  kept  hope  alive  in  the  Morea  and  in 
the  islands.  Greece  was  going  to  make  the  attempt,  and  Europe 
was  going  to  assist  her ;  but  never  did  fatality  that  urges  nations 
on  to  results  which  they  see  the  best  and  dread  the  most,  ex- 
hibit itself  more  distinctly  in  human  afiairs.  Russia  once 
mistress  of  the  Bosphorus,  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Greece, 
this  was  universal  monarchy  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. But  never  mind,  the  cry  of  freedom  resounded 
upon  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  and  Europe  was  about  to  echo 
it,  and  to  precipitate  herself  bodily,  against  her  own  interest, 
down  the  declivity  on  which  hung  the  woiid.  Religion  was  to 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  liberty ;  and  while  modem  philosophy  was 
sapping,  or  reforming  Christianity  in  Europe,  European  liber- 
alism was  upholding  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Greece,  and 
preaching  a  crusade  in  the  name  of  the  revolution. 

VII. 

Ipsilanti  who,  on  attaining  the  age  of  manhood,  had  been 
received  at  the  Russian  court,  to  which  from  antiquity  the 
Greeks  had  been  always  welcomed  by  the  Scythians,  had  been 
raised  by  court  favour  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Russian 
army,  and  had  lost  an  arm  in  one  of  Alexander's  battles 
against  the  French  in  Germany.  Young,  brave,  ardent,  and 
equally  ambitious  as  patriotic,  if  not  more  so,  imbued,  iu 
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tbe  saloons  and  camps  of  the  Emperor,  mth  that  traditional 
fiatemitj  of  the  two  peoples,  which  indicates  the  Russians  to 
the  Greeks  as  their  countrymen  of  the  North,  and  the  Greeks 
to  the  Russians  as  a  branch  of  their  Eastern  familj,  Ipsilanti, 
dreaming  also  of  a  tributary  crown  for  himself  like  that  which 
the  iiavour  of  Catherine  had  bestowed  on  Poniatowski  in  Poland, 
collected  around  him,  at  first  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  in 
Bessarabia,  a  select  body  of  Greek  youth,  either  literary,  liberal, 
or  heroic,  of  whom  he  intended  to  form  the  nucleus  of  Hellenic 
patriotism.  This  youthful  body  had  assumed  in  their  secret 
dissociation  the  name  of  heteriiUi,  or  friends.  It  is  supposed, 
not  without  some  probability,  that  such  an  association  whidbi 
included  amongst  its  members  some  favourites,  and  some  of  the 
ministers  of  Alexander,  was  not,  in  reality,  disavowed  by  the 
court,  and  that  the  Russian  cabinet  gave  at  least  tacit  encourage- 
ment to  plans  which  could  only  lead  to  the  shaking  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  to  its  own  ascendancy,  These  suspicions 
were  authoiised  by  the  friendship  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
openly  professed  for  Capo  d'Istria,  a  young  Greek  of  Corfu, 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  his  countiy's  freedom, 
but  who  was  destined  one  day  to  fall  under  the  poniards  of  his 
ungrateful  and  ferocious  countrymen,  whom  he  was  endeavour^ 
isg  to  civilise  after  he  had  restored  them  to  freedom. 

VIII. 

Ipsilanti,  quitting  Vienna  and  the  Russian  army  in  1830, 
assembled  the  keterUts$  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  gave 
the  signal  for  insurrection.  The  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  Alex- 
ander Soutzo,  a  Greek  prince  of  the  Fanar,  governed  this  pro- 
vince for  the  Turks.  He  allowed  the  emissaries  of  Ipsilanti  to 
seduce  the  Amaut  troops,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the 
principalities  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan.  Having  amassed 
great  wealth  during  the  two  years  of  his  government,  being 
himself  a  Greek,  and  equally  fearing  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Divan  by  returning  to  Constantinople,  or  to 
incur  the  hatred  of  his  race  by  opposing  it,  he  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  mancBa^res  of  the  kgteri$u$,  and  made  preparations  br 
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withdrawing  to  Europe,  after  he  had  sent  thither  all  his  riches. 
The  Amauts  swore  fidelity  to  Ipsilanti,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Representative  of  the  Greek  Nation,  and  who  formed  without 
opposition  an  insurrectionary  army  in  a  camp  near  Jassy,  the 
capital  of  Moldavia.  From  thence  his  emissaries,  spreading 
through  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Servia,  Epirus,  the  Christian 
provinces,  and  the  Morea,  invited  millions  of  human  beings  to  the 
ei^oyment  of  freedom. 

IX. 

The  situation  of  the  Ottoman  empire  from  the  beginning  of 
the  centuiy,  and  especially  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  offered  the 
most  favourable  chimces  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Christian 
population,  and  for  a  dismemberment  of  Islam.  The  Janissa- 
ries, the  old  standing  army  of  the  monarchy,  had  degenerated 
in  vsdour  and  discipline  during  many  preceding  reigns.  Being 
incapable  of  defending  the  empire  without,  against  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  forces,  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  anything  but  to 
agitate  internally  by  military  seditions,  by  which  they  deposed, 
elevated,  or  strangled  their  sultans,  just  as  it  suited  their 
interest  or  caprice. 

After  the  tragical  death  of  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate 
Selim,  twice  the  victim  of  their  rebellion,  the  young  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  was  their  captive,  rather  than  their  sovereign, 
in  his  palace.  This  prince,  who  from  his  cradle  had  been  a 
witness  of  their  insolence  and  their  crimes,  silently  meditated 
their  extermination  ;  but,  being  young,  timid,  and  surrounded 
by  the  executioners  of  his  uncle  Selim,  having  as  yet  no  per- 
^soual  fame,  no  ascendancy  over  his  people,  and  neither  the 
political  instruments  nor  the  strength  necessary  for  his  design, 
he  was  obliged  to  dissemble  his  hatred,  and  to  render  the 
Tanissaries  unpopular  before  he  struck  them.  They  had  con- 
tributed but  too  much  themselves  to  this  dislike  of  all  true 
Ottomans,  by  the  anarchy,  the  armed  seditions,  and  the  cowar- 
dice and  defeats  which  had  signalised  the  last  wars  of  Mahmoud 
with  Austria  and  Russia.  The  decline  of  this  immense  monar- 
chy was  written  in  each  new  treaty  of  peace,  in  the  dismember* 
ment  of  fortified  places  and  provinces,  and  in  the  limits,  more 
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and  more  restricted,  widim  vlnefa  the 
enclosed  it. 

X. 

But  these  extemsl  hnmflisiifms  vers  onl j  a  ■nell  pot  ef 
the  eriU  for  the  interior  of  the  empire  wss  mdenniDed,  am  the 
side  of  Epims  and  the  Morea,  by  a  new  Semidefht^^  *P<*^ 
ftoia  the  ranks  of  the  Ottomans  themselTes.    This  «as  All, 
Pacha  of  Janina,  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  cnitj  charactefs 
of  modem  times.    He  was  alreadj  far  advanced  in  jears;  hot 
neither  time,  nor  battles,  nor  stratagems,  nor  crimes,  nor  the 
Tohiptoons  indulgence  of  his  long  life  had  deadened  in  him 
ambition,  polic^r*  craft,  or  audacity.    From  the  extremilj  ef  a 
Talley  in  Epims,  and  from  amidst  his  seraglio,  he  managed  the 
strings  of  a  thonsand  different  intrigues  with  the  Ottomans  or 
the  Christians ;  he  counterbalanced  the  power  of  his  master,  and 
held  the  empire,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  suspension.     It  is 
known  that  tiie  nature  of  the  Ottoman  govemmont,  exercised 
bj  o£BcerB  almost  independent  of  the  sultan,  oyer  tribes  diffiar* 
ing  from  each  other  in  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  frequently 
tolerates  the  existence  of  these  powerful  ringleaders,  who  em- 
ploy against  their  sovereign  the  power  they  have  received  from 
him   and  make  the  seraglio  tremble  after  having  made  it  tri- 
imipb.    These  sudden  revolts  and  ephemeral  states  of  inde- 
pendence disturb  the  empire  without  dismembering  it      The 
sedition  dies  with  its  leader ;  there  is  no  succession  in  these 
revolts,  which  are  always  marked  by  respect  ami  deference  for 
the  legitimate  and  sacred  blood  of  Ottoman.     The  provinces 
thus  detached,  and  treasures  accumulated  by  the  rebels  revert, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  sultan.     Factions  in  Turkey  have  only 
a  life  interest,  but  the  empire  is  perpetual. 

XI. 

Ali  Pacha  Tiptiene  was  bom  in  the  small  town  of  Epims 
from  which  he  took  his  name,  of  a  family  of  that  Albanian  race, 
Orsek  and  Christian  in  origin,  but  Mussulman  in  habits  and 
traditions  like  the  minority  of  the  Albanians.     Veli  Bey,  bis 
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father,  being  plundered  of  his  portion  of  the  paternal  inheritance 
bj  his  mercenary  brothers,  enrolled  himself  amongst  the 
KkphUs,  permanant  bands  of  nomadic  adventurers,  'who,  like 
the  CondotHeri  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  Gorsican  bandits,  are 
indigenous  to  Albania, — a  school  of  war,  of  pillage,  and  of  heroism, 
equally  calculated  to  form  robbers  or  heroes.  Hating  returned 
to  Tepelene  with  a  handful  of  his  companions,  Veli  Bey  burned 
his  brothers  to  death  in  the  very  house  they  had  deprived  him 
ot  and  re-conquered  his  inheritance  amidst  its  ashes,  and  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  his  oppressors.  Being  equaUy  distinguished 
and  dreaded  for  this  exploit,  he  was  appointed  the  Aga  of 
Tepelene,  when  he  married  Chamco,  the  daughter  of  a  Bey,  a 
woman  celebrated  for  beauty  and  energy  of  a  wild  and  antique 
east,  and  whose  veins,  it  is  said,  could  boast  a  few  drops  of  the 
Uood  of  Scanderbeg.  Ali,  and  a  daughter  named  Ghainitza, 
owed  their  existence  to  this  lady,  and  derived  from  her  the 
energy,  the  passions,  and  the  ferocity  of  her  race. 

Veli  Bey  died  young ;  and  Chameo,  still  in  the  flower  oi 
her  age  and  her  beauty,  resolved  to  preserve  for  her  children 
by  intrigue,  by  love,  and  by  force  of  arms,  the  authority  which 
her  husband  had  acquired  over  Tepelene.  She  abandoned  the 
delicacy  of  female  retirement,  equipped  herself  in  warrior's  cos- 
tume, with  pistols,  yatagan,  and  sabre,  mounted  her  horse, 
captivated  by  her  courage,  her  charms,  and  her  love,  the  chiefis 
of  the  lofty  Albanian  mountains,  formed  a  band  of  myrmidons, 
and  gave  battle  at  their  head  to  the  enemies  of  her  house  who 
contended  against  her  for  Tepelene.  Being  conquered,  made 
prisoner,  and  put  into  fetters  with  her  children,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Gardiki,  her  beauty  and  allurements  softened 
the  hearts  of  her  conquerors :  she  v^-as  redeemed  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  Greek,  who  paid  her  ransom,  and  having  returned  to 
Tepelene,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  training  of  her  son,  young 
Ali,  for  war,  for  stratagem,  and  for  vengeance.  While  still  a 
mere  youth  he  practised  himself  with  his  companions  in  carrying 
off  flocks  and  surprising  villages.  His  mother  encouraged  him 
in  these  indications  of  ambition,  and  having  seen  him  return 
one  day  without  either  spoils  or  arms,  from  one  of  those  expedi- 
tions in  whieh  he  had  been  forced  to  fly  ;  **  Oo,  coward***  she 
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■aid,  presenting  bim  with  a  distaff,  '*  go  and  spin  with  thd 
women,  that  suits  you  better  than  the  use  of  arms !' 
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XII. 

Ashamed  of  his  weakness,  Ali  fled  from  the  paternal  roo^ 
found  a  treasure  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  while  raking  up 
the  ground  with  his  sabre,  enlisted  thirty  palikares  in  his  pay, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  country.  Being  surprised  by  the  troops 
of  Gourd,  Pacha  of  Albania,  and  conducted  to  Berat,  the 
residence  of  this  dignitary,  to  be  there  executed.  Gourd  was 
softened  by  his  youth  and  countenance,  and  restored  him  to  his 
mother.  Ali  thus  pardoned,  and  haying  returned  to  Tepelene, 
married  Emine  the  daughter  of  the  Pacha  of  Delvino,  an  alli- 
ance which  gratified  at  once  both  his  loTe  and  his  ambition. 
Being  sure  of  his  father-in-law,  he  secretly  induced  him  to 
favour  the  first  attempts  of  Greek  independence,  fomented  by 
Bussia  in  1 700.  Becoming  the  victim  of  this  ambiguous  policy, 
the  unfortunate  Pacha  of  Delvino  was  strangled  at  Monastir  by 
the  Turks.  Ali  gave  his  sister  Ghainitza  in  marriage  to  hLi 
successor,  the  Pacha  of  Aigyro-Gastro ;  but  being  speedily  dis- 
gusted at  the  little  influence  he  could  exercise  over  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  tried  to  prevail  on  his  sister  to  relieve  herself  from 
her  husband  by  poison,  that  she  might  marry  Soliman,  the 
Pacha's  young  brother,  whom  she  loved.  Ghainitza  having  re- 
fused to  commit  this  crime,  Ali  induced  Soliman  to  shoot  his 
own  brother,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand  of  his  sister  over 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband. 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  Porte  having  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  Selim,  Pacha  of  Delvino,  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  young  Ali,  the  latter  insinuated  himself  more  and 
more  into  his  confidence,  invited  him  to  a  banquet  in  his  house, 
concealed  some  assassins  in  a  clothes  press,  and  letting  fall  his 
cup  of  coffee  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  divan,  as  a  signal  to 
the  murderers,  his  friend  was  sacrificed  before  his  face,  he  sent 
his  head  to  Goustantinople,  and  received  as  a  recompense,  the 
government  of  Thessaly  with  the  title  of  Pacha.'*'     £nriched  by 

*  This  functtonaiy  apnean  to  have  been  strangled  bj  the  Tnrkfs  a  few 
UUtB  bdbre.     JUquando  bmrns  dormitat  Htmtrua  t — TRANSLATOR. 
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his  azaotions  in  this  government,  he  at  length  porchased  the 
title  of  Pacha  of  Janinn,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delicious 
^iJleys  of  Epirus. 

XIII. 

All  continued  to  flatter  the  Greeks  bj  affecting  a  predi- 
lection for  Ghristianitj,  from  the  desire  that  arose  in  his  breast 
for  the  worship  of  his  forefathers.  He  called  them  to  his 
oouncils,  and  manoeuvred  between  them  and  the  Ottomans  till 
he  became  necessary  to  both,  drinking  secretly  with  the  Greeks 
to  the  healtfaf  of  the  Panagia^  or  Virgin  Maiy.  His  adminis- 
tration being  at  once  able  and  mercenary,  he  amassed  immense 
treasures,  which  were  concealed  in  a  palace  built  upon  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  Lake  of  Janina,  and  which  only  commu- 
nicated with  the  city  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  These  treasures 
enabled  him  to  enlist  troops,  with  whom  he  conquered  by  little 
and  little  the  neighbouring  territory,  under  pretence  of  putting 
down  there  the  rebels  to  the  power  of  the  Sultan.  In  one  of  these 
expeditions,  undertaken  to  revenge  the  captivity  of  his  motlier, 
which  he  had  sworn  to  her  he  would  do,  he  caused  to  be  burned 
at  a  slow  fire,  and  his  flesh  torn  to  pieces  with  red  hot  pincers. 
an  Epirote  who  had  insulted  her  in  prison.  Finding  it  more 
advantageous  at  that  time  to  serve  the  Turks  than  the  Greeks, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Suliots,  who  had  revolted  at  the 
instigation  of  Russia,  and  wrested  their  territory  from  them. 
He  had  already  thirty  thousand  Mahometans  under  his  orders. 
and  was  everywhere  known  by  the  title  of  the  Lion  of  Epirus. 
The  French  Republic  being  mistress  of  Corfu,  sent  him  gene- 
rals and  ambassadors,  to  flatter  his  pride,  and  to  interest  him 
in  the  liberating  revolution  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Adriatic.  He 
received  them  with  policy,  lulled  them  with  hopes,  and  intoxi- 
cated them  with  the  delights  and  voluptuousness  of  Janina, 
ih§  garden  of  beautiful  women.  He  even  allowed  the  songs  of 
the  Greek  poet  Rhigas,  the  modem  Tyrtceus  of  his  race,  to  be 
sung  in  his  palace ;  then  suddenly  changing  his  tone  and  his 
friends,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  against 
Passavan  Oglon,  the  Pacha  of  Viddin,  whom  the  talents  of 
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Rhigas  had  indo;:*!  z..  i^ljL^  i.r  -o*  '-r*»'i.-.  -i  ^l^  r-  :.-^ 
to  Janiiuu  he  4n»*t*i  "lirfr*  v^  :  r^^vz  i-.l#--5u  ?.  --  r— 
had  but  re»:c::-T  ':•=??-  "trrr^.  v_-  .:j.  :  .•  nr«»r--!:.r»i_  .-. 
the  DEiirest  mjdd«i  :f  £',-r--a.  tnii  vr,-  -^  :i  i<:iBr*  ,;  ut  t 
captive  in  the  5*t^ti  T.-w^n, 

XIV 

Fortune  smil^;'!  :i:  hi  .v.  j:  l1  i..'^.^^:>ia  Jfjt  •:.>tf.  wr. 
Moukhtar,  who  wm  r^jtrj^i  x-:i  ^:,*  §.»-*r::rj*nr  li^r.i^  Ui» 
absence,  had  ryis/ti  hit  u^r  tr^:  ::ji  vufiVj'-'j.nji  -.•/  :;:c  j^r^t 
for  a  rooni?  Gn*£  Itir  if  ri;:.:;.i  :iir.  .*..  ••lu-."-/!  -.r.n  '.r^n 
her,  onder  tr-rt*:^:*  -.5  i_i  v.':in::t:.:.  ^7  »;•.  *-r:*t:i:u^.  oi^ 
Thessalj.  TLtz.  rr.'j-.rr.:  v..^  :i.-»i  .•'  -..t  ov:  •  ::;>.. rvgw, 
Euphrwjr.r.  cj  L-zi*.  r.^  .  -r»r:r  Vj-:  ■►—  *  :.:  ^—  -  .».:  ik?» 
conducted  in  fr:t/^rn  ..'.'.  v.^  :.-.ii.-'  '  -  ^-rw:.  ./i-.-z-rs" 
with  fifteen  ;'.'-:.ir  r---.  -'  *--i  ;'  *  >.  l.-v...  .-'-.  ..*-  :  • 
accused  of  ■rrliLir.il  ir.v:::'  ..---r  ^  *  ;.  •.  .-.  .-v.  v/-:  .-..•.  u»-.-:- 
daT  drowned  the=;  ill  .-  'i.^  It*^  - ---^  .  v/^.  /  ->,  *--»aw 
wasshed  abuniAn:!- VLT.-i* •-.-■.  •— i  ::.•  -.i'^^  •. -t  »  .:»  /,r*:ije 
having  thrown  Ler*e!'  v,  '->-.  f-:*^'  •..  v.;  .,'-.  -.  «  ;ft*'V.''.  - r  v^ 
innocent  CLrl5*;.i'i-  :,*  .->j-:-t:  :.^*  v  .-,  '-vji.-,-:*  «•/..:  ''.'^ 
his  pisUTjl 'If  Vi^r  i'-'r.- :.■%.:  -.^i-'--'  ••-'.  »■«-  •>.  ?  '- <  ■-'  >.-'•■." 
into  her  th^:  r"r,c  f.^:  i.r.:./  ':.-.  -  ■/-  .  \\  .  '-  ^■■^.  -v 
howe^-er,  he  c-^Tti..^:  •-.>  .,--'...'-->.-.  /  •  •  '.7  t--c  vr-ap 
pardoned  h: 2; -se '. f  f ,  r  ":^ -. . :. >;  "  . / : r  •  ^ :  v. *  •■- .' -ia r  '/  \.x  «ji^ 
dren,  and  the  f.rr*.  *.-.:.:•  •/  .•„'.  f  ,r  .-^ 


A  •. 


Adroit! V  balaDcir.g  hid  »-'ipt/>r  v,'.v«r.. -•.-..«  *-c..vy  ir.v.  vjt 
Divan,  and  yyaieiinie's  ».'-h  "r-e  Ji-'-.-^^w.^ft  c.r.'.y  v>t  -.r.^r 
struggle  between  tfiev?  r'sr>els  w.i  ".r.e  *-..vk.-.»  :-^  *.:»*.v>*/:  v. 
the  gates  of  A-inAr-;rie  ».::-  «:-y:-':'  w.-.'^s.'. ,  .v>-  j> ..-.;? 
dreaded  bj  tioib  p5kft;e^.  ii. i  e-^ -*--.■  :.'*-*.■;. -.y  •.'.:-.•.  :-•:-'!-'■ 
he  never  entered  Lor. it* :.-:.,:»%  o.*  -j-^'^k/.-.y  r.  -.■-*>:  '  •'■*'* 
eveiy  dav  ti>  "r^e  a  f.iiuifii  svippf.rvjf  o:  •.:.*  ".-..".r.':  ■•.*:  f-.r.'-e^ 
his  capiud,  and  from  ther.ce  r-i^r-ed  .-er  'tr-:*^'^-  ^h.cn  i>y 
turns  he  caressed  and  de^.irr^tel.     A".  ;he  *i.icehte'»:  ^ig^  ^^^^ 
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UPk  tbo^  «Udll  of  the-  ttiafoaamm,  who  appmni  to  W 
Hfl  pofplpr,  mn  fttn  to  1^  wdv  th*  laOi  or  th«  yatigaia 

,  9aipf  rtnck  iri4i  admintiMi.  oi  dM  tMuniMg  of  ftOnak 
vOhgt,  tt  the  beuitj  of  K  ohild  tvch*  JMH  oU,  nnsed  Vanliki, 
who  wipplifltTtii  biia  to  ipue  hat  fimOj,  ho  niiod  her  bom 
kilf  kiMMi  took  her  with  h™  to  ^f""*.  I>»^  her  bmisht  up  in 
.  Ml  kenm,  axfi,  married  her. 
"  Ho  «^  et  thii  time  upvude  of  six^,  «nd  et  the  Bommit  of 
Hi  intimo;  t  portioa  of  hie  traasurei  bein^  okilfiillj  and 
Mgyl^f  4iti3ribated  #t  OMwtontiiwple,  bj  thoeo  agents  whpm 
Ah  FMto^  emploj  at  tho  oonrt,  pneorrod  fi^  him  the  &Tonr 
of  dw  vinv  aod  sattana.  Efa  tm  aona  Teli  end  Mookhtar, 
.  «ini  hfoetod  jrith  aeeoadaiy  gOTemmento  in  the  Uorea,  and 
fc  llaeeAmia  and  Tfaeanly.  Tlie  whole  PeloponneaaB  ma  in 
Am  handa  of  a  liunilj,  whose  intrepid,  abaolnte,  and  myiterious 
flUef  made  ita  two  ncee  hope  and  tromble  hy  tnniB,  from  the 
■mnmit  of  bia  mountain  fortreeses,  while  negooiatisg  at  the 
»  tuao  ia  the  Adriatic,  widi  the  French  or  the  Engliah, 
iDwii^  from  all  in  torn  the  means  of  acting  against  all. 
Meanwhile  Snltan  Mahmoad,  convinced  of  the  neoeaaity  of 
iBipating  ttia  mpporter  of  the  insurrection  which  ever; 
nnwnr  led  him  to  anticipate  amongst  Us  Greek  sulyectB,  had 
.  dadded  with  bis  well-biown  energy  on  open  war  with  Ali 
Paoha,  lefo  rainona  to  ^  empire,  is  his  opinion,  than  those 
ambigoons  achemes  which  allowed  rebellion  to  increase.  His 
amies,  conducted  bj  the  moat  detoted  and  warlike  of  his 
pachas,  had  been,  for  the  last  two  years,  surniundiDg  Ali  Pacha 
in  hia  mountains,  oonstsntlj  coatracting  the  circle  of  towns  and 
iMtraaaea  within  which  he  was  oooped  np.  But  Ali.  secure 
^pidst  his  lakes,  his  defiles,  and  his  ramparts,  affected,  even 
^nle  fighting  against  bis  master,  the  respect  of  a  Uthful  and 
^Kgotten  alare,  sometimes  a  conqaeror,  sometimea  conqnered, 
'  r  hilling  and  corrupting  the  riiirs  and  pachas  who 
'  lim.  Ilu  Oreeka.  uncertain  as  to  the  part 
»lj  be  taken  bj  this  arbiter  of  their  liberties, 
I  the  exterminator,  and  at  others,  the 
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The  nvtJBLiax*  e>i  'a« 
imparted  v>  uve  If^y.^ixzai^^  'jl-t  =n7iU3«  nui  "Si*  jmcjus 
for  iiidepe!i'i€mcc.  C-jiwi'S^^  l  *r~«-f  :f  2*  tec  iD*»r:-» 
insurrections,  wno  fi-r  «*^*ral  -»«:5  2*i  jai  i  :str*d  Jtt 
in  the  isUnd  of  ZuiL  vhe??  ti=&«  toi  •a^<s  aad  miy  vtr^m, 

m 

to  ripen  his  heroisn.   and  vi«3«e  fiuker.   BKcbm.   mii  r^ 
lations.  had  perished  mid<r  tb«  Tuk^  ««i3ri.  bfld  loua 
appeared  upon  th«  conixn«fit.  isd  rg-i^gari'^Hi  Ins  bcBib  of 
exiles  in  the  moonums.     Grroanos.  'is«  ARatK^ecc  -^  Picm. 
in  orator,  a  priest  and  warrior,  kii  ccnT-cifii  a  ikMcng  3.  ±e 
caTems  of  Moan:  £rTnlAnth^ls  c:  all  -^«:  mao^  •:;  :i!9»  -*Ji»f^ 
to  concert  with  them  thr  Lr.=^rr*':  w  ::  ::  iL  -JL-rir  :h."irTa**     "2«» 
had  summoned  the  CcristLUs  to  r^.zmv.^  -^-rrs^^'i^^  y.r  ^.--.r 
from  the  innieU.  &Li  v:  r^*-r*  "»"."i  ".-■i.r  -r.T:"--   ■-^i*  t-.t-m. 
and  their  children  ictc  th^t  &"^vJl^s.  -.;    :?a::>r  'Jtrr*  a 
sacred  irar.  and  to  rush  doTn  fr-^tz  tier-?>z  tt*-"  ■-!•*  CT.-.aaaa. 
At  hU  voice,  the  xo^nxs  aci  t-JI*^  -»*r*  •:-«»*?•.'«.  cift  -j»* 
Turks,  astijniahei  &:  lit^r  5..!-"..-.:'=    i:^.:*  i.:»!:i*  tyftii!*.-   -i 
those  crowds  of  n:en  »'r.«:-n*  ii-?t  -J:i-,*::£r_T  •.^•t-^  •:«i!-i  *ru-  .^ 
bring  back  to  slaT^rr.  c»it  th^j  ■»*.■*  ••^^C'ti   •*'.*  ^f^r^v.^-^ 
from  the  moac:&in=.  and  5.>,:.   ir*?  ir.  ^i   ir.^r.  '-^^  v,-»n« 
even,  where  ther  w^re  vj  r**:*^"J.T  -jl*  .■-■ri.-?  1.1 :  r*t-*ri. 

Macedonia.  Th^siM'.-  Lt'-ti*.  A'jLr-^--A.   r-v.-jt.    ?-   -•  -.- 
nesus.  EuboEsa.  aci  :br  AT»t.;-rii?7'.  ii,:  v*--.  »st»  -ri*  't**  ■nrr.is- 

field,  V»v  sea  aod  lan-i.  -"lyn.  JSrr--.  ij«9i  rr  --t-_-»  'r.rl*  -.•.i*  -•^.irji 

•  »  • 

and  the  slaves.  Ali  Pfcr.i-h.  ■•i-!>  "»fc*  :■*:.. jr. v<  v.  M»*%r.*  *-.i*- 
mies  for  his  fo«.  £iir«fe*<  &  i*ri-..2i-vir  r.r  v.  v.n  -jv  j  r.  1 
whom  he  had  {f.nLrzh  ^%z*.  :*^  fr.«i  '•.*-r  *.v-^.'r»  t.M  "^r.  '^< 
to  them  their  trmv.rr  tv:  "x-r..' ?.*-.•  ■•.■Mr-  jr-.-.  ir.  ^—  »-••' 
aniiTiUfiiiiTiri.  Ur  naire  *.'.:*^  f',:  •..-.•_•»*■'  lyfi. -..•-'•  •-•  .  ""'^ 
On  the  arr  roi^L  vf  •i*  !**•*?. •.»    .:>•»*>■•.'-    •?    •.    •-  -  ■"-*■'  ■    '  "-'• 

tuns,  ail  the  tf  was  r.-.T.<7    -  r*'-.-.-  v.-.'   v."-*<'*'  '-y     '-    -  '■'^". 
had  driven  iLem  into  li*  i-.r»>.  v?j*-j'*  vj*  '.*.-'•   '^  ''  ^' 
■bA  let  fire  U>  tbe  Uziidizisft     Tju%  -rr.^-*  *^^-   -.*•*«»«  « 
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TIm  Turks  dzxra  into  tbe  fortifled  towna. 


liberty  equalled  those  of  tjranoy.  The  Peloponnesus  was 
one  scene  of  fire  and  blood,  under  the  Cross  as  well  as  under 
the  Crescent ;  three  ages  of  rigid  slavery  taking  vengeance  on 
three  ages  of  oppression.  Europe  shuddered  with  horror  at  the 
narxative  of  these  flames  and  massacres.  Two  races,  two 
nations,  and  two  religions  were  struggling  with  each  otheri 
body  to  body,  upon  the  same  soil,  from  the  sea  and  the  islands 
to  the  summits  of  Pindus  and  of  Thessaly.  Patras  and  Misso- 
longhi  were  buried  in  ruins.  The  popular  hynm  of  insur- 
rection and  despair,  that  Marseillaise  of  the  Cross,  written  by 
the  Thessalian  Bhigas,  resounded  upon  all  the  mountains  with 
the  sacred  psalms  of  the  Hellenic  clergy. 

*'  How  long  shall  we  live  in  exile  amongst  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  wandering  in  the  forests,  hiding  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth? 

"  Let  us  rise,  and  if  we  must  die,  let  our  country  perish 
with  usl 

**  Let  us  rise  !  The  law  of  God,  sacred  equality  amongst 
his  creatures,  this  is  our  cause,  and  here  are  our  chiefs !  Let 
us  swear  upon  the  Cross  to  break  the  yoke  beneath  which  our 
heads  are  bent  I 

*'  Souliots,  and  Spartiates  !  rush  from  your  dens,  leopards 
of  the  mountains  I  Eagles  of  01  jmpus  I  Vultures  of  Agrapha ! 
Christians  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  bold  Macedonians  to 
arms !     Let  your  blood  course  like  flame  through  your  veins ! 

**  Dolphins  of  the  seas  !  Halcyons  of  Hydra,  of  Psara,  of  the 
Cyclades !  can  you  hear  amidst  your  waves  the  voice  of  your 
country  ?  Launch  your  ships,  seize  tbe  thunderbolt,  bum,  even 
to  the  root,  the  tree  of  tyranny,  unfurl  your  flags,  and  let  the  Cross 
thumphant  become  the  standard  of  victory  and  of  freedom !  " 

Under  the  inspiration  of  this  song  of  the  national  poet, 
the  Turks  driven  from  the  high  laud  of  the  interior,  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  last  remaining  towns  on  the  sea  coast, 
the  ramparts  of  which  assured  them  of  an  asylum,  TripoUtza, 
Monembasia,  Coron,  Modon,  and  Navarino.  Bucharest,  the 
ci^ital  of  Wallachia,  fell  under  the  power  of  Vladimiresko,  the 
tribune  of  a  Christian  democracy,  supported  by  a  handful  of 
Albanians.     Ipailanti  wavering,  temporising,  and  irresolute^ 


.,  '■"'  *" 
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cncftoipod  ucXon  tbs  yiifi  4f 
and  lost  dmetlieiein  tui  inequamaoBB'm^'att  trnmaam^fnam. 
whom  he  ezpeccad  smfaontr  end  ■■■iraii'y.  Bflnif  tt  jaqgiti 
•tticked  in  bis  cusp  br  the  Tnrio.  jiaw^qw  teak  liiair  inft 
alarm,  he  failed  ^onocuhr  vixh  the  toeriilfli^  and  aoii^U  an 
asylum  in  the  Anstnan  tenitoiieb,  idken  he  dieid,  iamtvmvA 
by  Europe,  and  sospeeted  bj  his  cuimuimcn  <tf 
ambition. 

But  this  diaaTOwml  of  their  caose  bj  Aasttia 
and  the  defeat  of  Ipsilanti,  did  not  damp  the  deyntte 
of  the  Oreeks  of  the  PeloponDesos  and  the  iahmda.  la 
Wallachia  and  MoldaTia  it  was  pc^icr,  libesdlism,  and  *■*>>■*»*» 
which  had  anned  some  ^ecnktiTe  leroliitioiiists ;  but  in  ^m 
Morea,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  islands,  it  was  rdigion, 
race,  country,  and  fanatirism,  which  roused  the  people,  the  sea 
and  the  soiL  There  was  no  repose  for  such  an  insurrection 
but  in  Tictorf  or  death. 

XVII. 

But  this  fimatidsm  of  rdigion,  of  race  and  of  ooontiy,  waa 
no  less  ardent  in  the  breasts  of  the  Ottomans.  For  them  it 
was  a  second  conquest  to  be  made,  island  by  island,  and  Tillage 
by  Tillage,  of  the  land  conquered  bj  their  ancestors,  and  of  the 
soTereignty  of  Islam.  The  Sultan,  while  suppressing  rebellion, 
would  have  wished  to  preserve  the  rebellious  population  from 
ruin  and  from  death,  for  the  destruction  of  six  millions  of 
Greeks,  his  riches  and  his  strength,  would  be  suiddal  for  the 
Porte.  But  the  people  and  the  Janissaries,  trembling  and 
irritated,  saw  no  safety  but  in  the  extermination  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  demanded  from  the  goremment  executions  and 
barbarities  in  proportion  to  the  extremitj  of  their  terror. 
Constantinople  was  decimated  by  executions.  The  Janissaries 
slaugbtered  instead  of  fighting,  while  their  ferocity  was  in- 
flamed by  the  panic  of  the  Mussulmans.  Nothing  was  talked 
of  in  the  capital  but  a  universal  conspiracy  of  the  Christians 
to  annihilate  the  Turks :  fear  kept  up  the  delirium,  and  de- 
Brinm  uiged  on  to  crime.  Wallachians  and  Moldavians,  of  the 
great  funiliee  established  at  Constantinople,  were  beheaded, 
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of  tlM  OfSBks  ■!  CoMtMrtfaMple. 


on  the  pretAit  of  Gomplidtj  with  their  oo-religionists.  The 
Greek  Ghristiaiis,  giving  vp  their  houses  and  their  proper^, 
emigi&ted  to  Odessa :  those  who  eoald  not  fly  were  compelled 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  hooses,  in  the  dread  of  exciting 
hj  their  costome  the  foiy  of  the  people.  Those  who  inhabited 
Bcyak-D^r^,  a  small  town  on  the  Bosphoros,  a  few  leagues 
from  the  capital,  were  massaered  by  the  troops  sent  to  Wal- 
lachia  against  Ipsilanti,  who  were  determined  to  leave  no 
enemies  behind  tibem.  It  was  renewing  at  Constantinople  the 
Parisian  massacres  of  *93,  under  the  same  delirium  of  fear 
and  vengeance ;  both  climates  producing  similar  crimes. 

The  populace  of  the  capital  butchered  all  the  Christians 
fhey  found  in  the  ediques,  boats  which  cany  from  shore  to 
shore  the  traders  of  both  populations  united  within  the  same 
walls.     Order  oould  not  be  re-established  by  the  government, 
but  by  giving  up  to  the  swords  of  the  Janissaries  three  hundred 
victims,  suspected  or  innocent,  of  the  principal  Greek  families 
of  the  city.     The  Dervishes,  those  prophets  of  the  populace, 
predicted  the  approaching  extermination  of  the  Mussulmans 
by  the  infidels.     The  Divan  ordered  the  execution  of  Prince 
M orou2d,  dragoman  of  the  minister  of  foreign  afihirs,  accused 
of  having  received  a  letter  from  Ipsilanti ;  and  his  head  was 
struck  off  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,     The  Greek  patriarch 
Gregoire,  an  old  man  of   eighty-four,  was  seized  on  Easter 
Sunday,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  as  he  came  down  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  and  hanged  at  the  door  of  his  cathedral.     All  the 
heads  of  the  Greek  clergy  of  the  capital,  dragged  on  the  same 
night  from  their  altars,  were  slaughtered  on  the  steps  of  their 
churches ;    and  Janissaries,  stationed  near  the  heap  of  their 
dead  bodies,  prevented  the  Christians  from  rendering  funeral 
rites  to  their  martyrs.     Their  bodies,  after  being  suspended 
ibr  three  days  on  gibbets,  were  delivered  to  hordes  of  fieunish- 
ing  Jews  who  threw  them  into  the  sea,  but  they  were  after- 
wards cast  ashore  on   the  quays,   from  the  waters  of  the 
Bosphorus.    The  families  of  the  murdered  persons,  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  those  who  were  proscribed,  were  sold 
by  auction  in  the  bassaars.    A  general  massacre  of  the  Greeks 
was  even  deliberated  on  in  the  Divan^  but  the  Sultan  refused 
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to  aeoetie  to  it,  and  disgraced  hia  grand  Vizir,  to  exonerate  bis 
goferoment  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  powers  from  all  these 
atrocities.  Europe  looked  on  and  shuddered,  but  no  power  as 
yet  openly  undertook  the  cause  of  Christianity,  mingled  as  it 
yens  with  that  of  rebellion  in  the  Empire.  Mahmoud  having 
equipped  his  fleet,  and  given  the  command  of  it  to  hia  grand 
Admiral  Kara  AH,  the  son  of  a  miller  of  Trebizond,  charged 
him  to  bring  hack  the  ashes  of  the  Peloponnesus ,  and  to  bum  it» 
very  mountains  to  powder. 

XVIII. 

To  the  massacres  of  Constanople,  to  the  threats  of  dis- 
armament, and  to  the  departure  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  tlM$ 
islands  of  the  Archipeliego  had  responded  by  a  general  equip- 
ment of  the  numerous  vessels  with  which  the  seas  were  covered 
by  their  commerce.  Hydra,  the  poorest  in  its  soil,  but  the 
most  flourishing  in  its  traffic  and  its  wealth  of  all  the  islands, 
had  created  by  her  own  eflbrts,  and  by  the  gratuitous  gifls  of 
her  citizens,  a  fleet  capable  of  repulsing  that  of  the  Empire. 
"  Hydra  has  no  fields,**  sang  the  sailors,  *'  but  with  her  ships 
she  ploughs  the  main.  The  waves  are  her  furrows,  and  seamen 
are  her  labourers ;  with  her  rapid  sails  she  reaps  the  com  of 
Egypt,  and  gathers  in  her  harvest  of  silk  in  Provence  and  her 
vintage  on  the  hills  of  Greece." 

Tombasis,  an  intrepid  seaman,  commanding  the  Themis- 
tocles,  had  been  appointed  grand  admiral  of  the  insui^ents ; 
and  the  fleet  of  Psara  was  joined  to  that  of  Tombasis,  They 
cleared  the  sea  of  all  single  Turkish  vessels  of  war,  and  imi- 
tating the  atrocities  of  the  Ottomans,  they  slaughtered,  drowned, 
or  sold  by  auction  as  slaves  the  Turkish  prisoners,  or  pilgrims, 
captured  in  those  vessels.  They  summoned  together  the 
opulent  and  populous  Island  of  Chio  to  declare  itself  for 
their  common  country ;  but  Chio,  enervated  by  its  prosperity, 
and  exposed  by  its  situation  to  the  first  vengeance  of  the 
Turks,  refused  to  join  the  league,  and  sent  a  deputation  of  its 
old  men  to  solicit  from  the  Divan  troops  to  defend  it  against 
its  countrymen ;  but  the  Divan  kept  them  as  hostages,  and 
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punished  them  for  their  fidelity  to  tyranny.  Naxos,  Andios, 
Faroe,  Mycone,  and  almost  all  the  islands  responded  to  the  call 
cf  Psara  and  Hydra,  and  sacrificed  the  Ottomans. 

XIX. 

During  these  battles,  and  mutual  massacres,  in  all  the 
iraters,  and  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean  sea,  Kourchid  Pacha, 
at  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  army  of  Epirus,  blockaded  Ali 
Pacha  in  his  capital  with  one  half  of  his  troops,  while  with  the 
other  he  combatted  the  insurrection  in  the  Peloponnesus.  In 
a  desperate  assault  old  Ali  Pacha,  who  was  carried  in  a  litter 
to  the  breach  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  repulsed  theassailants 
and  sent  back  the  prisoners  he  made  on  the  occasion.  *'  The 
bear  of  the  .Pindus  is  still  alive,"  Ali  wrole  to  Kourchid, 
"  yoa  can  send  and  bury  your  dead.  I  shall  always  act  in  the 
Mime  manner  when  you  fight  me  fairly  ;  but  two  men  alone  are 
dattroying  all  Turkey ;  we  only  court  our  own  ruin  1" 

AH  being  sure  of  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of  bis  troops,  and 
the  solidity  of  his  ramparts,  seemed  to  contemplate  with  stoical 
indifference  the  war  which  was  devouring  the  two  populations 
without  touching  himself,  and  to  await  the  triumph  of  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  before  he  should  declare  himself.     His 
sister  Chainitza,  had  just  died,  and  the  beautiful  young  Greek 
Vasiliki,  now  all  powerful  over  his  heart,  consoled  him  under 
the  attacks  of  age  and  tyranny  by  that  love  which,  like  heroism, 
bids  defiance  to  time  in  the  powerful  races  of  the  East.     He 
was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  abandon  his  capital  and  his 
fortified  palace,  before  the  repeated  assaults,  and  the  increasing 
forces  of  the  Ottomans,  and  to  retire  to  his  castle  in  the  Lake  of 
Janina.     There,  surrounded  by  on  impregnable  girdle  of  waves, 
of  ramparts,  and  of  cannon,  lodged  in  a  casemate  under  shelter 
from  the  bombs,  with  his  feet  upon  his  treasures,  piled  up  iu 
the  caverns  of  his  palace,  attended  by  faithful  slaves,  defended 
by  devoted  mercenaries,  beloved  by  an  afifectionate  and  virtuous 
woman,  and  determined  to  brave  death  mther  than  succumb  to 
fortune,  he  looked  calmly  on  his  city  and  his  provinces  in  the 
bands  of  his  enemies,  thinking  himself  certain  to  re- conquer 
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Meanwhile,  the  name  of  Greeee,  s  sort  of  idigion  of  tlie 
imagioadon  amongst  the  lileimd  of  Europe,  the  eonfbrmilj  of 
faith,  that  link  of  the  soul  amoogit  men,  the  espknts,  magni- 
fied by  fame,  of  Botzaris,  Canaris,  ColoeoCrau,  Mimn>-Michalis^ 
Tombasis,  and  Odjsseos,  those  worthy  descendants  of  the  old 
heroes  of  Greece,  combats  changed  into  martrrdoms,  the  sone- 
ions  echoes  of  that  land  of  memorj,  every  spot  of  which  bears 
immortally  in  its  name,  the  almost  iaholous  narratiTes  of  those 
yictories  won  bj  tribes  of  shepherds  from  the  armies  of  a  pow- 
erful empire,  and  whole  fleets  of  the  modem  Xerxes  burnt  bj 
the  crews  of  fishing  boats,  the  devastations  of  the  soU,  the  mi- 
grations in  mass,  the  slaughtering  of  whole  pnmnees,  the 
burning  of  towns,  the  prodigies  of  ferodtj  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  intrepidly  on  the  other,  the  recitals  of  which,  brought  by  every 
sail  from  Greece,  threw  an  air  of  poetry  and  romance  over  this 
deqperate  struggle  between  the  Christians  and  the  Ottomans, 
making  every  day  more  and  more  popular  in  Europe  the  cause 
of  Grecian  independence.  Every  mind  dwelt  with  admiration, 
sympathy,  and  horror,  on  this  vast  combat  of  the  circus,  in 
which  fireedom  and  the  cross,  beat  down  and  elevated  by  turns, 
seemed  to  display  before  the  Christian  Avorld  a  mortal  struggle 
of  the  two  causes,  and  two  religions,  which  contended  for  mastery 
in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe. 

Public  feeling,  which  like  multitudes  has  no  other  policy 
than  pity  and  emotion,  responded  to  every  palpitation  of  Greece, 
by  a  cry  of  indignation  against  her  executioners,  and  of  enthu- 
nasm  for  her  martyrs.  The  cause  of  American  independence 
in  17B6  had  never  so  thoroughly  excited  France,  as  the  cause 
of  the  Helleniste  at  this  moment  excited  the  whole  Christian 
eonteent.    This  individual  feeling,  as  it  may  be  called,  separ 
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nitod  itself  from  govemments  still  neutnd  and  nndeoided,  to 
famish  the  Greeks  with  eacouragement,  money,  ammumtion, 
anns,  and  auxiliaries.  Greek  committees  were  formed  in 
all  the  oapitids,  which  Yoted  subsidies,  equipped  vessels,  com* 
missioned  officers,  recruited  soldiers,  published  journals,  pro- 
nounced speeches,  wrote  poems,  and  multiplied,  even  amongst 
the  lowest  classes,  legends  in  £aYour  of  the  popular  cause.  The 
whole  world  of  literature,  that  spontaneous  and  irresistible  ex- 
pression of  the  unreflecting  and  disinterested  generosity  of  the 
heart  of  nations,  belonged,  through  a  sort  of  traditionary  filial 
bve  for  those  fathers  of  human  thought,  to  the  side  of  the  chil- 
dien  of  Homer,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  Plato.  Private  indi- 
viduals, such  as  M.  Eynard  of  Geneva,  proud  of  pouring  their 
wealth  into  the  cradle  of  a  still  indigent  people,  and  of  immor- 
talising their  names  in  founding  the  liberty  of  a  nation,  lent 
millions  to  the  liberating  government.  The  bold  adventurers 
of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  England,  weary  of  that  conti* 
nental  idleness  which  afforded  no  prospect  for  their  arms,  their 
glory,  and  their  military  fortune,  such  as  General  Fabvier, 
hastened  in  merchant  vessels  to  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  wandering  life  of  the  Mainotes  and 
the  Palikaries,  to  teach  the  tactics  and  discipline  of  war  to  the 
Grecian  herdsmen.  The  greatest  of  modem  poets,  Lord 
Byron,  feeling  a  heart  within  his  breast  as  heroic  as  his  imagi 
nation,  tore  himself,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  his  glory,  from 
the  delights  and  luxuries  of  Italy,  and  from  the  arms  of  an 
adored  woman,  to  consecrate  his  name,  his  arm,  his  fortune,  and 
his  life  to  the  disinterested  cause  of  Greece.  He  equipped  a 
vessel,  enlisted  troops,  contributed  loans  to  the  insurrectional 
treasury,  took  post  in  the  town  that  was  nearest  the  danger,  in- 
structed himself  in  the  art  of  war,  and  went  forward  to  die  for 
the  glorious  past  and  for  the  doubtful  future  of  a  people  who 
did  not  even  know  his  name. 

Finally,  the  parliamentary  oppositions  which  in  constitu- 
tional countries  adopt  causes,  not  because  they  are  just,  but 
because  they  are  popular  and  hostile  to  their  respective  goveni- 
ments,  made  every  tribune  resound  with  enthusiasm  for  tho 
Gffeeks»  with,  imprecations  against  the  Ottomans,  with  contempt 
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for  the  apathy  of  those  goTemments  which  abandoned  Ghriatian 
noes  to  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  Mossuhnans.  Those  -same 
men,  who  had  repulsed  with  such  stem  eloquence  the  doctrine 
of  coonter-revolutioiiary  interrention  in  Spain,  justified  with 
the  same  voice  the  revolationary  intervention  in  the  Morea, 
and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  who  himself  had  accomplished  the 
Spanish  intervention,  being  now  out  of  the  ministry,  and  look 
ing  on  all  sides  for  grievances  against  M.  de  ViU^le,  brought 
forward  motions  in  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  lor 
intervention  in  the  a£GEurs  of  Greece. 


XXI. 

But  France  had  already  declared  herself  before  her  govern* 
ment.  The  first  of  her  soldiers  who  adventured  his  name, 
his  military  sciencey  and  his  blood  amongst  the  insurgents  of 
Acbaia,  was  General  Fabvier.  This  officer,  who  bad  but  just 
escaped  from  the  insurrectional  attempt  in  which  he  had  fedled, 
at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  French  emigrants  upon  the  Bidassao, 
had  gone  to  Greece.  His  genius,  restless  and  adventurous* 
urged  him  to  search  everywhere  for  service,  danger,  and  glory; 
his  hatred  of  the  Bourbons  driving  him  to  all  parts  of  tlio 
world. 

In  his  early  years  Fabvier  had  accompanied  our  ambassador 
to  Persia,  where,  having  become  a  favourite  with  the  Shah,  and 
die  instructor  of  his  troops,  he  had  resided  for  several  years  in 
the  capital.  Being  still  remembered  at  Ispahan,  he  resolved  to 
go  and  seek  there  the  hospitality  and  favour  which  he  had 
received  at  the  court  of  Iran.  The  vessel  in  which  he  was 
proceeding  to  Constantinople  having  touched  at  the  Morea, 
Fabvier,  seduced  by  the  actual  appearance  of  war,  and  by  the 
admiration  inspired  by  the  exploits  of  these  poor  shepherds  of 
Achaia,  had  given  up  the  idea  of  Persia,  and  devoted  himself, 
without  rank  or  pay,  to  the  cause  of  the  weakest  He  followed 
these  peasants  into  their  mountains,  and  taught  thorn  discipline 
and  tactics.  This  was  at  the  period  when  the  Sultan  Mahmoud 
had  summoned  to  the  assistance  of  Islam  in  danger,  ^^ff®J^ 
independent  Pacha  of  Egypt.  Mahemet  Idx;  whaee  aoOtttialMm 
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Ptocha,  had  landed  in  the  Morea  with  an  Egyptian  army,  and 
re-conqaered,  amidst  fire  and  slaughter,  the  whole  of  the 
Mozea  for  the  Sultan.      Napoli  di  Bomania  alone,   situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Argos,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  of  Naaplia,  still  preserved  a  dty  and  a  seat  of 
gorenunent  for  the  cause  of  Hellenic  independence.     Fabvier 
defended  this  place  with  a  handful  of  heroes,  and  after  he  had 
disciplined  them  gained  some  victories  under  the  walls  of 
Aigos.     From  thence  proceeding  to  Athens,  he  mingled  hi^ 
blood  at  Platea  and  at  Marathon  with  that  of  the  descendants 
of  Epaminondas.     Having  been  sent  to  France  by  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  to  solicit  aid  from  the  French  govemmeut,  in 
the  name  of  their  common  religion,  and  of  humanity,  rather 
than  of  policy,  Fabvier  saw  his  country  once  more.     The  old 
and  natural  alliance   between  France  and  the  sultans,  the 
pro^ent  policy  which  forbade  the  Bourbons  to  ruin  themselves 
in  the  &11  of  Constantinople,  the  only  rampart  which  guarded 
the  Mediterranean  and   eastern  Europe  from  the  northern 
inundation  ;  finally,  the  danger  of  giving  the  cabinet  of  Peters- 
hatg  an  ally,  sold  beforehand  to  all  its  ambitious  views,  in  a 
Grecian  kingdom  or  republic,  vainly  protested  in  the  councils 
of  cold  diplomacy ;  public  feeling  had  already  carried  the  point 
agunst  all  human  prudence.     M.  de   Vill^le,  seeing  the  im- 
possibili^  of  resisting  so  general  an  impulse  of  the  feelings  of 
Europe,  foigot  the  ficiults  committed  by  Fabvier  against  the 
Bourbons ;  he  loaded  the  negociator  of  Greece  with  compli- 
ments on  his  personal  devotion  to  the  cause  of  that  country, 
and  gave  him  a  glimpse,  if  not  of  an  armed  concurrence  in  the 
independence  of  Greece,  at  least  of  an  effectual  interposition  on 
the  part  of  France,  between  the  victims  and  their  executioners. 

XXII. 

But  the  independence  of  Greece  hod  already  received  in 
Epiros  the  must  terrible  and  unexpected  blow.  The  tyrant  of 
Janina,  who  for  three  years  hod,  by  his  balancing  policy,  sus- 
pended the  decisive  irruption  of  the  Ottoman  troops  into 
4ia  Moreti  hm  drawing  towazdt  the  close  of  his  career. 
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fbrtified,  where  the  interview  oould  take  place  with  equal  forces 
on  both  sides.  Ali  Pacha  had  the  impmdence  to  consent  to 
diiff;  bat  on  quitting  his  chateau,  he  left  within  its  walls  a 
pledge  of  his  sidfety  or  of  his  vengeance.  One  of  his  Albanian 
myrmidons,  named  FSthim,  a  young  man  bound  by  oaths  the 
most  dreadful  amongst  a  mce  where  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
is  most  sacred,  kept  watoh,  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand, 
at  the  door  of  a  magazine  filled  with  two  hundred  thousand 
quintals  of  powder,  upon  which  were  piled  all  the  treasures  of 
the  Pacha;  and  the  explosion  of  which,  thus  placed  at  the 
merqy  of  this  young  fiEmatical  slave,  would,  at  the  first  signal, 
have  blown  to  atoms  the  riches  of  Ali,  his  harem,  the  city  of 
Jaaina,  and  the  Tuiidsh  army,  which  might  attempt  to  occupy 
the  castle  in  his  absence. 

XXIII. 

Thus  guaranteed  against  all  surprise,  the  Paolia  went,  with  his 
yomog  wife  Vasiliki,  some  slaves,  and  a  few  of  his  most  intrepid 
Albanians,  to  the  island  in  the  lake  fixed  on  for  the  interview 
and  negociations.  He  established  himself  there  in  a  pleiisure 
kiosque,  which  vras  only  defended  by  the  lake  and  some  pali- 
sades ;  he  had  arms  and  ammunition  brought  thither,  and  awaited, 
only  half  satisfied  of  his  safety,  the  visit  of  Kourcbid,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  treaty,  which  be  was  told  bad  arrived  from 
Constantinople  in  the  Turkish  camp.  Kourchid  affected  an 
illness  which  kept  him  confined  to  his  tent,  and  consumed  the 
time  in  messages  and  temporising,  which  afforded  him  oppor- 
tanities  of  corrupting  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Janina,  thus 
left  to  their  own  discretion.  But  this  was  not  enough  so  long 
as  the  lighthouse  of  the  castle,  near  which  the  slave  Fethim 
kept  watch,  should  continue  unextinguished,  and  threatening 
to  blow  into  the  air  the  assailants  of  the  fortress. 

But  stratagem  effected  what  power  could  not  accomplish. 
Kourchid  and  his  generals  swore  upon  the  Koran  to  Ali,  that 
the  firman  of  his  pardon  from  the  Grand  Signore  was  in  their 
hands ;  but  that  before  they  could  place  it  in  his,  the  honour  of 
oommoA  wof9tmga  reqoirsd  that  this  finnan,  the  spon* 
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tmaooB  pledge  of  thor  Banert  zkbcuKunutT.  bkouid  aol 
appear  to  be  a  ooneesBioii  to  fear,  asfd  tba:  tiit  rre  2:.  iB«r  Lckiv 
boose,  wbicb  was  oonfiiei  10  FesirizL.  aziid  inif  tturrjr^  tt  t^ 
door  of  the  powder  taajpaw:.  eA'ajs  'm:  czu&^ozui^d  Fer 
the  first  time  Ali  505^*ecvsid  the  edsj*  :zrv^  v'sit*.-!!  ut  wiu  &.la«: 
and  under  pretenee  that  hit  wre  F«^i:3c  vx^s  '>^  aur/.'^r 
but  his  voice,  be  asked  to  r-*  ukk  v.  iL«  rsar^-t^  vv  £:▼«  i^iii  hh 
orders  pereonailT  is  hii  f'jnrw*.  I^  vn*  zyjw  :y/9^*^.  v>i 
kte,  for  the  Turkish  bsrts  bwi  ^Jreadj  ^^t  ^.^  u*^  (r.^'i^z.-uirj. 
cation  between  the  chore  ts.i  'm  i^^ae^i.  i&t  Pmza.  rifu 
compelled  to  oonfidcr  in  *m  hrjir.rir  *A  z.-»  tr^-z.;^  tzjMtM  vt 
giving  to  the  officers  of  KviL'Toii  t  tju  v  sidii  i««  vjn  vm^ 
pended  from  his  neck,  asid  vhir.-r.  vu  *i:i«  i&yTdu  Mr.«>Mr:.  susl 
and  Fethim  fur  the  lbi>i  jw^.i^-ji  \i  '.'*:.*  jmva't  Tufb  *J6^ 
oers  of  Koarcfatd,  when  x&e:i!n  of  T'-h  'A^tr:.^.  r«9^ia%^  u^; 
shore,  enured  the  casi>.  aryi  <*jfr^*A  .*.  v/  il.*:  ^dc^^  v>>:. 
which  the  yoocg  fanatyr  T*^/yjr.\y^'\  £:i%  irj^t^r'?  ^.zz.^.-r. !.■;£, 
bowed  his  head  in  token  'A  nr^vb':\  i.tA  sii'.'jkL'i.'^  fi^Zi^^^^j^i 
the  ligfathoose  fire.  Whe:j  ll?  'I  urkb  uv  Lioi  dtuurvbd  to 
the  veiT  last  spark,  thej  d<r^pfcv  rj^  riun  v/ii  -jmiT  pociinrdib, 
and  left  his  detd  bodj  at  tL^  3<yj7  d  'l*:  tsjuslzij^  S*j  iZidi- 
cation  of  this  occurnnw:*  apji'/sirea  fn.'ia  :ij«r  »k::i  of  iti'.-  oajbtit , 
and  Ali,  still  confidic?.  ^^a/A  incriq 'iur.  ir-^:i<  u.<:  «.£jdo«<*  of 
his  divan  upon  the  vav«;t:  of  th*;  Ixike.  •»hs\:i  ««;r«;  vxhi  10  bnxig 
him  the  boats  of  Kouxthid  and  the  pardon  of  tL<;  bujiui. 

XXIV. 

These  did  not  make  their  appearauoe  tij]  the  middle  of  the 
day.  They  were  filled  with  the  principal  ofhc^ra  of  Koarrhid, 
who  landed  with  every  mark  of  respect,  though  all  were  fully 
armed,  on  the  beach  from  whR-h  arjse  tbe  kiobk  of  Ali. 

The  Pacha  awaited  them,  furrouoded  bv  a  dozen  of  bin 
most  determined  followers,  upon  a  brjorded  pjatfonn,  buji[y^ri':d 
on  short  wooden  pillar.^,  which  projected,  in  tbe  orienial  style 
of  architecture,  in  front  of  the  kiosk,  in  tbe  rear  tf  wliicb  were 
the  residence  and  ilic  harem  of  tbe  Vizir,  liuhsan  Pacha .  (.»mer 
Briones,  and  Mehemet  Selictar,  sword-bearer  of  Kourchid,  and 
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a  group  of  his  principal  officers,  were  the  only  ones  that  landed, 
aiid  with  a  somhre  expression  of  countenance  ascended  the 
steps  of  .the  platform.  Not  perceiving  Kourchid  amongst 
them,  and  suspecting,  from  the  gloomy  looks  and  arms  of  his 
officers,  that  they  were  the  hearers  of  treacheiy  and  death, 
instead  of  the  trealy  of  peace  and  pardon,  Ali  rose  up,  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  girdle,  and  addressing  Hassan  Pacha  in  a  voice 
of  thunder:  "Stop!"  he  cried,  "what  do  you  hring  me?" 
"  The  order  of  the  Sultan,"  replied  Hassan.  "  Do  you  recog- 
nise these  august  characters?"  Then  displa3ring  hefore  his 
eyes  the  golden  letters  which  decorate  the  firmans  of  the 
Grand  Signore  :  "  Resign  yourself  to  destiny,"  he  said ;  "  make 
your  ablutions,  invoke  Allah  and  the  prophet !  The  Sultan 
demands  your  head ! "  "  My  head,"  replied  Ali,  "  is  not  given 
up  so  easily ! "  and  without  waiting  for  Hassan's  reply  he  fired 
and  stretched  him  at  his  feet,  with  a  ball  through  Uio  thigh  ; 
with  a  second  pistol  he  killed  the  chief  of  Kourchid  s  staff. 
His  officers,  and  at  their  head  Constantino  Botzaris,  the 
Buliot  chief,  who  was  a  hostage  in  his  palace  and  devoted  to 
his  cause  from  gratitude,  followed  his  example,  and  firing  into 
the  group  of  Ottomans  who  were  ascending  to  the  platform, 
covered  the  steps  with  their  dead  and  wounded  bodies.  But 
Ali  himself  was  struck  with  a  ball  in  the  side,  and  drawing  bis 
hand  ali  covered  with  blood  from  under  his  pelisse,  he  showed 
it  to  Botzaris,  exclaiming,  "  Run  and  kill  Yasiliki,  my  wife, 
that  she  may  go  with  me  to  the  grave,  and  that  these  traitors 
may  not  tarnish  her  beauty ! "  He  had  scarcely  pronounced 
these  words  when  a  ball  fired  through  the  boards  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  he  stood,  struck  him  in  the  small  of  the  bock 
and  made  him  stagger  like  a  drunken  man.  He  held  himself  up 
bj  the  bars  of  a  window,  but  his  palikaries  seeing  him  fall,  threw 
themselves,  together  with  Botzaris,  into  the  lake,  and  swam  off  to 
a  neighbouring  rock  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  vengeance 
of  Kourchid.  The  Turks,  having  now  no  enemies  to  oppose 
them,  hastened  up  the  bloody  steps  of  the  platform,  drew  Ali 
by  his  white  beard  out  of  the  kiosk,  placed  his  neck  upon  one 
of  the  stone  steps,  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  in  a  silver-gilt 
oo£br  to  the  Sultan. 
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CoIdiMHB  of  uw  BurapMB  powvn  to  IhB  OfBoki* 

Hier  young  Greek  wife,  Vasiliki,  waa  taken,  vithont  izisiilt 
or  Outrage,  to  the  tent  of  Eourchid.  She  wept  the  next  day 
on  seeing  the  miniBtera  and  officen  of  her  husband  in  chains, 
and  his  treasures  and  the  decorations  of  his  palace  carried  off 
amidst  the  rude  merriment  of  the  Turkish  addierr.  She 
asked  permission  to  pay  funeral  honours  to  the  h>dj  of  the 
hero  of  Epiros,  whom  she  loved,  in  spite  of  the  cjsxirj  -.-f 
age  and  religion,  and  she  was  grssted  this  iiL\'y^  %is.j:za 
and  the  neighbouring  moimtains  of  Pindus  T*3br.*uii^vi  vi'.r  ui«r 
wailings  of  Vasiliki,  and  of  the  Greek  axid  1£ui«iljuil  ynnr 
lation  of  this  wild  region,  of  which  All  wa*  u  '.Oi'A  'JIm^  :;  nun 
and  the  hero,  the  terror  and  the  gh-ir  Tiui  burjiL  im.^.2hit*x 
Vasiliki  to  one  of  the  mooxftaii:  TiliacM  JL:.  t  '.r*aaA\^*A  uuc 
the  arrears  of  Kourchids  wtl't.  aitc  -i**  7uri.t  r^^j^-tt  2*'--i. 
the  obstacle  which  this  nrr'.-'i*  iac  vj'jaaiviAC  i-r  '.^**  L^e  ::--* 
years,  poured  down  in  b  V-rriCi  irJZL  I-vl-js  ir^ »  -.i^  y.  rtr. 
sweeping  eTemhina  "t-tfor*  r.  -r.ii  t:-^  viut  't.  -'.  jr.,-.  *.*. 
cries  of  the  Greeks  reK*:;iiS*;i  wr-L  rr»a2-»?'  t^s-*,*.*  :--sff:  ^-ir 
throughout  Europe. 

But  th->:igh  ::  "na  i***.*^  vr.:   rrjtr.^-.zss    "  "  ■•-^'  * 

peoples  of  ti-*  ^-.c^n.*:!-..   -v  v^^ojr^    ...-  »-.-'.    •.    •><>-    -»■ 
the  crv.     Tl^  Y.^yir,- -i  ^.i/^.:*     ^-.-.  -.-.. /*-«?"  7 

Greec*  ti.*  ^^L_-.^  —'  .•»■•  .•■■j.i.r.  » -.j*  :    ■-'    ta.*     -'  ''  '    ' 

in   Frati'.-^.  \i.    lu. ;     ..-.    "r-.Ji.:-.     i^;*'  . -t-'at  ■       - -■  -        - 

policy '.f  iZL •.•.:.•.--  -*»:  '.-    -^   \r^f  •    .       .,■.-" 

Ciple.       M.  in  ir*r.-.*— .u'r.  -•ir.'./.i.^l   c     r^  .■  rj     .-      -  '»'     ..---•' 

throQifiiLr^  0*.r::jtv;      /--vooa.    «    ^ir^.      .^^r**^*      ■'^  '  ^' 

leas:.  :f  l  r-t  .-.r.    -.-.^    .■.:.-v-..'^".-*     -    •    .^ 

h«r  c-w:!  la^i.    lo:    vt..ti.*-::a.    .-r,--  >.  .       -     '       ^  ,■  ^*  •'■'- 
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IrMpttOi  of  lUlCI'fMltMtt  of  tM  FraMB* 

flvotidLted,  connniserttnig  bat  undecided,  between  her  pity  for 
c  Christian  race,  and  her  old  alliance  with  the  sultans.  But 
the  time  was  approaching  when  her  goremment,  coerced  by 
pablio  opinion,  was  to  deliborate  on  a  second  intenreniion,  an 
impolitk^  bat  a  magnanimous  oonoradiodon  10  her  counrjer* 
fSfolatioDaiy  interrencion  in  dpain. 


BOOir   FOBTT-FOUBTH. 


The  iMi  IDm  of  Loot  XYIIL— Hu  gMnal  deoGM— iMacMov  impor- 
taaoe  of  M.  de  YWk — ^The  King's  cArti  to  emoMl  his  approsekiiig 
diflsohliiQii  from  the  eyes  of  the  pobfic — ^Almn  of  the  Coinrt»  of  the 
ptrly  of  the  Count  d'Artoii^  tad  of  the  dergr— Lone  XYIIL  poil- 
ponei  Ike  aM  of  reUgioD — It  is  detcnuBed  to  heve  reuoiuK  to 
MediM  da  G«7l»-NegodaftiaB  of  IL  de  la  BocMbocuU—lladaiM 
da  Gftjii'o  moceM  with  the  King— His  lest  soeae  and  death— Aocce- 
Bonof  ChsriesX. — Ingratitude  of  the  reigning  power  to  Hf  edame  da 
Ci^la — Beriev  of  the  life  of  Louis  XVin. — His  eule— His  ragn— 
His  pertfait  aa  a  man  aad  aa  a  sorereign, 

I. 

But  d  tbis  cnma  in  the  affidra  of  the  East,  Louis  XVIII^ 
dnwing  necr  his  end,  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  giro  dne 
considenition  to  the  resolations  essential  for  his  goremment  to 
oome  to  on  the  qnestion  of  external  policy  with  reference  to 
the  Greek  rcTolution,  or  to  commit  his  snlgects  in  a  distant 
interrention,  of  which  he  could  not  foretell  the  Tidssitodes,  or 
control  the  erents,  any  more  than  he  could  expect  to  see  its 
onclosion.  His  mind  was  occupied  bj  other  thoughts,  which 
ore  nearly  concerned  himself.  He  felt  that  he  was  dying, 
and  he  wished  to  die  in  peace.  Great  serenity  with  respect  to 
his  own  reign,  snd  great  donht  as  to  that  of  bis  successor,  pre- 
▼ailed  daring  these  latter  years  in  his  reflections,  and  in  his 
conTersations  on  the  daily  anxieties  of  the  throne,  and  on  the 
melancholy  decay  of  his  fiumlties.  He  did  not  endeayour  to 
hide  from  himself  the  symptoms  of  weakness  and  approaching 
death  which  nature  suggested  to  him.  He  did  not  complain 
of  the  condition  of  humanity,  nor  did  he  seek  in  the  problem- 
ideal  nsoofses  of  art,  those  miracles  which  the  dying  occupants 
df  ^tamm  wb  eagerly  deflumd  horn  their  medioal  men;  ndther 
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did  he  fly  to  the  practice  of  a  puerile  devotion  for  refuge  or 
consolation  against  the  terrors  of  conscience  or  the  horrors  of 
death.  His  firm  and  meditative  mind  looked  on  the  past 
without  shame,  and  to  the  future  without  dread.  He  relied, 
'  with  just  and  royal  pride,  on  the  verdict  that  posterity  would 
pass  upon  his  reign ;  hr  no  one  knew  hettor  than  himself  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  conquer  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  in  the 
exactions  of  his  family,  and  in  the  versatility  of  his  subjects, 
in  twice  reascending  a  throne,  and  maintaining  himself  thereon 
to  the  last.  To  die  upon  that  throne  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  triumph  of  his  policy  and  his  fortitude.  His  death-bed  in 
the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  midst  of  a  vanquished  revo- 
lution, and  an  omigratibn  kept  within  bounds,  was  in  his 
opinion  the  ehrf  d'ccuvre  of  wisdom,  and  a  successful  defiance 
of  fortune.  For  what  was  to  follow  he  relied  upon  Providence 
to  justify  him  with  posterity,  and  on  the  shallow  mind  of  his 
brother  to  cause  him  to  be  equally  regretted  by  the  men  of  the 
revolution  and  the  men  of  the  monarchy.  Louis  XVIII.  felt 
great  afifection  for  the  character  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  but 
never  much  esteem  for  his  intellect.  He  had  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  love  him,  and  also  to  appreciate  him  confi- 
dentially with  a  degree  of  tender  indulgence  which  was,  how- 
ever, allied  to  disdain.  His  reign  incessantly  clogged,  or 
agitated  by  the  adherents  of  his  brother,  had  not  induced  him 
to  change  his  opinion  as  to  his  political  capacity ;  but  his  ill. 
humour  against  him  had  never  conquered  his  afiection.  He 
was  anxious,  from  family  feeling,  as  well  as  from  regard  for  the 
monarchy,  to  leave  him  a  throne  consolidated  by  institutions 
stronger  than  his  caprice,  and  capable  even  of  resisting  his 
errors.  He  was  still  further  anxious  to  leave  him,  in  a  minister 
aooepted  by  himself,  his  o\mi  mind  in  his  council  after  his 
death,  that  he  might  perpetuate  his  reign  under  another  name. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  the  King  had  accepted  M.  de  Villele 
from  his  brother's  hands,  that  he  hod,  by  little  and  little,  moulded 
this  minister  to  his  own  policy,  that  he  had  yielded  greatly  to 
the  Count  d'Artois  and  to  the  clerical  party,  to  attach  them 
through  gratitude  to  M.  de  Villele, — and  that  he  had  bent  the 
conclusion  of  his  reign  to  the  exactbns  of  his  £unily,  to  soften 


^ 
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Qiut  power  and  anlhority  of  M.  de  VillAle. 

the  tnossidon,  and  to  pass  without  a  shock  oyer  the  oritioal 
step  of  the  tomh. 

M.  de  Vill^le,  with  a  mind  at  once  solid  and  souple,  whom 
practiee  in  political  affidrs,  a  knowledge  of  parties,  and  daily 
interoooxse  and  coDversation  with  the  King  had  profoundly 
modified  since  1814,  was  the  man  most  happily  chosen  for 
this  ministiy  of  two  reigns.    By  his  prudence  he  reassured 
the  dying  king  against  any  excess  of  royalism,  or  of  sacerdotal 
power,  which  might  agitate  or  irritate  the  country,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  reassured  the  Count  d'Artois  against  such 
excesses  of  philosophy,  or  of  liberalism  as  might  alarm  his 
conscience,  cmt  .compromise  his  future  authority.    Being  thus  in- 
vested at  the  same  time  with  full  powers  by  the  Kmg,  with  the 
confidence  of  his  brother,  the  esteem  of  the  rojal  &mily,  the 
ascendancy  oyer  the  moderate  royalists,  with  a  certain  secret 
inclination  of  the  monarchical  liberals,  with  the  uncontested 
supremacy  in  the  council,  with  the  authority  of  talent  in  the 
Chamber,  and  finally,  with  the  deference  of  Madame  du  Cayla 
herself,  who  feeling  the  power  gliding  away  from  her  with  the 
life  of  the  King,  wished  to  conciliate  the  gratitude  and  lasting 
amity  of  the  minister ;  with  all  these  adyantages  M.  de  ViUele 
exercised  at  this  moment  the  real  dictatorship  of  an  inter- 
regnum.   All  parties  felt  that  the  King  no  longer  goyemed, 
and  that  his  brother  had  not  yet  begun  to  goyem,  and  seemed 
tacitly  to  agree  that  the  minister  should  haye  the  entire  control 
of  the  crisis  they  were  about  to  pass  through.      There  are 
critical  moments  in  the  existence  of  nations,  when  the  passions 
of  themselyes  are  silent  and  inactiye  before  the  grayity  of  an 
eyent  which  inspires  all  with  prudence,  as  if  the  instinct  of 
one  common  danger  had  infused  a  transient  but  superhuman 
wisdom  into  a  people  attentiye  to  its  own  fate. 

III. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  King  seemed 
■till  to  goyem.    In  spite  of  the  calumnies  and  sarcasms  with 
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irftieh  parties  hostile  to  the  Bourbons  had  filled  the  minds  of 
the  people,  by  availing  themselyes  of  eTerything  against  the 
King,  even  to  his  old  age  and  infirmities,  the  eountiy  had  a 
oonviction  of  his  intelligenoe  and  wisdom,  and  a  vague  pre- 
ientiment  of  the  incapacity  of  his  snocesaor.  liOllis  XYIII., 
eepedallj  in  the  latter  period  of  his  lifo,  had  excited  the  love, 
and'the  antidpative  regret  of  his  suligeots.  Ingratitude  some- 
times Uttshes  before  death,  and  gratitude  does  not  always 
await  the  tardy  reward  of  posterity.  The  court  and  the 
mimsters,  therefore,  knew  that  the  near  symptoms  of  a  change 
of  reign  would  violently  agitate  and  dispirit  the  country ;  and 
the  King  himself  knew  this  better  than  any  one.  He  believed 
that  the  people  loved  him,  because  he  was  oonscious  of  having 
merited  well  of  public  opinion.  He  wished  to  render  one 
last  service  to  his  kingdom  and  his  £amily,  by  quietly  departing 
both  from  life  and  throne,  and  concealing  from  his  people,  to 
the  very  last,  the  decay  of  his  strength,— which,  however,  he 
was  oonscious  of  himself, — by  showing,  as  he  familiarly  ex* 
pressed  himself  to  his  ministers,  a  good  /acs  to  the  enemy, 
and  by  leaving  no  interval,  no  period  for  uncertainty  and  agita- 
tion between  his  brother*s  reign  and  his  own.  Solicitous  above 
all  about  public  credit  and  the  price  of  the  funds,  the  high 
rate  of  which  v^as  a  pledge  to  him  of  that  pacifio  prosperity 
to  which  he  had  restored  France  by  his  liberal  policy,  he 
dreaded  that  the  announcement  of  his  approaching  death  might 
suspend  this  upward  movement  of  prosperity  and  confidence, 
the  wealth  of  private  persons  as  well  as  of  the  state.  This 
thought  preoccupied  his  mind  more  than  all  the  others,  he 
was  so  anxious  that  no  pecuniary  crisis  should  aggravate  after 
his  death  the  difficulties  of  the  change  of  reign.  He  en- 
deavoured to  make  others  believe  that  he  had  still  many  years 
before  him,  when  he  himself  only  looked  forward  to  a  very  few 
days.  The  cool  precision  with  which,  in  his  most  private 
intimacy,  he  calculated  the  very  few  that  were  still  left  him 
to  live,  the  stoic  solicitude  with  which  he  prescribed  before- 
hand the  measures  to  be  taken  to  conceal  his  last  moments, 
indicated  his  po6ses8ik>n  of  that  reflective  bravery  which  is  more 
rare  than  that  of  the  battle-field ;  that  philosophical  oounge 
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without  ostentation,  enthuBiami,  or  illoskm,  wfaiefa  om  look 
on  the  sepolohre  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  oan  dispaee 
itself  to  descend  into  it  with  becoming  dignity. 

IV. 

M.  de  Vill^le  was  the  only  confidant  of  his  Ifaial  pnpaia- 
tions  for  death.  The  day  on  which  this  minister  laid  belMe 
him  for  signature  the  ordinance  declaring  the  liberty  of  the 
press  under  sospicion,  and  establishing  the  censorship,  in  older 
to  prevent  the  journals  from  publishing,  in  France  and  in 
Europe,  the  state  of  the  Bang's  health,  the  King  gave  his 
minister  a  glance  of  intelligence,  and  feeling  from  this  pruden- 
tial measure  the  extremity  in  which  he  really  stood,  *'  1  un- 
derstand you,"  he  said  wiUi  a  larm  voice,  and  taking  the  paper 
from  M.  de  VillMe,  he  signed,  slowly  and  without  trembling, 
the  ordinance  which,  however,  he  knew  might  be  looked  upon 
as  his  own  death  warrant. 

But  he  did  not  the  less  continue  to  subject  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  all  the  private  and  official  receptions,  and  to  all  the 
etiquette  of  his  chamber  and  of  the  palace,  which  might  deceive 
his  courtiers  and  his  subjects  on  the  score  of  his  health.  He 
took  his  ordinary  carriage  ezeroise,  and  when  the  rapid  decay  of 
his  strength  did  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy  it  any  longer,  he 
ordered  his  gentlemen  to  go  in  his  stead,  that  the  sight  of.  his 
equipage  in  the  drives  he  was  accustomed  to  frequent  might 
impose  upon  and  reassure  the  multitude.  On  the  approach  of 
his  birth-day  his  physiciana  dreaded  the  fatigue  of  a  public 
reception  by  him  of  all  the  great  bodies  of  the  state,  and  begged 
of  him  to  adjourn  this  regal  ceremony ;  but  he  gave  an  ener- 
getic refusal  '*  A  king,"  he  said,  "  should  never  be  indisposed 
to  his  people ! "  He  accordingly  had  himself  dressed  up  in 
his  roval  costume  and  decorations,  and  sat  on  his  throne  in  the 
hall  where  the  crowd  officially  defiled  before  him.  He  exerted 
himself  to  the  complete  exhaustion  of  his  strength  to  preserve 
the  attitude,  the  look,  the  presence  of  mind,  and  the  customary 
smile  of  his  days  of  audience ;  and  he  bore  ibr  many  hours  the 
sofiBringi  occasioned  by  this  long  dissimulation  of  his  ap- 
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proaching  death.  It  was  only  at  the  end  that  his  pains  and 
weakness  betrayed  the  firmness  of  his  mind.  With  his  pale 
and  meagre  countenance  bent  down,  and  his  head  declined 
upon  his  breast  till  it  almost  touched  his  knees,  he  slept  as 
soundly  as  if  he  was  already  dead ;  and  the  last  of  his  courtiers 
who  silently  moved  past  the  foot  of  his  throne,  fieuicied  them- 
selves defiling  before  the  phantom  of  the  deceased  monarch. 
He  was  borne,  still  asleep,  into  his  apartments ;  his  obstinate 
finnness  having  increased  the  public  alarm  which  he  had 
to  dissipate. 


On  the  following  day,  however,  the  King  resumed  his  ordi- 
nary habits  and  occupations.  He  arose  at  the  same  hour,  was 
dressed  with  the  same  attention  to  personal  appearance,  sat  in 
his  cabinet  at  the  same  table,  tried  to  read  the  same  books, 
was  exact  in  his  correspondence  with  his  fair  friend  at  the  cus- 
tomary hours,  which  gave  vent  to  his  caprice,  or  consolation  to 
his  breast,  presided  at  the  council  of  ministers,  and  discussed, 
with  entire  freedom  of  will  and  faculty,  the  questions  of  state 
or  of  administration  which  were  laid  before  him ;  except  that 
the  sleep  of  old  age,  his  only  illness,  T\ith  which  he  was  every 
moment  attacked,  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  strength,  frequently 
interrupted  his  attention  and  observations.  On  these  occasions 
his  head  fell  with  all  its  weight,  and  with  so  much  force  upon 
the  table,  that  the  frequency  of  these  collisions  with  the  bronze 
border  of  his  desk  had  made  an  ugly  scar  upon  his  forehead. 

His  increasing  weakness  and  tendency  to  sleep  especially 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  physicians.  Every  Wednesday,  the 
day  set  apart  by  him  for  the  long  audiences  which  he  still  gave 
to  Madame  du  Cayla,  the  necessary  attention  and  conversation 
causing  additional  excitement  still  further  exhausted  his  vitality. 
Madame  du  Cayla,  who  perceived  the  approach  of  death,  as  well 
as  the  murmurs  of  the  court  and  royal  family,  implored  him  to 
dispense  with  her  visits,  and  retired  to  her  chateau  of  St  Ouen 
near  Paris.  The  King  himself  with  difficulty  made  this  sacri- 
fice of  attachment  to  motives  of  propriety,  and  from  his  grief  it 
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might  be  said  that  it  ooet  him  more  to  give  up  fdendship  f^^^ 
the  throne.  Though  he  might  no  longer  be  a  king,  jet  he 
was  still  a  man.  No  prince  falsely  accused  of  insensibilitj  and 
selfishness  ever  hod  more  occasion  for  affection,  or  ever  had 
more  obstinately  devoted  his  first  and  last  days  to  the  <Aftp»¥ 
and  even  to  tiie  slavery  of  hisattaohments.  He  oocupied  him- 
self to  his  last  moments  in  thinking  of  the  pcoviaioii  he  might 
eeoire  after  his  death  to  her  that  ho  loved. 

VI. 

The  foyil  ftmily,  satisfied  with  the  removal  <tf  Madame  ds 
Gayla,  lavished  the  most  a£foetionate  cores  upon  the  £ing;  to 
miipe  him  forget  his  £ur  absent  friend.  The  ambitious  parly 
of  the  clergy,  which  she  had  served  so  usefully,  braving  so 
many  scruples,  and  so  many  malignant  insinuations,  now  cast 
away  an  instrument  which  might  become  a  source  of  scandal, 
•ad  njoiced  at  having  purified  the  palace  of  all  suspicion  and 
all  equivocal  appearance.  Some,  with  a  sincere  and  pious  zeal  liar 
the  eternal  salvation  of  the  King,  and  finr  the  edifioation  of  the 
people,  and  others  from  a  sense  of  royal  propriety,  and  to  show 
that  a  prince  suspected  of  philosophy  and  incredulity  had  at 
last  acknowledged  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  died  surrounded 
by  the  priests  of  his  kingdom,  beset  the  royal  family,  and  the 
moet  confidential  oourtiers  of  the  King's  chamber,  to  inspire 
him  with  a  wish  for  the  pious  ceremonies  which  the  church 
offers  to  the  dying,  and  which  it  invests  with  additional  solem- 
nity for  kings.  The  Count  d'Artois,  who  loved  the  King  with 
the  double  affection  of  a  brother  and  a  Chnstaan^  the  Duke 
d'Angonl^me,  a  prince  modestly  bat  most  sincerely  pious,  the 
Duchess,  his  wifo,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  imbibed, 
from  the  dungeons  and  the  mar^rrdom  of  her  fiamily,  a  religion 
steeped  in  tears  and  blood,  had  frequently,  but  in  vain, 
attempted  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  King  a  wish  £>r  the  con- 
solations of  the  church,  respect  preventing  them  from  express- 
ing themselves  more  distinctly.  Louis  XVIII.  was  attentive* 
bat  deaf  in  appearance,  to   all  these  insinuations   of  im 

lamily  and  his  eoortien. 
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VII. 

This  prince  was,  like  a  msjority  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
•ge,  a  man  of  two  souls  and  of  two  centuries.  Brought  up  in 
the  arms  of  the  church,  which  was,  hefore  the  revolution,  the 
seoond  nurse  of  princes ;  inspired  at  a  later  period  with  freedom 
of  thought  and  the  incredulity  of  philosophy ;  full  of  the  doubts 
of  the  age  and  the  maxims  of  deism ;  finally,  being  hurled 
from  the  steps  of  the  throne  on  the  same  day  that  the  church 
and  the  altar  were  themseWes  thrown  down,  and  surrounded 
by  their  exiles,  their  bishops,  and  their  martyrs,  all  victims  of 
one  common  catastrophe,  during  the  emigration,  he  was  at 
once  a  believer  from  childhood,  a  philosopher  from  maturity, 
and  a  sceptic  in  old  age,  but  above  all,  he  was  a  king  and  a 
Bourbon.  These  natural  contradictions  struggled  with  each 
other  in  his  breast,  as  with  all  the  emigrants  of  the  same 
period,  and  gave  rise  to  striking,  and  often  very  unsophisticated 
contrasts  in  men  who  were  bom  in  one  age,  lived  in  another, 
and  who  were  but  ill  at  ease  in  both. 

VIII. 

The  intellectual  society,  and  the  reading  of  Louis  XVIII. 
before  and  during  the  revolution,  and  his  philosophical  studies 
during  his  exile,  had  liberated  his  mind  from  many  of  the 
official  superstitions  of  his  childhood  ;  on  the  other  hand  his 
character  of  the  most  Christian  Eling  to  be  kept  up  in  the  face 
of  Europe  and  of  France,  his  relationship  to  tho  royal  martyr, 
his  ancient  alliance  with  the  religion  of  St  Louis,  his  tiain 
of  bishops,  his  title  of  restorer  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  his 
intercourse,  epistolary  and  social,  in  foreign  countries  with  the 
great  writers,  anti-revolutionary  and  anti-philosophical,  such  as 
Da  Bonald,  De  Maistre,  and  De  Ghateaubriand;  finally,  his  court 
and  his  government,  full  of  the  representatives  of  the  clerical 
party,  and  the  strength  which  the  restoration  derived  from  this 
ouiiscienoe-niling  party  had,  if  not  converted,  at  least  con* 
ttiained  Louis  XVIII.  to  an  official  orthodoxy  which  dashed 
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tnth  his  preoonceiTed  ideas,  but  which  was  becomiDg  to  his 
reign.  During  its  first  years  he  spoke  of  religion  as  a  king 
when  in  public,  as  a  philosopher  in  private,  but  always  with 
decency,  and  like  a  sovereign  who  looked  upon  the  church  as 
the  great  progenitor  of  his  dynasty,  and  the  great  etiquette  of 
his  court  Such  was  Louis  XVIII.  since  1814  and  1816.  His 
public  life  was  conformable  to  these  dispositions  of  his  mind ; 
the  assiduous  exercise  of  divine  worship  formed  part  of  his 
kingly  ceremonial,  and  he  attended  it  widi  all  the  solemnity  of 
Louis  XIY.  In  private  life  he  preserved  his  freedom  of 
thought,  and  even  indulged  in  that  light  raillery  at  popular 
superstitions,  and  those  occasionally  bitter  smiles  at  the  pros* 
tration  of  his  brother  before  the  clergy,  which  ezhilHtad  the 
philosophical  independence  of  the  man,  under  the  external  res- 
pect of  the  Bourbon  and  the  sovereign.  He  did  not,  like 
Louis  XIV.,  give  up  his  conscience  to  a  Tellier ;  for  though  he 
had  an  official  confessor,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  royal 
household,  he  never  appeared  at  court,  nor  did  he  govern 
the  King's  conscience,  or  exercise  any  influenoe  over  publio 
a£Gun.  An  humble  and  obscure  priest,  exiled  to  the  attics  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  a  stranger  to  every  ambitious  fiwdon  of  the 
clergy,  had  been  chosen  by  the  King  for  the  sanctity  of  his 
life,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  faith.  A  man  of  God  con- 
cealed, for  the  religions  consolation  of  the  prince,  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  temple,  and  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  palace. 

IX. 

Louis  XVIII.,  resembling  in  this  respect  his  grand£Gither 
Louis  XV.,  had  never,  even  in  his  dissipated  moments,  closed 
the  door  behind  him  against  a  return  to  the  belief  of  his  family 
and  his  youth.  He  even  affected,  with  an  ostentation  of  theo- 
logical learning,  a  certain  sacred  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  dog- 
mas and  ceremonies,  suitable,  he  said,  to  a  successor  of  Charle- 
magne and  a  sovereign  who  called  himself  the  first  bishop  of  his 
kingdom.  He  took  a  pleasure  in  puzzling  on  these  subjects  the 
doctors  of  divinity,  the  theologians,  and  the  cardinals  of  hm 
court; — an  intellectual  badinage  rather  than  pretension  to  piety 
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lit  MM  mm  daoaified  hf  k»  and  <iw  ckigy  tiwamlfw,  while 
Aqr  lAetei  t»  wpwitnl  Ite  1|^  the  ptople  at  A»  lestorar  of 
Ihe  cimnh,  onlj  leeegoieed  in  Um  a  mnk  finkeopter,  oorrap- 
4ii  §nm  Vm  nAdMsy  afpoda  bj'thevmeef  aa  inaredakmi 
age,  «tti  hagMd  aft  a  kttarperioi  irith  <iw  lafMatonol  A» 


DaiiiV  AaiBtiHrjfiaaBiaf  iua  lii^  Imrafvar,  aai  iinee  dw 
if  tiMae  iaflniutiii  -ainoh  cany  the  ^M^gkta  af  man 
htyaai  a  feiiod  that  awary  4ay  ftfwni—  ilnitar  and  move 
alaoaM  ^  Hew,  LMia  KFUL  moae  Ikinaiiarij  taraai  Im 
tidka  ii'iiaaii  liearaai»iiAanlM8(Ni^ttelkelio|paaandeoa- 
adhtion  ¥e  aoaU  w  kager  find  Inn  below.  Ha  lo^ved  to  talk 
afthiagtatemalyandaatBainof  pious  iiilinrhoiy  lan  ihrcmgh 
attd  aeftaoed  Us  anet  fiusiHar  oowenatianB.  A  pliikac^pfaiatl 
OhiiitiaBkj  liwdngthaacml  fraai  ^e  aapantitiaii  of  the  ▼ulftf, 
Iml  amdiiying  it  ij^  a  peifeot  auiali^,  and  deifying  it  by  im 
jMOrtal  eoBviotaow,  aeemed  from  day  to  imf  to  bring  him  still 
Mam;  by  oiionloQi  approaches,  to  his  hoasehold  gods,  and  to 
tmrneae  in  baa  behalf  the  light  of  lofty  reason,  with  the  wants 
andwiAssof  an  Inmble  frith.  The  hints  and  obsenratioas  of 
Madawe  da  O^ia,  in  whose  breast  a  ienuniDe  devotion  was 
ameerely  associated,  as  in  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  with 
her  infloence  over  the  royal  heart,  had  still  farther  disposed  the 
mind  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  religions  observances.  This  was  the 
^pasi  and  the  Buasion  of  Madame  dn  Oayla  in  her  intimacy  with 

Kmg.  Bat  ezdiinfe  of  this  almost  otteial  position  of  the 
of  the  elerieal  psity  in  the  royal  «abinet»  the  aflfecdon 
^tt  woman  has  always  in  it  some  toaeh  of  piety ;  and  affection 
Ir  a  beloved  woman,  especially  at  an  age  when  love  and  life  are 
bath  ebbing  together,  makes  the  soal  flexible,  and  bends  it  easily 
wndsr  the  eentagioas  ciedality  of  feminine  tenderuess.  Death, 
tjbeiafBte,  igmsd  Leaia  3LVUI.  vwy  weH  disposed  to  resign 
Ma  Hb  idijI^saBly  to  the  alstn  MMler  af  kii«s. 


•  I 
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XI. 

Bui  i?heth6r  from  mental  lepagnancd  to  profSBM  with  his 
mouth  iRrhen  dymg,  dogmaa  which  his  hetrt  did  not  entirify 
acknowledge,  or  whether  through  dread  ci  prematocely  sor- 
reodering  hia  conscience  to  thoae  derical  dignitarieay  who  were 
maatere  of  his  brother'a  soul  and  were  thirsting  for  his,  who 
might  alMifle  the  weakness  oi  a  dying  man  jto  exact  torn  him, 
some  signal  acta  of  orthodoxy,  (^pposed  to  the  spint  of  hia 
leiga  and  the  liberty  of  his  dynasty,  the  King  pat  ^from  day 
to  day  the  religious  ceremcHues  with  which  they  were  desirooa 
of  sanrounding  his  last  bed.  Meanwhile  deaUi  was  invading 
his  whole  frame,  all  but  his  head,  which  seemed  to  increaaa  in 
intellect,  in  serenity,  and  mental  miyesty,  in  proportion  aa  life 
abandoned  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body.  His  legs  already 
hoginning  to  mortify  were  incapable  of  motion,  and  his  toea 
IbD  oJBTaithejointalike  the  dead  branches  of  a  still  Uving  tzee. 
The  Coont  d^ArUHs  and  the  royal  family,  fiill  of  impatient 
aaiickode  fiir  the  eternal  welfare  of  a  brother  and  an  uncle  deaf 
to  their  pkms  hints,  became  uneasy  at  a  delay  which,  in  their 
apimon,  ao  greatly  increased  the  anger  of  God.  The  cardinsla 
mi,  bdidiopa  of  the  court  who  formed  the  Coiuit  d*Artoia* 
council  of  conscience,  and  whose  ecclesiaatical  poeitiona  made 
them  responsible  to  France  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  King,  and 
to  the  church  for  his  eternal  salvation,  were  in  a  state  of 
excitement  and  anxiety  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the  royal 
apartment.  Cardinal  de  Latil,  Cardinal  de  Croi,  the  Bishop 
of  Hermopolis,  M.  de  FriQrssinoas,  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
efanrdi,  asBembled  in  eouocil  under  the  influence  of  thaaa  fearik 
They  ddiberated  on  the  meaaorea  to  be  taken  to  axonexate 
tiiair  aedeaiaatical  lesponsibilitj  before  Ged  and  men.  Thay 
ibfeermined^  in  concert  with  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
lunily,  to  make  a  painful  but  necessary  communication  to  the 
King  oo  the  alarming  conditicm  in  which  he  was,  and  on  the 
dangsr  of  poatponing  any  longer  the  assistance  of  the  church. 
li.  de  Fn^samooB^  the  moat  gentle,  the  moat  afihble,  and  the 
eloquflBl  ai  these  miniaton  of  God,  was  chargad  hy  hia 
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ooUeagues  with  this  delicate  mission.  ELis  title  as  a  minister 
of  religion,  and  his  official  intercourse  with  the  Eling,  veiled 
imder  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  audience  this  painful 
iqppeal  to  the  dying  man.  He  spoke  to  the  King  as  a  minister 
and  a  friend  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  rather  than  as 
an  imperious  and  importunate  priest.  He  softened,  with  all 
the  flexihility  and  grace  of  his  character  and  language,  the  sad 
truth  which  his  mission  revealed  to  his  master.  The  Eling, 
who  esteemed  and  loved  him  for  lus  moderation  in  public 
a£GurB,  listened  to  him  without  surprise  and  without  anger; 
but  he  persisted  in  declining  the  last  ceremonies,  under  the 
apprehension,  he  said,  of  prematurely  alarming  his  people,  and 
he  dismissed  the  envoy  of  the  priesthood  with  a  degree  of 
firmness  which  redoubled  the  fears  of  the  court  and  the  diurch. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  apartments  of  the  Count  d*Artois, 
in  the  halls  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  coteries  of  the  religious 
JMuiy,  but  the  repugnance  of  the  King  which  so  much  resem* 
bled  impiety,  the  grief  of  the  royal  family  so  uncertain  of  the 
eternal  salvation  of  its  chief,  the  scandal  to  the  church,  disiu 
vowed  at  the  last  gasp,  by  its  temporal  restorer,  and  the  tii* 
umph  for  the  philosophical  party.  Agitation  increased  around 
this  bed  of  death;  and  the  monarch  was  not  spared  from 
muttered,  but  disrespectful  reproaches,  for  his  irreligion,  im- 
penitence, and  impiety. 

XII. 

Being  a  constant  witness  of  this  anxiety  of  the  royal  &mily, 
and  anguish  of  the  church  party,  the  young  Viscount  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  who  had  introduced  Madame  du  Oayla  into  the 
ng*s  cabinet,  to  Infuse  into  the  royal  breast  the  policy  of  his 
]  jr,  ventured  to  propose  her  to  the  royal  family  and  the 
)s,  to  bear  to  the  dying  bed  of  the  old  sovereign  the  coun- 
B  I  supplications  of  his  &mily,  and  to  coi^ure  away  the 
ODK  y  with  which  the  church  and  the  court  were  threatened^ 
D  r  made  them  accept  her  intervention ;  upon  which  the 
^  t  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who,  through  his  semi-minis- 

U  limctioiis  had  access  to  the  King,  presented  himself  on 
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Satardajr,  the  day  for  the  disoussion  of  the  fine  arts,  at  the 
door  of  the  royal  cabinet,  and  was  admitted.  He  found  his 
Majesty  sitting,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  eveiy  morning,  in 
the  recess  of  a  window,  before  the  little  desk  at  which  he  stiU 
endeavoured  to  trace  a  few  lines,  with  a  hand  trembling  and 
worn  away  with  suffering.  His  head,  bent  down  upon  his 
breast,  rose  and  fell  alternately,  from  his  chair  to  the  table, 
and  from  the  table  to  his  chair,  his  forehead  striking,  at  each 
forward  movement,  the  edge  of  the  desk  with  as  dull  a  sound 
as  the  pendulum  of  his  clock.  His  legs  were  swathed  up  with 
a  furred  cloak ;  but  his  toilette  was  quite  as  elaborate,  and  his 
head  as  artistically  dressed  as  on  his  days  of  audience.  His 
cheeks  were  sunk  and  hollow,  but  his  lips  still  endeavoured  to 
wear  a  smile,  and  his  blue  eyes  beamed  with  as  much  light 
and  majesty  as  ever ;  a  lethargic  doze,  and  a  constant  awakincr, 
opened  and  shut  them  alternately. 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  opened  his  portfolio,  and  presented 
for  his  Majesty's  signature  some  unimportant  documents, 
which  he  signed  painfully  and  abstractedly,  but  with  the  full 
possession  of  his  fiEu;ulties.  A  conversation  then  ensued  between 
the  King  and  the  young  courtier.  M.  de  la  Bochefoucanld, 
after  expressing  to  his  sovereign  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  with 
which  his  illness  affected  the  hearts  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
the  hope  entertained  of  his  speedy  restoration,  added :  '*  But 
there  is.  Sire,  one  person  above  all  to  whom  the  absence 
which  your  tenderness  has  imposed  upon  her  is  a  grief  which 
surpasses  all  others,  and  who  longs  with  filial  impatience  for 
the  day  when  she  will  be  permitted  to  offer  your  Majesty  her 
congratulations,  her  assistance,  and  her  good  wishes.  This 
person  is  Madame  du  Cayla  I "  The  King  gave  a  slight  start 
at  this  name ;  but  he  affected  not  to  have  heard  it,  and  made 
no  reply.  **  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  continued  the  negociator, 
**  Madame  du  Cayla,  who  is  now  the  most  unhappy  of  women, 
would  be  the  happiest  to-morrow  if  she  was  once  more  per- 
mitted to  see  the  sovereign  and  friend  to  whom  all  her  thoughts 
are  devoted,  and  again  sometimes  to  ei\joy  that  intimacy  which 
has  been  the  glory  and  happiness  of  her  life,  and  in  which 
the  King  himself  has  deigned  to  seek  for  the  consolations  of 
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friendship."  The  King  once  more  raised  his  eyelids, — closed 
them  again, — appeared  to  reflect, — and  still  eontinoed  silent 
H.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  was  neither  discouraged  bjr  ths  look 
nor  the  mute  gesture  of  the  sovereign,  which  seemed  tacitly  to 
demand  his  forbearance,  and  to  disguise  a  refusal  under  the 
mask  of  silence.  He  accordingly  redoubled  his  entreaties ;  he 
pathetically  represented  to  the  King  the  tenderness  he  \rould 
find  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  who,  after  his  own  family,  was 
the  most  grateful  and  devoted  person  in  his  kingdom ;  he  de- 
scribed to  him  the  disquietude  and  anguish  in  which  this 
friend,  removed  from  him  by  his  tenderness,  passed  her  days, 
hoping  and  fearing  everything ;  compelled  to  discover  at  a 
distance  the  symptoms  of  the  debility  or  convalescence  of  him 
who  was  the  object  of  all  her  thoughts,  and  to  learn  only  from 
public  rumour  what  no  other  person  upon  earth  longed  to  know 
with  more  anxiety  and  tenderness.  He  added  that  this  abso- 
lute separation,  at  the  end  of  so  long  and  so  pure  an  intimacy, 
combined  humiliation  with  sorrow ;  by  imparting,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  court  and  of  the  world,  to  a  removal  altogether  paternal, 
the  appearance  of  disgrace  and  dissatisfaction,  which  offended 
while  it  broke  the  heart.  In  short,  he  forgot  nothing  which 
oould  shake,  convince,  6r  subdue  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

XIII. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  entreaties,  the  King  at  length 
fixed  upon  Madame  du  Cayla*8  friend  one  of  those  long  looks 
which  he  knew  how  to  make  speak  though  his  jips  were  silent, 
when  he  wished  to  be  understood  by  a  hint,  and  which  pene- 
tmted  alike  to  the  souls  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies  ;  then, 
as  if  desirous  of  exonerating  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  family 
from  a  consent  which  he  appeared  at  the  same  time  to  be  equally 
desirous  and  afraid  of  giving :  ••  You  will  have  it  so,"  he  said  ; 
**  well  then  !  go  and  tell  Madame  du  Cayla  that  I  shall  receive 
her."     And  after  this  efibrt  he  fell  again  into  a  lethargic  doze. 

M.  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  availing  himself  of  an  acquiescence 
which  was  forced  rather  than  obtained,  and  fearful  of  his  re- 
c    ing  it  on  second  thoughts  when  he  should  aiP«ke,  hastensd 
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to  snatch  his  portfolio  from  the  table,  and  to  depart  on  tiptoe^ 
without  noise,  that  he  might  not  excite  the  attention  of  the 
King.  He  mounted  bis  horse  at  the  palaoe  gates,  and  xode 
eff  matantfy  to  St.  Own. 

X!V. 

Bm  ftrand  Madanw  da  Oasjhk  there,  alone  and  in  tea» 
He  anqnaintftd  her  widi  tiie  agitation  of  the  court,  the  grief 
of  all  pieuB  men,  the  soaiidal  ci  the  hishopa^  the  ind<wifnon 
and  n^d  dedine  of  the  King,  the  mshes  of  the  rejal  Suttilj, 
which  were  now  orders  lor  her,  and,  in  fine,  his  interview 
with  the  dying  monarch,  and  the  words  in  which  he  had 
inrited  her  to  his  djing  bed.  He  entreated  her  not  to  lose 
an  instant  in  aocomplisUng  the  sad  and  difficult  mission  which 
finendsfaip,  the  court,  the  church,  and  eren  heaven  itself 
seemed  anxious  she  should  undertake,  of  reconciling  the  King 
to  the  idea  of  that  sacred  assistance  and  those  solemn  officest 
which  he  owed  to  his  kingdom,  to  his  lumse,  and  to  1«iwt»^- 
Madame  du  Gayhi  was  nunred,  affected,  and.  unhappy,  hot 
inflexiUe  m  her  resolution  not  to  wppmx  again  at  eeort,  to 
endure  aftesh  the  stem  looks  of  the  fiunily,  and  t^  odious 
and  evil  interpretation  that  would  be  given  to  a  proceeding 
which  public  malignity  would  misconstrue  into  a  meroenaij 
besetting  of  the  dying  monarch.  She  wept,  covered  her  hee 
with  her  hands,  and  struggled  k>ng,  with  sighs  and  sobs^ 
between  her  invincible  repugnance  to  repass  die  thiesfaold 
of  the  palace,  her  attachment  to  the  King,  and  the  dread  of 
offending  by  a  refusal  the  royal  fionfly,  upon  whom  her  Ihte 
would  now  depend,  M.  de  Vill^,  whom  she  iBi§^t  hmrohre 
in  her  disgrace,  and  the  xeBgious  party  who  demanded  this 
last  service  at  her  hands.  She  yielded  at  length,  but  not 
without  hesitation  and  sorrow,  to  the  reasons  adduced  by  hn 
friend,  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  dying  King.  Her  carriage 
having  been  got  ready  during  this  struggle,  by  the  orim 
ef  M.  de  la  Roehefbucanld,  Ae  departed  mpidly  iot  Paris. 

L* 
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XV 

\  fBie  iiw  Jnttaiilfy  admilted  tD  die  Kii|f ■  1^^ 
no  one  knoim  aiqrttuBg  of  this  final  interfiew  oouept  whal 
die  hendf  told  her  joong  friend,  on  ksoing  tetiiekettime, 
Tieiled  end  tottoringi  frmn  fhil  oonCmnoe,  nhorain  lojak^, 
friendihip,  end  dee^  had  esohenged  their  last  htHa  and  thidr 
IkI  eCEbfliona.  After  the  flrat  sMaone  andemetione  of  ench  an 
tetermw,  of  fihieh  ahe  rerealed  nodiing,  "Siiet"  ahe  aaid  to 
ttie dying  monaieh,  ''it  now  onlj  remaina  for  me  to  gire  yoor 
illigeaty  one  proof  of  attachment  more  painfbl  and  momentoua 
ttnni  all  the  others.  Toor  enemiea,  who  hare  oalnmniated  your 
iiihb  are  endeavooring  now  to  calomniatoyonr  death.  They  have 
ialaed  a  riq>ort^  to  the  great  acandal  of  all  kyal  and  religioua 
iiien  in  year  kingdom,  that  yon  drhre  ewaj  diadainiiilly  from 
your  hed  of  nckness  the  ministorB  of  religion,  who  vainly  offisr 
yon  iheir  prayers,  and  who  afflict  themselves  for  the  salvation 
of  yoor  soul  and  the  edification  of  your  people,  at  the  delays 
and  procrastination  you  throw  in  the  way  of  their  sacred  ministry. 
They  even  go  so  £eur  as  to  caU  in  question  the  fidth  of  His  Most 
Phristian  Miyesty,  and  to  confound  you  with  those  philosophers 
and  impious  persons  of  a  former  age,  who,  by  their  unbelief^ 
hacve  sapped  at  the  same  time  your  royal  throne  and  the  altar 
of  your  Gk>d.  Tour  frmily  is  afflicted,  your  clergy  humUed, 
the  friends  of  your  dynasty  lament,  the  more  tender  friends  of 
yonr  heart  and  memory  are  dismayed ;  and  being  still  more 
attached  to  you  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  than  as  a  monarch, 
they  supplicate  heaven  with  tears  to  inspire  you  with  those 
thon§^to  whidi  can  alone  render  the  affoctions  eternal !  Even 
I  myself.  Sire,  may  perhi^  have  to  suffer  the  penal^  of  this 
piomstination ;  I  shall  be  accused  of  having  filtered  in  the 
Int  duty  of  friendship,  if  I  have  not  sufficient  command  over 
WKJ  own  grief  to  be  able  to  describe  to  you  the  affliction  of  the 
dfaaieh,  or  sufficient  influence  in  your  heart  to  induce  you  to 
Miafy  these  wishes  of  your  £unily,  and  these  scruples  of  re- 
ligion. In  the  name  of  Qoi,  Sirs,  in  the  name  of  yonr  own 
soul,  in  the  name  of  her  who  haa  borne  you  to  this  day  so 
tender  and  ao  gmtsAd  an  aSsetion,  and  who  no  longer  thinks 
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of  anjthing  bat  your  gloiy  hef8  below,  and  joar  immortality 
in  beaTon,  consent  to  what  is  leqoired  of  yon  by  joor  name, 
by  your  saljecUi,  by  your  £aith,  and  wbidi  yoor  frimd  now 
supplicates  you,  in  their  name,  to  grant  to  the  edifioatkm  of 
your  people !  ** 

XVI. 

The  King,  without  evincing  either  disaatiafaction  at  the 
freedom  of  these  words,  or  alarm,  or  eameatnesa,  or  repug- 
nance, gazed  on  his  fair  friend  with  a  profoond,  firm,  and 
sorrowful  look.  "  Ton  alone,  Madame,"  he  at  length  aaid  in  a 
Toice  of  emotion,  "could  renture  to  speak  to  me  in  tfaia 
manuer :  I  understand  you,  and  I  wiU  do  nhat  it  beoomee  me 
to  do/'  Then  holding  out  his  hand,  whidi  she  kissed  and 
bathed  with  her  tears :  "  Farewell  !**  he  said,  restndning  a  sob, 
"  Farewell,  till  we  meet  again  in  the  other  world !" 

She  then  retired ;  and  the  King  having  immediately  sum* 
moned  M.  de  Villele,  terminated  with  him  all  those  a£GurB 
which  he  wished  to  leave  in  a  finished  state  behind  him: 
"  Henceforward,"  he  said  to  him,  '*  you  will  transact  ImsineM 
with  my  brother.  J  have  nothing  ftirther  to  think  of  bat  the 
great  business  of  death ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  distracted  in 
that  by  worldly  cares  which  are  now  at  an  end  with  me.** 
He  expressed  with  sensibility  to  this  minister  and  hia  coU 
leagues  his  satisfieustion  with  their  services,  and  dismissed  tham 
as  at  the  conclusion  of  a  final  council.  He  then  simmioned  to 
his  bedside,  the  obscure  and  pious  priest  whom  he  had  made 
his  confessor,  and  opened  his  soul  to  him  in  private ;  after 
which  he  directed  the  usual  pomp  and  solemnities  for  the  death- 
bed of  kings  to  be  prepared ;  and  while  the  royal  chaplain,  the 
cardinals  and  the  bishops  were  assembling  at  the  door  of  hia 
bed-chamber,  to  perform  these  funeral  offices,  he  summoned  all 
his  iamily  to  his  presence. 

It  was  about  sunset  on  the  15th  September,  1824,  and  the 
King  was  just  waking  from  a  long  lethargic  slumber  which  had 
made  his  attendants  believe  it  was  his  last  His  eyes  had 
resumed  their  usual  brightness,  his  voice  was  dear  and  di» 
tinoti  and  his  countenance  displayed  his  cnstomary  fiimnMl 
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and  presence  of  mind.     His  brother  ivas  kneeling  and  weeping 
al  the  foot  of  his  bed,  the  Dnke  and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me 
mere  praying  by  his  side,  and  between  them  and  the  Goont 
d'Artois  was  the  Dochess  de  Berii,  holcUng  her  two  children  by 
their  hands ;  the  courtiers  and  attendants  stood  at  a  distance, 
so  that  they  might  see  but  could  not  hear  the  last  farewell  of 
the  dying  King  with  his  family.     A  few  words  only  could  be 
distinguished.  These  were  the  adieus  of  a  brother,  an  uncle,  and 
a  friend,  but  especially  of  a  sage  and  a  monarch,  desirous  of 
leaving  behind  him  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  the  fore- 
sight, necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  throne.     "  Love  one 
another,"  he  said,  "  and  let  this  affection  console  you  for  the 
ctisasters  and  the  ruin  of  our  house.     Divine  Providence  has 
leplaced  us  upon  the  throne.     I  have  been  enabled  to  maintain 
jOQ  there  by  moderate  measures,  which  have  depriired  the 
monarchy  of  no  real  power,  but  have  given  it  the  approbation 
and  support  of  the  people.     The  charter  is  the  best  inheritance 
I  can  give  you ;  preserve  it,  my  brother,  for  my  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  our  subjects,  and  for  your  own  !     And  also,"  he  added, 
raising  his  hands  and  blessing  the  young  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
who  was  held  forward  by  his  mother  towards  the  King,  •*  for 
the  sake  of  this  child,  to  whom  you  will  transmit  the  throne 
after  my  son  and  daughUr  /"  (titles  of  affection  which  he  gave 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me).     Then  looking  at  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  he  said,  "  May  you,  my  child,  be  more 
wise  and  happy  than  your  parents  !" 

The  rest  was  inaudible,  being  muttered  iu  a  low  voice  to 
the  nearest  and  most  afflicted  group  of  the  royal  family ;  nothing 
was  heard  but  repeated  adieus,  sighs,  and  sobs  around  the  bed 
and  in  the  halls.  The  princes  and  princesses  arose,  and  re- 
tiring a  little,  made  way  for  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
came  to  administer  the  last  offices  to  the  King. 

He  received  these  sacred  ceremonies  with  collected  piety 
and  undisturbed  attention,  responding  sometimes  himself  by 
verses  from  the  Latin  psalms,  to  those  channted  by  tlie  bishops 
and  cardinals  He  thanked  them,  and  took  an  eternal  farewell 
of  the  officers  of  his  household.  One  individual  who  mingled 
«ith  them,  wd  was  oonoealed  amongst  the  crowd  where  the 
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'b  flj0  reoogniiod  him,  pniyed  md  wept  eret  faw  nutter 
snd  his  bene&ctor.  This  ynm  M.  Dectz6f>  to  whom  the 
jealooBjr  <tf  the  nltaniriojaliBte,  and  the  hoetility  of  the  conrtien^ 
only  pemitted  this  stolen  fnewell  of  a  King  who  had  loved 
him  so  much,  and  whom  he  had  himself  loved  as  a  father. 

After  these  eeremonies  andadieoB,  the  dying  monarch, 
sorrounded  only  by  his  brother,  his  nephew,  the  Dnchess 
d'Angoultoe,  and  some  attendants,  eontinoed  in  a  lethargic 
state,  broken  by  intervals  cf  consdomness,  withoot  pain,  de- 
lirium, or  affliction.  At  di^break  on  the  16th  September, 
the  day  he  had  himself  soggeeted  to  his  medical  attendants  as 
likely  to  terminate  his  physical  powers,  his  first  physician 
drawing  aside  the  bed-curtain,  felt  his  pulse  to  ascertam'if  it 
still  b^ ;  the  arm  was  still  warm,  bat  the  pulse  was  no  longer 
perceptible.     The  King  was  in  his  final  sleep. 

M.  Portal  raised  the  bed-clothes,  and  turning  round,  said : 
*'  Gentlemen,  the  King  is  dead  ;**  then  bowing  to  the  Count 
d*Artois,  he  concluded,  '*  Long  live  the  King !" 

The  funeral  ceremonies  then  commenced,  and  the  Coost 
d'Artois  before  he  began  his  reign,  retired  fer  aidiile.to  the 
Palace  of  St.  Cloud. 

XYII. 

The  King's  eyes  were  scareely  closed  when  his  brother, 
now  King  himself  the  royal  fimiily,  and  the  party  which  had 
availed  itself  of  the  services  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  kingdom  and  the  honour  of  religion,  hastened  to 
break  ^e  instrument  of  their  long  intrigue,  and  to  obliterate 
as  much  as  they  could,  all  traces  of  this  lady's  intervention  in 
the  cabinet  and  her  ascendancy  over  the  heart  and  eonsdenee 
of  the  King.  M.  de  Yill^le  alone  recollected  the  deoencies  of 
dd  friendship  and  the  happy  influence  she  had  ezennsed  over 
public  afiairs.  Being  apprised  of  the  search  about  to  be  made 
in  the  coifers  and  portfolios  of  Louis  XVIII.,  to  remove  every- 
thing that  might  bear  upon  the  long  intimacy  between  the 
King  and  Madame  du  Cayla,  be  instantly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Viscount  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  death  of  the  King,  and  to  beg  him  to  hasten  to  the 
palaee  in  order  to  claim,  in  his  firiend's  name,  the  oorrespond- 
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fpoay  th4  pmate  pip«%  or  odier  ifcwonMintii  whkli  ndglil 
ootteem  or  belong  to  her.  But  the  TSMomit  de  h  Bochefou- 
OMdd  mm  lees  ptompl  then  liioee  who  were  eemtnlwkmed  to 
dertroj  the  prodb  ii  tfak  iuteroonree  end  flfMwiehip,  iriooh 
eornvedt  it  ie  eeid,  the  deeth  of  the  King.  There  nere  nid 
to  hefe  been  not  oidy  munflrMM  lettofe»  fiunilier  end  politicel, 
intereetnig  to  the  laetoiy  of  the  hunen  heert»  ee  well  ee  to  the 
faiitoiy  of  the  peet  reign,  but  elio  doonmeuto  ffxittfln  bj  tbe 
hend  ni  the  prince,  to  eeeiire»  ellter  his  deeth,  a  ^lendid  pnv 
ikhnlbr  her  whom  he  hed  bred  end  honoured  to  his  leet 
Bwenti.  Hehimeelf  hadrepeetodljsndfornudljennoanoed 
lUe  to  Medeme  dn  Oi^le,  who  hed  refbeed  to  eooept  from  him 
.foreibnto  of  greet  veliie.  "  Well,  it  metten  not,"  eeid  the  old 
nMuerohft  teling  beck  the  jewde  which  hed  been  offiued  end 
reftued:  "jon  will  find,  efter  my  deeth,  eolid  remembrenoee, 
end  pledgee  of  my  ettechment,  which  it  will  no  longer  be 
poeeible  lor  yon  to  refuee  to  my  memofy."  But  papers  and 
letters  had  all  disi^peared  from  the  King^s  cabinet,  before  the 
friends  of  Madame  du  Cayla  could  even  become  acquainted 
with  the  mysteiy  so  essentially  connected  with  her  interests. 
Charles  X.  and  the  fEimily  council  thought  it  necessaiy,  for  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  piety  and 
memory  of  their  brother  and  uncle,  not  to  divulge  such  letters, 
documents,  or  codicils,  as  might  prolong  beyond  the  tomb  the 
insinuations  and  malignity  with  which  the  enemiee  of  their 
house  had,  during  the  lifetime  of  Louis  XYIII.,  calumniated  or 
misrepresented  this  friendship.  Perhaps  they  were  also  de- 
airons  of  destroying  at  the  same  time  all  written  evidence  of 
the  influence  which  the  two  hidden  partiee  of  the  court  and 
the  church  had  exercised,  through  the  intervention  of  a  woman, 
on  the  policy  of  the  last  years,  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
tiie  concessions  obtained  with  such  difftcnlQr  from  the  King 
hed  been  the  result  of  his  own  convictions,  and  not  of  impor- 
tttnity  on  the  heart  of  an  old  man. 

However  this  may  be,  Gharlee  X.,  a  prince  as  upright  as 
he  was  pious,  altered  while  he  destroyed  the  testamentary 
dispositions  of  his  brother,  into  a  pension  of  twenty-five  thousand 
francs  per  eanmn,  which  he  eettled  on  Madame  da  Cayla  Cos 
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Bfe.  She  remored  from  oomt,  and  retired  into  a  hapfy 
obscurity,  which  long  attested  the  firiendship  of  the  Exog,  & 
yalae  of  services  rendered  to  an  important  negociatioii,  and 
the  gratitude  of  a  successor  whom  she  had  enabled  to  leign 
beforehand  by  obtaining  the  power  for  his  minister.  AU 
became  cold  to  her  after  the  royal  demise,  except  the  giatitade 
of  M.  de  Villdle  and  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  triple  negociadon,  wavering  be- 
tween the  trickery  of  the  stage  fmd  the  gravity  of  histoiy ;  a 
comedy  of  the  heart,  of  policy,  ambition,  and  religion,  of  an 
old  man  and  a  woman,  which  might  equally  claim  the  pencil 
of  a  Molidre  or  a  Tacitus ;  the  reverse  side  of  human  aflhirsy 
vrhich  displays  the  real  value,  the  fiEdse  seeming,  and  some- 
times the  contemptible  machinery  employed  in  the  production 
of  great  events. 

xvin. 

The  body  of  Louis  XYIII.,  being  embalmed,  was  covered 
with  the  winding-sheet  byM.  de  Talleyrand  and  the  Duke 
d*Aumont  The  funeral  was  splendid,  but  saddened'  by  the 
absence  of  the  high  church  dignitaries,  which  surprised  the 
public,  and  occasioned  a  rumour  amongst  the  multitude,  that  it 
was  a  pi^ce  of  sacerdotal  vengeance  on  the  pretended  impiety 
of  the  prince.  It  was,  however,  nothing  but  a  contest  of  pride 
between  M.  de  Quelen,  ArcbluBhop  of  Paris,  and  the  Gaidinal 
Prince  de  Croi,  grand  chaplain  of  the  crown,  who  disputed  for 
pre-eminence;  and  neither  being  willing  to  yield,  they  preferred 
abandoning  the  body  of  the  King,  to  whom  they  owed  every- 
thing,  to  giving  up  the  least  of  their  prerogatives.  The  people 
in  multitudes,  deeply  affected,  followed  the  funeral  car  as  fleur 
as  St  Denis,  where  the  founder  of  the  charter  took  possession 
of  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  £Us  memory  was  eulogized  by 
M.  de  Frayssinous,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis ;  but  his  best  reward 
lay  in  the  esteem  and  regret  of  the  nation,  which  he  merited. 

XIX. 

Posterity,  when  it  approaches  too  closely  the  memory  of  a 
monarch,  is  influenced  in  its  judgment  of  that  me- 
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moij  bj  tl)6  prejudices,  the  partialities,  and  the  partj-feelingi 
wMdk  prevailed  doling  his  life ;  and  bj  these  poethumoos  feel- 
iogs  t^  reign  of  Loms  XVIII.  has  been  hitherto  judged 
Almost  all  men  i?ere  equally  interested  in  misrepresenting, 
ctepreeiatiDg,  and  lessening  the  merit  ni  his  life  and  person. 
Tbe  pcutisans  of  the  Empire  had  to  avenge  themselves  upon 
him  for  the  fiedl  of  their  idol ;  and  to  eclipse  disdainfallj  under 
tbe  militarj  glory  of  Napoleon,  and  the  splendour  of  his  reign, 
^e  dvil  and  modest  merits  of  policy,  of  peaiee,  and  of  free- 
dom.    It  was  necessaiy  to  debase  the  King  in  order  to  elevate 
the  hero ;  to  sacrifice  a  memory  to  exalt  a  fanaticism ;  and 
they  have  accordingly  continued  to  poor  forth  sarcasm  instead 
of  history.    The  liberals  \dio  had  made  a  hollow  alliance  with 
Ae  BonapartistB,  although  in  zeaHity  they  had  a  sincere  esteem 
for  this  prince,  sacrificed  in  their  turn  the  expression  of  esti- 
mation to  a  base  compliaaoe  with  party-spirit.      The  ultra- 
repubUcans  had  to  reproach  him  with  the  name  of  Bourbon, 
with  the  title  of  brother  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  with  the  crime  of 
being  a  king ;  without  reflecting  that  a  man  should  be  judged 
according  to  his  nature,  and  that  royally  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
a  king  as  it  is  his  principle  and  his  glory.     The  ambitious 
party  of  the  clergy  ^o  had  hoped  to  reign  through  him,  could 
not  pardcm  him  ibr  wishing  to  restrain  it  within  the  limits 
of  religious  liberty,  lor  having  opposed  to  it  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  tribune,  and  for  not  having  restored  it  to  its 
former  power ;  and  this  party  has  excommunicated  his  memory, 
as  that  of  a  philosophical  prince  infected  upon  the  throne  wiUi 
the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  impiety  of  his  childhood.     Finally, 
even  bis  own  party,  the  monarchical  and  anstocratical  party,  in 
tocdcated  with  the  delirium  which  always  seizes  upon  triumphant 
Actions,  turned  against  its  moderator.     It  ascribed  to  weakness 
his  temperate  enjoyment  of  the  regal  power ;  and  it  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime  that  charter  which,  in  reality,  was  a  treaty  of 
Utrecht  between  the  revolution  and  the  monarchies.     Thence 
arose  all  the  wickedness,  all  the  rancour,  and  all  the  contempt 
which  have  been  mingled  together,  to  disfigure  the  memory  of  a 
king  thrust  forward  as  a  prey  to  all  the  sel^h  disdain  and  resent- 
ment of  his  epoch.    But  the  day  of  troth  for  him  has  at  length 
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anited;  it  n  time  ha  thaM  be  jiu^ed  by  bit  wnte  and  not 
bj  the  flucasms  of  his  eneuiiee. 


No  king  0?er  bore  with  more  dignity  and  oonatanej  dethnnM- 
ment  and  exile,  tests  wliich  are  almost  always  fieitai  to  men  who 
are  eleyated  only  by  their  situation :  no  king  erer  waited  with 
more  patience,  or  more  certainty,  the  restoration  of  his  race : 
no  king  erer  re-aseended  the  throne  mider  dnnmstances  of 
greater  difficulty,  confirmed  himself  upon  it  against  greater 
obstacles,  or  left  it  to  his  fkmily  with  a  fidrer  prospect  of 
maintaining  it  long  after  his  death.  These  adTeiaities  noUy 
supported,  this  patience  ooc^ly  reasoned,  these  difficoltiea 
resolutely  encountered,  these  obstacles  skilfally  overeome,  this 
prospect  of  a  long  reign  laboriously  re^oonquered  for  his  suc- 
cessors, were  not  with  Looia  XYIIL  the  wcurk  of  lortuoe,  b«t 
of  intellect,  of  policy,  of  character;  of  matoritf  of  nnnd,  of 
foresight,  of  wisdom,  of  his  good  ^nalitiea  as  well  as  his  defects ; 
of  that  serene  contemplatioa  of  homaa  affidrs  whidi  men 
derive  from  long  solitude  and  oontinuoos  miafbrtone,  as  well  as 
from  those  bodily  infirmities  that  confine  them  to  the  resovroes 
of  their  own  minds ;  and  eren  from  that  old  age  which  eooh 
those  passions  so  fktal  to  the  legblator,  and  which  by  depriving 
him  of  all  selfish  connection  with  the  time  that  is  flying  from 
his  grasp,  directs  his  thoughts  with  more  impartial  fbrcsigfat 
and  contemplation  towards  the  future  which  he  wishes  to  seomre 
for  his  name,  his  family,  and  his  people. 

XXI. 

As  a  yoong  man,  the  Count  de  Provence  had  been,  at  his 
brother's  court,  the  work  of  his  own  hands..  Be  bad  created 
for  himself,  amidst  the  dissipation  and  the  ibilies  of  the 
palace,  a  mind  learned,  cultivated,  reflective,  literary,  and 
already  statesmanlike,  which  had  led  to  his  being  taxed  with 
ambition,  self-consequence,  and  pedantry,  by  a  court  where, 
since  the  time  of  Louis  XY.,  a  prince  was  permitted  to  be 
everything  but  a  man.  From  the  first  tpaptoas  ni  the  revo- 
hitkm  he  had  midevBtood  its  ol^ject,  and  adopted  with  preptiatgf 
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and  moderation  its  principles,  so  far  as  they  were  compatible 
with  his  rank  and  his  fidelity  to  his  hp)ther.  None  of  the 
errors  of  this  hrother,  or  of  his  qneen,  had  escaped  his  atten- 
tion; hut  none  of  the  catastrophes  which  had  sprung  from 
those  faults  had  deprived  him  of  his  fidelity  to  the  throne. 
His  attachment  to  the  King  had  eyen  appeared  to  be  redoubled 
by  the  misfortunes  and  the  degradation  of  his  reign.  He  had 
not  emigrated  like  the  Count  d'Artois,  who,  without  intending 
it,  had  dangerously  compromised  his  family,  left  as  a  pledge  in 
the  hands  of  the  revolution,  vainly  agitated  the  frontiers,  and 
sought  from  court  to  court  for  enemies  to  his  country.  He 
had  only  quitted  France,  by  order  of  Louis  XVI.,  on  the  very 
ni^t  that  this  Prince  had  stolen  away  from  his  palace  and 
from  Lafayette,  fbd  fled  to  Yarennes.  Being  badly  received 
by  the  Prince  de  Gonde,  and  by  the  armed  assemblage  of  the 
nobility  at  Coblentz,  as  a  prince  tamted  with  the  popular  spirit, 
he  had  retired  with  a  few  fiiends  first  to  Russia,  then  to 
Verona,  and  then  to  Hartwtjll,  whither  the  scaffolds  and  the 
dungeons  of  his  fietmily  had  transmitted  to  him,  before  the 
order  of  nature,  the  title  of  King,  which  he  had  borne  with 
a  modest  msgesty  equally  independent  of  the  scorn  of  Europe, 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  and  the  greatness  of  his  nation. 
He  had  not  sold  it  on  any  terms,  either  to  Bonaparte,  who 
wished  to  purchase  it,  or  to  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Russia, 
which  wanted  to  make  him  abdicate  it.  No  deposed  prince 
had  ever  better  maintained  in  his  own  person,  during  his  pro- 
scription, the  rank  of  his  ancestors,  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  of  the  crown — fallen  from  his  head,  but  kept  as  a  sacred 
deposit  in  his  respect.  By  dint  of  believing  in  his  right,  in 
spite  of  adverse  fortune,  he  at  length  made  Europe  believe  in 
it;  and  by  respecting  himself,  he  made  the  universe  respect 
him.  He  had  been  for  a  while,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
alone  of  all  his  party  against  the  whole  world. 


XXIL 


He  had  soothed  and  turned  to  good  account  the  long  leisure 
which  exile  had  given  him  by  studies,  sometimes  light  and 
sometimes  solid,  which  had  at  first  amused  and  afterwards 
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ripened  his  mind  in  his  joath.    He  thought  like  Montesquieu, 
he  oonTersed  like  Talleyrand ;  he  wrote  with  that  ingennitj 
and  delicate  grace  of  style  which,  though  it  does  not  indicate 
the  great  writer,  displays  in  £Bimiliar  literature  the  easy  ele- 
gance of  the  courtier,  united  with  the  classical  purity  of  the 
man  of  letters.     He  adored  antiquity  in  its  historians,  its 
poets,  and  its  philosophers.    Horace  was  the  manual  of  his 
light  philosophy,  Tacitus  of  his  serious  policy.     This  feeling 
for  antiquity,  which  gires  grandeur  and  gravity  to  the  thoughts, 
had  rexy  much  conduced  to  the  stoicism  and  the  continuous 
miyesty  of  attitude  which  he  had  maintained  in  his  struggle  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  with  fortune.    He  had  lired  in  social 
intercourse  with  great  thoughts  and  great  men.     In  modem 
poetry,  literature,  and  philosophy,  he  preferred,  aboye  all  others, 
Voltaire,  that  genius  of  lucidity,  grace,  and  common  sense; 
hut  he  disliked  the  sophistry  and  declamation  of  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
and  the  writers  of  his  school.    He  was  not  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  M.  de  Ohateaubriand,  under  which  he  said  he 
could  see  nothing  but "  surface  without  foundation,  colours  with- 
out design,  and  dazzling  without  real  light."    He  sometimes 
laughed  at  M.  de  Bonald  and  his  cloudy  philosophy,  in  which 
he  could  find  nothing,  he  said,  *'  but  enigmas  to  be  solved  by 
the  enigma  of  humanity."     He  inclined  rather  to  those  mid- 
dling, but  plain  writers,  who  hare  no  obscurity  because  they 
haye  no  depth,  and  who  play  with  words  and  thoughts  as  they 
would  with  cockle-shells.    EUs  correspondence,  and  the  small 
number  of  yerses  or  writings  that  he  has  left,  are  mere  trifles ; 
his  serious  thoughts  he  kept  for  his  council,  for  his  conyersa- 
tions,  for  the  manifestoes  which  he  addressed  to  Europe,  and 
for  the  speeches  which  he  drew  up  with  his  own  hand  for  his 
parliament    These  fragments  are  master-pieces  of  dignity,  of 
diplomacy,  of  propriety,  and  of  elocution.     None  of  his  miniB- 
ters  could  haye  made  him  speak  so  well  as  he  spoke  by  himself. 
He  had  the  full  compass  of  all  things,  of  all  circumstances, 
and  of  all  times :  he  understood  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  he 
knew  how  to  make  himself  understood  by  it     In  private  con- 
versation, whether  gay  or  grave,  no  man  of  his  time  could 
&ptl  Urn.    He  was,  without  any  question,  one  of  the 
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iiiiillMlitlmMcflMkii^pioiiL  Bj  Jntiif  flHaA  b»  «fM 
fltaMk  cat  lot  InHdf  a  jktinrtiiit  lihiMWttfs  aiid  thft  only 
fftpfft'tiftl^  tfuit  Mil  to  Bttdt  iflrfMi  Uvi  ii^  thifc  tfwfi  lyUHnrrrtiTT^ 

■i(|Mtj  of  9m  aoltd  fwt  thift  tk*  Mil  grMteMft  if  attara. 
^  fli  lini  lie  iMTW  Wttii  Ui  |«rt )  fil  fa  likft  k  im  io^ 
iiBMd  tlii  Mnec^of  ih»  tioxMe,  li  jmi  W  idaittad  thai  it 
better 
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QatiMidlof  B—pli  fixrteae  iBondbim  efun  at  the 
it  of  tiM  hi^  n»k  to  idMi  thflk  ereet  hei  xeciUed 
Aa]r  ooe  die,  pidHpe^  voifli  Iwie  tMttbMet  te  piM^ 

ke  iiooi^  ot  HMk  «ite  lihe  tfflkBdtiw  if  lilt  tiik  iar 
npiaMi  %■  Ffi—^  ty BiMBDpi^  e|idkyM>eimni«e 
He  fliciliid,  ak  «i  eiiwuot  i^p^  aifinii  mA  eofUaed  by  long 
»p0ie»  in  s  eeulary  which  had  iMgotteB  him,  end  whi^  ha 
hiBiiell  no  longar  leeognind.  Bo  there  xephood  the  oon- 
^piifer  of  tin  wodd,  the  hero  of  gkity,  the  idol  of  die  ioUierr 
the  ^snt^  of  the  people.  He  ma  reooifed  bj  the  hombled 
nation  as  the  Tieongr  of  the  coalition,  and  the  hoaO^ge  in^poaed 
nponit  bjBorope;  bjthe  iturtkd  re^olvtionaa  iheeaunpe' 
xiKted  atenger  of  hhr  fiunflj ;  Ij  the  amy  ae  the  aoeonplioe 
and  ally  of  tibooi  it  had  been  fif^tbig  agnael  for  ft¥e«nd4iinty 
yearp;  by  the  nebilily  ae  die  ooapeUid  ohampion  of  itapnii- 
Ijgaa  and  ita  deminattrm ;  by  the  priesthood  ao  the  imtaina  if 
ita  trnpoial  power;  by  the  people  ae  ile  antayiil;  ae  the 
deatroyerof  equality^  and  the  natural  enomy  if  iteedBaa;  and 
flndly,  by  Europe  aa  the  pi^pel  of  ita  oiyriii^  the  plaything 
of  ita  dipikBDacy,  and  the  instniMnt  ef  its  einitinni^  and 
da  apoiialifln  of  Mb  eoontry.  He  had  te  etiafy  at  a  aing^ 
l^anop  this  nnhnown  ooontiy,  to  aobatitnte  li— nn  forf^oiy,  to 
honear  thewddierirfifleniakbaghm  ingot  hie  clnat  to  d^ 
the  idoktiy  of  the  people  foe  heroanB  inio  an  impeenoned 
hnt  seleelife  love  of  hhertf ,  to  ndee  np  the  nalioanl  pride, 
ofwhed  and  OKasperaled  nnder  its  drfai^  ta  aahe  Fmboo 
beliere  that  k was  ta  harandnqt  te  haignfiwii  th«l  hit 
lii  utiimiiii  ^  dndna  wUh  eaiaHna  tie 
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contents  of  the  tn^ps;  to  reumaie  the  xsnoimiiQn  an  its 
RMdiemble  eooqueit  of  eopudity,  to  appease  the  nobili^  hjf 
flatteriag  it,  te  restrain  the  Church  iHiile  gmng  it  respeet 
instead  of  empire,  to  seiise  upon  the  pec^le  hj  granting  to 
it  a  large  porticm  of  right  and  infloenoe  in  its  own  go? emment, 
and  bj  maldng  a  rampart  of  the  eoostitutional  throiie  against 
the  xeaodoB  <f  tlie  aristooKtical  classes.  He  had,  finally,  to 
demand  ef  Einope  a  high  price  for  himself,  and«  in  his  torn, 
to  ehow  himself  a  king  in  reality,  to  those  powers  who  thouf^ 
they  were  enly  imposing  wpaa  France  a  phantom  and  a  play- 
thing. Lome  XFIIL  eonoeited,  dared,  and  aeeomplidied  aU 
these  things  in  appearanoe  soimpossihle.  This  old  man«armed 
with  the  <4karter,  threw  himseilf ,  bravely  and  alone,  between 
Europe,  the  army,  France,  the  rerolntion,  and  the  eoonter- 
rerohrtion.  He  deared,  or  rounded  all  these  rocks,  and  died 
monar^  of  a  deliveced  and  a  pacified  kingdom. 

XXIV. 

His  reign  is  now  before  us :  it  was  not  devoid  of  foolts,  of 
ocron,  and,  abore  all,  of  weaknesses ;  bat  the  miyority  of  these 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  King  arose  from  his  situation  and 
not  from  his  wilL  It  is  a  great  ii\)U8tice  to  judge  of  things 
relative,  by  fixed  and  absolute  principles.  No  man  should  be 
estimated  except  in  the  position  made  for  him  by  the  times, 
the  erents,  and  the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  be  is 
placed,  by  a  concurrence  of  afiairs  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. Louis  XYUI.  in  the  antecedents  of  his  reign,  in  his 
name  of  Bourbon,  in  the  misfortune  of  his  succeeding  Napo- 
leon, who  had  at  once  so  much  ma^pified  and  lessened  France, 
in  the  invasion  which  made  a  breach  for  him  to  return  to  his 
eoontry,  in  the  foreign  occupation  which  had  trampled  the  soil  of 
Franoe  under  his  throne,  in  his  natural  party,  and  especially  in 
a  part  of  his  family,  was  led  into  and  almost  compQlled  to  com- 
mit errors,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  himself  alone. 

XXV. 

His  nadual  party,  that  is,  his  brother  and  his  family,  were 
hnmbntarily  his  fatality.   They  had  neither  his  undemtandii^ 
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par  ids  imptrCialitj^  nor  luf  tomofjiaL  Jhnf  norar  ceased 
jurawmg  him  niik  thev  anwtiftnii  in  Ui.ewn  pekoe^  oon^ 
Wfimg  agiinrt  luf  niadom*  mhellfng  agrinit  hie  nunistan, 
laagning  thamadvaa  with  Iha  amlstioiis  memban  of  the 
standi,  and  lSb»  faah  menibew  af  tfaa  aristoe»ogr,  to  oooDter- 
aatMi  daaigns*  and  to  vavifa  dmwighnqt  Iha  aoanttj*  batwaoi 
Aa  diflnrant  olaaeaa,  opiniona  and  intaiaatia,  tiioae  diviaioniL 
iridflh  ha  wiahad  to  abdiah.  Had  Louis  XVIII.  been  joaag, 
aoandf  and  of  baioie  atamp,  be  vnfjbi  have  sat  this  brother 
aaida»  SQljagitad  thia  £um]j»  quailed  all  intarnal  reaistanoe  to 
Ua  idll«  ttid  leigned  akna,  without  being  aooountable  to  his 
own  palace,  until  the  mopient  when  the  lapreaentatifa  STstem, 
aolidljaooq^  and  looted  in  Iha  aoil,  wonU  hsTO  aUowad  him 
to  aajlohiibiothar  and  hia  nephews:  ^TskamjinatitatioDs, 
Moh  ss  I  hmra  ftmnded  tiiem,  or  lepndiala  mj  inharitsnoa*** 

Bat  this  royal  legislator  WM  near  aarenty;  he  was  laminded 
of  death  bj  his  infirmities ;  he  might  at  any  moment  descend 
into  the  tomb  before  be  bad  deadened  in  soch  an  enterprise 
&e  xojaUst  pasaions,  which  so  encooraging  an  OTont  would 
hare  roused  into  a  ciTil  war;  Europe,  still  present  in  arms, 
would  haye  sided  with  bis  fiunily,  banished  snow  out  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  hand  of  a  brother,  of  an  onde,  of  a  grandfsther, 
and  carrying  their  anger  and  their  complaints  from  court  to 
court;  this  brother,  these  nephews,  these  nieces,  these  wards, 
were  all  of  hia  own  blood,  the  fibres  of  his  own  heart,  the 
companions  and  the  consolation  of  his  long  adrersi^;  an  excess 
of  severity  to  them  would  resemble  ingratitude,  exdte  the 
blood  in  his  own  Toins,  and  indignation  in  the  feeling  of 
France  and  of  Europe.  He  would  be  looked  upon  aa  the  pro- 
aoriber  of  those  he  should  protect.  His  hereditaiy  and  dynastic 
prindple  would  rise  aa  well  as  nature  against  his  policy.  Being 
nnable,  therefore,  to  strike,  it  was  necessaiy  to  qualify,  to  resist, 
and  to  convince. 

This  is  what  he  did  with  his  fiimily,  so  long  as  the  decay 
of  his  physical  powers  did  not  deprive  him  of  all  energy,  and  of 
all  freedom  of  action  upon  his  brother,  upon  his  Chambers,  and 
upon  his  own  party.  He  interposed,  with  rare  firmnesa  of 
ksatt  and  adndt  hatnosn  the  errors  of  the  oourt  and  the  tntsi^ 
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-:'  zj§  peczli^  He  Kldlj  held  fonh  his  ch«il«r  as  «  cW* 
li?  £  i£^  'joi  s^ie  ftsd  a  pledge  to  the  other :  a»d  he  allowed 
if  ti>  K  Adccfted  o/  defection  by  some  meiubere  of  hit 
fuzilr.  lad  eves  V j  his  breather,  thai  he  might  secure  to  them  a 
thr:<ne.  Sff  luiss  u  he  could  command  witlu^ut  proscribing 
them,  he  cc-czxaded ;  but  when  ther  had  fomenu\i  even  lo 
insanitr  the  mocarehical  and  sacerdotal  reaction  in  the  Cham- 
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hers,  when  iccreasing  illness  and  appiv>aching  death  did  not 
pennit  him  to  near  wichont  danger  to  a  second  coup  iV^ai^  like 
that  of  the  5th  September,  against  his  own  partisans,  he  felt 
that  he  should  jield  a  little  to  retain  a  great  deal,  and  he  thers- 
fore  chose,  in  M  de  ViUele.  the  wisest  and  most  modemte  of  the 
royalists,  to  temper  the  retrograde  movement  and  to  save  at  least 
the  charter.  He  thus  gained  time  against  the  follies  of  his  oimrt  and 
of  the  Chamber,  and  time  might  bring  him  a  more  liberal  nityority 
which  would  hare  restored  the  equilibrium  of  his  institutions. 

He  died  in  ihac  painful  crisis  of  the  legislator,  who  allows 
his  bark  to  drive  before  an  irresistible  giilo,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining after  the  tempest  the  shore  from  which  he  has  been 
driven.  Should  history  then  make  him  accountable  for  his 
death  ?  If  heaven  had  granted  him  a  louger  life,  two  years 
later  the  elections  would  have  given  him  a  liberal  and  monar- 
chical nuyority,  and  he  would  have  died  with  the  charter  in  full 
operation,  instead  of  in  the  midst  of  a  reaction.  Who  can 
doubt  that,  had  he  lived  ten  years  longer,  a  long  liberal  monar- 
chy would  have  continued  his  name  in  France  ?  He  gave  one 
reign  to  the  Restoration,  but  he  would  have  given  it  a  series  of 
reigns.  If  the  liestoration,  which  is  the  most  difficult  of 
governments,  had  only  this  one  reign,  it  was  tho  fault  of  his 
age,  but  not  of  his  policy.  He  possessed  the  temperate,  Hoxiblo, 
and  negociating  genius  of  Restorations.  Ho  was  the  diploma- 
tist of  kings  and  peoples,  and  he  made  them  sign  the  allianco 
of  ages.     Woe  to  him  who  tore  it  upon  his  tomb. 

XXVI. 

As  a  man  he  had  neither  the  great  vires  nor  tlir  gront  vir. 
toes  of  powerful  natures;  but  he  committed  none  of  the  (Times 
<tf  gntt  passions.     He  has  been  accused  of  ReltlNlinoss.  whersM 
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whole  life  has  been  nothing  but  a  proof  of  his  Graving  for 
friend^p.  A  friend  was  associated  from  his  infancy  with  all 
the  phases  of  his  life,  of  his  misfortunes,  or  of  his  government ; 
from  M.  d*ATaray  to  M.  Decazes,  and  to  that  feminine  consola- 
tm  fd  hit  last  years,  into  whose  hands  he  resigned  his  heart, 
his  policy,  and  his  final  a£fection.  In  studying  his  actions  in 
fimign  eouBtriea  and  in  France  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
immense  portion  he  devoted  to  the  affection  and  the  interest  of 
Ua  family,  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  public  life.  It  was 
hia  house  that  reigned  in  him  more  than  himself.  If  he  had 
reigned  for  himself  alone,  peihi^ps  that  family,  for  which  he 
aaerifioed  too  mueh,  would  still  reign ;  for  if  ever  it  re-ascended 
tibe  thimie  his  spirit  alone  oould  nationalize  his  descendants. 

xxvn. 

As  a  sovereign  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Henri  IV., 
whom  he  took  a  pleasure  in  citing  amongst  the  ancestors  of  his 
crown.  Nature,  as  well  as  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which 
he  lived,  denied  him  the  glory  of  arms ;  but  if  he  had  neither 
the  heroism,  the  fame,  nor  the  poetiy  of  Henry  IV.,  neither 
had  he  the  inconstancy  of  heart,  the  £^>06tacy  of  faith,  nor  the 
party  ingratitude  of  his  ancestor.  To  conquer  the  rebellious 
minds,  and  to  reconcile  the  divided  opinions  of  a  people,  after 
the  French  revolution,  after  the  conquests  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  reverses  of  the  invasion,  was  perhaps  as  difficult  for 
Louis  XVIII.,  as  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  soil,  after  the 
league,  was  for  the  King  of  Navarre.  To  conquer  with  one 
party  and  to  reign  for  another  was  the  destiny  of  both.  But 
Louis  XVIII.  did  not  deceive,  or  subjugate  bis,  as  Henri  IV.  did, 
to  the  opposite  faction.  He  merely  applied  himself  to  moderate, 
in  order  to  nationalize  it  with  himself.  One  of  these  princes 
was  the  soldier,  the  other  the  legislator  of  his  kingdom  ;  war 
riors  are  conquerors  of  territories,  legislators  are  conquerors  of 
ages ;  Henri  IV.  only  founded  a  dynasty,  Louis  XVIII.  founded 
liberties.  This  is  his  title,  and  France  will  maintain  him  in  it; 
and  if  she  does  not  place  him  in  the  rank  of  her  greatest  men, 
she  will,  at  least,  place  him  in  the  rank  of  the  ablest  and  wiaeat 
<yf  her  kings. 
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court:  The  Cardinal  de  Latil.  LamfamschboX  De  QoeVen,  De  UmU 
moreccy,  De  Bividre^  De  VanblaDc^  and  Capdle-— IL  de  Vitpoiflea  « 
Sitnation  of  France — M.  de  Villtie  is  oontinoed  at  the  heod  of  Htm 
government — The  Dolce  d'Orleons  receives  the  title  of  Boyal  Highnen 
and  an  appanoge  from  the  King — Abolition  of  the  censorship-— Open* 
ing  of  the  Chambers— Speech  of  Charles  X.~0eneral8  of  the  BqmUift 
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oommnnities — The  law  of  sacrilege — Speeches  of  M«  de  Bonald  rad  of 
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The  new  king,  who  on  ascending  the  throne  took  the  n«m0  if 
Charles  X.»  had  preserved  amidst  the  early  snows  of  approaob* 
ing  age  the  freshness,  the  erectness,  the  sappleness,  wad  the 
beaaty  of  his  yoath.  Thought,  which  matures  the  forma  9B 
well  as  the  minds  of  men,  had  been  but  little  coltiYated  by  tba 
Count  d*Artois.  As  a  man  of  impulse,  all  his  qualitiea  woii 
gifts  of  nature,  and  scarcely  any  the  acquired  fruit  of  labour 
and  meditation ;  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gallie 
race,  superficial,  quick,  spontaneous  and  happy  in  random 
repartees,  the  friendly  and  communicative  smile,  the  open 
look,  the  extended  hand,  the  cordial  attitude ;  with  a  li?e|j 
wish  to  please,  an  ardent  thirst  of  popolarily,  veiy  safe  in  con- 
fidential intercourse,  with  a  constancy — rare  upon  the  thn>Q»-» 
in  friendship,  a  real  modesty,  a  restless  seeking  after  good 
advice,  a  conscience  severe  upon  himself  and  indulgent  towards 
others,  piety  without  bigotry,  a  noble  repentance  for  the  only 
fiulings  of  his  life— his  youthful  amours,  a  serious  respect  for 
tbDchanoter  of  king>  to  which  Providence  had  called  him  ty 
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his  birth,  a  rational  and  thoughtful  love  for  his  people,  and  an 
honest  and  religious  intention  to  accomplish  the  happiness  of 
France,  and  to  devote  his  reign  to  the  moral  improvement  and 
the  national  grandeur  of  the  country  which  Providence  had 
confided  to  him ;  all  these  royal  dispositions  of  his  soul  were 
impressed  upon  his  lineaments  :  nobleness,  frankness,  majesty, 
goodness,  probity,  candour ;  the  whole  indicating  a  man  born 
to  love  and  to  be  loved.  Depth  and  solidity  alone  were  want- 
ing in  his  countenance ;  in  looking  at  him  we  felt  attracted 
towards  the  man,  but  distrustful  of  the  monarch. 

II. 

His  life  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  the  first  races  of  the 
monarchy,  in  those  ages  when  force  and  address,  displayed  in 
bodily  exercises,  indicated  the  superiority  of  courage  and  the 
majesty  of  rank ;  when  gallantry,  the  church,  and  the  chase, 
constituted  the  principal  employments  of  princes.  Virtue  hav- 
ing retrenched  the  first  of  these  from  the  life  of  Charles  X., 
his  time  was  principally  divided  between  piety  and  hunting, 
and  for  this  latter  he  preserved  all  the  ardour  of  his  early 
years.  A  love  of  horses,  a  taste  for  forest  life,  the  cry  of  the 
hounds,  the  delight  of  hunting  the  deer  and  the  roebuck,  the 
excitement  of  the  wild  Tally-ho  !  and  the  concluding  flourish 
of  the  Frenoh*homs,  called  forth  his  enthusiasm,  as  the  ma- 
noeuvre, the  combat,  and  the  victory  call  forth  that  of  the 
hero.  His  hunting  train  and  his  stables  were  more  than  an 
amusement,-^they  were  a  royal  occupation  for  him.  His  long 
residence  in  England,  a  country  in  which  horses,  dogs,  the 
forest,  and  the  race-course,  are  the  blazonry  of  an  opulent 
aristocracy  and  the  national  pride  of  the  people,  had  main- 
tained and  increased  in  him  this  hereditary  passion  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  caused  reports  of  his  hunting  excursions  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  historians  of  his  hounds  and  horses ;  and 
grave  volumes,  published  during  and  afler  his  reign,  still 
retrace,  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and  picturesque  talent,  the 
narratives  of  these  futile  exploits.  His  leisure  thus  passed  in 
eonformity  with  the  habits  of  his  youth  and  with  due  consider- 
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ation  for  his  health,  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  duties 
which  his  conscience  imposed  upon  him  as  a  king.  His  piety 
even  took  precedence  of  his  pleasures. 

III. 

This  piety,  whose  origin  we  have  seen  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tiiis  histoiy  in  the  passion  of  the  Count  d'Artois  for 
Madame  de  Polastron,  and  in  the  oath  he  took  by  the  side  of 
her  death-bed  to  devote  solely  to  God  the  love  he  had  borne  to 
her,  had  in  it  neither  excess,  nor  puerility,  nor  ostentation : 
outwardly  he  confined  it  to  the  practice  of  the  religious  exercises 
required  by  the  habits  and  the  etiquette  of  courts;  but  his 
internal  piety  was  in  him  a  feeling  and  a  conviction  :  he  did 
not  exaggerate  it,  as  his  enemies  have  accused  him  of  doing, 
by  monkish  practices,  by  secret  brotherhood  with  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  by  a  harsh  intolerance,  by  a  blind  obsequiousness  to 
the  court  of  Home,  or  by  a  servile  complaisance  to  the  cleigy 
of  his  own  court, — he  continued  to  be  a  king  not  the  less  for 
being  a  Christian.  He  had  sufficiently  imbibed  in  his  youth, 
before  the  revolution,  the  light  philosophy,  or  the  reasoning 
incredulity  of  his  age,  to  understand  that  if  religion  could  still 
exercise  a  voluntary  ascendancy  in  France,  it  could  no  longer 
with  impunity  tend  to  tyranny.  Simply,  however,  being  him- 
self convinced,  by  misfortune  more  than  by  reasoning,  that  the 
religion  of  his  forefathers  was  the  absolute  truth  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  only  salvation  of  souls,  he  thought  he  owed  it  to  God 
and  to  his  people  to  propagate  a  belief  in  it,  and  to  favour  its 
supremacy  by  every  means  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  and  with  the  necessary  toleration  of  other  creeds.  As  a 
faithful  Christian,  though  not  a  sectarian,  if  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  set  an  example  of  religion,  he  did  not,  therefore, 
feci  himself  compelled  to  surrender  his  political  government  U) 
his  clergy.  He  preserved  upon  the  throne,  like  th^;  rno«t 
Catholic  of  his  ancestors,  St  Louis  and  LouLs  XIV,  a  rcrtain 
royal  and  traditional  independence  of  the  court  of  f{/#f/i*: ,  Un 
distrusted  the  ambition  and  the  spirit  of  fraternity  nn/l  fhttnl 
nation  of  the  priesthood,  which  he  WAtfA  nym  mm  <AlAf«tsl44 
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to  depress  the  crown  and  to  alienate  the  people  from  religions- 
be  adored  their  God  without  loying  their  sect, — he  saw  with 
great  penetration  through  their  secret  designs, — and  he  re- 
sisted, with  external  deference  but  with  firm  resolution,  what- 
ever appeared  bold  or  excessire  in  their  requirements.  Such 
were,  with  respect  to  the  clergy,  the  real  dispositions  of 
Charles  X.  The  author  of  this  history  has  heard  him  declare 
his  sentiments  in  these  express  terms,  in  an  effusion  without 
witnesses,  in  which  this  prince,  though  he  might  be  deceiving 
himself^  did  not,  at  least,  attempt  to  deceive  any  one  else. 

He  was  neither  a  fanatic,  a  slave,  nor  a  persecutor,  but  he 
was  a  believer.  His  zeal,  unknown  to  himself,  influenced  his 
policy ;  and  he  thought  he  owed  a  portion  of  his  reign  to  his 
religion.  The  people  were  misled  by  this ;  it  was  supposed 
that  he  wished  to  restore  France  to  tiie  churdi ;  and  the  first 
of  the  liberties  conquered  by  the  revolution,  the  fireedom  of  the 
human  mind,  felt  itself  threatened.  Hence  arose  the  disquie- 
tude, the  disaffection,  the  brevity,  and  the  catastrophe  of  this 
reign.  If  Charles  X.  had  been  suspected  of  sc^ticism,  like 
his  brother;  or  if  in  him  the  faithful  Christian  had  been 
distinct  from  the  monarch ;  or  if,  in  short,  the  rational  liberty 
of  conscience  to  which  the  human  mind  will  aspire  from 
revolution  to  revolution,  until  it  be  conceded,  had  existed 
through  the  definitive  separation  of  the  church  and  state,  and 
their  mutual  independence,  Charles  X.  would  have  reigned  till 
his  death,  and  his  descendants  would  have  reigned  after  him  ; 
but  he  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  faith.  This  was  not 
the  fault  of  his  conscience,  but  of  his  reason.  In  him  the 
Christian  was  destined  to  ruin  the  king. 

IV. 

The  defscts  of  Charles  X.  were  not  in  his  character  but  in 
his  understanding.  Although  this  understanding  was  natural, 
pliaat,  lively,  and  even  sometimes  sparkling,  by  the  promptness 
and  felicity  of  his  expressions,  it  wanted  cultivation ;  but 
above  all  * t  wanted  the  gift  which  with  kings  supplies  the  place 
of  all  others,  tha  knowledge  of  men     From  his  youth  upwards 
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he  had  heen  badly  associated:  in  his  earliest  yean  he  had 
only  seen  the  world  through  the  frivolous  medium  of  his 
mistresses,  and  of  the  young  companions  of  his  pleasures ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  during  tlie  emigration,  through  the  narrow 
and  peevish  minds  of  some  priests  and  some  great  lords,  im* 
placable  against  the  revolution  by  which  they  were  proscribed. 
Since  the  return  of  his  royal  house  to  France,  he  had  been 
continually  surrounded  by  a  little  court  of  familiar  adherents, 
witliout  intelligence,  and  some  even. without  conscience;  gen- 
tlemen, chaplains,  bishops,  courtiers  grown  old  in  exile,  em- 
bittered by  misfortune,  intoxicated  with  favour,  and  eager  to 
reign  under  their  master,  together  with  some  obscure  flatterers 
transplanting  into  the  palace  the  taste  for  and  habit  of  intrigue 
by  which  they  had  been  elevated  to  it.     The  most  honest 
among  these  led  him  astray  in  good  faith,  and  the  most  intel- 
ligent through  interest.     Those  amongst  them  who  had  any 
conscience  had  no  political  cleverness,  and  they  who  were 
politically  clever  were  by  no  means  conscientious.     This  little 
court  was  a  focus  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of  prejudice, 
and  of  covetottsness,  stirred  up  by  one  or  two  ordinary  agitators. 
The  prince  was  superior  to  his  counsellors,  and  however  accus- 
tomed he  was  tu  this  retinue,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  on  the  death  of  his  brother  he  could  not  present  such  men 
to  France  as  the  ministers  of  his  government.     In  some  of 
them  priestly  intolerance,  in  others  aristocratical  pride ;  inca- 
pacity in  one  set,  intrigue  in  another ;  in  all,  regret  for  the  old 
regime,  resentment  for  the  emigration,  and  want  of  intelligence 
with  new  France,  the  spirit  of  the  court  instead  of  the  national 
spirit,  contempt  for  the  charter,  disdain  for  the  citizens,  hos- 
tility to  popular  institutions,  and  the  invocation  to  foreigners 
which  had  dictated  the  note  secr/te  to  the  allied  powers  by  the 
hand  of  M.  de  Vitrolles,  constituted  the  men  of  this  court  into 
a  camp  of  Coblentz  in  the  Tuileries.     Chivalrous  virtues,  un- 
conquerable friendship  in  exile,  and  sincere  devotion,  insured 
respect  there  to  the  personal  attachment  of  the  prince  for 
MM.  de  Montmorency,  De  Riviere,  De  Fitz-james,  De  Bruges. 
De  Damas,  De  Blacas,  De  Vaudreuil,  De  Larochefoucauld- 
^^udeanville,  De  Polignac,  and  other  great  mooarcbi 
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the  companions  of  his  evil  days,  and  the  natural  fayourites  of 
his  superior  household. 

But  the  familiarity  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  emigration, 
the  interested  zeal  of  the  first-comers  around  the  prince,  when 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  in  1814,  the  undue  religious 
iafluence  exercised  over  the  conscience  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  focus  of  aristocratical  and  episcopal  opposition 
around  the  prince  during  the  reign  of  his  hrother,  the  impati- 
ence of  reigning  beforehand  under  his  name,  and  finally 
the  cabal  whose  conta(;t  he  had  submitted  to  during  the  un- 
wearied conspiracies  which  spring  up  on  every  side  around 
proscribed  dynasties,  had  grouped  about  Jiim  a  second  court, 
secret  and  subordinate,  half  sacred  and  half  political,  which 
covered  his  name  with  suspicion.  The  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
Gardinal  de  Latil,  a  prelate  of  the  court  who  had  been  his  clerical 
director  during  the  emigration,  and  who  had  returned  with  him, 
powerful  and  influential,  to  the  Tuileries ;  the  Pope*s  nuncio, 
Lambruschini,  a  Roman  negociator  who  was  consulted  in  the  ma- 
nagement  of  France ;  M.  de  Quelen,  archbishop  of  Paris,  a  man 
of  good  faith,  and  conscientious,  but  of  a  character  at  once  insi- 
nuating and  imperious ;  all  the  avowed  or  hidden  chiefs  of  the 
ambitious  party  in  the  church,  and  of  the  counter-revolutionaiy 
party  in  the  saloons  and  the  Chambers,  composed  this  second 
court  of  Charles  X.  To  these  wore  added  some  political  men 
of  the  second  rank,  more  or  less  capable  of  enlightening  it  on 
public  opinions  and  public  affairs,  such  as  M.  de  Vaublanc,  the 
superannuated  oracle  of  his  private  council ;  and  M.  Capelle^ 
an  old  Tprejei  of  Napoleon's,  an  able  and  trustworthy  functionary, 
but  accustomed  to  that  absolute  power  which  cuts  instead  of 
untying  the  difiBcult  knots  of  public  crises. 

M.  de  VitroUes  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attached  himself 
to  thb  prince  in  1814,  and  who  had  acquired  by  his  assiduity, 
his  courage,  and  his  services,  so  decided  an  ascendancy  over  his 
oouncils,  was  the  active  spring  and  hidden  movement  of  all 
this  private  machinery  of  the  new  king.  Of  a  supple  and 
fawning  spirit,  more  calculated  to  mould  itself  according  to  the 
wishes  and  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  than  to  iia> 
press  tq^  him  a  diqK)Bition  and  a  consistent  of  ideas,  in 
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oonformity  with  hit  people  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
M.  de  VitroUes  wai  rather  a  party-man  than  a  ttatesman. 
Skilful  in  weaving  the  threads  of  a  plot,  in  communi(Aiting 
between  factions,  and  in  enrolling  useful  men,  bat  incapable  of 
finding  a  way,  and  of  directing  an  open  policy,  through  the 
problems  of  a  revolution  and  a  restoration;  a  mixture  of 
finesse,  of  gracefulness,  and  boldness,  these  very  qualities  which 
make  one  agreeable  in  a  court,  made  him  dangerous  in  the 
council.  Sprung  from  obscurity  through  secret  negociationi 
and  through  favour,  he  derived  no  responsibility  either  from 
the  past  or  the  future ;  while  encouraging  his  prince  to  dare 
much  he  risked  but  little  himself  He  belonged  to  that  class 
of  counsellors  rash,  devoted,  and  intrepid,  but  sometimes  fatal, 
who  urge  their  parties  to  hazardous  extremities,  conscious  that 
the  regular  progress  of  affairs  and  the  distrust  of  public  opinion 
would  always  leave  them  in  the  background.  M.  de  Vitrolles 
was  generally  thought  to  be  more  of  a  favourite,  and  to  have 
more  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  prince  than  he  really  had. 
His  activity  and  his  anxious  intervention  between  all  parties, 
exaggerated  abroad  the  opinion  of  his  ascendancy ;  but  this 
opinion  alone  was  a  misfortune  for  the  new  king.  Peopla 
believing  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  counsels  of  the 
author  of  the  note  secretet  distrusted  at  once  the  two  influences 
which  inspired  the  greatest  terror  into  the  mass  of  the  country : 
Europe  and  the  counter-revolution ;  and  it  was  apprehended 
that  he  would  form  a  ministry  from  the  honourable  incapacities 
or  the  dangerous  abilities  of  his  secret  council. 

But  the  throne  inspires  ere  yet  it  has  made  its  occupant 
giddy.  The  new  king,  secluded  at  St.  Cloud  in  the  midst  of 
his  official  grief,  and  inaccessible  to  all  the  manoeuvres  of 
intrigue,  was  under  the  influence  of  wise  thoughts.  The  two 
last  years  had  very  much  ripened  his  judgment ;  for  since  he 
had  actually  begun  to  reign  through  the  indulgence  of  his 
brother,  and  under  the  name  of  M.  de  Villele,  he  had  begun 
to  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  government.  He  could  per- 
ceive his  situation  at  a  glance ;  it  was  reassuring,  open,  and 
free  upon  all  sides. 

Alnoad,  the  horizon  had  been  cleared  by  the  expedition  to 
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Spain.  All  the  rerolationary  mines  being  discovered  or  stifled 
m  Europe,  left  its  thrones  consolidated  in  complete  security. 
Within,  the  wisdom  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  reconciled  in  his 
diarter  the  principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  crowns  with  that  of 
the  intenrention  of -peoples  and  the  government  of  opinion. 
The  exercise  of  electoral  liberty,  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  satisfied  the  demand  for  a  guaran- 
tee and  the  wants  of  activity  of  the  country.  The  army,  so 
long  humbled  and  dissatisfied,  after  wavering  for  some  years 
between  the  fanaticism  of  the  Empire  and  the  caresses  of  the 
Motions,  had  given  itself  definitively  to  the  Bourbons  on  the 
first  field  of  battle  the  latter  had  opened  to  it.  The  radical 
omispiraoies,  the  secret  societies,  the  barrack  seductions,  and 
the  hidden  explosions  of  carbonarism  had  ceased  to  undermine 
the  soil ;  and  since  these  had  felt  their  hopes  all  frustrated,  an 
Immense  majority  supported  the  monarchy  in  the  two  Cham- 
bSfS.  .  A  ministry  directed  by  a  man  at  onoe  skilful  and  popu- 
lar with  the  rational  part  of  the  population,  satisfied  this  major- 
ity without  yielding  too  much  to  its  temerity  or  its  passions. 
Hope,  the  anticipated  popularity  of  new  reigns,  suspended  the 
^positions  in  expectation,  and  gave  the  King  for  a  moment 
the  unanimity  of  the  country.  Louis  XVIII.  seemed  to  have 
etrried  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  evil  fortune  of  his  house. 
He  had  sustained  all  the  storms,  and  he  left  to  his  brother  all 
the  serenity  of  the  monarchy. 

V. 

Even  the  disquietude  which  liberal  opinion  had  so  long 
nourished  and  propagated  as  to  the  future  government  of  the 
Count  d' Artois,  afforded  Charles  X.  a  happy  opportunity  of  dis- 
pelling it.  People  were  disposed  to  be  grateful  for  all  the 
fiMlts  which  he  might  refuse  to  commit.  To  falsify  the  sinis- 
ter prophecies  which  had  been  promulgated  as  to  his  first  acts 
on  asoending  the  throne,  was  to  secure  to  himself  the  benedio- 
tions  of  his  people. 

M.  de  Villele  and  his  colleagues,  who  had  brought  their 
portfolios  to  the  King  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  night  following  the 
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death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  received  them  again  from  the  hands  of 
Charles  X.  This  was  declaring  to  the  country  that  the  change 
of  monarch  had  changed  nothing  in  the  government  The 
moderation  and  the  constitutional  spirit  of  M.  de  Yillele  were 
a  guarantee  in  the  ejes  of  conservative  opinion ;  for  when  a 
prince  meditates  excesses  his  first  act  is  to  get  rid  of  all 
moderators.  The  name  of  M.  de  Villele  preserved  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  was  a  tacit  proclamation  of  good  sense. 
He  was  sufficient  for  the  royalists,  he  did  not  alarm  the  li- 
berals ;  ho  only  gave  umbrage  to  the  ambitious,  the  senseless, 
or  the  intriguers  of  the  court.  The  first  words  of  Charles  X. 
to  the  great  bodies  of  the  state,  which  sent  deputations  to  feli- 
citate him  at  St.  Cloud,  expanded  the  heart  of  France,  being 
equally  imbued  with  fraternal  piety  as  with  policy.  "  I  wish/* 
he  said,  *'  to  continue  the  reign  of  my  brother  !  I  have  pro- 
mised to  maintain  the  charter  and  the  institutions  that  we  owe 
to  the  king  whom  heaven  has  taken  from  us ;  and  now  that 
my  birthright  has  placed  the  power  in  my  hands,  I  shall  make 
use  of  it  entirely  to  consolidate,  for  the  hi^piness  of  my  people, 
the  great  act  I  have  sworn  to  maintain!" 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  a  profusion  of  favours  and 
titles  to  his  family  and  his  court ;  and  he  hastened  tQ  obliterate 
ever}'  trace  of  past  resentment  between  the  branches  of  the 
royal  house,  by  granting  to  the  Duke  d*Orlcans  the  title  of 
Royal  Highness,  which  brought  him  nearer  to  the  honours  of 
the  crown,  and  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  conataati/  refused  to 
the  solicitations  of  that  prince.  *'  He  is  already  near  enough 
to  the  throne,''  said  the  King ;  "  I  shall  take  very  good  care 
not  to  bring  him  any  closer."  Charles  X.  added  to  this  favour 
to  the  Duke  d*Orleans  a  gift,  under  the  feudal  title  of  appan- 
age, of  the  immense  domains  of  his  house,  legally  suppressed 
by  the  laws  of  1791,  which  made  this  prince  the  most  opulent 
proprietor  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  by  an  excess  of  solicitude  for 
the  future  security  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  the  King  desired 
that  this  gift  should  be  irrevocably  legalised  by  the  Chambers, 
in  the  same  law  which  was  to  fix  his  own  royal  endowment 
Judging  of  the  hearts  of  others  by  his  own,  he  thought  to 
chase  ambition  from  them  by  the  excess  of  hi*  1 
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uridied  for  no  other  pmdenco  than  the  impradeiMie  of  magiui- 
ttii&iij* 

He  reoeifed  with  ohifalvooa  cordiality  the  manhale  and 
generds  of  the  Empire,  ivho  had  not  nntU  then  heen  foigiTen 
§at  Waterloo,  or  for  hearing  aims  againat  the  ]boiirbon8. 
Manhd  Ovomohy,  nhooe  priaoner  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  had 
been  in  the  eoath  in  1816,  retained  to  &Toar;  and  the  King 
mlA  to  Oeneial  Ezoelmana :  *'  Geneial,  I  do  not  remember 
tte  paat,  hut  I  am  certain  that  I  can  reckon  npon  you  for  the 
Artne."  Such  mwda,  and  each  prelndea  of  Una  reign,  echoing 
timRighonC  all  France,  inapired  all  hearta  with  the  happieat 
preaentnnenta* 

Under  these  ansfdoes  he  maid(e  hia  entry  into  Paris  on  the  d7th 
September,  1694,  enthnsiaBtically  reoeiTed  by  the  entire  popular 
H^  Some  of  hia  eoartiera  wiahed  him  to  take  precaationa 
ijjidnat  the  baU  or  the  poniaid  erf  an  aiaaaoin  doling  the  ceremony 
Mddh  would  expose  him  ao  many  hours  to  the  crowd.  **  Wl^ 
Aoddl?*'  herej^ed;  **  they  cannot  hato  me  without  knowing 
ttSb  and  I  am  aore  that  when  they  do  know  me  th^  will  not 
hato  me !  *'  Escorted  by  an  army,  and  receiTed  widi  the  ac- 
clamations of  a  nation  intoxicated  with  hope,  he  traTCised  upon 
A  aQTor^odoured  Arab,  which  he  rode  with  the  grace  of  a  young 
man,  the  whole  space  between  St  Cloud  and  the  Cathedral  of 
Paris.  The  archbishop,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  awaited 
him  at  the  entrance,  addressed  him  in  an  ambiguous  and 
mibecoming  speech,  through  which  appeared  a  priestly  provo- 
eatkm  to  a  degree  of  power  responsible  only  to  God  alone. 
The  King  appeared  to  Usten  to  it  with  diafovour ;  and  in  his 
reply  he  evinced  nothing  but  the  pious  humility  of  a  prince 
who  feds  the  burthen  mora  than  die  pride  of  his  rank,  and 
wIm>  comes  to  implore  not  the  Tanitiea  but  the  asaistanee  of 
IwaTon.  He  entered  the  Tuileries  in  the  same  solemn  stato ; 
tttd  when  asked  if  he  was  fotigued  with  the  procession  and  the 
Wnmaoft  which  had  lasted  a  whole  day :  '*  No,**  he  replied, 
"Joy  nei^r  fotiguea.'*  He.  had  met  with  nothing  but  kind 
kMtai,  tsaiH  ef  pleasure,  and  acdamationa  on  hia  routo. 

His  l^Uaduead  the  Duke  d*AngouUme  into  the  goTommMit, 
ly  ghtag  Um  Iha  ^apaaae  iiieetfon  ef  the  amy,  wlma  ea 
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this  prince  had  jostlj  acqaired.  Eager  for  that  popolaritj  of 
^hich  he  had  just  tasted  the  first  froits,  he  himself  propoeed 
to  the  council  of  ministers  to  abolish  the  censorship  of  the 
public  journals,  which  was  an  odious  restriction  that  had  been 
impatiently  submitted  to  during  the  last  few  months  of  the 
late  reign.  The  press  responded  to  this  generous  act  by  an 
effusion  of  gratitude  which  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  Paris  to  a 
pitch  of  delirium.  "  A  new  reign  opens  upon  us,'*  exclaimed 
the  journalists  who  had  been  most  bitter  against  the  Bourbons; 
**  the  King  is  desirous  of  doing  good ;  his  wisdom  scatters  at 
the  first  word  the  cloud  under  which  bad  govemments  conceal 
their  evil  thoughts :  there  is  no  snare  to  apprehend  fiom  one  who 
himself  invokes  the  light"  The  National  Guard,  comprising 
the  select  population  of  Paris,  and  which  then  represented  its 
strength  and  its  opinions,  was  reviewed  the  following  day  by 
the  King  in  the  Champ- de-Mars,  and  received  him  as  the 
restorer  of  liberty.  "  No  halberts  between  me  and  my  people  !** 
exclaimed  the  prince,  intoxicated  with  these  acclamations,  to 
the  officers  of  his  guard,  who  wished  to  protect  him  against 
the  eager  pressure  of  the  multitude.  This  review  was  one 
continued  embrace  between  the  Bang  and  the  people, 

VI. 

Meanwhile  the  session  of  the  Chambers  was  about  to  open, 
and  the  government,  more  difficult  than  the  reign,  called  for 
all  his  cares.  The  King  appeared  before  the  united  Chambers 
on  the  Q2nd  December,  1824.  **  The  first  wish  of  my  heart," 
said  he,  '*  is  to  speak  to  you  of  my  afiiiction  and  of  your  own. 
We  have  lost  a  good  and  a  wise  king,  the  glory  of  whose  reign 
will  never  be  e&uced.  He  not  only  raised  up  the  throne  of 
my  ancestors,  but  he  consolidated  it  by  institutions  which,  by 
drawing  together  and  reuniting  the  past  and  the  present,  have 
restored  to  France  repose  and  happiness.  The  King,  my 
brother,  found  a  great  consolation  in  preparing  the  means  of 
closing  up  the  wounds  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  moment  is 
now  arrived  for  executing  the  wise  designs  that  he  conceived. 
The  titailion  of  o«r  finaooee  will  permit  us  to  aoeompliih  tUi 
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giett  aot  of  jostioe  and  of  policy  witlioat  aajinoreaaeof  taiatioii; 
or  aaj  ixqarj  to  public  credit  '  I  vtuii  Uie  ceremony  of  my 
eoranation  to  tormintto  the  first  seeeicm  of  my  reign,  and  yon 
nill  be  preeont,  gentlemen,  et  this  angnst  proceeding.  TherOb 
pioetnto  at  the  foot  of  the  same  altar  where  Chms  reoeiTed 
the  sacred  unction,  and  in  presence  of  him  nho  jadges  kings 
and  peoples,  I  shall  renew  the  oath  to  maintain  and  cause  to  be 
obaenred  the  institutions  granted  by  the  king,  my  brother;  I 
shall  offisr  up  my  thanks  to  Divine  ProridiBnce  for  having 
deigned  to  make  use  of  me  to  repair  the  calamities  of  my  people, 
and  I  shall  implore  the  continuation  of  ito  protection  to  this 
noUe  country  which  I  am  so  proud  to  gOTem.**  This  speech 
was  reoeiYed  with  unanimous  applause.  The  royalists  ap- 
plauded it  for  the  promise  of  vqpairing  the  ruins  ai  their 
iirtunes;  and  the  libenls,  for  the  promise  of  fidelity  to  the 
guardian  institntions  of  liberty.  Ohailes  X.  returned  to  the 
Tdkries  king  of  the  two  camps  whksh  divided  France,  the 
hope  of  the  one,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  other;  His  reign 
seduced  eyeiybody,  and  above  all,  himseU 

VII. 

The  first  murmur  was  provoked  by  a  jealous  and  impolitic 
measure  of  the  minister,  in  removing  from  active  service  in  the 
army  a  great  number  of  generals  of  the  Repuldio  and  of  the 
Smpire,  whose  feelings  and  interests  had  attached  them  to  the 
Bourbons,  but  who  were  thus  thrown  into  a  stote  of  disafiection* 
The  King,  when  informed  too  late  of  the  severity  of  this 
aasasure,  corrected  it  by  exceptions  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
removals,  and  by  expressions  which  promptly  e£GM)ed  their  im- 
pression. On  the  8rd  Jsnuary,  1826,  his  ministers  presented  to 
llie  Ghambers  the  laws  characteristic  of  his  rsign.  The  first 
Mgalated  the  endowment  of  the  erown  during  the  King's  life ; 
dw  second  appropriated  to  the  emigrante  who  were  ruined  by 
the  vsvoltttiion  an  indenmity  of  a  thousand  millions,  in  repan- 
tkm  of  their  confiscated  estates ;  the  third  gave  the  church  a 
IBsh  and  aofll  satisbotion,  by  re-establishing  the  crime  of 
aasnl^gs  in  the  civil  law»  and  pwniahing  ii  wilh  the  penalty  ol 
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death ;  the  fourth  re-established  the  first  stratum  of  the 
monkish  regime,  abolished  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  by 
instituting  the  right  of  inheriting  and  possessing  incommutable 
property,  in  favour  of  congregations^  or  of  monastic  orders. 

Public  opinion  became  excited  at  these  symptoms  of  a 
return  to  the  past ;  the  law  on  the  endowment  of  the  crown 
was  agreed  to  beforehand  by  everybody.  France  does  not 
haggle  for  honours  and  sulwidies  with  governments  which 
promise  fairly,  and  the  prosperous  state  in  which  Louis  XVIII. 
had  left  the  finances  removed  all  pretext  for  parsimony  on  the 
part  of  the  Chambers. 

The  law  for  indemnifying  the  emigrants  was  an  act  of  state 
policy  too  important  to  be  judged  of  on  a  close  view,  as  it 
merited  to  be  at  a  more  distant  period.  One  party  looked 
upon  it  as  an  attempt  in  their  favour  to  restore  the  aristocracy; 
and  the  other  as  an  outrage  at  their  expense  upon  the  revolu- 
tion. It  required  time  and  moderation  to  enable  all  to  look 
upon  it  as  impartial  statesmen  do  at  this  day,  and  have  done 
before,  as  a  grand  mutual  amnesty  amongst  all  parties  con? 
cemed ;  an  eternal  cause  of  recrimination  removed  from  the 
victims,  a  dangerous  source  of  disquietude  calmed  amongst  the 
purchasers  of  the  spoils,  an  immense  current  value  given  to 
estates  depreciated  by  faulty  titles;  and,  finally,  as  the  greatest 
political,  administrative,  and  financial  act  of  the  Bestoration, 
the  design  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  work  of  Charles  X.,  and  the 
glory  of  M.  de  Vill^le. 

The  law  on  sacrilege  excited  the  indignation  of  every  en 
lightened  mind ;  while  that  for  the  legal  re  establishment  of 
the  monastic  orden  alarmed  the  foresight  of  aU.  They  were 
both  in  defiance  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  These  three  laws 
thus  presented  together  by  the  new  government  to  the  Cham- 
ben  characterised  beforehand  the  reign  and  the  ministry  of 
M.  de  Vill^le.  In  the  law  for  indemnifying  the  emigrants  great 
political  good  sense  was  comprised  in  a  measure  equally 
national  and  monarchical ;  but  in  the  two  laws  on  religion  a 
deplorable  and  fatal  concession  was  made  to  the  requirements 
of  the  sacerdotal  party,  more  ungovernable  than  that  of  the 
vogfilistSy— -exactions  comprised  in  two  measures  which  agidn 
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-The  ondoimient  of  the  mown,  dsring  the  pneenl  ragn  ms 
enffaittitttiioan J  Toted  bj  the  Ohmber  of  Depatiee ;  hot  some 
xoyaUsta  protested  agdnst  the  impradent  gimt  of  an  immense 
q^penage  to  a  prince  like  the  Doke  d'Oileans,  a  dangeroos 
rival  to  the  hein  of  the  throne.  Bjr  an  ahsozd  contrad&stion, 
of  irhioh  political  parties  axe  £reqoentljr  goil^.  the  libenls, 
and  Genenl  Foj  at  their  head,  justified  this  foodal  monifioenoe 
eonfbmd  upon  the  Duke  dXhdeans.  The  popnlaritj  of  the 
prince,  who  nas  alreadj'  caiessing  As  cyppomtioii,  eoYorod  in 
thdrejestheinipepnhttllyoftheineasiue;  inrantiiatisprofit- 
sUe  is  JQSt  in  tiie  ejes  ef  ft  partji  and  the  fiehes  of  the  Doke 
d*Qrieans  seemed  to  them  the  endowmMut  of  fiatiTO  iMstimis. 
The  law  was  passed  with  the  aid  of  these  ^seohes  from  the 
opposition,  and  Genecal  Foj  became  the  patron  of  this  almost 
TOfjtl  oiient. 

Hie  Doke  de  Montmorency,  reporter  in  the  Chamber  oi 
Peers  of  the  law  on  the  religious  communities,  still  further 
inereased  the  already  fiiTourable  dii^Kxation  for  concentrating 
and  perpetoating  prc^perty  in  the  hands  of  the  monastic  oiders. 
M.  de  Montmoreni^,  a  pious  man,  conTerted  bj  adverriQr  to 
the  fiiith  of  his  ancestors,  and  who  had  ibrmerlj  inanguiated 
d&e  ashes  of  the  ^nlosophers  in  the  Pantheon,  attempted  to 
repair  one  error  bj  another,  and  to  serYo  the  cease  of  Qod  by 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  religious  ord«B.  The  Chamber 
of  Peers,  whidi  was  ruled  by  a  wish  to  retom  to  stste 
religions  and  political  priesthoods,  could  refiise  nothing  to 
M.  de  Montmorency. 

IX 

But  this  diamber  did  not  so  readify  consent  to  embody  in 
the  penal  law  of  an  age  characterised  by  liberty  of  consoienoe, 
tti  tengeanee  of  a  dogma  by  die  peudtf  of  death.    ••Iha 
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pinwhtthlg  hf  mmpU  dfirndk;  um  {iToiSHcadoa  of 
mmfm  is  ponxshable  by  tbe  pemltj  of  ^orrKi^.  The  pvheida 
is  led  to  che  soflbld  with  naked  feet,  his  heid  covered  viih  a 
Uack  Teil,  mud  ther  his  sentence  has  been  read  to  him,  his 
hand  is  cut  off,  and  then  his  head.'*  This  was  introdocing  the 
sapernatuial  into  the  nataral  order  of  things ;  it  was  im- 
posing npon  the  senses  the  visibilitj  and  palpability  of  what 
were  in  themselves  impalpable  and  invisible ;  it  was  subvert- 
ing natore  and  constraining  the  culprit,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  confess,  in  a  sacrament  which  he  might  not  acknowledge, 
the  presence  and  the  majesty  of  the  Deity  himself. 

Some  moderate  and  rational-minded  men  in  tlie  Chamber 
of  Peers,  the  MoUs,  the  Lally-Tollendals.  the  Hroglics,  the 
Barantes,  the  Pasquiers,  the  Pontecoulants,  the  i^iiyuiiuus', 
and  Chateaubriand  himself,  revolted,  in  the  name  of  human 
reason,  of  humanity,  and  of  religion,  against  this  uiijiuit  and 
barbarous  law ;  but  they  were  overborne  by  the  moss  of  the 
prince's  flatterers,  of  the  courtiers  of  the  clergy,  of  the  sincerely 
superstitious,  the  men  of  mere  routine,  the  interested  chiefs 
of  the  epiaoopacy,  and  persons  indifferent  to  sacred  matters, 
who  gamble  their  souls  as  they  do  the  welfare  of  the  people  at 
the  political  game  of  hazard.  M.  de  Buuald,  a  religious  philo- 
sopher, a  man  of  mild  character  but  absolute  in  paradox, 
willingly  lent  these  latter  the  eloquence  and  tlie  authority  of 
his  voice  in  the  Chamber.  His  speech  comprised  the  whole 
theory  of  persecution ;  and  following  the  example  of  all  san- 
guinary theorists  who  take  their  own  convictions  for  the  truth, 
he  spoke  as  a  prophet  rather  than  argued  as  a  legislator.  He 
thought,  like  his  co-religionist,  M.  de  Maistre,  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  organ  of  an  opinion  human  and  fallible  because  it  is 
human,  but  the  infallible  organ  of  God.  M.  de  Maistro  had 
just  deified  the  executioner,  M.  de  Bonald  made  a  divinity  of 
the  execution ;  and  he  set  aside,  with  a  proud  and  holy  derision, 
those  temples  which  might  moke  a  believer  hesitate  at  shed- 
diag  the  bk)od  of  the  incredulous.    **  You  exclaim,"  he  said* 
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**  against  the  penalty  of  death !  But  let  us  dare  to  look  boldly 
at  the  truth.  If  the  good  owe  their  lives  to  society  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  the  wicked  owe  them  to  it  no  lees  as  an 
example.  Religion,  you  say,  enjoins  men  to  forgive  I  Yes ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  prescribes  to  power  the  right  to  punish; 
for,  saith  the  apostle,  it  is  not  without  cause  that  it  bears  the 
■word.  The  Saviour  asked  pardon  for  his  executioners  !  Yes ; 
but  his  Father  did  not  grant  the  prayor ;  he  even  extended  the 
chastisement  to  a  whole  people,  which,  without  a  chief,  on 
altar,  or  a  home,  still  suffers  under  the  anathema  with  which  it 
was  struck  I  Moreover,  with  reference  to  the  sacrilegious 
criminal,  what  more  do  you  do  by  a  sentence  of  death  than  to 
send  him  before  his  natural  judge  ?** 

How  could  men  who  proffered  and  who  applauded  such 
words  as  these,  pretend  to  shudder  at  the  language  of  the 
assassins  of  the  reign  of  terror,  who  had  sacrificed  their  own 
fathers  ?  We  call  for  executions  in  the  name  of  a  faith,  they 
replied,  and  the  terrorists  called  for  them  in  the  name  of  an 
opinion.  But  is  not  faith  an  opinion  of  the  conscience  as 
opinion  is  a  faith  of  the  mind?  No;  a  personal  £uth,  or 
opinion  which  calls  for  blood  in  the  name  of  God  or  of  men, 
is  no  longer  an  opinion  or  a  faith,  but  a  crime,  and  history 
should  brand  it  even  before  it  is  disavowed  by  God. 

The  ecclesiastical  peers  were  conjured  either  to  vote  against 
the  penalty  of  doath,  which  was  interdicted  to  their  sacred 
profession,  or  to  abstain  from  voting.  They  replied,  tlirough 
the  medium  of  Cardinal  de  la  Fare,  one  of  the  religious  coun- 
sellors of  the  King,  that  if  their  profession  interdicted  them 
from  causing  death  with  their  own  hands,  it  did  not  forbid 
them  from  voting  for  it  as  legislators,  and  that  they  would 
accordingly  vote  for  it !  The  secular  punishment  of  sacrilegious 
criminals  was  voted  by  a  large  minority. 

X. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Boyer  Collard  vindicated 
reason,  liberty  of  conscience,  humanity,  and  the  Deity,  all 
outraged  by  this  law,  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  speeches 
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erer  inspired  at  the  French  tribnne  by  philosophy^  religion, 
and  eloqnenoe.  By  the  most  irrefi^igable  definitions  he 
penetrated  the  reiy  depths  of  Tolontary  absurdity,  of  masked 
impiety,  and  of  open  ferocity  comprised  in  the  gOTomment 
measure. 

"  What  is  sacrilege  ?**  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is,  according  to 
this  law,  the  profimation  of  sacred  yases  and  of  consecrated 
wafers.  What  then  is  profanation  ?  It  is  an  act  of  violence 
committed  voluntarily,  through  hatred  or  contempt  of  religion. 
What  are  consecrated  wafers?  We  Catholics  belioTe  that 
consecratod  wafers  are  no  longer  the  wafers  that  we  see,  but 
Jesus  Christ  the  Holy  of  Holies;  God  and  man  together, 
'liYisible  and  present  in  the  most  sacred  of  our  mysteries. 
The  violence  is  thus  committed  against  Jesus  Christ  himself. 
The  irreverence  of  this  language  is  shocking,  for  religion  also 
has  its  modesty ;  but  the  irreverence  is  that  of  the  law.  The 
aetcrilege  then  consists,  I  take  the  law  to  witness,  in  an  act  of 
violence  committed  upon  Jesus  Christ.  The  crime  punishable 
by  the  law,  under  the  name  of  sacrilege,  is  a  direct  outrage  on 
the  Dirine  Miyesty ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  ancient  ordi* 
nance,  the  crime  of  lese-majesti  divine;  and  as  this  crime 
exclusively  springs  from  the  Catholic  dogma  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, it  results  that  if,  in  thought,  we  can  separate  from  the 
wafers  the  real  presence  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
sacrilege  disappears  together  with  the  penalty  by  which  it  is 
punished.  It  is  the  dogma  which  makes  the  crime,  and  it  is 
also  the  dogma  which  gives  it  a  name. 

'*  For  three  ages  past  the  Christian  religion  has  unfortu- 
nately been  torn  into  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  the  dogma 
of  the  real  presence  is  only  true  on  this  side  of  the  strait  which 
separates  them ;  but  beyond  that  it  is  false  and  idolatrous. 
Truth  is  limited  by  the  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  mountains ;  it 
is  determined,  as  Pascal  says,  by  a  meridian.  There  are  as 
many  varieties  of  truth  as  of  state  religions.  Still  more,  if  in 
every  state,  and  under  the  same  meridian,  the  political  law 
should  change,  truth,  a  docile  companion,  changes  with  it ; 
and  all  these  truths,  contradictory  amongst  themselves,  have  aa 
equal  claim  to  the  title  of  immutable,  absolute  truth,  of  which. 
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acoording  to  your  law,  we  most  be  satisfied  by  executions  that 
will  at  all  times  and  places  be  equally  just  Contempt  of 
Grod  and  man  cannot  be  carried  farther  than  this,  and  yet  such 
are  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  legal  truth  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  them  when  once  the  principle  is  admitted. 
Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  principle  of  the  law? 
Whenever  this  is  asserted  I  shall  still  repeat  that  the  law 
admits  the  legal  sacrilege  against  consecrated  wafers,  if  the 
real  prmenee  is  not  a  legal  truth, 

'*  But  otilier  consequences  spring  from  the  same  principle. 
We  do  not  play  with  religion  as  with  men ;  we  do  not  allot  to 
it  the  part  it  is  to  take ;  we  cannot  say  to  it  with  authority, 
thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.  The  sacrilege  resulting 
from  the  profanation  of  consecrated  wafers  is  provided  against 
in  your  law ;  but  why  that  one  alone,  when  there  are  as  many 
acts  of  sacrilege  as  there  are  modes  of  outraging  the  Deity  ? 
And  why  the  crime  of  sacrilege  alone,  when  wiUi  equal  audacity 
heresy  and  blasphemy  are  knocking  at  the  door  ?  Truth  does 
not  sufifer  these  partial  compromises.  By  what  right  does 
your  profiEine  hand  thus  divide  the  Divine  Migesty,  declaring  it 
vulnerable  upon  one  point  alone,  and  invulnerable  upon  every 
other?  Sensitive  to  acts  of  violence,  but  insensible  to  all 
other  kinds  of  outrage.  That  writer  is  not  wrong  who  declares 
your  law  to  be  paltry,  fraudulent,  and  even  atheistical !  The 
moment  that  a  single  dogma  of  the  Catholic  religion  enters 
into  the  law,  that  religion  should  be  held  true  in  its  fullest 
extent,  and  all  the  others  false ;  it  should  form  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  thence  spread  itself  through  all 
its  civil  and  political  institutions. 

"  In  breaking  a  long  silence,"  said  the  orator  in  conclusion, 
"  I  have  wished  to  mark  my  lively  opposition  to  the  theocratic 
principle  which  threatens  at  once  society  and  religion,  a  prin- 
ciple so  much  the  more  serious  that  it  is  not,  as  in  the  days  of 
barbarity  and  ignorance,  the  sincere  fury  of  a  too  ardent  zeal 
which  relights  this  torch.  There  is  no  longer  a  St.  Dominic, 
neither  are  we  Albigenses.  The  theocracy  of  our  time  is  less 
religious  than  political ;  it  forms  a  part  of  that  system  of  re 
aetion  which  leads  us  on ;  and  that  which  now  renews  it  is  its 
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oountor-revolationaiy  aspect  Without  doubt,  gentlemen,  the 
revolution  has  been  impious  even  to  fanaticism  and  to  cruelty ; 
but  let  them  take  care,  it  was  that  crime,  above  all  others, 
which  caused  its  ruin;  and  we  maj  predict  to  the  counter- 
revolution that  reprisals  of  cruelty,  even  if  only  written,  will 
bear  evidence  against  it,  and  blast  it  in  its  turn.  I  vote 
against  the  law.** 

XI. 

This  powerful  language  fell  dead  against  the  superstition  of 
some,  against  the  want  of  intellect  of  others,  and  against  the 
cowardice  of  the  greater  number.  It  fell  from  too  great  an 
elevation  upon  an  Assembly  which  cared  very  little  about 
repudiating  all  philosophy,  disdaining  all  eloquence,  and  pro- 
faning all  religion,  provided  it  could  arm  its  political  passions 
with  all  the  weapons  borrowed  from  the  sanctuary,  or  from 
legislation.  The  Chamber  having  allowed  these  words  to  fall 
fruitless,  the  public  took  them  up.  They  magnified  the  name 
of  the  orator,  but  they  did  not  arrest  the  crime  and  folly  of 
the  law.  From  this  day  conscience,  reason,  and  the  spirit  of 
humanity  embraced  the  side  of  opposition.  It  was  clearly 
seen  that  the  government  being  ruled  by  a  portion  of  the 
clergy,  vras  desirous  of  retrogarding  whole  ages,  to  the  enslaving 
of  souls  sealed  up  in  the  constrained  unity  of  faith,  and  threat- 
ened by  the  sword  of  temporal  power.  From  the  very  first 
day  Charles  X.  had  given  the  last  watchword  of  his  reign : — 
restitution  of  France  to  the  church  by  the  civil  law.  The 
hearts  of  all  were  turned;  the  human  mind  shuddered  on 
perceiving  the  yoke  held  forth  to  it  of  the  maxims  and  the 
blood  of  ages  of  barbarism ;  people  loved  the  King  but  they 
dreaded  his  reign.  Religion,  which  was  venerated  as  the  most 
holy  expression  of  liberty,  assumed  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
colour  of  a  tyranny.  By  calling  the  Deity  into  human  quarrels 
they  lessened  the  popidar  veneration  for  his  holy  name. 
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The  diicwirion  on  tha  indamnhj  to  tlie  enugnats  imd 
refarenoe  to  lalants  of  «n  nfoior  oidor ;  Vui  in  tins  the 
gOTemmeiit  hid  to  contMid  with  tha  two  rieMwUi  of  xonstanoe 
the  most  difficult  to  oyorcome,— interest  and  prq}iidiea.  These, 
it  is  true,  were  nothing  more  than  sophisms ;  hat  when  orators 
with  these  sophisms  excite  natioiial  sosceptibilily,  and  the  ill- 
understood  avarice  of  the  tax-paying  classes,  thej  may  raise  up 
inaiimioimtahle  obstades  to  the  itatanum*s  hq^piest  ooooep- 
tuos.  The  o|^position  endeaYOOzed  to  persuade  Fiance  that 
the  indemnity  to  emigrants  was  in  prineiple  an  ammuU  hanor^ 
M$  imposed  by  the  triumphant  conntei^revolatioii  upon  the 
insulted  rsTolntion.  It  fiirther  endeavoned  to  eoonnoe  the 
tax-piqrsn  tliat  the  indemnity  drawn  finm  dm  savings,  or 
ftom  their  ciedifc»  would  be  a  tithe  of  their  fbctnne  cast  by  a 
partial  goTemment  into  the  fortane  of  the  aristoeiacy.  Neither 
(me  nor  the  other  of  these  ideas  had  entoed  into  the  minds 
of  M.  do  Yilldle  or  the  King.  The  dynasty  was  too  much 
interested  in  flattering  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  insolt  it 
gratuitously,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  eSles  forgotten  in  their 
provincial  mediocrity,  or  appeased  by  favours  in  Paris.  Nor 
did  it  feel  any  greater  interest  in  diminishing  and  alienating 
the  landed  property  of  a  citizen-class,  rich,  and  generally 
royalist,  which  had  sent  it,  since  1814,  devoted  or  servile 
nuyorities,  in  order  to  favour  some  unpopular  enugiaats,  or 
sons  of  emigrants,  from  whom  it  could  not  expeet  either 
strength  or  numbers  in  the  elections  of  towns  or  departments. 
The  indemnity  to  the  emigrants  was,  therefore,  in  the  oooMak 
ef  tho  orown*  in  no  respect  a  vengeance  of  party,  but  a  prqjeot 

XIIL 

The  total  value  of  the  estates  sold  by  the  nation  as  spoils, 
and  as  vengeance  for  emigration,  during  the  diffiorent  phases 
of  i^imftsfaliftft  ficom  1798  to  1808»  amoonted  within  a  few 
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millions  to  a  milliaid  of  fnncB.*  This  sum  lefvieseiitad 
monllj  not  only  a  compensation  for  the  iniquitj  oommiued  bj 
these  confiscations  upon  innocent  persons,  such  as  widows, 
children,  old  men,  £amilies,  direct  or  collateral  heiri,  led  oat 
of  the  country  by  the  heads  of  houses,  or  punished  by  confis- 
cation of  their  inheritance  for  the  crimes  of  others,  for  the 
years  of  proscription  passed  in  lEbreign  countries,  the  anguish 
suffered,  the  indigence  experienced  in  exile,  the  tears  of  two 
or  three  generations,  the  return  to  their  country  without  food 
or  asylum,  the  beggary  submitted  to  by  the  side  of  those 
paternal  domains  and  residences  now  possessed  by  others,  the 
resentment,  the  maledictions  against  the  new  possessors, 
invested  at  ridiculous  prices  with  the  confiscated  lands  and 
houses,  but  it  represented  also  the  alleviation  of  the  fears 
of  these  new  possessors  themselves,  hitherto  enjoying  without 
security  a  doubtful  estate,  and  finally,  it  effaced  this  premium  to 
fiiture  revolutions  perpetually  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  if  to  set  them  longing  for  civil  wars  and  victims,  in  order 
to  have,  in  their  turn,  other  spoils  to  seize  on. 

XIV. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view  this  compensation  of  a  milliard 
demanded  from  the  state,  represented  an  increase  of  two  or 
three  milliards  in  the  price  of  these  national  estates,  restored 
to  their  natural  value  by  thus  removing  the  flaw  in  the  titles 
of  their  present  possessors.  The  security  of  these  latter,  the 
right  of  complaint  removed  from  the  old  possessors,  the  common 
right  of  property  restored  to  all  the  estates, — these  domains, 
so  long  under  the  anathema  of  public  opinion,  brought  at  length 
into  circulation,  sold,  bought,  exchanged,  divided,  and  sub- 
divided, in  portions  legalized  like  all  the  other  real  property  of 
the  kingdom,  cultivated,  planted,  and  built  upon,  with  that 
safety  of  conscience  and  certainty  of  transmission  which  alone 
warrant  extensive  repairs,  population  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  clearing  and  improvement  of  lands,  and  finally,  the 
duties  payable  on  the  registry  of  the  sales  and  exchanges  of 
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these  properties,  multiplied  in  a  still  increasing  proportion  to 
the  profit  of  the  state  treasury,  into  which  every  mutation 
would  pour  its  relative  contribution. 

In  a  moral  view,  therefore,  it  was  a  reconciliation  of  dassee 
and  of  hearts ;  and  in  a  financial,  it  was  an  incalculable  coinage 
raised  from  the  half  sterile  dust  of  the  confiscated  estates. 
One  single  law,  boldly  conceived  and  generously  passed,  was 
about  to  work  this  miracle  of  wealth  and  policy  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  What  spirit  of  madness  and  of  ruin  could  withhold,  or 
refuse  this  national  benefit,  because  it  was  presented  by  the 
band  of  a  king. 

XV. 

Eveiy  one  felt  in  his  conscience  the  virtue  of  such  a  mea 
sure ;  but  the  incorrigible  vice  inherent  in  deliberative  assem- 
blies is,  that  when  once  political  parties  are  classed  therein, 
nobody  votes  according  to  his  reason,  but  in  conformity  with 
his  party.  The  opposition  declared  at  once  against  this  most 
liberal  and  most  magnanimous  law,  because  it  was  presented 
by  a  royalist  minister.  The  discussion  revived  the  exciting 
questions  of  the  crime  of  emigration,  of  the  parricide  of  bearing 
arms  against  one  s  country,  however  ungrateful  it  might  be, 
and  of  the  justice  of  confiscating  the  property  of  those  who 
attack  the  national  family  and  their  native  soil.  There  was 
little  to  reply  in  principle  to  this  avenging  and  protective  right 
of  nations  wliich,  iu  all  ages  and  countries,  imposes  upon  those 
who  disavow  and  threaten  their  country,  the  penalty  for  that 
country,  the  universal  law  of  retaliation ;  but  what,  in  fact, 
was  there  not  to  be  urged  as  an  excuse  to  those  who  remem- 
bered the  circumstances  of  the  French  emigrations  from  1789 
to  1830? 

The  first,  no  doubt,  but  in  a  small  number,  comprised  a 
real  conspiracy  of  the  court  aristocracy,  and  a  war  gratuitously 
declared  before  the  hour  of  danger  against  the  reforms  and  the 
legitimate  transformations  of  their  country;  but  the  others 
were  impulsive  movements  of  the  body  of  nobility  to  follow 
their  princes,  fidelity  of  the  officer  to  his  colours  borne  beyond 
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the  finontier,  military  and  cluTalrous  deTotion  of  the  sword  to 
the  King,  who  constituted  the  country  in  ancient  prejudice ;  at 
a  later  period  almost  constrained  flights,  as  those  of  Lafayette, 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  Camot  himself,  to  foreign 
countries,  to  escape  the  dungeons,  the  revolutionary  tribunals, 
and   the   scaffolds,  Yoluntary  proscriptions   preceding  others 
innumerable  and  implacable.     But,  whatever  might  be  the 
excuses  or  the  aggravations  of  the  misfortune  or  the  crime 
of  so  many  various  and  successive  emigrations,  if  the  confis- 
cation decreed  against  them  was  just,  applied  to  those  who 
were  guilty  of  deserting  their  country, — was  it  not  iniquitous, 
unmerited,  and  plundering,  as  applied  to  the  innocent  ?  .What 
then  was  the  strange  logic  of  this  revolution,  made  to  establish 
the  dogma  of  exclusive  personal  responsibility,  and  of  the  non- 
inheritance  of  penalties ;  and  which  threw  down  at  the  doors 
of  their  paternal  homes  old  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
expiation  of  the  crime  or  the  error  of  a  husband,  of  a  son,  or  of 
a  father  ?    Nature  revolted  no  less  than  reason  against  such 
cruelties.     But  even  if  these  cruelties  could  be  justified  in  the 
heat  of  the  struggle  which  France  had  to  maintain  against 
Europe  in  arms,  and  against  herself  during  the  perils  and  the 
convulsions  of  the  country,  how  could  they  be  defended  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  by  pacified  adversaries  and  by  rea- 
soning legislators  ?     The  orators  of  the  liberal  opposition,  and 
amongst  them  even  those  whose  lives  bore  the  stain  of  foreign 
emigration,  such  as  MM.  de  Thiard  and  De  Lafayette,  made 
this  sacrifice  to  popularity.     General  Foy,  for  the  first  time 
unjust  towards  the  exiles  and  the  peace  of  his  country,  aroused, 
by  his  eloquence,  the  slumbering  anger  of  the  revolution.     He 
ventured  to  compare  the  indemnity  which  France,  reconciled, 
voted  to  herself  to  close  her  own  wounds,  to  the  booty  which 
the  enemies  and  the  invaders  of  conquered  France  carried  to 
foreign  countries.     This  speech  tarnished  the  generous  fame 
of  the  orator.     M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  the  implacable  adversary 
of  M.  de  Villdle,  opposed  the  law  on  other  grounds.     The 
asperity  of  his  disposition  poisoned  even  the  good,  when  that 
good  came  from  the  hands  of  a  rival.     He  demanded  the  in- 
deomity  as  a  penalty  inflicted  on  the  revolution,  instead  of 
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asking  for  it  with  M.  de  Villdle,  aa  a  compensation  to  glory 
and  to  the  aafetj  of  alL  To  have  demanded  the  indemnity  in 
the  former  manner  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  nation  ; 
bat  M.  de  ViUtie  made  it  a  compliment. 

XVI. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie,  a  young  tril>une  of  the  liberal  opposi- 
tion, and  revolutionaiy  on  this  occasion,  repeated  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  the  unseasonable  echo  of  the  cruel  sophisms  of  his 
friends  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  endeavoured,  like 
General  Foj,  to  irritate  the  mind  of  the  country  against  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  expand  the  hearts  of  all ;  he  gave  a  colouring 
of  vengeance  to  an  act  of  equity.  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  reply 
was  full  of  magnanimous  and  politic  sentiments,  the  proper  argu- 
ments to  be  used  on  such  a  question.  The  law,  though  hourly 
attacked,  was  nobly  defended,  and  triumphed  everywhere. 

To  liquidate  this  indemnity  of  a  thousand  millions  to  the 
exiles  of  several  regimes,  without  burthening  the  income  of 
the  oountry,  M.  de  Vill^le  divided  it  into  five  annual  instal- 
ments, and  paid  it  in  government  bonds  at  3  per  cent  interest, 
created  for  this  purpose.  A  commission  composed  of  peers 
and  deputies,  was  charged  with  this  immense  and  laborious 
examination.  That  which  was  declared  to  be  impossible  was 
accomplished  with  order,  promptitude,  and  regularity.  In 
five  years  the  great  wound  of  the  revolution  was  closed,  and 
the  milliard  of  francs  divided  amongst  millions  of  victims,  or 
heirs  of  victims, — restored  peace  to  consciences,  security  to 
possessors,  ease  to  the  indenmified,  value  to  estates,  solidity  to 
public  credit,  and  circulation  to  property.  This  measure 
alone,  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of  M.  de  Villele,  would  be  the 
most  glorious  epitaph  for  the  fuioncier  and  the  statesman. 

XVII. 

Those  members  of  the  opposition  who  had  the  most  obsti- 
nately repulsed  the  healing  measure  of  the  indemnity,  eiyoyed 
the  double  benefit  of  the.  popularity  acquired  in  combating  it» 
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and  the  fortune  recovered  in  receiving  it.  Not  one  of  them 
returned  his  portion  to  the  treasury  as  the  price  of  crime. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  already  invested  with  his  immense 
appanage,  was  still  further  enriched  hy  this  munificence  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  millions.  MM.  de  Lafayette,  De  Thiard, 
the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  Gaetan  de  Larochefoucauld,  and  De 
Lameth,  recovered  important  sums.  The  liquidation  was  as 
impartial  as  the  idea  which  had  decreed  it.  The  King  was 
accountable  neither  to  his  friends  nor  his  enemies,  but  to 
France,  which  was  to  survive  him,  and  which  was  for  ever 
benefited  by  this  compensation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  session  was  occupied  by  some  finan- 
cial measures,  and  a  litigious  examination  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Spanish  war,  in  connection  with  which  M.  Ouvrard  was 
accused  of  corruption,  and  the  staff  of  the  Duke  d*AngoulSme 
of  peculation.  It  was  all,  however,  confined  to  mere  rumour, 
which  there  was  nothing  to  justify ;  and  it  therefore  subsided 
into  calumny  and  malevolence.  The  King,  anxious  to  be 
consecrated  by  the  hand  of  religion,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  reign,  did  not  suffer  his  ministers  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  country  by  further  proceedings. 

XVIII. 

Charles  X.  looked  upon  his  coronation  as  a  real  sacrament 
of  his  crown,  and  the  people  as  a  ceremony  which  carried  back 
the  imagination  to  the  pomps  of  the  past ;  political  men  re- 
garded it  as  a  concession  to  the  court  of  Rome  which  affected  the 
investiture  of  kings,  and  as  a  denial  in  fact  of  the  principle  not 
promulgated,  but  latent  since  1789,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  But  the  mass  quietly  discussed  an  act  which  was  only 
considered  generally  as  a  great  piece  of  royal  etiquette,  without 
any  importance  either  for  or  against  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  fdte  of  the  accession  to  the  throne,  a 
luxury  of  the  crown.  The  oath  to  exterminate  heretics  which 
the  kings  of  France  formerly  took  at  their  coronation,  but 
which  was  no  longer  compatible  with  the  emancipation  of  con* 
Boiences,  was  modified  in  concert  with  the  court  of  Boma  and 
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the  bishops  :  it  was  replaced  by  an  oath  to  govern  in  conformity 
ivith  the  charter.     It  was  therefore  in  reality  a  new  conse- 
cration of  liberty  as  well  as  of  the  crown.    The  pomp,  more 
worthy  of  the  theatre  than  of  history,  was  quite  as  imposing  as 
those  traditions  which  are  no  longer  supported  by  the  ancient 
iaith,  and  now  only  live  in  the  memory  and  the  apparatus.     The 
envoys  of  the  whole  of  the  European  powers  were  present  in  all 
the  splendour  of  their  respective  courts.   The  priesthood  resumed 
there  for  a  moment  the  superiority  it  had  formerly  exercised 
over  crowned  heads ;  it  was  even  pretended  that  the  Sainte 
ampoule  hod  been  found  again,  a  miraculous  phial  of  oil,  which 
the  royal  superstition  of  remote  ages  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  heaven  by  a  dove,  to  anoint  crowned  heads,  and 
which  had  been  broken  by  the  convention  in  1793,  as  a  relic 
of  the  league  between  kings  and  pontiffs  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  people.     The  former  lives  of  the  personages  in  attendance 
generally  clashed  \vith  their  present  functions.     The  sword  of 
Charlemagne  was  presented  to  the  4[^ing  by  a  deputation  of 
marshals,  soldiers  of  the  republic,  and  destroyers  of  thrones. 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  ofiiciating  pontiff  of  the  altar  of  the  revo- 
lution at  the  Champ-de-Mars  in  1701,  but  now  a  married  niau 
and  grand  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  drew  on  the  lily-oriia- 
mented  boots  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  church.     M.  de  Chateau 
briand,  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  had  poetised  the  coronation  of 
kings  as   one  of  those   ruius  of  the  past  which  his  genius 
delighted  to  recall  in  his  vivid  colouring.     He  availed  himself 
of  this  circumstance  to  present  his  homage  to  the  new  King,  by 
whom  he  was  graciously  received  ;  but  the  favour  of  Charles  X. 
for  the  enemy  of  M.  de  Villele  never  amounted  to  coutideuce. 
He  did  not  find  in   the   chivalrous  emigrant  the  discipline 
which  suits  a  monarchy.     Republics  alone  are  sufficiently  wide 
to  contain  men  of  a  certain  stamp,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
though  monarchical  in  decorum  and  ambition,  was  republican 
in  his  genius. 

XIX. 

An  extensive  amnesty,  which  covered  with  royal  indulgence 
all  the  seditions  and  all  the  faults  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bour- 
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bona,  was  promulgated  by  the  King  before  he  re-entered  Paris. 
His  return  to  the  capital  was  a  triumph.  The  royalist  party 
was  intoxicated  at  having  found  the  monarchy  again,  even  to  its 
miraculous  vestiges  ;  the  sacerdotal  party  took  pride  to  itself  at 
having  resumed,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  the  attitude  and 
importance  of  a  preserver  of  thrones ;  the  Bonapartist  party 
was  mingled,  by  all  the  military  and  oourtier-like  favours,  with 
the  old  aristocracy ;  the  liberal  party  being  anmestied,  augured 
a  reign  of  gentleness  and  free  discussion ;  the  people,  dazzled 
with  pomp  and  luxury,  were  gratified,  and  reposed  in  a  pros 
pect  of  serenity.  These  were  the  holidays  of  royalty  and  of  the 
life  of  Charles  X. ;  but  they  were  not  to  continue  long. 

XX. 

General  Fqy,  one  of  the  men  most  worthy  of  enjoying  this 
serenity  of  the  country,  and  of  illustrating  liberty  without  des- 
troying power,  died  on  the  Hdth  November,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
age,  and  the  flower  of  his  talent  Disease  of  the  heart,  the 
malady  peculiar  to  men  of  genius,  carried  him  off.  He  died 
poor,  like  those  men  who  forget  themselves  in  thinking  of 
their  country.  His  funeral  resembled  that  of  Mirabeau,  and 
was  attended  by  all  classes  of  the  population.  He  had  not  the 
genius  at  once  creative  and  subversive  of  the  French  Demosthe- 
nes ;  neither  was  he  bom  at  one  of  those  epochs  when  it  is  the 
mission  of  the  orator  to  overturn  and  to  re-construct  The  epoch 
of  the  Restoration  called  for  other  thoughts  and  other  virtues. 

The  genius  of  this  tribune  consisted  in  the  equity  which 
makes  allowance  for  the  passions  of  some,  for  the  souvenirs  of 
others,  for  the  errors  and  the  virtues  of  all ;  the  impartiality 
which  selects  firom  all  opinions  the  honesty  and  utility  they 
display  in  tlie  common  cause;  the  patience  which  defers  to  a 
future  opportunity  what  cannot  be  forced  from  circumstances 
without  doing  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  the  patriotism 
which  forgets  one's  own  popularity  the  better  to  consult  one's 
conscience ;  a  serene  eloquence  which  elevates  discussion  into 
the  cahn  regions  of  political  wisdom,  instead  of  that  impassMned 
brngiuiee  which  distaibs  tha  judgment  «f  lihe  hmnai  «ad 
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finally  the  justice  which  in  the  mouth  of  the  orator  can  alone 
obtain  pardon  for  the  truth ;  nature  had  conferred  all  these 
gifts  upon  General  Foy.  He  had  shed  his  blood  for  his 
country  in  the  field  without  servile  prostration  at  the  footstool 
of  despotism ;  and  his  long  disgrace  under  the  Empire  was  the 
evidence  of  his  independence.  He  had  participated  in  the 
glory,  but  never  in  the  prostration  of  his  companions  in  arms ; 
and  had  placed  his  honour  in  his  senUments  rather  than  his  pro- 
motion. Though  a  stoical  republican  in  the  ranks  of  the  imperial 
army,  he  was  a  temporising  and  moderate  republican  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Restoration ;  what  lie  sought  for  in  the  re- 
public was  less  the  name  than  the  virtues.  A  representative 
and  constitutional  liberty  under  a  monarchy  temperate  and 
necessary  in  his  eyes,  to  save  and  reconstitute  the  country  in 
the  presence  of  Europe,  satisfied  him  for  the  time.  He  had 
rather  a  respect  for,  than  a  repugnance  to  the  Restoration, 
and  in  his  most  stem  harangues,  hatred  was  less  prominent  than 
benevolent  counsel.  He  was  grateful  to  the  Bourbons  for 
having  brought  back  the  liberty  of  1789 ;  and  he  might  have 
been  the  minister  of  a  charter  as  much  as  the  tribune  of  a  demo- 
cracy. He  entertained  a  horror  for  the  reign  of  demagogues, 
which  depreciates  the  mind  and  decomposes  society ;  its  mire 
and  its  blood  were  equally  repugnant  to  his  nature  as  to  his 
consoience.  He  i^ossessed  the  true  aristocracy  of  nature,  the 
nobility  of  instinct.  He  was  the  modem  gentleman  springing 
from  the  people,  deriving  his  titles  from  his  own  breast,  and 
his  dignity  from  his  own  sentiments. 

Though  a  free-thinker  in  religion,  he  preserved  for  the 
domestic  worship  of  his  paternal  home  those  tender  recol- 
lections which  still  constitute  filial  piety  though  they  may  no 
longer  amount  to  faith.  He  had  a  pious  mother  whose  memory 
he  adored ;  and  having  asked  himself  what  funeral  commemo- 
ration would  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the  manes  of  this  lady, 
if  her  soul  could  communicate  her  wishes  to  her  son  from  the 
realms  of  death,  he  answered  the  question  himself,  that  it 
would  be  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  mysteries  which  she 
loved  to,  witness  when  alive.  Neither  his  military  nor  his 
parliamentary  life  had  ever  turned  him  from  this  piece  of 
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fionfly  piety.  Whatever  might  be  the.icoantry,  or  the  tomnlt 
into  which  he  was  led  bj  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  or  a  representative 
of  the  people,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  mother's  death  he  re- 
tired from  his  troops,  or  his  colleagues,  into  religious  seclusion, 
the  reminiscence  of  his  early  years ;  he  sought  out  a  church  and  a 
priest  in  the  country,  and  economised  from  his  pay  the  sum 
necessary  to  have  divine  service  privately  celebrated,  in  oom« 
memoration  of  her  who  had  brought  him  into  the  world.  He 
attended  it  himself  in  tears,  and  he  replied  to  his  comrades, 
who  were  astonished  at  this  piety  in  a  republican  soldier,  that 
it  was  proper  to  honour  the  dead,  not  according  to  the  rites  we 
laid  down  for  our  own  observance,  but  those  which  they  had 
fJEuthfully  followed  during  their  mortal  life. 

XXI. 

An  entire  population,  composed  without  exception  of  all 
classes  and  of  aU  opinions,  but  principally  under  the  direction 
of  militoiy  men  and  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  eager  to  identify 
themselves  with  his  memoxy,  gave  him  a  whole  city  for  his 
cortege.  The  young  men  unharnessing  the  horses  of  his 
funeral  car,  bore  his  coffin  to  the  grave  themselves.  Gasimir 
Perier,  a  liberal  banker, — at  that  time  ambitious  of  funereal 
popularity, — ^pronounced  upon  his  tomb  the  sad  adieus  of  the 
opposition  to  its  leader.  At  the  moment  he  was  celebrating 
the  real  disinterestedness  of  General  Foy,  and  pointing  him 
out  to  the  people  as  one  who  had  so  often  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  and  declined  the  power  and  the  fortune  that  were 
offered  to  him,  dying  without  leaving  an  inheritance  to  his 
wife  and  five  children :  "  We  adopt  them ! "  exclaimed  the 
spectators.  France,  on  the  following  day,  kept  its  word  to  his 
memory;  and  a  national  subscription  at  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  ratified  by  general  esteem,  produced  a  million  of 
firancs  for  the  family  of  the  deceased  orator.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  every  popular  breeze, 
subscribed  ten  thousand  francs,  Casimir  Perier  the  same  sum ; 
M.  Laffitte,  who  would  not  be  surpassed  by  anyone  in  munificence 
and  popularity,  contributed  fifty  thousand  francs  on  this  oooip 
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■ion.  France  did  herself  honour  in  thns  honouring  this  great 
and  honest  citizen,  who  left  at  the  tribune  and  in  the  ranks  of 
lojol  opposition  a  vacancy  which  has  never  been  filled  np. 
Chi  the  day  when  the  monarchy  was  tottering,  he  might  have 
sustained  it  by  his  counsels  or  replaced  it  under  his  direction. 
A  frank  and  republican  liberty,  inspired  by  the  mind  of 
General  Foy,  would  have  oorrupted  the  nation  less  than  the 
usurpation  of  the  throne  by  the  first  natural  guardian  of  here- 
ditary right 
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Detth  of  the  Emperor  Aleunder— NoUe  oondnot  of  Uie  Grand  Daks 
NichoUtt — Attempted  iiutiiTeetioii  at  St.  Petoiibiurgli — ^Abdicatum  of 
the  Orand  Duke  Constantine ;  his  portrait — Nichoka  is  procUUmed 
Emperor  of  Russia— These  erents  cause  a  liTelj  emotion  in  France 
Emancipation  of  SL  Domingo— Law  on  the  right  of  primogenitwa  ■ 
Increasing  power  of  the  clerical  part j— The  jubilee — ^The  missiona— 
Denunciation  of  M.  de  Montlosier — The  Duke  de  Biviire  and  M.  Tharin 
are  charged  with  the  education  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux — IC  Hyde 
de  Neuville  m  Portugal — Law  against  the  press — Speech  of  M.  Boyer 
CoUard — Discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  petition  of 
M.  de  Montlosier— Death  of  the  Duke  de  Larocheibuoaukl  Lianooori; 
profanation  of  his  coffin — Charles  X.  withdraws  the  law  against  tbt 
press — Beyiew  of  the  National  Guard;  the  l^ons  cry  "  Fim  la 
Ckarte  r — Irritation  of  the  court — ^Disbanding  of  the  Kational  Gnard 
— Effect  of  this  measure — M.  de  Villile  tries  to  give  some  sattsfiM>tiaB 
to  irritated  public  opinion — Dissolution  of  tiie  Chamber  of  Depotief^i 
Death  of  Manuel— His  character  by  Beranger^Nomination  of  se?eniy- 
six  new  peers — Elections  of  1828 — Coalition  of  the  liberals  and  roy- 
alists—Victory of  the  opposition — Tumnlt  m  Paris ;  bloodshed  in  the 
streeU  of  St.  Denis  and  St  Martin— Fall  of  the  minister  Villile^ 
Battle  of  Nayarino. 


I. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  took  jdace  soon  after 
the  fimeral  of  General  Foy.  He  was  seized  with  an  illness  at 
Taganrog,  during  a  visit  he  was  making  to  his  new  provinces 
of  the  Crimea,  and  expired  with  the  resignation  of  a  Cenobite ; 
for  his  mind  had  for  some  time  past  been  fixed  upon  Heaven. 
The  great  reverses  and  successes  of  his  short  existence  had 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  North  and  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
He  had  set  an  example  of  brilliant  virtues,  and  made  the  name 
of  Russia  more  popular  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Liberty, 
for  ubieh  a  portion  of  his  Asiatic  or  barb«u:ou8  sulgects  were  not 
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yet  prepared,  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  Europe.  In 
1814  he  was  one  of  the  inspirers  and  the  most  magnanimous 
guarantee  of  the  charter.  At  a  later  period  he  dreaded  the 
eoccesses,  bat  ueyer  the  lights  of  liberty.  History  must  class 
him  amongst  the  limited  number  of  princes  who  have  reigned 
conscientiously  and  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  who  have  piously 
kept  their  own  glory  and  grandeur  subordinate  to  the  glory 
and  grandeur  of  humanity.  The  Emperor  Alexander's  reign 
may  be  characterised  as  less  Russian  than  European.  Russia 
wept  for  him, — ^the  Empress  died  of  grief, — while  France  and 
Europe,  for  a  time  ungrateful,  only  rendered  tardy  justice  to 
his  virtues. 


II. 

The  transition  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  his 
miooessor,  was  full  of  mysteries,  of  troubles,  of  catastrophes,  of 
oonspiracies,  and  even  of  tragedies  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Some 
young  military  men  of  his  armies,  and  some  princes  of  his  court, 
since  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  revolutions  of  Paris 
and  London,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  premature  revolution, 
in  which  institutions  were  to  precede  principles,  manners,  and 
customs,  in  an  empire  which  was  a  despotic  federation  of 
peoples  scarcely  nationalized.  This  group  of  conspirators 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  interregnum  to  revolutionize 
Russia ;  circumstances  favourable  to  some  palace  or  barrack 
tragedies  having  tempted  and  deceived  them  on  the  possibility 
of  a  national  revolution. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  left  three  brothers,  Constantino, 
Nicholas,  and  Michael.  The  right  of  primogeniture  decreed 
the  empire  to  Constantino,  who  was  a  perfect  Scythian,  having 
the  external  appearance,  the  rudeness,  the  fire,  and  the  bravery 
of  a  barbarian,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  the  devotion  of  a 
myrmidon,  the  fidelity  of  a  slave,  and  the  sensibility  of  a 
woman.  He  dreaded  so  much  the  stormy  nature  of  his  heart 
and  the  transports  of  his  temper  on  an  absolute  throne  where 
his  passions,  which  now  only  agitated  hb  own  mind,  would 
agitate  a  whole  empire,  that  he  had,  by  a  voluntary  act,  antici 
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pated  his  own  deposition;  and  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  his 
mother,  the  domestic  divinity  of  the  Russians,  he  took  an  oath 
that  he  never  would  ascend  the  throne.  A  frantic  and  virtuous 
love  for  a  heautiful  Polonese,  the  Princess  Lowietz,  the  pos- 
session of  whose  heart  and  person  he  preferred  to  all  the 
thrones  in  the  world,  had  contributed  to  this  antidpative  abdi- 
cation. The  Empress  his  mother,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
had  only  consented  to  the  divorce  of  Constantino  with  his  first 
wife,  and  to  his  marriage  with  a  subject,  on  condition  that  he 
would  promise  not  to  place  her  with  himself  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Bomanofis.  Since  he  had  made  this  sacrifice,  which 
was  repaid  by  the  love  and  happiness  he  enjoyed  with  the 
Princess  Lowietz,  Constantino  being  sent  away  to  Poland, 
reigned  there  as  the  viceroy  of  his  brother,  and  the  general- 
issimo of  his  armies.  The  virtues  and  suggestions  of  his  new 
Polish  wife  had  softened  his  character  and  procured  him  the 
love  of  the  Poles. 


Ill 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  was  declared  heir  to  the 
throne  in  consequence  of  this  renunciation  of  Constantino, 
which  was  lodged  with  the  senate  at  St»  Petersburgh,  and 
promulgated  in  1 822  in  all  the  Russias,  generously  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  an  abdication  enforced  by  love  and  filial 
respect.  On  receiving  the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  he 
repaired  to  the  senate,  as  the  first  subject  of  his  brother,  and 
he  there  proclaimed  Constantino  emperor.  Then  assembling 
the  troops,  ho  appeared  before  them,  and  demanded  from  them 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  brother. 

'*  I  have,**  he  said  in  his  address  to  the  army  and  the 
people,  '*  neither  the  desire  nor  the  right  to  take  advantage  of 
a  rash  renunciation  of  the  crown.  The  immutable  order  of 
succession  gives  it  to  my  brother ;  I  will  not  for  a  single  day 
leave  the  empire  uncertain  as  to  its  sov^reigpi  !*' 

At  the  same  time,  and  by  a  contest  of  disinterestedness 
almost  unheard  of  on  the  footsteps  of  a  throne,  Constantino 
being  informed  at  Warsaw  of  the  death  of  Aleiander»  and  tht 

N* 
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pioclamAtiaii  of  his  own  aocession  to  the  throne  st  St.  Petere- 
ku^,  and  being  hailed  by  the  title  of  Czar  by  his  armj, 
iijeeted  the  title  with  magnanimooa  humility.  Driyen  for  a 
while  to  madneee  in  his  mental  straggle  between  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Alexander,  horror  at  the  idea  of  abandoning  a  wife 
iMbim  he  adored,  the  terror  with  which  the  responsibili^  of 
0Ofersign  power  inspired  his  own  breast,  and  perhaps  the 
immenai^  of  the  saerifice  he  was  about  to  make,  he  shut 
IfcimfAlf  op  alone  for  a  whole  day  in  his  most  private  apartr 
ments  in  the  palace  of  Waisaw;  sending  away  from  him  even 
hb  wife,  who  rainly  implored  admittance  by  roioe  and  gesture 
Enough  the  windows  of  a  gallery.  There  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  convulsions  of  a  silent  deliberation  with  himself,  during 
which,  evincing  by  his  external  violence  the  struggle  which  was 
pMsing  within  him,  he  broke  to  atoms,  kicked  about,  and 
threw  out  of  the  windows  the  ornaments,  the  vases,  and  the 
mirrors  of  this  part  of  the  palace.  The  agitation  of  his  soul 
having  thus  at  length  evaporated  he  became  calm,  issued  from 
his  retreat,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Princess 
Lowietz,  he  melted  into  tears  of  generosity  and  happiness. 
''Ah I  congratulate  me,"  he  said  to  her,  "  and  ngoioe,  for  we 
shall  not  reign!'*  Constantino  wrote  his  resolution  to  his 
hrother,  snd  prepared  to  go  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was 
espected  for  another  purpose,  that  he  might  set  the  example 
to  the  people  and  the  army  of  obedience  to  his  brother. 

Meanwhile,  the  conspirators,  urged  by  this  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance to  take  advantage  of  the  delay  in  the  succeesion, 
concerted  together  to  mislead  both  the  army  and  the  people,  to 
seise  upon  the  palace  and  the  citadel,  and  to  proclaim,  in  the 
place  of  Constantine  or  Nicholas,  a  provisional  government, 
oomposed  of  their  principal  confederates,  who  were  to  dispose 
of  the  throne  only  on  certain  conditions  of  which  they  were  to 
be  the  arbiters.  The  members  of  the  revolutionary  association 
were  numerous  even  in  the  Imperial  Quard ;  they  were  actu- 
ated by  a  secret  directing  committee,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  prominently  seen  the  Princes  Troubetskoi  and  Relieff, 
the  brothers  Besto^jeff,  Colonel  Pestel,  and  the  four  Moura 
neffii,  the  heatli  and  hands  of  the  caoMfmaj. 
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Being  apprised  by  their  rank  in  the  army,  and  by  their 
court  connections,  that  the  senate  and  the  troops  were,  on  the 
following  day,  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Entperor,  they 
spread  a  report  through  t^e  barracks  that  the  accession  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  the  throne  was  a  surreptitious  coro- 
nation, a  fraudulent  assumption  of  the  empire,  a  treason 
against  the  law  of  inheritance,  a  crime  demanded  of  the  sol- 
diers against  their  fidelity  to  the  Arch  Duke  Gonstantine. 
They  awoke  that  military  popularity  which  this  prince,  who 
was  endeared  to  the  troops  by  his  brayery  and  even  by  his 
barbarism,  enjoyed  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  most  exclusively 
Muscovite  mass  of  the  people.  Some  regiments  roused  to 
insurrection  by  their  officers,  assembled  tumultuously  in  their 
barrack-yards,  swore  fidelity  to  Gonstantine,  expelled  their 
officers,  issued  under  arms  from  their  barracks,  and  drew  up 
in  a  hostile  attitude  before  the  doors  of  the  senate,  to  impose 
upon  that  body  the  emperor  of  their  choice.  The  crowds  of 
astonished  populace  increased  every  hour  around  this  centre  of 
sedition ;  but  the  chiefs  Troubetskoi  and  Relieff,  either  dis- 
mayed at  the  last  moment  at  the  rashness  of  their  enterprise, 
or  holding  back  until  it  should  succeed,  concealed  themselves 
and  left  the  direction  of  it  to  chance.  The  young  Emperor, 
on  the  contrary,  firm  as  his  conscience,  and  bold  as  his  right, 
mounted  his  horse  and,  accompanied  by  a  group  of  intrepid 
generals,  galloped  to  the  barracks,  harangued  the  regiments  as 
yet  in  a  state  of  indecision,  suspended  or  brought  them  back 
to  his  cause,  and  prepared  to  fight  those  whose  obstinacy  he 
could  not  shake. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  wavering  between  sedition 
and  obedience  to  the  Emperor,  the  Governor  of  Petersburgh, 
Miloradowich,  summoned  the  revolted  troops  drawn  up  on 
the  square  of  the  senate  to  return  to  their  duty ;  but  Kakowski, 
a  revolted  officer,  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol.  Nicholas  then, 
advanced  to  revenge  his  death,  at  the  head  of  his  guard  and  of 
the  artillery.  He  ordered  them  to  fire,  and  a  shower  of  grape- 
shot  cut  down  the  motionless  rebels,  who  fell  like  the  janissaries 
in  the  midst  of  a  crime  which  they  looked  upon  as  fEmatical 
The  empire,  at  first  virtaoosly  refoaad,  wai  nam 
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regained  by  energy.  Some  of  the  conspirators  denounced  their 
chief,  Troubetskoi,  who  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror and  implored  his  life.  "  I  give  it  you/'  said  the 
Emperor  to  him,  "  if  you  have  the  courage  to  bear  it." 

The  conspiracy  thus  stifled,  in  clemency  for  some,  in  exile 
to  Siberia  for  the  greater  number,  and  in  the  execution  of  ^five 
of  the  most  culpable,  left  no  other  traces  in  the  empire  than 
the  mourning  of  some  families  and  the  undisturbed  calmness 
of  the  young  Emperor. 

He  went  to  Moscow  to  be  crowned,  and  there  Constantine 
was  awaiting  his  brother  and  his  sovereign.  He  appeared 
before  him  simply  as  a  colonel  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
and  set  the  example  of  uttering  the  flrst  cry  of  fidelity.  He 
refused  to  sit  down  upon  the  throne,  on  a  level  with  the 
imperial  throne,  which  Nicholas  had  ordered  to  be  prepared 
lor  him  in  the  cathedral.  The  two  brothers  embraced  each 
other  in  presence  of  the  people,  who  mingled  their  tears  of 
admiration  with  their  tears  of  generosity.  After  the  coronation, 
Constantine  withdrew  for  ever  from  the  two  capitals,  and  died 
in  Lithuania,  where  the  young  wife  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
the  empire,  being  unable  to  survive  his  loss,  followed  him 
almost  immediately  to  the  tomb. 

These  events,  to  which  antiquity  can  boast  nothing  supe- 
rior in  virtue  and  greatness,  hod,  for  a  while,  a  lively  effect  on 
imaginations  in  France,  and  made  the  revolutionary  party 
believe  that  the  north  was  getting  ripe  too  soon  for  liberty. 
The  liberals  accordingly  hoped,  while  the  monarchists  trem- 
bled ;  but  it  was  an  illusion  on  both  sides.  Secret  societies 
hatch  conspiracies ;  but  peoples  ripe  for  liberty  alone  make 
revolutions.  The  north  became  consolidated  under  the  hand 
of  the  sou  of  Paul  I. ;  and  France  only  asked  to  become  tranquil 
mider  that  of  Charles  X. 

The  party  which  now  ruled  her  seemed  to  make  a  system 
of  creating  agitations  by  giving  umbrage  to  the  country.  The 
ministry  which  no  longer  refused  anything  to  the  church 
party,  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  aristocratical  party  enough. 
The  session  of  1826  was  only  distinguished  by  two  measures, 
ORIS  of  ifhioh  did  honour  to  the  wisdom  of  government,  while 
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the  Other   disturbed   equality,  the   passion  of  the    greater 
number. 

These  two  measures  were  the  emancipation  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Domingo,  formerly  a  French  possession,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs  indemnity,  which 
the  goyemment  of  St.  Domingo  engaged  to  pay  to  the  ancient 
colonists   dispossessed  by   the   independence  of  this  colony. 
The  second  was  the  law  to  re-establish  in  France  a  part  of  the 
privileges  which  the  right  of  primogeniture  formerly  conferred 
upon  eldest  sons,  in  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.     This 
law,  which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  principles  ol 
natural  equity,  that  the  revoiution  had  made  the  basis  of  its 
codes,  had  for  its  object  to  create  again  in  the  course  of  time, 
an  aristocracy  in  families  and  an  immutability  of  property, 
which  the  monarchy,  also  immutable  in  its  nature,  wished  to  found 
around  it,  as  an  indirect  feudality  of  fortunes,  a  feeble  compen- 
sation for  the  feudality  of  rights  sapped  by  the  revolution.     It 
was  a  maximum  imposed  on  the  division  of  estates  and  capital, 
which,  by  multiplying  possessors,  increased  every  day  the 
strength  of  the  democracy.     It  was  a  violation  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  country ;  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  eldest  sons  over  their  younger  brothers  divided 
and  poisoned  the  peace  of  families.   Equality  amongst  children 
was  a  principle  of  fraternity  as  well  as  of  justice.     To  bestow 
on  parents  the  right  of  proportionally  disinheriting  the  one 
class,  exclusively  to  enrich  the  other,  was  to  impair  at  its 
source  the  paternal  as  well  as  the  filial  sentiment     Too  much 
favour  on  one  side  and  too  little  on  the  other,  appears  to  be  an 
iiyustice  or  an  injury.     Under  the  pretext  of  morality  the 
government  sapped  the  most  infallible  of  morals — ^the  moral  of 
the  heart  in  its  most  sacred  sanctuary,  the  domestic  hearth. 
It  was  not  less  offensive  in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  holding 
out  the  monarchy  as  the  necessary  patronage  of  privilege  and 
inequality. 

In  presenting  such  a  law  as  a  homage  to  the  aristocracy, 
M.  de  Pyronnet  alienated  an  immense  majority  of  families 
from  ihe  Bourbons ;  it  was  a  fatal  idea,  and  next  to  the  law  of 
MorilegB  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  the  revolution.    TIm 
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final  argument  in  favour  of  this  law  was  uttered  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  an  orator  who  had  long 
been  an  emigrant  in  England,  and  who  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce into  the  equalised  customs  of  his  ooontiy  the  patrician 
element  of  the  British  constitution. 

**  Our  actual  laws  on  succession,"  he  said,  *'  have  the  deplo- 
rable advantage  of  combining  equally  well  with  the  republican 
regime,  and  with  despotism.  A  constitutional  monarchy  re- 
quires a  political  class,  and  this  is  the  class  which  the  law  is 
destined  to  establish,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  parcelling  out  of 
estates !  *'  This  idea,  which  was  evidently  that  of  M.  de  Pey- 
ronnet,  by  instituting  an  hereditary  political  class,  threw  back 
into  electoral  helotism  the  most  numerous  and  active  mass  of 
the  nation.  M.  Pasquier  combatted  this  system  like  a  state*- 
man,  and  the  law  feU  at  his  voice.  Too  timid  for  some,  and 
too  bold  for  others,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  a  cry  of  joy  resounded  through  the  nation.  Paris 
was  spontaneously  illuminated  as  f<Nr  a  victoiy  of  equality  ovei 
the  countei^revolution.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  only  pre- 
served a  fragment  of  it,  but  the  country  bore  it  in  memozj. 

IV. 

The  increasing  power,  now  more  and  more  evident,  of  a 
clerical  party  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  King,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  civil  and  military  employments,  was  apparent 
to  every  eye.  Charles  X.  seemed  to  have  made  a  vow  at  his 
coronation  to  convert  France  to  the  fidth  he  himself  sincerely 
believed  in.  The  official  pomp  of  the  jubilee,  a  sort  of  divine 
amnesty  granted  at  certain  intervals  to  the  impieties  and 
laxity  of  manners  of  Catholic  peoples-^the  universal  missions 
in  the  towns,  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  regiments — the 
emciBxions,  the  crosses,  the  pious  monuments  erected  under 
government  favour  and  encouragement,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land — the  public  processions,  followed  by  the 
Prince,  by  his  family,  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  army,  and  the  court — the  congregation  of 
ecclesiastics  and  the  columns  of  priests  who  seemed  to  h»f8 
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again  taken  poeeassion  of  the  aoil  of  CIoTift-^the  encrooGhment 
more  or  less  avowed,  but  visible,  in  public  instruction  and  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Jesuits,  a  latent  order  eziating  in  civil  society — 
all  began  to  characterize  the  government  of  the  new  king  as 
an  official  government  or  conspiracy  against  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  antagonistic  to  the  acquired  rights  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  opposition  which  was  rising  in  the  country  against 
these  tendencies  to  the  hidden  despotism  of  the  priesthood, 
not  only  amongst  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons,  but  even 
amongst  the  least  doubtful  friends  of  the  monarchy,  was  still 
only  a  murmur.  It  broke  forth  in  the  speech  of  M.  de  Mont- 
losier,  who  denounced  to  France,  in  the  name  of  royalty  and 
religion,  the  sacerdotal  faction  as  *'  an  encroaching  and  ambi- 
tions party,  creeping  in  the  shade  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Jesuits,  an  illegal  and  anonymous  congregation,  penetrating 
into  all  the  secular  administrations,  associating  the  magistracy 
with  their  views,  controlling  the  ministry,  appropriating  and 
distributing  all  favours,  selling  to  Bome  the  traditional  liberties 
of  the  French  church ;  preparing,  in  short,  by  its  interested 
sectarians  dispersed  through  every  division  of  public  power,  to 
enslave  royalty  itself,  in  order  to  reduce  again  under  the  yoke 
of  a  secret  and  intolerant  church,  a  people,  no  longer  religious, 
but  degraded  to  the  most  servile  superstitions  " 

V. 

This  denunciation  borrowed  immense  credit  from  the  name, 
the  courage,  and  the  talent  of  its  author.  M.  de  Montlosier 
vTos  a  gentleman  of  illustrious  birth  from  Auvergne,  but  still 
more  illustrious  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  where  he  had  defended  religions  liberty  against 
philosophical  persecution,  as  he  now  defended  philosophical 
liberty  against  sacerdotal  conspiracy.  He  had  followed  the 
monarchy  in  its  exile ;  but  having  returned  to  France  under 
the  Empire,  he  had  written,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon,  a 
remarkable  historical  paradox  in  favour  of  the  feudal  system, 

insulting  to  all  democracy.    On  their  accession  to  the 
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throne,  the  Bourbons  had  found  him  again  a  rojalit»t  and 
patrician,  altogether  incredulous  as  to  the  equality  of  classes ; 
a  oontemnor  of  the  charter  for  not  having  reconstituted  a  legal 
nobility ;  an  enemy  to  plebeian  inconstancy,  which  raises  every- 
thing but  sustains  nothing  on  the  sur£aoe  of  society ;  and  convinced 
that  the  people  are  k  body  to  which  the  aristocracy  alone  gives 
a  head.  The  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  a  sacred  and  elective 
democracy  issuing  from  ihe  people  to  conquer  the  people,  and 
substituting  itself  at  once  for  royalty  and  nobility,  did  not  give 
less  umbfage  to  his  pride  as  a  gentleman  than  to  his  system  as 
a  publicist  He  arose  alone  to  strike  the  first  blow  at  the 
clergy.  The  modem  spirit,  astonished  to  find  such  an  auxiliary, 
ihe  opposition,  liberalism,  journalism,  ihe  revolution,  philosophy 
alarmed  and  until  then  silent,  responded  with  unanimous 
acclamations  to  the  onslaught  of  M.  de  Montloaier.  The 
Chambers  caught  at  it  to  demand  an  explanation  from  govern- 
ment of  the  mysteries  of  the  political  congregation,  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Galilean  church — ^which  concerned  them  Teiy 
little,  but  of  which  ihey  pretended  to  be  the  jealous  guardians 
— and  finally,  of  the  illegal  existence  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Jesuits,  abolished  in  France  as  a  militia  of  Rome,  and  which 
had  been  disavowed  by  Rome  herself  before  the  revolution, 
as  a  power  which  disquieted  even  the  authority  it  pretended  to 
serve. 

A  secret,  but  a  popidar  rumour,  giving  an  invidious  co- 
louring to  the  piety  of  the  King,  exhibited  this  prince  as  a 
laical  associate  of  the  Jesuits,  privately  adopting  their  costume, 
subject  to  their  regulations,  and  as  having  promised  to  give  up 
the  kingdom  to  them  in  return  for  that  heaven  which  they  had 
promised  to  his  pious  complicity. 

M.  de  Frayssinous,  minister  of  public  instruction,  being 
called  upon  for  explanations  on  the  subject  of  the  oongregation 
and  the  Jesuits,  by  Cassimir  Perier  in  the  name  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  by  M.  Agier  in  the  name  of  the  liberal  royalists, 
reduced  the  political  congregation,  in  his  first  speech,  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  association  of  the  faithful,  directed  for  the 
last  twenty  years  to  the  purposes  of  mutual  edification,  bv 
some  priests  who  were  strangers  to  political  intrigues.    Ha 
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declared  that  be  himself  had  uever  been  a  member  of  this 
congr^tion,  that  he  might  be  independent  in  his  faith  and  in 
his  labours ;  that  this  associated  sanctity  might  have  served  as 
a  mask  to  the  ambition  of  some  of  its  members  ;  that  hypocrisy 
was  of  all  opinions  and  all  sects,  but  that  this  personal  and 
free  association  exercised  no  unwarrantable  power  over  the 
government.  In  a  second  speech,  having  been  reproached  by 
the  Jesuits  for  keeping  them  in  the  shade,  and  being  author- 
ised to  name  them,  he  did  so ;  and  he  also  reduced  their 
pretended  universal  monopoly  to  the  direction  of  a  few  colleges* 
and  traced  back  their  existence  as  tolerated  in  France  to  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  during  which  the  Emperor's  uncle,  then 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  had  invited  them  into,  and  protected  them 
in  his  diocese. 

These  timid  attacks  and  explanations,  vnthout  result,  in- 
creased instead  of  diminishing  the  encroachments,  either  latent 
or  avowed,  of  the  clerical  party  desirous  of  ruling.  After  the 
session,  M.  de  Montlosier  tendered  his  accusation  in  vain  to 
the  tribunals,  but  these  being  still  more  dependent  than  the 
Chambers,  declared  themselves  incompetent.  The  question  was 
thus  referred  to  public  opinion,  which  caught  at  it  with  fuiy. 
The  term  Jesuitism  became  a  popular  reproach  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bourbons.  This  vague  insult,  without  any  precise 
definition,  and  therefore  without  any  possible  refutation,  con- 
founded the  royalty  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
with  a  domineering  sonctuaiy.  This  league,  which  was  true 
with  respect  to  some  courtiers,  but  false  as  regarded  the 
monarch,  between  the  spirit  of  the  court,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
church,  spread  over  this  reign  a  taint  of  mystery  and  hypocrisy, 
which  overcast  the  imagination  of  the  masses,  who  were  led  to 
believe  they  were  walking  upon  snares.  The  people  would 
have  pardoned  the  tyranny  of  a  King,  because  such  a  tyranny 
has  sometimes  franlmess  and  grandeur  to  recommend  it,  and 
it  dies  with  the  tyrant ;  but  it  never  pardons  the  attempt  at 
tyranny  of  a  corporation,  because  the  tyranny  of  a  sacerdotal 
body  never  dies;  and  it  seems  to  profane  the  Deity  in  mak 
use  of  his  holy  name  for  human  usurpations.  From  ti  til 
forward,  Charles  X.,  who  was  still  bdorad  by  i 

4n 
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by  others,  became  an  object  of  disaffection,  or  of  snspioion  with 
the  (greater  number.  The  shadow  of  Jesuitism  and  of  the 
congregation  soared  over  all  his  acts,  and  even  his  virtues  were 
distorted  into  crimes  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies  and  the 
credulity  of  the  people. 

The  nomination  of  the  Duke  de  Riviere  to  the  functions  of 
governor  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  in  place  of  the  virtuous 
Duke  de  Montmorency,  who  died  on  Good  Friday  in  an  ecstacy 
of  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  still  further  embittered  these 
suspicions.  M.  de  Riviere,  the  friend  of  Charles  X.,  and  for  a 
long  time  a  victim,  with  M.  de  Polignac,  to  his  attachment  to 
this  prince,  merited  for  his  chivalrous  fidelity,  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  the  King,  but  in  public  opinion  he  was  held 
to  be  a  servile  associate  of  the  church  party.  In  his  hands  the 
heir  of  the  throne  appeared  like  a  hostage  given  by  the  monarchy 
to  the  priesthood.  There  was  nothing  of  that  splendour  either 
in  his  name  or  genius  which  the  imagination  of  nations  requires 
in  the  tutors  of  their  princes.  A  liberal  and  religious  F6nelon 
would  scarcely  have  been  adequate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation, 
to  the  difficulties,  the  grandeur,  and  the  delicacy  of  a  royal 
education,  in  which  the  teacher  would  have  to  reconcile  the 
conscience  of  on  ancient  race  with  the  reason  of  a  new  people ; 
to  separate  in  a  youthful  mind,  the  light  from  darkness,  to 
render  reason  pious,  and  piety  reasonable. 

Public  opinion  designated  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  but  the 
King  appointed  the  Duke  de  Riviere  and  the  Abb6  Tharin,  the 
Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  a  prelate  whose  speeches  and  writings 
saddened  piety  itself  by  the  virulence  of  his  sacred  invectives 
against  the  age,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  his  avowed  zeal  for 
the  Jesuits.  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  journal,  in  publishing 
these  imprudent  selections  of  the  King,  stigmatised  them  as 
acts  of  fatality  and  delirium.  The  names  of  the  men  indicated 
the  line  in  which  the  court  wished  to  direct  the  hereditary 
understanding  of  the  dynasty,  tlie  line  indicated  the  purpose. 
and  the  purpose  indicated  the  abyss. 
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VI. 

Evexy  day  Charles  X.  allowed  himself  to  drift  still  further 
from  his  people  ;  and  as  the  strictures  of  the  press  continued 
to  annoj  the  court  and  the  church,  he  rashly  announced  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1827,  that  he  bad  ordered  his  minis- 
ter to  silence  that  organ.  This  threat  alone  indicated  still 
more  violent  measures.  The  silenoo  demanded  by  gOTemments 
is  a  prelude  to  the  tyranny  of  peoples.  An  approaching  and  a 
fatal  struggle  was  anticipated  between  the  crown  and  the  nation ; 
and  this  presentiment  redoubled  the  boldness  of  the  court,  the 
irritation  of  the  tribunes,  the  licence  of  the  journals,  and  the 
underhand  agitation  of  the  masses. 

Meanwhile  the  King  maintained  with  energy,  in  foreign 
countries,  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  nation.  M.  Hyde 
de  Neuville,  his  ambassador  in  Portugal,  had  acted  like  an 
ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  quarrels  which  agitated  and 
stained  Lisbon  with  blood,  between  Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Pedro.  The  first  of  these  represented  absolutism,  and  the 
second  the  constitutional  spirit.  Spain,  where  French  opinions 
were  predominant,  threatened  Portugal  with  an  intervention  to 
support  the  counter-revolution  there.  England,  through  the 
organ  of  Mr.  Canning,  broke  out  at  the  idea  of  this  intervention 
of  which  she  said  France  was  at  the  bottom.  England  avenged 
herself  £»r  our  fortunate  boldness  in  Spain,  by  favouring  the 
emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  which 
were  separating  from  the  mother  country  to  form  themselves 
into  republics.  *'  I  am  calling  a  new  world  into  existence," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Canning,  assuming  the  attitude  of  the  genius  of 
tempests.  '*I  have  balanced  tibe  account!  I  have  left  to 
France  the  ungrateful  burthen  of  old  Spain,  which  I  shall 
deprive  of  America ;  and  I  shall  cover  Portugal  against  the 
invasion  of  absolutism."  These  words  were  followed  by  a  de- 
barkation of  English  troops  at  Lisbon.  The  French  ministry 
veiy  properiy  declined  a  second  intervention  in  the  Peninsula, 
where  they  would  have  to  contend  with  England,  whose  ancient 
(ttteoige  of  Piortagil  was  reoognised  in  CAct,  and  guanmteed 
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in  right  by  treaties.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  M.  de  Labour* 
donnaie,  royalist  orators,  vainly  called  for  this  useless  and 
capricious  war,  for  an  empty  influence  upon  the  Tagus ;  but 
M.  de  Vill^le,  and  the  Ghambers  with  him,  refused  it. 

These  external  questions  only  agitated  some  enthusiastic 
and  speculatiTe  minds ;  but  the  law  against  the  press  comprised 
the  r^  elements  of  public  agitation.  Liberty  and  philosophy 
both  felt  that  their  last  weapons  were  about  to  be  broken  in 
their  hands,  and  their  fragments  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the 
court  and  the  bishops,  who  never  ceased  to  thunder  against 
these  liberties  of  human  thought 

This  law  was  not  only  a  penal,  but  a  sumptuaiy  law  against 
the  written  word ;  and  it  extended  not  only  to  the  present  and 
the  future,  but  also  to  the  past.  It  suppressed  by  threats,  and 
by  the  fiscal  proTisions  with  which  it  was  armed,  the  re>printing 
ci,  almost  all  the  books  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  had 
breathed  upon  the  old  world  and  brought  forth  the  new.  The 
printer,  responsible  in  his  fortune  for  what  he  re-produced,  had 
to  implore  from  necessity  the  preliminary  censorship  of  the 
government,  or  of  the  church,  before  he  would  lend  his  types 
to  any  writer,  either  living  or  dead.  A  universal  clamour  was 
raised  against  this  law,  as  against  a  return  to  barbarism,  of  the 
ideas,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the  industry,  and  the  trades,  in- 
terested in  mind  or  profession  in  that  immense  interchange  of 
intelligence  of  which  printing  is  the  protecting  vehicle  ;  even 
the  French  academy,  servile  in  position,  but  independent  in 
mind,  held  an  extraordinary  sitting  to  deliberate  on  this  peril 
to  the  human  mind.  Royalists  and  liberals  mingled  together 
in  an  equal  protest  against  this  systematic  extinction  of  light 
in  favour  of  darkness.  M.  Michaud,  M.  de  Lacretelle,  and 
M.  Villemain,  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
fessorships, and  the  suppression  of  their  fortune  as  men  of 
letters,  for  the  crime  of  having  implored  the  justice  of  the 
King  against  the  attempt  of  his  ministers ;  but  public  opinion 
repaid  them  in  popularity  for  their  professional  disinterested- 
ness. All  men  solicitous  about  the  finest  attribute  of  the 
human  mind,  the  faculty  of  thought ;  all  those  in  whose  eyes 
the  multiplication  of  ideas  by  written  speech  was  a  gift  of  God, 
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an  implement  of  perfection,  or  a  defensive  weapon  of  liberty ; 
Royer-Collard,  Dupont  (de  TBare),  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Chateau- 
*  briand,  Bertin  de  Vanx,  Agier,  Noailles,  Labourdonnaie  him- 
self, pledged  themselves  to  protest  from  the  tribune  against 
this  disarming  of  the  national  reason. 

All  the  sectarians  of  the  sacerdotal  party,  MM.  de  Roug6, 
De  Sallaberry,  De  Frenilly,  De  Curzay,  De  Sesmaison,  De 
Gastelb^ac,  De  Maquille,  De  Forbin  des  Essarts,  prepared 
to  support  the  inquisitorial  project  of  M.  de  Peyronnet  One 
after  another  they  protested  from  the  tribune,  in  the  name  of 
authority  without  controul,  and  of  faith  without  reasoning, 
against  the  faculty  which  alone  renders  authori^  respectable, 
and  religion  divine.  One  of  them  proposed  the  legal  mutila- 
tion of  the  sense  which  propagates  ideas ;  and  another  declared 
that  printing  was  the  only  plague  with  which  Moses  had 
forgotten  to  strike  Egypt,  and  affirmed  that  the  ancients  had 
been  acquainted  with  this  means  of  propagating  and  eternising 
speech;  but  that  they  had  stifled  it  in  the  gloom  of  their 
mysteries,  for  fear  of  setting  Are  to  the  world. 

M.  de  Labourdonnaie  revolted  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
name  of  the  Charter  so  long  disdained  by  him,  but  now  vene- 
rated as  a  refuge,  by  those  even  who  had  blasphemed  it 
M.  Royer-Collard  ironically  praised,  with  poignant  satire,  those 
pretended  religious  censors  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  so 
eager  to  reform  the  work  of  God. 

'*  In  the  ideas  of  these  men,"  said  he,  "  it  was  imprudent 
on  the  great  day  of  creation  to  allow  man,  a  free  and  intelligent 
being,  to  escape  into  the  midst  of  the  universe  I  A  more  lofty 
wisdom  is  now  about  to  repair  this  fault  of  Providence,  and  to 
render  humanity,  sagely  mutilated,  the  service  of  elevating  it  at 
last  to  the  happy  innocence  of  the  brute  creation !  The  author  of 
all  things  formerly  thought  otherwise ;  but  he  was  wrong  I 
Truth  is  a  good,  say  these  men  more  provident  than  nature,  but 
error  is  an  evil.  Perish,  then,  both  truth  and  error!  Asa 
prison  is  the  natural  remedy  for  liberty,  ignorance  ^ill  be  the 
natural  remedy  for  intelligence ;  ignorance  is  the  true  science  of 
man  and  of  society  ! — Gentlemen,  a  law  which  thus  denies  the 
flODstenoe  of  mind  is  an  atheistical  law,  and  should  not  be 
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obeyed  I  Alas !  we  hare  passed  through  periods  when  tha 
authority  of  the  law,  having  been  usurped  by  tyranny,  evil  was 
called  good,  and  virtue  crime.  During  this  fearful  test  we  did 
not  seek  for  the  role  of  our  actions  in  the  law,  but  in  our  con- 
sciences :  we  obeyed  God  rather  than  men.  Must  we,  under 
the  legitimate  government,  be  brought  back  to  these  deplorable 
recollections  ?  We  shall  still  be  the  same  men  !  Your  law, 
be  it  well  understood,  will  be  vain,  for  France  is  better  than  its 
government !  Counsellors  of  the  crown,  what  have  you  dons 
hitherto  ?  Who  has  raised  you  above  your  fellow  citizens  that 
you  assume  a  right  to  impose  a  tyranny  upon  them  ?  Obscure 
and  ordinary  men  like  ourselves,  you  only  surpass  us  in  teme- 
rity I  Such  senseless  audacity  can  only  be  met  with  in  Dae- 
tions.  Your  law,  therefore,  denounces  a  faoti(m  in  the  govern- 
ment with  as  much  certainty  as  if  this  fiction  had  denounced 
itself.  I  shall  not  ask  it  what  it  is,  whence  it  comes,  or 
whither  it  is  going,  for  it  would  tell  me  falsehoods !  I  judgs 
this  faction  by  its  works !  It  now  proposes  to  you  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  press ;  last  year  it  exhumed  from  the  middle 
ages  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  year  before  it  intro- 
duced sacrilege  I  It  is  thus  retrograding.  It  matters  not  to 
me  whether  it  be  called  counter-revolution  or  otherwise ; 
it  is  going  backwards  in  religion  and  policy!  It  clings  to 
fanaticism,  to  privilege,  to  ignorance,  and  to  barbarism, 
or  to  the  absurd  domination  which  barbarism  favours ! 
The  enterprise,  however,  will  not  be  so  easy  to  accomplisli.  In 
future  not  another  line  is  to  be  printed  in  France,  with  all  my 
heart ;  a  brazen  frontier  shall  preserve  us  from  foreign  conta- 
gion, well  and  good.  But  for  a  long  time  discussion  has 
existed  in  the  world  between  good  and  evil,  between  the  true 
and  the  fedse.  It  fills  innumerable  volumes,  which  have  been 
read  over  and  over,  day  and  night,  by  an  inquisitive  genera- 
tion. Whole  libraries  of  books  have  passed  into  the  minds  oi 
men.  It  is  from  thence  you  must  banish  them :  have  you  a 
law  ready  for  that  purpose  ?  So  long  as  we  shall  not  forget 
what  we  know,  we  shall  be  ill-disposed  to  brutishness  and 
slavery.  Bat  the  action  of  mind  is  not  solely  derived  from 
books;   sp^DgiAg  from   freedom  of  condition,  it  exists  in 
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labour,  in  riches,  and  in  leisure ;  while  it  is  nourished  by  the 
assemblages  of  towns  and  the  fiacilitj  of  communication.  To 
enslaTO  men  it  is  necessary  to  disperse  and  to  impoTorish 
them,  for  miseiy  is  the  safeguard  of  ignorance.  Believe  me, 
reduce  the  population,  discard  the  men  of  industry  from  the 
soil,  bum  the  manufactories,  fill  up  the  canals,  plough  up  the 
highways.  If  you  do  not  efifect  all  this  you  will  have  accom- 
plished nothing  ;  if  the  plough  does  uot  pass  entirely  over  civili- 
zation, that  which  remains  will  be  sufficient  to  baffle  your  efforts. 
I  cannot  support  the  amendments  of  the  committee,  or  in- 
deed any  amendments.  The  law  is  neither  worthy  v  nor 
susceptible  of  any.  There  is  no  arrangement  to  be  made  with 
the  principle  of  tyranny  by  which  it  was  dictated.  I  rcgect  it 
purely  and  simply  out  of  respect  for  humanity  which  it 
degrades,  and  for  justice  by  which  it  is  outraged.*' 

VII. 

Since  the  days  of  Bossuet  and  Pascal,  eloquence,  whether 
argumentative  or  impassioned  by  contempt,  had  not  so  forcibly 
appealed  to  the  conviction  of  men.  M.  Royer-Collard  had 
avenged  the  human  mind,  and  the  human  mind  seemed  to 
have  endowed  him  with  celestial  disdain,  to  crush  from  a  more 
lofty  eminence  the  two  factions  of  darkness  which  contested 
the  right  of  tyrannising  over  intelligence.  In  a  few  days  this 
speech  constituted  public  opinion  ;  but  there  was  already  such 
a  distance  between  the  government  and  the  country,  that  the 
Chamber,  bound  to  the  court  and  the  clergy,  passed  by  an  im- 
mense miyority  what  France  unanimously  repudiated,  with 
Boyer-Collard  and  Chateaubriand,  as  a  criminal  attempt 
against  human  reason. 

VIII. 

The  discussion  of  M.  de  Montlosier's  petition  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  sacerdotal  party,  took  precedence  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  of  the  law  on  the  press,  M.  de  Fit2James, 
a  iJEtmiliar  adherent  of  Charles  X.,  whose  aristocratical  elo- 
^lence  displayed  in  the  tribune  the  light  tone  of  the  court 
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laughed  at  what  he  called  the  lunacy  of  the  petitioner.  After 
drawing  a  grotesque  picture  of  M.  de  Monti  osier,  his  fellow- 
emigrant  in  London  ;  "  Such/*  he  cried  disdainfully,  **  is  the 
man  who  denounces  missionaries  and  processions!"  M.  de 
Fitzjames  supported  the  church  party  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  might  formerly  have  protected  his  curate  against  his 
vassals,  without  caring  much  for  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  a 
species  of  orthodoxy  at  once  proud  and  sceptical,  which  no 
longer  suited  an  age  when  faith,  to  he  respected,  ought  to 
prompt  the  conscience  and  to  influence  the  manners.  M. 
d*Amhiay  avenged  M.  de  Montlosier,  and  reminded  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  sublime  phrase  made  use  of  by  this  orator  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  when  defending  at  that  period  the  en- 
dowment of  the  bishops :  **  It  was  a  wooden  cross  which  saved 
the  world !" 

The  discussion  of  the  law  on  the  press  was  acyoumed  to 
another  sitting;  but  public  opinion  was  fermenting  even  to 
sedition  amongst  the  youth  and  the  populace.  Everything 
gave  rise  to  scandal  and  violence;  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
coming  tyranny  created  beforehand  a  revolt  in  every  heart — 
the  certain  prelude  to  a  revolt  of  arms. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  LarochefoucauldLiancourt,  another 
Malesherbes  escaped  from  the  revolutionary  axe,  but  who  had 
continued  faithful  at  onc«  to  the  creed  of  legitimate  royalty  and 
the  principle  of  representative  liberty,  caused  an  explosion  of 
the  anger  which  was  smouldering  in  people's   minds.      The 
Duke   de  Liancourt  had  exercised  up   to  his  eightieth  yeai 
the  credit  of  his  good  name,  and  of  his  prolonged  existence, 
in  the  gratuitous  patronage  of  all  justly  popular  institutions. 
Being   the  founder  of  the  school  of  arts  and  professions  at 
Ch&lons-sur-Mame,  the  pupils  of  this  establishment  hastened 
to  Paris  to  do  honour  to  his  funeral,  and  to  carry  his  coffin 
themselves  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.    His  cousin,  the  Duke 
de  Larochefoucauld  Doudeauville,  a  man  of  the  same  spirit, 
although  more  bound  to  the  clergy  and  more  connected  with 
the  new  court,  was  minister  of  the  King*8  household.     He  had 
authorised  by  his  consent  the  presence  at  the  funeral,  and  the 
filial  piety  of  the  young  pupils  of  the  school  of  Chalons.    The 
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gOYemment  wbicb  seemed  to  take  offence  even  at  the  posthu* 
mous  popularity  of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  opposed  through  its 
agents  the  carriage  of  the  coffin  on  the 'shoulders  of  tlie  youths. 
A  tumult  consequently  broke  out  at  the  very  door  of  the 
church,  and  the  funeral  procession  was  threatened  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  soldiery.  The  coffin,  contended  for  by  one 
party,  and  dragged  away  by  the  other,  fell  between  them  into 
the  mud  of  the  street,  and  the  indignant  crowd  cried  out 
sacrilege!  The  funeral  ceremony  was  concluded  amidst  the 
consternation  of  Paris.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  appointed  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  these  outrages  at  the  tomb  of  one  of 
its  members ;  and  the  name  of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  became 
one  of  the  numerous  elements  of  recrimination  against  the 
Court  and  the  Church,  which  were  accused  of  avenging  upon 
the  dead  the  liberal  and  philosophical  popularity  of  a  benefactor 
of  the  people.  The  Duke  de  Larochefoucauld  Doudeauville, 
himself,  prepared  to  quit  the  ministry  out  of  respect  for  his 
name. 

IX. 

The  King  lamented  this  ebbing  of  the  popular  favour  which 
had  signalised  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  which  his 
fatal  concessions  to  the  ambitious  party  of  the  clergy  alienated 
still  further  from  his  throne.  The  love  of  his  people  was  dear 
to  him,  but  everything  breathed  public  hatred  around  him. 
Warned  by  the  speech  of  M.  Royer  Collard,  and  anticipating 
those  which  were  preparing  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  his 
friends  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  against  the  law  on  the  press, 
he  resolved  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  this  odious  law  to  popularity, 
and  M.  de  Peyronnet  withdrew  it  by  his  order  from  discussion. 
This  acquiescence  in  public  opinion  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  illuminations,  in  which  sedition  assumed  the  mani- 
festations of  joy,  lit  up  the  streets  of  the  capital ;  while  cries 
of  "  Long  live  the  King !  Long  live  the  liberty  of  the  press  ! 
Long  live  the  peers  I  "  resounded  even  under  the  wiudows  of 
the  Tuileries. 

As  the  King  was  to  review  the  National  Guard  on  the 
following  day,  the  anniversary  of  his  entry  into  Paris,  he  antifiv 
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pated  a  splendid  exhibition.  Marshal  Oudinot,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Paris  militia,  assured  him  of  a  triumphal 
reception  in  return  for  his  concession  to  gratify  public  opinion. 
But  the  ministers,  better  informed  of  the  hatred  in  which  they 
were  held,  advised  the  King  against  this  dangerous  interview 
with  his  subjects.  They  dreaded  some  seditious  manifestations ; 
and  they  entreated  his  Miyesty  at  least  to  have  the  review  at  the 
gate  of  his  palace  under  the  protection  of  his  ^uard,  to  quell 
every  attempt  at  sedition  by  the  imposing  appearance  of 
military  force,  and  by  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  residence. 

The  King  persisted,  however,  and  left  the  palace  on  horseback, 
on  Sunday,  April  IGth,  1827,  accompanied  by  the  Duked'Angou- 
leme,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  an  immense  military  escort.. 
The  princesses  of  his  family  followed  in  open  carriages,  while 
a  fine  springday  seemed  to  call  down  the  smiles  of  Heaven 
on  this  earthly  festival.     Thirty  thousand  men  of  the  twelve 
legions  of  Paris,  commanded  by  their  citizen  chiefs,  awaited 
the  King  under  arms  in  the   Champ-de-Mors.      This  armed 
citizen  class,  more  interested  through  its  wealth,  or  its  industry, 
in  the  stability  of  the  government  than  the  unsettled  classes 
of  the  lower  orders,  trembled  lest  in  shaking  the  throne  it  should 
arouse  the  ungovernable  mass.     It  had,  therefore,  resolved  in 
its  preparatory  meetings  that  morning  and  the  evening  before, 
to  stifle  in  its  ranks  every  political  cry  or    murmur  which 
might  impair  the  rising  harmony  between  the  King  and  the 
nation,  and  serve  as  a  pretext  to  some  commotion  fatal  to 
government      The  watchword  prohibiting  exclamations  against 
the  ministers  and  the  clergy,  and  authorising  only  the  cry  of 
**  Vive  U  Roi  /  *'  passed  from  battalion  to  battalion,  and  was 
ratified   by  tacit  consent.     Charles  X.  had  now  arrived,  and 
rode  up  in  front  of  the  troops,  with  a  serene  look,  a  smile  on 
his  lips,  and  with  a  gesture   of  heart-felt  pleasure ;  but  the 
general  feeling  of  a  crowd  breaks  forth  in  spite  of  the  individual 
^vishes  of  those  who  compose  it.     Peoples  have  a  collective 
soul,  independent  of  that  which  beats  in  every  single  breast. 
The  general  feeling  of  irritation  which  influenced  the  National 
Guard  broke  out  first  in  the  seventh  legion,  and  then  in  all 
the  othei-s,  with  the  cry  of  •*  Vim  la  OiarUl''  m  \\hich  all 
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pablic  grievances  seemed  to  be  comprised.  On  the  first  excla- 
mations of  "  Vive  la  Charts ! "  Gharics  X.,  who  had  hmiself 
sworn  to  preserve  it,  did  not  appear  to  be  oiTended ;  but  the 
repetition  of  the  same  ciy  substituted  for  that  of  "  Vive  le  Roi/*' 
at  length  disturbed  the  calmness  of  his  countenance.  '*  What ! " 
exclaimed  some  National  Guards  near  him,  "  is  the  cbaiter 
then  an  insult?  "  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  King  with  a  stem 
accent,  "I  have  come  here  to  receive  homage  and  not  lessons!** 
These  words  regained  for  his  miyesty  the  respect  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  legions ;  cries  of  *<  Vive  U  Boi!  "  spread  through 
the  ranks  and  restored  calmness  to  his  breast.  Thirty  thousand 
men  marched  past  him,  in  front  of  the  military  school,  all 
saluting  him  with  the  same  acclamation ;  and  on  returning  to 
the  palace  he  felt  convinced  that  this  isolated  offence  of  some 
National  Guardsmen  was  nothing  more  than  the  powerless 
insolence  of  a  sedition  universally  disapproved  of.  He  rejoiced, 
in  concert  with  Marshal  Oudinot,  at  the  successful  termination 
of  the  review,  and  the  return  of  his  subjects  to  their  duty ; 
and  he  directed  the  marshal  to  issue  an  order  of  the  day, 
expressive  of  the  King's  satisfaction  with  the  militia  of  Faiis. 

X. 

But  these  attempts,  though  restrained  for  a  while  by  the 
presence  of  the  King  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  broke  out  with 
greater  virulence  after  his  departure.  Murmurs  and  clamours, 
and  cries  of  **Down  with  the  Ministers!  Down  with  the 
Jesuits !"  resounded  on  evoiy  side  on  the  departure  of  the 
princesses,  who  were  accused,  and  with  reason,  by  the  public, 
of  greater  complaisance  for  the  clergy,  and  greater  bitterness 
against  the  revolution.  Neither  respect  for  rank,  for  sex,  or 
for  misfortune,  could  repress  in  some  of  the  legions,  threatening 
allusions  and  vociferations  towards  the  Duchess  de  Beny  and 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. ;  their  object  seemed  to  be  to  im- 
press upon  their  hearts  by  terror,  an  image  of  public  discontent 
and  a  souvenir  of  public  warning.  The  legions  were  mingled 
in  tumultuous  confusion  round  their  carriages,  and  the  dang  of 
arms  gave  a  still  more  sinister  appearance  to  the  aooenti 
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and  diioidera  of  sedition.  The  Duchess  d'Angooltoe,  whoss 
ocwiiteDance  was  intrepid,  though  her  heart  was  hamhled» 
tnmhled  with  indignation,  and  carried  back  with  her  to  the 
palace  the  nemorj  and  emotion  of  the  retolationaiy  scenes  of 
her  in&ncy.  After  her  departure,  the  seditions  cries  became 
mlrs  unanimous  and  more  fiolent  amongst  the  columns  as 
theif  entered  Paris  under  arms.  When  passing  before  the 
residence  of  M.  de  Vill^le,  they  shook  the  Rue  de  RiToli  with 
thsir  shouts.  The  court  carriages,  as  they  returned  emp^ 
fiom  the  reriew,  were  hissed  said  hooted  by  the  angry  crowds, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  capital  had  passed  from  the  cele- 
bntion  of  a/fti  to  a  scene  of  conttemation.  France  bad  let  slip 
the  watdiword,  and  this  might  turn  out  an  advice  or  an  insult, 
aooording  as  the  King  should  understand  and  force  his  gotem* 
mmt  to  understand  it.  He  himself  had  heard  in  the  eTening 
the  renewed  and  prolonged  clamours  of  his  subjects,  indicating 
the  expulsion  of  his  ministers  ftom  the  council.  **  Villele ! 
still  ViU^le  !*'  he  exclaimed,  as  if  annoyed  at  this  unpopularity 
of  his  minister,  and  he  threw  his  sword  upon  a  diair,  like  one 
who  wishes  to  cast  away  also  the  thought  which  besets  him. 

XI. 

Although  the  insult  at  the  review  had  been  confined  to 
some  battalions  of  the  National  Guard,  and  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  citizens  was  innocent  of  the  disrespectful  conduct  of  the 
smaller  number,  the  resentment  at  these  manifestations  amongst 
the  inmates  of  the  Tuileries  fell  upon  the  whole  body.  An 
excess  of  anger,  almost  amounting  to  delirium,  seized  on 
the  royal  femily,  and  communicated  itself  to  the  courtiers. 
The  ladies  above  all  were  imi^lacable ;  for  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  adulation  and  worship,  eveiything  that  broke  through 
this  prestige  of  respect  with  which  they  were  environed, 
amounted  in  their  eyes  to  sacrilege.  Nothing  ever  passes  so 
rapidly  from  terror  to  vengeance  as  the  weakness  of  an  insulted 
woman.  During  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  every  visitor 
to  the  Tmleries  came  laden  with  an  anecdote,  a  fresh  offence, 
or  imther  cause  ot  indignation  against  the  armed  populace  of 
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Paris.  It  almost  resembled  the  same  citj  on  the  SOth  June, 
1791 !  The  Duchess  d*Angoul  me,  full  of  the  memory  of  that 
fatal  day,  which  had  begun  the  humiliation  and  the  executiona 
of  her  family,  conjured  the  King  and  the  Duke  her  husband,  to 
pardon  none  of  these  first  emotions  of  the  multitude,  if  they 
did  not  by  their  indecision  wish  to  encourage  further  and  finid 
excesses.  To  insult  the  ministers,  she  said,  was  nothing  less 
than  to  insult  the  King's  judgment  To  oblige  him  to  dismiss 
his  government  by  disrespectful  clamours,  was  it  not  to  reign 
insteEui  of  him  ?  To  yield  to  the  insolence  of  armed  citizens, 
was  it  not  to  abdicate  to  a  mob?  Where  would' these  new 
Janissaries  stop,  proud  of  having  once  imposed  their  caprices 
on  their  master,  and  incapable  of  governing  themselvea  other- 
wise than  by  their  seditions  ? 

XII. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  court  on  the  evening  oi 
the  20th  April,  when  Marshal  Oudinot  arrived  to  submit  to 
the  King  a  draft  of  the  order  of  the  day,  agreed  upon  8om« 
hours  before,  between  him  and  his  Msjesty,  to  express  to  the 
National  Guard  a  satisfaction  changed  to  anger.  Charles  X., 
whose  countenance  had  altered  as  well  as  his  heart,  listened 
with  an  air  of  distraction  to  the  reading  of  this  order  of  the 
day,  took  it  from  the  marshal's  hand,  crumpled  it  between  his 
fingers,  and  not  having  yet  come  to  any  resolution  with  his 
ministers,  **  That  will  do,**  he  said  to  Uie  marshal ;  "  there 
is  no  hurry,  I  shall  consider  it." 

The  humbled  and  irritated  ministers  arrived  to  hold  m 
council.  The  explosion  of  such  an  insult,  directed  lees  against 
the  crown  than  against  their  system  and  persons ;  the  public, 
and  so  to  speak,  the  national  indication  of  unpopularity,  whidi 
was  reflected  even  upon  the  throne ;  the  shame  and  terror  they 
had  experienced  in  seeing  the  battalions  march  under  the  win- 
dows of  their  residences,  brandishing  their  arms  and  railing  at 
their  names,  all  predisposed  them  to  extreme  measures.  War 
was  declared  between  them  and  public  opinion,  and  they  must 
either  confess  themselves  conquered,  or  vanquish  o^inina 
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selves  by  an  obstinacy  which  would  involve  the  crown  in  their 
quarrel.  The  danger  was  imminent  on  both  sides.  To  yield 
would  be  to  humble  royalty ;  but  to  resist  would  be  to  compro- 
mise it  in  an  unequal  struggle  perhaps  with  the  people.  The 
deliberation  before  the  King  was  long  and  undecided. 
.  M.  de  Vill^le  and  M.  de  Corbiere  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare themselves  for  coercive  measures,  and  advised  the 
disbanding  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris.  They  maintained 
that  this  armed  capital  was  a  just  cause  of  disquiet  to  the 
crown.  The  National  Guards  were  useful  when  the  revolution 
threatened  with  mere  civil  disorders  the  homes  of  the  citizens, 
who  mutually  protect  each  other  against  pillage,  and  thoy  ren- 
dered assistance  to  new  governments ;  but  they  never  failed 
either  to  disband  themselves  in  indolent  indifference,  or  to 
embarrass  the  government  by  a  popular  army,  devoid  of  dis- 
cipline, responsibility,  or  obedience.  An  established  govern- 
ment, they  added,  firm,  and  supported  by  a  regular  army,  should 
be  too  happy  when  the  first  symptoms  of  sedition  furnish  it 
with  the  pretext  or  the  necessity  for  dissolving  these  dangerous 
auxiliaries,  who  pretend  to  combine  in  themselves  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen  and  the  arms  of  the  soldier.  Moreover,  this 
National  Guard,  a  fatal  and  unreasonable  importation  from 
America,  thrown  into  revolt  by  M.  de  Lafayette,  to  whom  it  had 
given  a  dictatorship,  sometimes  agitative,  sometimes  repressive, 
but  at  all  times  superior  to  royalty,  was  it  not  the  first  act  and 
the  last  vestige  of  a  revolution  which  was  not  exhausted  untU 
it  had  extinguished  the  monarchy  in  blood,  and  repudiated  and 
proscribed  M.  de  Lafayette  himself.  After  having  given  to 
itself  for  a  chief,  in  M.  de  Lafayette,  an  aristocratical  renegade, 
had  it  not  also  made  chiefs,  in  the  persons  of  Santerre  and 
Hanriot,  of  plebeian  rebels  and  demagogues  of  the  Faubourgs  ? 
Had  it  not,  with  its  general,  dozed  at  Versailles  during  the 
massacres  of  October  1790  ?  Had  it  not  remained  passive,  or 
been  an  accomplice  at  Paris  during  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries 
by  the  people  on  the  fiOth  June.  Had  it  not  deserted  on  the 
]  0th  August  before  the  bands  which  cannonaded  the  palace  ? 
Did  it  not  hide  itself  on  those  dreadful  days  of  September, 
while  a  handful  of  assassins  sacrificed,  at  their  leisure,  thousands 
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of  victims  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  ?  And  finally,  did  it  not 
witness  unmoved  around  the  scaffold,  for  fourteen  months,  the 
execution  of  the  King,  of  the  Queen,  of  the  royal  family,  and  of 
France,  beheaded  by  a  minority  of  demagogues  ?  Of  what  use 
to  a  monarchy  is  such  an  institution  which  lends  its  strength  to 
everv  faction,  which  authorises  all  seditions,  and  all  the  crimes  of 
the  people  when  it  has  not  itself  to  accomplish  them  ?  Was  not 
the  day  to  be  looked  for  when  the  monarchy,  sustained  by  a 
paid,  disciplined,  and  personal  army,  would  at  length  deliver 
itself  from  that  amphibious  array  of  citizens  who  are  seditious 
when  not  enslaved  ?  And  since  this  day  had  come  of  itself 
why  allow  it  to  pass  in  expectation  of  another,  when  the  outrage 
instead  of  being,  as  at  this  review,  a  simple  tumult,  might  be  a 
revolution  ? 

Three  ministers  alone,  M.  de  Chabrol,  M.  de  Frayssinou8» 
and  the  Duke  de  Doudeauville,  opposed  these  extreme  opinions 
by  others  more  moderate  and  forbearing.  They  represented 
that  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  and  the  Bourbons  were  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  numerous  contracts  since  1814. 
That  the  danger  of  arming  the  ^lite  of  the  citizens  vros  nothing 
in  a  form  of  government  which  supposed  a  parliamentary 
agreement  between  public  opinion  and  the  crown ;  a  species  of 
government  in  which,  while  defending  the  King,  the  National 
Guard  at  the  same  time  defended  the  law.  That  this  armed 
part  of  the  population,  proprietary,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial, was,  by  its  property,  its  commerce,  and  its  industry,  the 
most  interested  in  preserving  all  established  governments, 
because,  in  defending  the  threatened  political  order,  it  pre- 
served at  the  same  time  its  homes  and  its  traffic ;  and  that, 
finally,  even  though  this  National  Guard,  sometimes  embar- 
rassing, more  frequently  useful,  might  be  of  little  assistance  in 
extreme  danger,  there  would  be  an  immense  loss  of  considera- 
tion for  the  crown,  were  it  in  the  face  of  France  and  of  Europe 
to  declare  itself,  by  disbanding  this  force.,  in  flagrant  unpopu- 
larity and  tota!  'ncompatibility  with  the  majority  of  its  own 
capital ;  that  the  wisest  and  most  just  plan  to  pursue  would  be 
not  to  extend  universally  to  all  good  citizens  the  penalty  in- 
ourred  by  a  small  number  of  agitators,  but  to  palliate  the  faulU 
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to  dissemble  the  insulti  to  temporise  m\h  public  opinion,  as 
prompt  in  repenting  as  it  was  easy  to  excite,  to  act  rigoronalj 
|pr  example  sake  against  one  or  two  battalions  which  had  been 
iDOst  prominent  in  the  tumult,  and  to  cast  over  all  the  rest  the 
m^ntlQ  of  oblivion  and  the  amnesty  of  the  crown. 

XIII. 

The  King  would  have  been  easily  won  over  by  these  aiga- 
pients  if  he  had  not  been  ashamed  oif  forfeiting  the  estimation 
of  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  and  the  Duchess  de  Berry  by 
iippearing  to  feel  their  insults  less  than  they  did  themselves, 
l|nd  drawing  upon  himself  in  his  own  family  those  reproaches 
of  weakness  and  concession  which  he  had  himself  so  often,  and 
•p  ui\iustly«  levelled  against  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
Igpiinst  the  reign  of  his  second  brother,  Louis  XVIII. ;  but 
tuiqported  in  his  inflexibility  by  M.  de  Yillele,  M.  de  CorbidPd, 
)C«  de  DamaSi  M.  de  Clermont  Tonnere,  and  M.  de  Peyronnet 
he.  declared  in  iavour  of  ihe  most  irrevocable  measure,  that  of 
tjtie  disbanding. 

The  Duke  de  Doudeauville  felt  it  his  duty,  by  retiring 
from  the  ministry,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  responsibility  of 
an  f^ct  of  which  he  foresaw  the  dangers.  The  King  was  irri- 
tated at  a  resignation  tendered  at  the  moment  he  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  public  opinion. 

The  night  was  employed  by  the  ministers  and  by  Marshal 
Oudinot  in  preventing,  by  an  adequate  distribution  of  troops, 
the  danger  of  any  commotion  which  might  arise  in  Paris,  on 
learning  its  disarmament 

But  Paris  received  this  news  with  all  the  indifference  of  inhe- 
sent  power.  The  court  mistook  this  disdain  for  terror,  and 
(y^lauded  itself  for  its  temerity.  "You  see/*  said  the  Duke 
j^.  Bividre,  '*  that  the  King  can  do  everything  !*'  This  phrsse, 
ipluch  was  incessantly  repeated  to  Charles  X.,  made  him  take 
the  slumber  of  public  opinion  for  the  submission  of  the  people ; 
and  from  that  day  he  contemplated  still  further  daring.  He 
&lt  that  M.  de  YUlile's  popularity  in  Paris  had  been  exhausted 
in  his  service,  and  he  thou^t  of  recalling  from  London,  where 
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he  was  ambaseador,  the  Prince  da  Polignac,  the  real  finrourite 
of  his  heart,  and  the  sheet  anchor  of  his  conacieiice  and  his 
policy.  But  M.  de  YiU^e  foreseeing  in  his  auccessor  the  man 
of  desperate  extremes  kept  him  back  as  much  from  patziotism 
as  ambition. 

The  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  produced 
such  a  reaction  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  press,  that  the 
minister  felt  his  mc^oritj  sinking  from  under  him. 

"  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  support  of  the  government?" 
demanded  Bei^amin  Constant  from  the  tribune.  **In  the 
population  of  Paris  ?  It  has  been  insulted !  In  public  opinion  ? 
'  Tis  in  a  state  of  revolt !  In  the  peerage  ?  The  government 
can  only  rule  it  by  debasing  it  with  a  fresh  infusion  of  un- 
suitable members!  In  the  magistracy?  That  resists  the. 
government  in  the  name  of  justice !" 

*'  Such  a  system,'*  exclaimed  a  member  of  the  centre^ 
"  must  have  an  end,  for  corruption  is  an  inevitable  principle  of 
decomposition  in  the  moral  as  weU  as  the  physical  order  of 
things!" 

"  Ministers  of  the  King,"  said  a  member  of  the  lights 
"  there  remains  for  you  one  more  great  service  to  render  to  the 
throne  and  the  country ;  an  immense  service,  and  the  onfy  one 
that  can  repair  the  evil  you  have  done,  which  is  to  retire! 
You  are  dismissed  by  the  countiy !  All  its  powers  repndista 
you,  even  the  cry  of  *  Vive  U  Boi '  is  an  accusation  against 
you,  for  you  have  stifled  it  on  the  lips  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris-!"  "  The  public  indignation  is  unanimous !"  exclaimed 
General  Sebastiani,  a  member  of  the  left 

The  minister  saw  nothing  before  him  but  enemies.  France 
was  in  expectation,  and  the  King  was  fluctuating  imder  his 
undecided  thoughts.  M.  de  Yill^le  thought  of  sacrificing  some 
of  tho  most  unpopular  of  his  colleagues,  M.  de  Peyronnet, 
M.  de  Corbidre,  and  M.  de  Damas,  to  conciliate  the  Chamber 
and  retain  power  a  few  months  longer.  But  was  he  not  a 
sharer  in  all  the  faults  of  his  colleagues?  The  sacerdotal  party 
had  entangled  him  in  its  snares,  the  court  party  bad  made  him 
disband  the  National  Guard ;  and  he  had  forced  too  many  con- 
cessions  from  the  Chamber  not  to  make  it  repent  of  the  exce^ 

o  * 
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mwe  complaisance  it  had  shown  him ;  everything  condemned 
tiim,  and  perhaps  he  condemned  himself ;  but  in  the  career 
upon  which  he  had  entered,  there  was  no  advancing  and  no 
retreating.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  obstinacy,  and  he 
fixed  on  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


XIV. 


While  waiting  for  the  closing  of  the  session  and  the  passing 
of  the  budget,  which  would  give  him  time  to  prepare  future 
elections,  Uie  minister  proposed  to  gratify  public  opinion  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  in  which  the  generous  instinct  of 
French  humanity  and  sympathy  was  deeply  interested.  He 
first  signed  a  treaty  with  England  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  a  shameful  species  of  commerce  which  continued 
to  dishonour  civilisation  (in  France)  up  to  1848,  when  slavery 
was  finally  abolished  by  the  republic.  He  also  signed  with 
England  and  Russia  a  convention  relative  to  Greece,  by  which 
the  three  courts  assumed  the  protection  of  that  country,  which 
was  to  continue  nominally  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  but 
should  govern  itself  independently,  and  only  pay  an  annual 
subsidy  to  the  Porte.  This  convention,  which  was  considered 
at  Constantinople  as  an  unwarrantable  intervention  in  the 
secular  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  was  fbllowed,  on  the  6th 
July,  by  another  diplomatic  act,  by  which  the  three  protecting 
powers  of  the  Greek  revolution  threatened  the  Porte  with  a 
direct  and  armed  alliance  with  Greece,  if  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment persisted  in  declining  their  conciliating  intervention. 

By  this  act  a  new  power  in  Europe  was  called  into  existence, 
the  whole  bearing  of  which  was  not  yet  fully  understood  by  any 
of  the  intervening  parties.  It  opened  the  Mediterranean,  and 
g^ve  up  Asia  Minor  to  the  successors  of  Peter  the  Great 
Being  signed  by  England  to  please  Russia,  by  Russia  to  mo- 
nopolise European  and  Asiatic  popularity  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  £kist,  and  by  France  with  her  eyes  shut  to  gratify 
a  generous  feeling  of  public  compassion,  it  separated  in  Greece 
two  inoompatibla  raoee,  enraged  to  madness  against  eadi  other, 
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but  it  created  in  future  for  Europe  a  policy  of  distrust,  of 
watchfulness,  and  of  extreme  danger  at  Constantinople. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  some  anticipation  of  its 
approaching  dissolution ;  and  the  different  parties  prepared  bj 
desperate  coalitions  to  struggle  against  death.  M.  de  Lezar- 
didre,  a  rojalist  member  of  influential  eloquence,  of  upright 
character,  and  rationally  attached  to  the  monarchy,  attempted 
to  enlighten  the  crown  on  the  dangers  it  was  about  to  brave  in 
defence  of  its  ministers. 

*'  A  general  uneasiness,"  he  said  at  the  last  sitting  of  the 
session,  "  hangs  over  the  country ;  a  fresh  nomination  of 
French  peers  is  anticipated,  to  modify  the  majority  in  that 
assembly ;  and  even  the  dissolution  of  this  Chamber  is  spoken 
of;  violent  measures  are  talked  about,  and  the  general  anxiety 
is  at  its  height.'*  He  then  called  on  the  minister  for  explana- 
tions calculated  to  dissipate  these  suspicions.  "  We  are  about 
to  separate  in  the  midst  of  general  disquietude,**  exclaimed 
M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  a  man  impassioned  in  his  love  for  the 
monarchy  to  such  a  degree  as  unintentionally  to  further  the 
animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the  throne  against  the  ministers. 
'*  What  shall  we  say  to  our  constituents  ?*'  demanded  M.  de  La- 
bourdonnaie  with  gloomy  vehemence.  Harsh  questions  were 
exchanged  amidst  the  tumult  between  these  gentlemen  and  M. 
de  Peyronnet ;  and  it  was  loudly  demanded  that  the  minister 
should  be  called  to  order  by  the  Chamber.  '*  It  is  he  who  has 
questioned  me  that  ought  to  be  called  to  order,"  proudly  replied 
M.  de  Peyronnet.  "  It  is  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  whom  I  am 
never  in  die  habit  of  addressing,  except  in  reply !" 

On  the  following  day,  without  condescending  to  any  further 
discussion  with  the  public,  the  royal  prerogative,  changed  by 
ministers  into  insult,  was  exercised  without  any  preamble,  and 
declared  itself  incompatible  with  the  elective  representation  of 
the  country,  as  it  had  declared  itself  incompatible  with  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  prepared 
to  wrench  from  the  nation,  ly  dint  of  influence,  or  administra- 
tive coercion,  some  unknown  complaisant  and  slavish  repre- 
sentation, more  popular  than  the  people,  and  more  monarchical 
than  the  Chamber  of  1815 !    The  delirium  which  had  aaiaaii 
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Upon  the  King  had  communicated  itself  to  M  de  YilUle.  A 
government  which  seeks  for  impossibilities  is  sure  to  meet 
with  a  nullity.  All  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  court 
and  church  parties,  seemed  to  anticipate  the  greatest  oalamitiea 

XV. 

At  this  period  Manuel,  who  was  a  victim  to  the  anger  ot 
the  royalists  and  the  forgetfulness  of  the  liberals,  died  in 
obscurity  and  indigence  at  the  Chateau  of  Maison,  belonging 
to  M.  Laffitte,  of  whom  he  was  the  friend  and  guest.  The 
revolutionary  party  did  not  exhibit  less  ingratitude  towards 
this  orator  than  the  monarchical  party.  He  had  no  one  to 
console  him  but  Beranger,  whose  heart,  devoid  of  envy  and 
ambition,  loved  in  Manuel  the  antique  stamp  of  the  premature, 
taut  intxepid,  moderate,  and  upright  republican.  Manuel  was 
more  remarkable  for  character  than  eloquence ;  he  preferred 
action  to  speech,  and  was  better  adapted  for  office  than  pariia- 
mentary  debate.     Bdranger  said  of  him : — 

"  I  have  never  known  but  one  man  from  whom  I  should 
feel  it  impossible  to  separate  if  he  had  attained  power.  With 
his  unshaken  good  sense,  the  more  capable  he  was  of  giving 
good  counsel,  the  more  his  modesty  led  him  to  seek  for  men 
of  whose  reason  he  approved.  When  his  resolutions  were  once 
taken,  he  carried  them  through  with  firmness  and  without 
boasting;  and  if  they  were  inspired  by  another,  which  but 
rarely  happened,  he  did  not  fail  to  give  him  all  the  honour. 
Such  was  Manuel,  to  whom  his  country  still  owes  a  tomb.  I 
would  have  followed  him  blindfold  through  every  path  it  had 
been  necessary  for  him  to  take,  certain  of  returning  soon  to 
the  modest  asylum  which  we  shall  share  together.  Though  a 
patrie^i^^ove  all  he  had  retired  into  private  life  without  ill- 
hiomouj^  without  x^ental  reservation,  without  slandering  any 
opft,  aadilllthQDt  despiuriiig  of  the  country.  Though  solely 
OQcnpieA  ^th  the  happiness  of  France,  if  that  happiness  had 
been  aooomplished  by  any  other  than  himself  his  joy  would 
not  haya^  b^  the  less.  I  have  never  met  a  man  less  ambi- 
tjpos  cnrm  of  funa.    The  wuoapUoitj  of  his-mannen  made  him 
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loTe  a  ooontxy  life.    The  most  gentle  affections  were  united  in 
hifl  heart  with  the  most  elevated  sentiments. 

"  Political  friends  never  sufficiently  appreciated  his  worth ; 
hut  whenever  any  emharrassment  occurred,  or  danger  threat- 
ened, eveiy  one  hastened  to  have  recourse  to  his  imperturbable 
reason  and  his  unshaken  courage.  His  talent  in  this  respect 
resembled  their  friendship  that  it  was  in  critical  moments  he  had 
the  greatest  plenitude  of  it,  and  that  many  of  those  makers  of 
phrases  that  are  called  orators,  bowed  their  heads  before  him." 

This  judgment,  of  one  who  was  so  capable  of  appreciating 
his  fellow  men,  constitutes  the  noblest  epitaph  for  ManueL 
Though  it  might  be  liable  to  challenge  if  it  had  been  written 
in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  against  the  Bourbons  by  the  party 
poet,  it  becomes  an  hrrefragable  testimony  when  written  by 
Beranger,  cooled  down  and  matured  by  years,  pronouncing  his 
sentence  with  the  impartiality  of  age,  and  with  the  high 
sagacity  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  thinkers  of  his  day. 

Manuel  was  only  fifty-two  years  old,  the  age  of  politicians. 
His  funeral,  like  that  of  Foy  and  the  Duke  de  Lianoourt,  was 
a  muster  of  liberal  and  revolutionazy  opinions.  The  struggle 
between  the  government  and  the  opposition  was  becoming  so 
animated  and  so  impassioned  that  each  distinguished  tomb 
became,  as  it  were,  a  field  of  batUe  between  the  parties. 

XVI. 

The  King,  as  if  to  console  himself  for  the  coldness  or  the 
insults  of  his  capital,  went,  accompanied  by  his  ministers,  to 
visit  his  camps  at  St.  Omer.  The  acclamations  of  the  army 
avenged  him  for  the  murmurings  of  Paris,  and  he  subsequently 
continued  his  journey  to  the  fortified  places  in  the  departments 
of  the  North,  where  the  royalist  and  military  spirit  of  the 
populace  hailed  his  appearance  with  homage  and  enthusiasm. 
A  political  object  was  ascribed  to  this  journey;  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  King  was  thus  proclaiming  from  amidst  his 
camps  a  species  of  dictatorship  through  which  he  claimed,  in 
lieu  of  popularity,  those  concessions  from  representative  liberty 
which  the  Paris  opposition  made  so  bitter  to  him. 
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The  ministry,  as  if  it  had  derived  fresh  boldness  from  the. 
applause  of  the  army  and  the  provinces,  nominated  seventy-six 
new  peers  to  the  upper  Chamber,  a  coup  d'itat^  in  their  opinion, 
calcinated  to  repair  that  of  the  6th  September  by  M.  Decazea, 
who  had  liberalized  the  peerage,  and  swarmed  it  with  marshals, 
generals,  and  administrators  of  the  Empire,  while  M.  de  Vill^le, 
by  this  new  emission  of  the  royal  prerogative,  swamped  it 
with  bishops,  emigrants,  and  avowed  chiefs  of  the  sacerdotal 
party,  such  as  M.  de  Roug^  and  M.  de  Sesmaisons ;  but  in 
seeking  to  strengthen  it  thus  as  regarded  the  Church,  he  made 
it  unpopular  as  regarded  the  crown.  The  resistance  made  by 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  some  retrograde  measures  of  the 
government,  such  as  the  laws  on  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
on  sacrilege,  on  the  forced  conversion  of  stock,  and  on  the 
press,  had  ^ven  great  moral  authority  to  this  political  body 
in  public  opinion ;  but  in  depriving  it  of  its  independence 
M.  de  VillMe  had  also  deprived  it  of  its  credit.  Every  govern- 
ment that  forces  the  springs  of  its  constitution  must  break 
them.  The  peerage,  which  might  have  been  a  support  to  the 
throne  in  1830,  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  ministerial 
decoration,  dragged  into  unpopularity  and  involved  in  the 
fJEdl  of  the  monarchy. 

The  elections,  so  boldly  faced  by  M.  de  Villdle,  were  fixed 
for  the  17th  November,  for  the  district  electoral  colleges,  and 
the  24th  November  for  those  of  the  departments.  The  5th 
February  1828,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Chamber.  The  censorship  which  had  been  re- 
established after  the  commotion  at  the  review  of  the  National 
Guard,  was  withdrawn  as  a  signal  of  security  to  the  country, 
and  to  leave  to  public  opinion  the  appearance  of  a  free  exercise 
of  representative  sovereignty. 

XVII. 

These  were  elections  of  anger  and  vengeance,  in  which  the 
violence  of  public  resentment  stifled  all  prudence  and  moderation 
in  the  electoral  colleges.  The  most  ultra-royalists  of  the  Cham- 
ber made  oommon  canse  with  xeyolutiomstB  the  most  implacable 
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againsf  the  house  of  Bourbon,  to  overturn  the  ministry  by  their 
united  efforts.     The  only  pledge  required  from  their  candidates 
by  these  two  parties,  so  madly  joined  together,  was  one  com- 
mon hostility  to  M.  de  Vill^le.     Journals  of  the  most  opposite 
politics,  such    as  the   Constitutionnel,    and    the  Journal  de$ 
Dibats,  lent  their  aid  to  the  candidates,  and  swore  to  support 
their  natural  enemies,  provided  those  candidates  became  still 
more  inimical  to  the  government.   The  liberals  enthusiastically 
recommended  to  the  electoral  committees  of  the  departments 
the  ultra-royalists  the  new  allies  of  their  hatred,   such  as 
MM.  Hyde  de   Neuville,  Labourdonnaie,    De  Lalot,  L^zar- 
di^re,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  De  Cordoue  and  Cambon.     The 
royalists,  on  their  side,  openly  patronised  those  names  they 
had  abused  for  fifteen  years  past,  as  symbols  of  the  revolution, 
of  Bonapartism,  or  of  the  republic,  Lafayette,  Dupont  (de  TEure) 
Benjamin  Constant,    Laffitte,    Casimir   Perier,    Gerard,  and 
Labbey  de  Pompi^res ;  caudidateship  became  a  mixture  of  all 
conflicting  opinions,  for  which  the  only  profession  of  faith  re- 
quired by  the  blended  parties  was  one  of  enmity  against  a 
repudiated  government. 

Both  parties,  however,  were  not  long  in  expiating  the 
immorality  of  this  unnatural  coalition ;  the  liberals  being 
punished  for  it  by  the  Polignac,  or  coup  d'Stat  ministry,  and 
the  royalists  by  a  revolution ;  but  parties  have  no  other 
prudence  than  factious  gratification,  and  no  other  moral  prin- 
ciple than  their  passions.  Peoples,  like  kings,  have  their 
moments  of  delirium,  in  which  every  ray  of  conscience  is 
obscured  by  the  bubbling  of  their  anger.  France,  undecided 
and  astonished  at  this  concert  of  journals  and  oppositions, 
seemed  to  have  made  peace  for  some  days  with  herself,  in 
order  to  send  from  all  parts  enemies  against  the  ministry, 
without  once  asking  if  they  were  not  also  enemies  to  the 
monarchy.  This  was  the  error  of  the  royalists,  the  cunning 
of  the  liberals,  and  the  heedlessness  of  the  people.  But  the 
precipitate  conduct  of  the  ministry,  which  had  hoped  to  surprise 
the  opposition  unprovided  with  candidates,  did  not  give  tlie 
country  time  to  reflect.  All  voted  with  entliusiasm  against 
a  ministry  which  had  irritated  one  party  and  worn  out  the  othar. 
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On  the  first  ballot  Paris  nominated  the  eight  oppodlaoni 
candidates;  and  the  intoxication  of  this  triumph  exhibited 
itielf  amongst  the  people  <m  the  same  evening  in  a  tomnl- 
tnoos  ovation,  in  seditious  cries,  and  insults  to  all  iiho  did 
not  illuminate  their  houses  for  the  public  joy..  Cries  of 
** Long  live  the  Emperor!  Long  live  the  oppositionl  Lampft 
in  your  windows!  '*  detonations  of  powder  bursting  forti^  in 
the  streets,  at  the  doon,  under  the  caniagea  of  the  princes^ 
or  thrown  by  the  populace  at  the  gendarmerie  and  tbe  police, 
with  barricades  on  the  Boulevards,  all  those  preludes,  in  short, 
of  revolution,  occasioned  charges  of  cavalr?  a^d  voUeys  of 
musketiy  against  the  people. 

These  sanguinary  scenes  of  disorder  and  suppression,  thoqgh 
subsiding  in  the  daytime,  were  renewed  in  greater  number  and 
with  greater  rage  the  following  night.    The  populace  of  the 
Faubourgs  streamed  into  the  city  through  Porte  St  Denis 
and  Porte  St  Martin,  with  cries  of  "  Lamps !  lamps  !*'    The 
shops  were  all  closed  (m  their  route,  the  windows  were  illumi 
nated  at  their  threats,  barricades  rose  from  the  streets  as  high 
as  the  first  floors  of  the  houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  citizens 
were  invaded  by  the  conquerors  of  these  popular  fortifications 
M.  de  Fitzjames,  colonel  of  the  18th  regiment  of  the  line,  re- 
turned the  firing  of  the  populace,  and  blood  flowed  without 
distinction  from  the  merely  curious  as  well  as  from  the  guilty ; 
the  foot  of  the  barricades  was  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
citizens,  the  most  populous  quarters  of  Paris  resounded  with 
the  volleys  of  the  troops,  the  public  mind  was  overcast,  and  the 
ministers  were  reproached  with  having  themselves  fomented 
these  factious  disturbances,  to  alarm  the  departments  as  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  opposition  in  the  capital,  and  to  seek  for  a  base 
popularity  by  the  shedding  of  blood.     These  calumnies,  which 
were  uttered  by  all  parties,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  and  revived  in  the  departments,  instead  of  soothing, 
the  hatred  agednst  ministers. 

The  aristocratic  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments,  upon 
which  the  King  reckoned  for  a  miyority  in  favour  of  his  policy, 
yielded  almost  everywhere  to  the  royalist  and  revolutionary 
coalition ;  though  on  seeing  amongst  the  candidates  put  in 
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nomination  for  departments  such  monarchical  names  as  those 
of  Hyde  de  NeuviUe,  Agier,  Lalot,  and  Bertin,  ministers 
thought  that  they  must  necessarily  be  all  friends  of  the  crown. 

The  names  of  the  deputies  elected  under  the  influence  of 
this  coalition  disappointed  all  the  hopes  of  the  ministry,  aston- 
ished the  opposition  itself  at  the  immensity  of  its  yictory,  dis- 
mayed the  King,  and  left  nothing  to  M.  de  Villdle  but  a  choice 
between  retirement  and  a  coup  d'itat ;  but  the  latter  altemar 
tive  was  repugnant  to  the  prudence  and  the  foresight  of  the 
minister.  He  had  strained  by  fatal  compliances  the  springs 
of  the  government  of  opinion,  but  he  had  not  in  his  disposi- 
tion either  fanaticism  or  temerity  enough  to  risk  the  crown  for 
the  sake  of  popularity  amongst  the  clergy  and  the  ultra- 
rovalists. 

He  attempted  some  arrangement  with  the  party  of  MM.  de 
Labourdonnaie  and  Hyde  de  NeuYille,  and  was  answered  by 
threats  of  accusation.  He  received  some  propositions  of  alliance 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  which  would  have  prolonged 
his  reign  but  ruined  his  character.  These  negociations,  without 
any  possible  result,  had  at  bottom  no  other  object  than  to  give 
tlie  King  time  to  form  a  cabinet  of  compromises,  which  would 
presorve  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  crown,  without 
confessing  a  humiliating  defeat  in  the  face  of  the  Chamber,  of 
the  country,  or  of  Europe.  He  retired  at  length  amidst  the 
cheering  of  both  liberals  and  royalists. 

The  first  of  these  could  not  pardon  him,  and  with  reason, 
for  his  needless  concessions,  without  limit,  and  even  without  the 
excuse  of  fanaticism,  to  the  sacerdotal  party,  whose  favour  bound 
to  him  the  conscience  of  the  King  and  the  complicity  of  the 
congregation  ;  his  subordination  to  that  dominating  sect  avowed 
by  the  presence  of  M.  de  Henneville  at  the  head  of  his  cabinet ; 
his  laws  against  the  press  which  conferred  upon  the  clergy  the 
preliminary  censorship  of  the  human  mind ;  his  law  of  sacri- 
lege restoring  uuder  another  name  the  religious  burnings  of  the 
inquisition;  the  second  censorship  of  the  journals  brutally 
gagging  public  opinion  under  a  government  of  opinion  ;  the  law 
on  the  right  of  primogeniture,  persecuting  equality  even  on  the 
hearth  and  in  the  hearts  of  fiatheia  and  sons ;  his  dis- 
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banding  of  the  National  Guard,  thus  humbling  and  disarming 
the  capital  by  the  hands  of  its  King,  to  punish  a  clamour 
against  a  monkish  order,  and  to  avenge  the  unpopularitj  of  a 
minister ;  and  finally,  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  which 
was  an  idle  appeal  to  France  against  the  independence  of  its 
representatives. 

The  royalists,  still  more  implacable  in  their  hatred  against 
M.  de  Vill^le,  hastened  to  forget,  like  all  victorious  parties,  tlie 
immense  services  which  this  orator,  party  chief  and  minister, 
had  rendered  them.     The  skilful  discussion  of  public  affiurs  in 
the  tribune,  the  moderation  inspired  by  his  reason  and  his 
prudence  in  the  private  councils  of  party ;  the  patience  of  his 
legitimate  ambition  during  the  early  years  of  his  credit  with 
the  Chamber  ;  the  support  generously  afforded  by  his  eloquence 
and  his  votes  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  his  disinter- 
ested services  without  a  department  in  the  Richelieu  ministry ; 
his  zeal  in  the  difficult  task  of  preserving  the  harmony  so 
essential  between  the  ultra-royalists  of  the  Chamber  and  the 
£jng*8  government  compelled  to  refuse  itself  to  their  passions ; 
the  reconciliation  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  of 
which  he  constituted  himself  the  negociator  and  the  personifi- 
cation during   the   latter  years  of  the  preceding  reign;   the 
transition  from  one  reign  to  the  other  happily  accomplished 
under  his  auspices;  the  charter  ratified,  sworn  to,  and   up  to 
that  period  maintained  by  Charles  X. ;  the  finances  and  public 
credit  raised  to  the  most  prosperous  condition  ;  the  confidence 
inspired  by  the  minister  in  capitalists,  in  the  bank,  and  in 
public  industry  ;  a  bold  and  politic  war  accomplished  in  Spain, 
to  the  glory  of  Fi-ance  and  the  advantage  of  the  crown  ;  a  naval 
intervention  in  Greece  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  other 
Christian  powers  ;  a  descent  on  Africa  suspended,  but  premedi- 
tated and  prepared,  to  avenge  the  honour  of  the  French  name, 
and  to  repeat,  after  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years,  the  war 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar  against  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
finally,  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants,  that  consolidation  of 
fortunes,  patiently  concocted,  boldly  attempted,  and  happily 
accomplished  in  five  years'  administration.     These  are  things 
which  the  passion  of  the  royalist  party  hastened  to  forget, 
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being  more  prone  to  human  ingratitude  than  to  humble  thank- 
fulness. But  this  is  what  posterity  will  never  forget ;  M.  de 
Vill^le,  it  will  say,  was  not  a  statesman,  but  he  was  a  man  cal- 
culated for  govemment,  and  more  than  that — he  was  an  honest 
man.  As  the  minister  of  Louis  XVIII.  he  would  have  saved 
the  Restoration ;  but  as  the  minister  of  Charles  X.,  he  could 
only  retard  its  fall ;  his  error  was  that  he  did  not  retire  before 
the  law  of  sacrilege,  and  the  law  on  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
of  which  he  did  not  approve,  though  he  conceded  them  to  the 
court  and  the  clergy  to  save  at  least  the  charter.  He  fell  a 
victim  at  the  same  time  to  the  priesthood  which  he  had  served 
too  much,  to  the  royalists  whom  he  had  restrained,  and  to  the 
press  which  he  had  irritated.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de 
Labourdonnaie,  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  M.  de  Lafayette,  M. 
Sebastiaui,  and  M.  Casimir  Perier  rejoiced  in  the  blind 
confusion  of  party  at  his  fall ;  but  they  were  not  long  in  expi- 
ating the  folly  of  their  joy  ;  they  were  about  to  tear  each  other 
upon  his  ruin,  for  they  had  now  no  one  to  separate  them. 

XVIII. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  burst  forth  in  the  midst 
of  this  conflagration  of  parties,  and  on  the  eve  of  M.  de  Vill^le's 
retirement,  as  if  to  illumine  his  decline  with  one  last  ray  of 
good  fortune.  Public  opinion,  however,  ascribed  mora  the 
glory  of  this  event  to  itself  than  to  the  minister.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  which  caused  the  des- 
tructive cannonading  in  Navarino  Bay  without  orders  and 
without  pretext ;  and  history  must  at  length  admit,  since  it  is 
ihe  conscience  of  nations  without  probity,  that  the  European 
admirals  who  commanded  the  combined  fleets  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  assumed  to  tliemselves  the  glory  of  this 
untoward  event,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  leave  it  to  their  memory. 
The  following  are  the  facts. 

We  have  seen  that  by  a  convention  between  the  three 
powers,  Russia,  France,  and  England  had  assumed  an  armed 
arbitration  between  Greece  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  At 
this  period  Greece,  after  having  destroyed  in  succes&iAw.  \3i^a^ 
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Turkish  ftrmies  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Saltan  M.'^i'*wmji 
to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  was  sinking  at  lengtlx  under  Che 
Egyptian  armies,  summoned  to  the  aid  of  Islamjpm,  end  com 
manded  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  vassal  of  the  Sultan^  end  ton 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egjpt  Ibrahim  haying  reoonquoredl 
the  Morea  idth  his  troops,  and  being  master  ^  the  see  bj 
means  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  assembled  in  the 
Bay  of  Navaiino,  was  patiently  awaiting  the  result  of  the  nege- 
ciations  between  the  allied  powers  and  the  Sultan,  prepexed  %x 
execute  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  might  intervene,  and 
to  evacuate  or  retain  possession  of  Greece.  An  armietifit  o( 
one  month  had  been  concluded  between  the  belligerent  partiee 
to  give  time  to  negociations,  which  was  to  expire  on  the  20th, 
October.  No  declaration  of  war  had  been  proclaimed  against 
the  Porte;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tacit  peace  existed,  d#  faOo 
and  dejurt,  between  the  Christian  powers  and  the  commander* 
in-ohief  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The  three  admirals,  Count 
Heyden  commanding  the  Russian  squadron,  Oodrington,  the 
English,  and  De  Kigny,  the  French,  were  cruising  off  the  coast 
of  the  Morea,  as  mediators  and  not  as  enemies,  and  maintain- 
ing a  daily  communication  with  Ibrahim.  They  merely  required 
of  him  temporising  measures  and  a  cessation  of  hos^des 
against  the  Greeks,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  propriety  of 
which  Ibrahim  himself  felt  and  acquiesced  in,  wliile  waiting 
the  result  of  the  negociation  then  pending  at  Constantinople. 

XIX. 

During  this  species  of  tacit  truce,  the  combined  Egyptian 
and  Ottoman  fleets  were  at  anchor,  ranged  in  three  lines  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  protected  by  the  forts  of  Navarino. 
They  consisted  of  ninety  vessels,  of  which  four  were  line  of 
battle  ships,  sixteen  frigates,  and  thirty  sloops  of  war,  the  im- 
mense naval  armament  of  the  entire  Levant  They  were 
commanded  by  Tahyr  Pacha,  and  had  on  board  sixteen  thousand 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops.  Though  imposing  in  appear 
ance,  this  fleet  appeared  full  of  confidence  and  security,  neither 
Turkey  nor  Egypt  being  at  war  with  an;  of  the  neyal  powers  of 
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Europe,  and  it  occupied  only  one  side  of  the  Baj  of  Nanurino, 
as  if  to  leave  room  for  the  fleets  of  the  allied  powers  in  a 
neutral  sea.  The  whole  naval  force  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  was 
thus  collected  by  its  fatal  confidence  into  one  funeral  pile,  as  it 
were,  to  be  ignited  and  consumed  at  one  blow  by  the  fire  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  prepared  for  any  act  of  hostility,  and  even 
the  commander-in-chief,  Ibrahim,  whether  confiding  in  the 
rights  of  nations,  or  unable  to  reply  on  his  own  authority,  to 
the  impatient  requirements  of  the  admirals,  had  left  his  head 
quarters  at  Navarino  for  a  few  days,  to  visit  his  army  in  ihe 
Peloponnesus.  The  first  truce  exacted  from  the  Porte  by  the 
allied  powers  was  to  expire  on  the  SOth  October  1627 ;  but 
other  truces,  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  distance,  and  by  the 
slowness  of  so  difficult  a  mediation,  had  been  admitted  in  fact, 
therefore  there  could  be  no  motive  for  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  European  admirals,  before  a 
formal  and  preliminary  declaration  of  hostilities. 

Their  three  squadrons  having  entered  the  bay,  had  come  to 
anchor,  with  the  most  pacific  appearance,  alongside  the  Turkish 
vessels,  the  principal  officers  of  which  were  on  shore  in  perfect 
security.*  The  laws  of  peace  and  war,  neutrality,  &ir  dealing, 
and  humanity,  all  required  from  the  commandants  of  these 
three  squadrons  an  imposing  attitude,  it  is  true,  in  conformity 
with  the  intentions  of  their  respective  nations ;  but  also  an 
inoffensive  one  towards  a  still  friendly  fleet  Such  were  the 
written  instructions  of  the  three  admirals ;  but  impelled  by  the 
breath  of  that  popular  ardour  which  inflamed  at  that  moment 
the  spirit  of  religion,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity  in  favour  of 
Greece,  and  impatient  to  signalise  themselves  at  all  risks  by 
the  semblance  of  an  exploit  at  the  head  of  the  naval  forces  Ox 


*  This  ]g  an  error.  The  combined  fleetf  were  lying  to  at  tiie  entranoe 
of  the  bay  on  the  20th  October,  1827,  the  day  on  which  the  truce  expired ; 
when  the  Dartmouth  frigate.  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Fcllowes,  was  sent  in  bj 
Sir  Edward  Codrington  to  make  some  communication,  but  was  fired  on  by 
one  of  the  Turkiilh  vessclii,  probably  mistaking  its  approach  Tor  an  act  of 
hostility.  Sir  Thomas  Fellowes  immediately  returned  the  fine,  and  the 
comlmMd  fleets  making  sail  into  the  bay  the  aotim  nnamdably  ccin- 
menoed.— ^RAifSLATORi 
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Christendom,  these  admirals  no  longer  took  instructions  hom 
BJkj  one  but  themselves.  They  depended  on  public  favour  to 
justify  to  their  governments  and  to  Europe  an  effusion  of 
blood,  the  fieuilt  of  which  would  be  easily  oounCerbalanced  in 
public  opinion  by  a  popular  victory.  The  verbal,  or  tacit  in- 
structions  received  by  these  admirals  on  their  departure  from 
the  fanatics  of  the  Grecian  cause  at  London,  at  St  Petersburj^ 
and  at  Parb,  gave  them  a  latitude  and  an  encouragement  to 
dare  everything  even  beyond  their  written  orders. 

Public  spirit  outran  the  intentions  of  the  govemmentB. 
The  allied  powers  had  formally  interdicted  the  commandante 
of  their  squadrons  from  every  act  of  aggression ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  subsequently  William  IV.,  who  was  then  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  in  presenting  Admiral  Codrington 
with  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  said  to  him  with  an  emphatic 
militaiy  gesture  :  **  Go  and  attack  them !  "*  Russia  was  too 
much  interested  in  seeking  popularity,  by  a  brilliant  interven- 
tion, amongst  six  millions  of  fellow  Christians  of  its  own  Greek 
church  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  to  make  a  show  of  further 
scruples.  France,  still  more  interested  than  the  other  two 
powers  in  not  destroying  in  the  Mediterranean  the  naval  force 
of  a  friendly  nation,  the  only  counterpoise  to  the  fleets  of 
England  or  of  Russia  in  the  East,  had  confided  its  squadron  to 
a  young  and  ambitious  officer  of  reputation,  delighted  at  so 
rare  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  his  name  and  his  flag,  in 
a  cause  which  insured  beforehand  a  pardon  for  every  excess  of 
courage. 

XX. 

A  cannon  shot  fired  by  chance  or  premeditation,  from  some 
vessel  or  other,  amidst  this  confusion  of  five  squadrons  in  the 
same  harbour,  afforded  a  pretext  or  a  signal  for  the  engage- 
ment. The  English  admiral,  who  commanded  the  whole  as 
senior  officer,  being  sure  of  the  concurrence  of  his  two  col- 
leagues, poured  the  first  broadside  into  the  Ottoman  fleet ;  while 

*  Our  retdert  will  recollect  the  Uoonio  ezpresuon :  "  Go  it,  Ned !" 
ascribed  to  Hii  Royal  Highneis  on  tlus  oooaikn.— Trakslatob. 
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Admiral  de  Rignj  and  Admiral  Hejden  opened  their  fire  upon 
tho  vessels  still  silent  which  were  nearest  them.  A  continuous 
cannonade  from  the  broadsides  of  the  three  squadrons,  crushed 
and  demolished  the  Turkish  vessels  one  after  another.  Motion- 
loss  At  anchor,  crowded  together,  and  communicating  to  each 
other  the  flames  which  devoiured  them,  the  Turks  and  Eg3'p- 
tians  returned  the  fire  of  the  Christians  with  all  the  intrepidity 
of  fatalism.  Their  batteries,  extinguished  by  the  waves  amidst 
which  they  were  sinking,  maintained  the  fire,  however,  as  long 
as  they  could  get  a  gun  to  bear  on  the  enemy  ;  their  vessels 
scattered  in  the  air  by  the  explosion  of  their  magazines,  covered 
the  sky  with  smoke,  and  the  waves  with  their  fragments  ;  the 
rigging  being  cut  by  the  bullets,  or  destroyed  by  the  flames,  the 
burning  hulls  of  their  vessels  drifted  upon  the  rocks.  In  two 
hours'  carnage  eight  thousand  of  their  sailors  strewed  the  decks 
or  the  waves  with  their  dead  and  dying  bodies,  while  scarcely 
a  few  hmidred  men  wounded  on  board  the  European  squadrons 
by  the  batteries  on  shore,  attested  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the 
surprised  and  slaughtered  Ottomans.  When  the  smoke  had 
dissipated,  nothing  was  visible  of  the  ninety  vessels  which  had 
constituted  the  Turkish  armament  a  few  short  hours  before,  but 
the  shattered  and  burning  fragments,  thrown  by  the  waves  as 
an  expiation  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  new-born  Greece. 

Such  was,  not  the  victory,  but  the  execution  of  Xavarino. 
It  was  imparted  to  Asia  by  a  cry  of  horror,  while  a  shout  of 
deliverence  hailed  it  in  Greece,  and  acclamations  of  enthusiasm 
applauded  it  in  Europe.  When  the  delirium  of  joy  had  cooled 
down,  however,  Europe  hesitated  as  to  the  name  it  should  give 
to  this  conflagration  of  two  friendly  fleets  ;  for  though  it  seemed 
heroic  to  some,  it  was  looked  upon  as  incendiarism  by  others. 
It  was  finally  hushed  up,  lest,  by  scrutinising  the  matter  too 
closely,  some  iniquitous  myster}'  might  be  found  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  said  that  Admiral  de  Higny,  though  at  first  intoxicated 
with  the  popularity  which  the  cause  of  Greece  threw  on  his 
participation  in  this  naval  destruction  of  Navarino.  ultimately 
reproached  himself  with  a  glory  which  was  not  fully  justified 
by  his  conscience  ;  and  that  his  scruples  on  the  subject  rendered 
his  life  unliappj  and  hastened  his  premature  death. 
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But  France,  the  moment  the  news  became  known,  saw 
nothing  in  it  but  a  triumph  for  religion,  for  liberty,  and  for  the 
national  honour ;  and  if  anything  could  restore  to  the  King  and 
to  M.  de  Vill^le  the  popularity  they  had  lost,  they  would  haTO 
found  it  in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  as  they  had  already  hoped  to 
regain  it  at  Algiers ;  but  popularity  is  a  fugitive  good,  while  its 
opposite  is  implacable.  Charles  X.  equally  experienced  this  at 
Algiers  and  NaTarino. 


BOOK  FORTY-SEVENTH. 

Administration  of  M.  de  Martignac — The  department  of  Poblio  Instmotion 
b  offered  to  KL  de  Chateaubriand,  and  refused  by  him — It  is  accepted 
by  M.  de  Vatim^snil — M.  Koyer  CoUard  is  nominated  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies— Speech  from  the  throne ;  the  address  of 
the  Deputies — Reply  of  Charles  X. — M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  is  appointed 
to  the  Admiralty,  M.  Fentrier  minister  of  public  worship,  and  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  ambassador  to  Aome  —  The  Joumal  det  Dibais^-^ 
Law  on  elections  and  on  the  press — Order  in  Council  against  the 
Jesuits — Effect  of  these  measures — The  Gazette  de  France — M.  de 
Genoude  ;  his  Portrait — End  of  the  Session — Journey  of  Charles  X. 
into  Alsace — Opening  of  the  Session  of  Ij*29-- Prince  de  Polignao's 
profession  of  fiiith  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers — Introduction  of  muni- 
cipal and  departmental  bills ;  discussion  on  them — Withdrawal  of 
these  laws — Fall  of  the  Martignac  ministry — Administration  of  Prince 
de  Polignac — Composition  of  the  new  ministry — Portrait  of  M.  de 
Polignac — 31.  de  Labourdonnaie — M.  de  Bourmont — MM.  de  Montbel, 
Coonroisier,  De  Chabrol,  and  d'Hausses — Lafayette  at  Lyons — Retire- 
ment of  31.  de  Labourdonnaie — M.  Goemon  de  Ranville — MM«  Gnicot 
and  Berryer  are  elected  to  the  Chamber— Opening  of  the  session  of 
1830 — Speech  from  the  throne — Address  of  the  221 — Real  intentionr 
of  M.  de  Polignac — Interview  of  the  author  of  this  history  with 
Charles  X. — The  King's  reply  to  the  address— Prorogation  of  the 
Chambers. 

I. 

In  retiring  from  the  ministry  M.  de  Vill^le  did  not  wish 
to  involve  the  monarchy  in  his  fall.  Though  an  unpopular 
minister  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  loved  his  country, 
the  monarchy,  and  the  King.  He  did  not  dissemble  any  of 
the  dangers  which  his  removal  from  public  affairs  would  create 
for  Charles  X.  These  dangers  did  not  arise  merely  from  his 
enemies ;  they  were  especially  to  be  apprehended  from  his 
friends.  He  sincerely  assisted  the  King  in  tlie  formation  of 
a  ministry  capable  of  replacing  him  in  the  Chambers,  in  which 
there  were  in  appearance  only  two :  a  ministry  of  the  left, 
or  one  of  the  extreme  right     Theso  two  factions  which  had 

4  p 
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coalesced  for  the  elections,  comprised  in  themselves  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Chamber.  If  M.  de  Villele  had  only  thought  of 
making  himself  regretted,  he  would  have  recommended  to  the 
Ring  one  of  these  absolute  parties ;  for  a  ministry  of  the  left, 
by  throwing  the  royalists  and  the  centres  into  a  state  of  alarm, 
would  have  speedUy  deranged  the  assembly,  and  revived  the 
death  struggle  of  1815.  A  ministry  of  the  extreme  right, 
antagonistic  to  public  opinion,  would  also  have  greatly  alienated 
and  frightened  the  centres,  and  thrown  the  crown  into  irreme- 
diable unpopularity.  After  the  experience  of  one  or  other  of 
these,  M.  de  Villile,  regretted  and  declared  to  be  indispensable, 
must  return  victorious  over  the  King  and  over  his  enemies ; 
but  he  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  seek  their  own  advance- 
ment in  the  ruin  of  their  parties,  and  who  declare  their  enmity 
firom  the  very  day  they  are  no  longer  considered  necessary. 

Other  considerations  occupied  the  council  in  its  last 
sitting.  Charles  X.  having  departod  for  Compiegne,  where  he 
relaxed  himself  with  the  chase  after  the  cares  of  the  throne, 
had  confided  to  M.  de  Villele  the  care  of  preparing  for  him  a 
ministry  against  his  return.  **  I  w^h,"  said  the  King,  *'  to 
announce  this  council  to  the  Chambers  on  the  1st  of  January  !" 
This  was  said  with  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  King 
that  M.  de  Yilllle  himself  would  still  be  the  chief  of  this  new 
cabinet ;  but  the  more  clear-sighted  minister  felt  that  this  would 
be  impossible.  He  negociated  actively,  however,  during  the 
King's  absence,  and  arranged  the  appointment  of  some  men 
of  moderate  opinions,  such  as  M.  Portalis,  M.  de  Martignac, 
M.  de  Roy,  and  M.  de  Saint  Cricq,  whose  politics  up  to  that 
period  had  not  been  too  repulsive  either  to  the  right,  to  the 
left,  or  to  the  court ;  but  when  Charles  X.  returned  from  Com- 
piegne, no  combination  had  as  yet  been  effected.  M.  de  VilMle 
having  demanded  more  time,  the  King  consulted  M.  de  Chabrol, 
who  possessed  his  con6dence  in  a  high  degree.  This  gentle- 
man indicated  some  of  the  most  dbtinguished  names  for  a 
cabinet  of  the  extreme  right,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de 
Labourdonnaie,  M.  de  Fitiyames,  and  M.  de  Laferronnajs. 
It  is  probable  that  a  ministry  of  such  ultra-politics  was  proposed 
by  M.  de  Chabrol,  in  concert  with  M.  de  VilUle,  rather  to  test 
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the  sentiments  of  the  King  than  to  induce  him  to  favour  sucli 
a  choice.  The  King  took  ofifence  only  at  the  name  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  ^ho  had  distinguished  the  coaUtion  by  his 
genius  and  boldness  as  a  writer.  He  was  also  repugnant  to 
that  of  M.  de  Laferronnays,  who  had  been  the  companion  in 
childhood  of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  but  who,  in  a  moment  of  just 
anger,  had  applied  to  this  prince  the  language  of  an  oflfended 
gentleman  instead  of  that  of  an  obsequious  courtier.  He 
treated  lightly  the  consistency  and  political  capacity  of  M. 
de  Fit2yames ;  and  he  represented  that  M.  de  Labourdonnaie, 
a  violent  and  aggressive  character,  who  for  five  years  had 
evinced  great  bitterness  against  (f .  de  Vill^le,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  numerous  friends  whom  that  minister  still 
possessed  in  the  Chamber.  Of  all  these  candidates,  proposed 
with  sincerity  or  under  pretence,  one  alone  was  approved  of, 
in  case  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  would  consent  to  accept  him  as 
minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  this  was  M.  de  Laferronnays. 

M.  Lain#  was  sounded ;  but  weary  of  affairs  which  no 
longer  had  charms  for  him  when  unaccompanied  by  great 
dangers,  he  had  withdrawn  from  public  life  iu  philosophical 
indifference.  He  refused  the  department  of  justice  ;  but  he 
proposed  M.  de  Martignac,  his  countryman,  his  emulator,  and 
his  friend.  This  gentleman  being  agreeable  to  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  was  accepted.  M.  Roy  took  the  finance  depart- 
ment again ;  M.  Portalis  that  of  justice  ;  M.  de  Caux,  a  con- 
summate minister,  the  war-office  ;  M.  de  Frayssinous,  public 
instruction  ;  M.  de  Chabrol,  the  admiralty;  M.  de  Belleyme,  a 
young  magistrate,  studious,  active,  moderate,  and  trustworthy, 
was  appointed  prifet  of  police  in  place  of  M.  de  Lavau,  who 
was  suspected  of  too  exclusive  a  devotion  to  the  religious  party. 
M.  de  SaintrCricq  was  placed  at  the  head  of  commerce. 
Neither  of  the  ministers  was  to  preside  in  the  council,  because 
none  of  them  possessed  authority  sufficiently  established  in 
public  opinion  to  give  nominal  distinction  to  any  line  of  policy. 
Cliarles  X.,  who  had  long  thought  of  giving  this  post  to  the 
Prince  de  Polignac,  had  thus  leift  the  council  without  a  head, 
in  the  secret  hope  of  inviting  to  its  acceptance  this  fkToarite 
of  his  heart  and  of  his  conscience. 
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II. 

The  ministry  thus  composed,  evidenced  in  M.  de  Yill^e  a 
solicitude  for  public  opinion,  and  a  consideration  for  the  men* 
archj,  which  Burvived  his  power.  It  also  indicated  in  the 
King  himself  a  spirit  of  discretion  and  of  moderation  which 
did  not  refuse  to  bend  before  the  symptoms  and  demonatmtbns 
of  pubUc  spirit.  The  intention  of  these  appointments  was 
evident ;  they  all  had  a  tendency  to  soothe  the  irritation  which 
the  long  provocations  of  the  absolutist  party,  too  much  yielded 
to  by  M.  de  Vill^le  and  M.  de  Peyronnet,  had  excited  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  cabinet  of  conciliation,  by  which  royalty 
made  the  first  step  towards  concord. 

M.  de  Martignac,  a  new  man*  initiated  in  state  a£GEur8  by 
M.  de  Richelieu,  was  the  friend  of  M.  Lain^,  whose  amity  was 
of  itself  a  pledge.  He  was  eloquent  and  graceful,  with  a 
character  and  exterior  equally  agreeable,  and  even  seductive  to 
all  persons  of  good  faith,  by  the  probity  and  candour  of  his 
disposition.  Being  still  young,  he  escaped  all  resentment  and 
recrimination  for  the  past.  He  was  impartial  from  tempera- 
ment as  well  as  youth,  as  much,  at  least,  as  could  be  expected 
in  times  of  party  spirit,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  idea  most 
prevalent  at  the,  moment,  that  of  naturalising  representative 
monarchy  in  France,  by  removing  prejudice  and  dislike  from 
the  minds  of  both  royalists  and  liberals ;  he  was,  therefore, 
the  best  chosen  minister  to  offer  to  both  parties  a  treaty  of 
peace,  through  which  the  King  might  regain  the  love  of  his 
people,  and  the  people  a  security  for  freedom. 

None  of  his  colleagues  clashed  by  their  previous  careers 
with  this  general  spirit  of  the  times ;  M.  de  Caux  was  an 
upright  and  an  able  patriot,  who  brought  to  the  war  department 
claims  to  esteem  universally  recognised,  and  who  had  not  suffi- 
cient military  fame  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  ascendancy  over  the  army.  M.  Roy, 
who  was  more  a  conservative  than  a  royalist,  and  more  a 
financier  than  a  politician,  was  not  bigotted  to  any  government ; 
but  having  by  his  immense  forUine  a  wdU-defined  interest  in 
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the  stability  of  all,  he  thus  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  of  the  landed  property,  of  the  banking  and  commercial 
classes,  of  the  national  industry  and  of  the  aristocrats  of  the 
Exchange — the  Laffittes  and  Periers — whose  popularity,  it  is 
true,  was  of  a  revolutionary  character,  but  whose  wealth  was 
conservative.  M.  de  Saint  Cricq  was  a  modem  economist  of  the 
first  order,  capable  of  giving  a  bold  impetus  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  and  to  introduce  into  the  customs  and  prohibitory 
laws  such  reformations  as  were  called  for  by  the  true  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  public  revenue.  M.  Portalis,  whose 
persevering  complaisance  towards  all  regimes,  and  unchange- 
able fidelity  to  the  good  fortune  of  governments,  were  at  this 
epoch  still  unknown,  bore  an  illustrious  name  in  revolutionaiy 
legislation,  and  offered  in  his  own  person  a  pledge  to  the 
King's  piety,  by  the  disgrace  he  had  incurred  in  his  youth  in 
serving  the  religious  orthodoxy  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  against 
the  enterprises  of  the  Emperor.  M.  de  Chabrol,  rather  a 
minister  than  a  statesman,  associated  by  bis  previous  career 
with  the  imperial  government,  and  by  his  political  sentiments 
with  the  Restoration,  was  one  of  those  men  of  a  double  nature 
of  which  each  party  might  claim  a  part,  and  who  reconcile  two 
epochs  in  the  same  individual.  Finally,  M.  de  Feronnays,  an 
old  emigrant,  a  companion  in  arms  and  exile  of  the  Duke  de 
Berry,  a  courtier,  but  still  more  a  jwitriot,  had  represented 
France  as  ambas:^ador  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  had 
learned  in  that  focus  of  European  negociations  since  1816,  to 
understand  thoroughly,  to  improve  and  to  defend  the  permanent 
interests  of  his  country,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  inseparable 
from  the  interests  of  constitutional  liberty.  His  liberalism, 
though  recent,  made  a  portion  of  his  royalism  ;  for  in  serving 
representative  institutions  he  thought  he  was  serving  the  King. 
With  an  intellect  more  elevated  than  expansive,  but  above  all 
upright,  he  took  a  more  lofty  than  extended  view  of  affairs ; 
but  this  peculiarity  of  his  mind  inclined  him  still  more  to 
impartiality,  that  virtue  of  ministers  destined  to  neutralise 
factions.  Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  wisdom  of 
M.  de  Frayssinous,  who  was  less  of  a  priest  than  many  laymen 
in  the  oooncil. 
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III. 

The  King,  who  had  rather  received  this  ministtj  from  the 
hands  of  M.  de  Vill^le  than  chosen  it  himself,  did  not,  iinfbr- 
tonately,  look  upon  it  with  that  serious  respect  which  a  oonsti* 
tutional  monarch  owes  to  those  men  who  devote  themselves  to 
his  service.    They  appeared  to  him  in  something  of  a  subaltern 
character,  calculated  solely  to  enable  him  to  get  through  a 
period  of  difficulty,  and  to  execute  his  intentions  blindly, 
rather  than  to  impress  upon  him  their  own  system.     The 
cabinet  still  wanted  in  his  eyes  a  courtier,  or  a  great  parlia- 
mentarian, to  exercise  authority  over  its  deliberations.     This 
trivial  consideration  for  his  new  ministers  evinced  itself  at  the 
very  first  sitting  of  the  council.     Disdain  was  manifest  both 
in  his  accent  and  attitude.     "You  should  know,"  said  the 
King  to  his  ministers,  **  that  I  part  with  M.  de  VillMe  against 
my  will ;  his  system  was  mine,  and  I  hope  you  will  conform 
yourselves  to  it."    M.  de  Martignac,  confounded  at  such  lan- 
guage, which  in  one  word  deprived  the  ministry  of  all  dignity 
and  independence,  by  imposing  upon  it  the  responsibility  of 
the  thoughts  of  another,  respectfully  observed  to  the  King 
that  a  change  of  men  under  constitutional  governments  was,  at 
least,  a  modification  of  things,  and  that  the  good  faith  alone  of 
the  ministers  upon  whom  he  had  deigned  to  fix  his  choice, 
forbade  them  to  recommend  counsels  and  measures  unless  thev 
first  had  the  acquiescence  of  their  conscience  and  their  personal 
approbation.     They  conjured  the  King,  with  honourable  mo- 
desty, to  give  them  the  consideration  and  public  regard  of 
which  they  were  deficient,  by  forming  a  new  ministiy  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  home  department  and  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  and  by  calling  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  the  council 
with  the  title  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     The  Kiug, 
who  had  already  rejected  this  great  name,  refused  it  again, 
exclaiming :  "  I  would  rather  have  Casimir  P6rier  1 "     Then, 
witl^  his  usual  facility,  reversing  what  he  had  said,  he  cried : 
*'  Tou  wish  it,  then?  well,  do  as  you  wish." 

M.  de  Martignac  concerted  with  the  King  the  speech  firom 
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the  throne  on  the  opening  of  the  Chambers.  The  King  as- 
sented without  difficulty  to  the  constitutional  and  conciliating 
language  which  prudence  required  before  an  unquiet  and 
iealous  Chamber.  He  ofifered  the  ministry  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, who  readily  accepted  it,  happy  at  this  triumph  over 
M.  de  YilUle  ;  and  confident  of  the  authority  which  his  name, 
his  genius,  and  his  connections  would  speedily  secure  him  in 
this  almost  anonymous  government,  he  communicated  his 
acceptance  to  the  King.  But  a  few  hours  after,  his  friends  of 
the  Journal  de$  DehaU^  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  Chamber, 
whom  he  had  drawn  into  the  liberal  coalition  against  the  crown, 
fearful  of  seeing  their  chief  and  their  glory  absorbed  in  this 
council  from  which  they  were  excluded,  made  him  ashamed  of 
the  subordinate  functions  which  were  offered  to  him  in  the 
administration,  and  conjured  him  to  reserve  himself  for  a 
ministry  of  which  the  royalist  defection  would  furnish  the 
elements,  and  over  which  he  would  preside  by  his  name  and 
his  genius,  upon  the  ruin  of  those  transitory  cabinets ;  he 
therefore  sent  his  refusal  to  the  King.  The  ministry,  desirous 
of  satisfying  the  Chamber  by  separating  the  department  of 
public  worship  from  that  of  public  instruction,  to  dissipate 
the  shadow  of  Jesuitism  which  obscured  the  public  mind,  left 
the  former  to  M.  de  Frayssinous,  and  gave  the  latter  to  a  new 
man,  M.  de  Vatimesnil. 

This  gentleman  brought  to  the  ministry  all  the  unfitness, 
without  any  of  the  advantages  of  a  man  of  the  old  regime. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  impetuous  sectarians  of 
the  ambitious  church  party.  His  eloquence  was  of  that  accus- 
ing nature  against  revolutions  which  flagellates  and  punishes 
by  its  energy  more  than  it  persuades;  bitter  even  in  his 
justice,  zealous  in  faith  and  opinion  even  to  bigotry,  and  im- 
placable in  accent,  M.  de  VatimesuD  had  been  steeped,  in 
the  second  rank  in  the  department  of  justice,  under  M.  de 
Peyrounet,  in  all  the  unpopularity  which  the  rigorous  laws 
of  the  censorship  and  of  sacrilege  had  cast  upon  the  preceding 
ministry.  His  name,  which  was  agreeable  to  the  court  from 
his  services,  seemed  a  pledge  to  the  intolerant  party,  and  a 
threat  to  the  party  of  the  age.      Though  young  and  good- 
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looking,  the  gloomy  fire  of  his  eyes,  the  working  of  his 
foatur^,  and  the  feverish  tremhling  of  his  voice  in  the  tri- 
bune, recalled  in  him  less  a  minister  of  conciliation  than  an 
organ  of  terror.  His  conduct  in  the  ministry,  however,  was 
not  long  in  belying  these  presages.  He  yielded  to  the  times 
and  repressed  with  firmness  the  party  which  iiad  raised  him ; 
odious  to  the  liberals  on  entering  the  ministry,  and  odious  to 
the  Jesuits  on  quitting  it,  his  eloquence,  on  which  the  ministry 
had  calculated  in  the  Chambers,  vanished  with  bis  anger. 
Accustomed  to  the  transports  of  the  public  accuser,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  force  to  his  eloquence  that  he  should  than* 
der  on  the  guilty  ;  it  was  too  impassioned  to  convince.  Other 
times  awaited  him,  and  in  them  he  regained  his  eloquence. 

IV. 

The  ministry,  authorised  by  the  King  to  satisfy  public 
opinion  as  to  the  domination  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits  in  public 
education,  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  members  who 
were  the  least  suspected  of  subserviency  to  this  religious  order, 
to  examine  the  means  of  securing  the  independence  of  the 
establishments  of  public  instruction.  Amongst  these  were 
M.  Lain6,  M.  Siguier,  M.  Mounier,  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  and 
M.  Dupin,  gentlemen  whose  names  allayed  the  public  anger. 

M.  de  Martignac  and  M.  de  Laferronnays,  drew  up  toge- 
ther the  speech  from  the  throne.  The  first  ballot  of  Uie 
Chamber,  by  giving  to  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  and  to  M.  de 
Lalot, — the  two  most  vehement  orators  of  the  monarchical 
opposition  party, — the  most  numerous  votes  for  the  presidency, 
indicated  that  this  party,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Agier,  still  concentrated  all  the  strength  of  the 
two  oppositions,  which  had  enabled  it  to  triumph  over  the 
crown  in  the  elections.  The  King,  to  whom  the  definitive 
nomination  belonged,  gave  it  to  M.  Royer-Collard,  elected  by 
seyen  departments,  and  the  symbol  of  die  most  honest  popo- 
larity  of  the  ooontij. 
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V. 

The  speech  pronounced  hj  the  King  at  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers  was  nothing  but  a  benevolent  appeal  to  the  harmony 
of  the  respective  powers.     One  word  alone  recalled  the  mon- 
arch, the  final  arbiter  ot  events.     The  three  oppositions,  the 
left,  the  extreme  right,  and  the  defective  party,  that  is  to  say, 
the  three  groups  of  the  Assembly  personified  in  Lafayette, 
Hyde  de  NeuvUle,  and  Labourdonnaie,  replied  to  it  by  an 
address  which  opposed  defiance  to  its  tameness.     Under  the 
inspiration  of  M.  de   Chateaubriand,  they  did  not  content 
themselves  with  having  put  down  M.  de  Vill^le,  but  they  were 
so   apprehensive  that  this  minister  would  again   ascend  to 
power,  that  they  wished  to  tarnish,  without,  however,  daring  to 
accuse  him.     One  of  the  most  trusty  orators  of  this  party,  the 
nucleus  of  the  coalition,  M.  de  Lalot,  with  a  hot  head  and 
thoughtless  eloquence,  was  charged  with  this  vengeance.     In 
drawing  up  the  address,  he  introduced  a  phrase  into  it  which, 
while  inveighing  against  the  fallen  minister,  rebounded  upon 
the  King  himself;   ISm  majeste  indirect,  but  transparent,  which, 
furnished  from  the  mouth  of  the  royalists  the  first  example  of 
personal  insult  to  the  King:  "The  complaints  of  France,*" 
said  M.  de  Lalot,  '*  have  repelled  the  deplorable  system  which 
had  rendered  your  promises  illusoiy."     The  Girondists  of  the 
Assembly  of  *01  did  not  utter  more  disrespectful  language  to 
Louis  XV J. ;  still,  however,  the  junction  of  the  disaflfection 
party  vnih  the  oppositions  of  the  left  carried  this  vote  of  hatred 
and  resentment. 

The  King  was  indignant  at  this,  and  began  to  repent  of 
having  offered  to  public  opinion  a  peace  which  was  dius  re- 
pulsed. He  summoned  M.  de  Martignac  and  M.  Portalis  to 
the  Tuileries.  His  countenance  displayed  his  anger  and  his 
discouragement  at  the  useless  efforts  he  had  made  to  prevent  a 
collision  between  the  Crown  and  the  Chamber.  "  Well,  gen- 
tlemen," he  said  to  the  two  ministers,  pointing  to  the  evening 
newspaper  which  contained  the  vote  and  the  phrase,  "  you  see 
to  what  they  are  leading  ub  !    I  will  not  raffer  them  to 
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my  crown  into  the  mud.  Summon  the  Chamber  into  mj 
principal  cabinet ;  there,  in  the  face  of  the  deputies  who  have 
insulted  the  miyesty  of  the  throne,  I  shall  declare  to  the 
Chamber  that  I  dismiss  and  dissolve  it !  *'  M.  de  Martignac 
with  difficulty  appeased  the  King ;  he  palliated  the  intended 
meaning  of  the  paragraph ;  he  represented  it  as  the  last  vi- 
bration  of  public  anger  against  a  five  years' unpopular  ministry, 
that  perhaps  there  were  no  other  means  of  avoiding  the  im- 
peachment of  M.  de  Vill^le  by  the  Chamber,  an  exposure 
which  would  commence  a  revolution  and  produce  a  trial  like 
that  of  Strafford,  under  a  prince  more  intrepid  than  a  Stuart 
The  King,  who  flew  into  a  passion  and  became  calm  with  equal 
promptitude,  like  a  man  who  is  governed  by  impressions  rather 
than  ideas,  yielded  to  M.  de  Martignac. 

**  Well  then,**  he  resumed,  "  I  shall  receive  the  address  as 
my  brother  received  that  which  was  voted  against  his  minister, 
M.  de  Richelieu.  I  shall  only  admit  the  president  and  two 
secretaries  of  th^  Assembly,  and  I  shall  return  them  an  answer 
which  will  be  severe  without  causing  a  rupture.  Draw  me  up 
a  few  words  which  shall  display  my  dissatisfaction  without 
giving  vent  to  my  indignation." 

M.  de  Martignac  took  the  pen  and  wrote ;  but  his  sug- 
gestion, which  he  had  proportioned  to  the  irritation  and  the 
offended  dignity  of  the  King,  appeared  on  this  occasion  too 
strong  even  to  the  King  himself.  His  Majesty  took  the  paper 
from  him,  and  effEicing  with  his  own  hand  the  words  which 
were  too  expressive  of  resentment,  he  softened  the  diction 
of  his  reply  to  the  address  down  to  an  almost  tender  reproach. 

'*  In  summoning  you  to  work  with  me  for  the  happiness  of 
France,"  said  the  monarch,  *'  I  calculated  on  the  concurrence 
of  your  sentiments,  as  much  as  on  the  concurrence  of  your 
talents.  My  words  were  addressed  to  the  entire  Chamber, 
and  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  me  if  its  reply  could  have 
been  unanimous.  You  will  not  forget,  I  am  sure,  that  you  are 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  the  first 
and  the  noblest  of  your  guarantees.  Your  labours  will  prove 
to  France  your  profound  respect  for  the  memory'  of  the  sove- 
reign who  coufjured  upon  you  the  charter,   and  your  just 
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Saint  liouisl" 


VI. 

Having  determined  to  sabmit  to  this  insult,  the  King,  of  his 
own  accord,  pushed  his  condescension  still  farther.  He  felt 
that  M.  de  Chabrol  and  M.  de  Frayssinous,  two  vestiges  of  the 
old  ministry  in  the  new,  could  not  remain  with  propriety  in 
the  face  of  an  Assembly  which  had  thus  tarnished  their  admin- 
istration. Although  irritated  against  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville, 
whose  friendship  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  the  impetuosity 
of  his  character  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  royalist 
defection  in  the  Chamber,  the  old  affection  for  this  devoted 
servant  of  his  evil  days  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  the  King  over 
his  passing  discontent,  and  he  called  him  up  to  the  ministry, 
to  replace  M.  de  Chabrol  in  the  admiralty  department.  He 
could  not  have  confided  to  more  chivalrous  hands  the  dignity 
of  the  French  fiag,  or  the  security  of  the  cro^^n  to  a  more 
faithful  heart  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  accepted  the  offered 
ministry. 

M.  Feutrier,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  formerly  curate  of 
one  of  the  Parisian  churches,  a  young  man  of  elegant  manners, 
of  much  eloquence  and  moderate  politics,  agreeable  to  the 
citizen  class,  whose  pride  was  not  hurt  by  his  unassuming 
name,  and  free  from  the  yoke  of  political  factions,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  ministry  of  public  worship.  Finally,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  who  was  the  greatest  embarrassment  of  the 
moment,  domineering  if  in  the  council,  and  hostile  if  out, 
master  of  the  Journal  d£S  DebaU,  and  the  dreaded  oracle  of 
parliamentary  opinion,  consented  at  the  termination  of  these 
long  negociations,  to  accept  an  opulent  and  necessaxy  exile  in 
the  Roman  embassy.  His  friends,  however,  before  his  depar- 
ture insisted  that  the  court  should  first  pay  the  debts  with 
which  he  was  encumbered.  The  first  sum  which  was  given  by 
tlie  King  for  this  purpose  not  being  sufficient  to  liquidate  the 
liabilities  of  this  statesman,  who  liad  been  more  attentive  to. 
his  fisime  than  his  fortune,  and  the  King  being  uneasy  at.  hia 
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continued  presence  in  Paris,  a  considerable  additional  sqm  was 
granted  from  the  priyy-purse,  to  relieve  the  ministry  from  this 
dangerous  competitor.  The  ministry,  in  fact,  did  not  consider 
itself  in  safety  till  after  the  departure  of  M.  de  Chateaul»iand. 

vn. 

-  The  Jaurruil  des  DSbats,  which  was  conducted  by  states* 
men,  who  had  made  it  their  daily  tribune,  and  rendered  illus- 
trious by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  had  at  this  period  all  the 
importance  of  a  political  institution,  and  no  price  was  too 
great  to  win  it  over  to  the  side  of  the  govemment.  If  it  had 
been  a  venal  print,  making  a  traffic  of  its  opinions,  and  sell- 
ing its  support,  the  discredit  into  which  it  woidd  not  have  been 
long  in  falling,  would  have  speedily  deprived  it  of  its  authoxitj 
over  the  public  mind.  This  journal  did  not  sell  itself,  but  it 
condescended  to  receive  subsidies,  which,  without  corrupting  its 
opinions,  remunerated  its  zeal  and  its  services.  At  ^e  com- 
mencement of  M.  de  yill^le*s  ministry,  which  it  intended  to 
support,  the  Journal  des  Dihats  received  twelve  thousand 
francs  per  month,  but  when  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whom  the 
Bertins  did  not  hesitate  to  accompany  in  his  disgrace  and  his 
anger,  was  dismissed  by  M.  de  Villele,  the  journal  on  the 
following  day  repudiated  its  subsidy,  that  it  might  be  at  liberty 
to  promote  the  resentment  of  its  most  brilliant  writer.  Interest 
was  sacrificed  to  friendship.  On  the  fall  of  M.  de  Villele,  the 
King  and  M.  de  Martignac  felt  the  necessity  of  gaining  over 
so  powerful  a  friend  and  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  The  King 
himself  saw  M.  Bertin,  one  of  the  three  proprietors  of  this 
journal,  and  begged  him  to  be  reconciled  with  his  ministry. 

**  This  ministry  !"  responded  M.  Bertin,  with  an  audacity 
which  deeply  offended  the  King,  and  as  if  from  one  high  power 
to  another ;  "  it  was  I  that  made  this  ministry :  let  it  conduct 
itself  properly  towards  me,  or  otherwise  I  may  upset  it  as  I 
did  the  other!"  The  King  at  the  moment  dissembled  his 
anger,  but  a  few  months  after  this  conversation,  he  himself 
related  this  anecdote  to  one  of  his  ministers,  in  the  words 
^fbibh  'ift  lUriUly  tiiuiiKsibe.      They  attest  the  piofo>ind 
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irritation  of  a  prince  compelled  to  humble  himself  thus  before 
his  political  organs,  and  to  bargain  for  the  support  of  his 
subjects. 

"  Moreover,"  added  Charles  X.,  after  relating  the  observa- 
tion of  M.  Bertin,  "  what  can  be  expected  from  political  organs 
which  set  a  price  upon  their  services  ?  The  Richelieu  ministry 
gave  the  Journal  des  DShats  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
sand francs  per  annum.  Vill^le  and  Corbi^re  would  give  it 
nothing.  When  Martignac  came  into  the  ministry,  he  renewed 
the  subsidy,  but  the  proprietors  of  the  journal  further  required 
that  they  should  be  paid  what  they  called  the  arrears,  that  is 
to  say.  the  amount  of  subsidy  discontinued  during  the  ministiy 
of  M.  de  VillMe,  and  even  paid  for  the  war  they  had  carried  on 
against  my  government  under  that  minister.  They  received 
at  that  time  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  of  which  three 
hundred  thousand  went  to  Bertin«  jun.,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand to  Chateaubriand ;  and  of  that  I  am  quite  sure !"  added 
the  King,  dwelling  upon  his  words. 

**  The  King  was  mistaken  in  some  of  the  details,"  said  the 
minister  to  whom  these  disclosures  were  made  by  Charles  X. 
"  The  Journal  des  Dibats had  been  hostile  to  M.  de  Richelieu: 
it  was  M.  de  Vill^le  who  gave  it  an  allowance  of  one  himdred 
and  forty-four  thousand  francs  per  annum;  but  on  learning 
the  disgrace  of  their  friend  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Bertins 
nobly  gave  up  the  allowance,  and  declared  deadly  war  against 
the  ministry.  The  remainder  is  authentic ;  but  when  M.  de 
Martignac  was  placed  at  the  head  of  afiOairs,  there  were  not 
funds  sufficient  in  the  ministerial  chest  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
five  hundred  thousand  francs  specified  by  the  King.  His 
Majesty  then  agreed  to  make  up  the  sum  from  his  privy  purse, 
and  advanced  to  the  ministry  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
which  were  to  be  subsequently  reimbursed  to  him  from  the 
chests  of  the  several  departments,  but  this  repayment  has 
never  taken  place." 

These  details  and  disclosures  of  the  King,  which  wo  merely 
copy,  are  authentic. 

We  blush  in  showing  at  what  a  price  one  may  influence  the 
tribmieB,  the  journals,  and  the  speeches  in  governments  of 
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opinion.  It  is  painful  for  the  historian,  or  the  philoaopher,  to 
find  occasionally  a  bribe  at  the  bottom  of  the  most  important 
human  affairs ;  either  as  payment  for  the  corruptions  of  con- 
science, or  as  legitimate  but  pitiful  salary  for  political  senti- 
ments. In  this  transaction  it  is  true  that  neither  the  Bertius 
nor  M.  de  Chateaubriand  sold  their  services  to  the  Bourbons, 
since  neither  one  nor  the  other  hesitated  in  declining  the 
munificence  of  power,  that  they  might  continue  faithful  to  their 
friendship  and  their  political  opinions.  But,  like  Mirabeau  in 
1701,  they  receiyed  a  recompense  or  an  indemnity  for  their 
services,  and  the  King,  who  knew  the  price  of  these  services, 
was  justified  in  speaking  of  them  with  bitterness,  and  in 
estimating  them  less  highly  than  if  they  had  been  entirely 
disinterested. 

VIII. 

Numerous  changes  in  the  embassies,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  indicated  from  the  first  day  the  moderate 
tone  which  M.  de  Martigoac  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
government.  This  was  obstinately  resisted  by  the  King,  from 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  force  man  by  man.  Confiding  but 
little  in  the  duration  of  his  new  council,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether sincere  in  bis  return  to  a  system  of  concession,  he  was 
evidently  afraid  of  discouraging  his  friends  of  1815,  and  of 
delivering  up  France  to  his  enemies.  With  respect  to  the 
names  presented  to  him  by  M.  de  Martignac,  the  King  con- 
sulted a  secret  and  confidential  committee  of  reference,  con- 
ducted by  M.  Franchet,  on  old  director  of  the  police  of  the 
kingdom,  under  M.  de  Villele,  and  a  man  who,  like  M.  de 
Renneville,  was  invested  with  the  full  confidence  of  the  reli- 
ligious  party.  M.  de  Martignac  felt  that  there  was,  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  palace,  a  government  of  observation  and  expect- 
ancy, which  gave  him  the  hand  of  the  King,  but  kept  liis  con- 
science and  prompted  his  resolutions. 

The  King,  though  difficult  to  be  convinced  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  the  agents  of  the  crown,  made  but  little  re- 
sistance to  the  liberal  reforms  in  afiairs  proposed  bv  his 
minister.     M.  de  Martignac  thus  presented,  had  accepted  by 
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the  King,  and  voted  by  the  Chamber,  several  Haws  which  evi- 
denced a  complete  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  and  a 
broad  development  of  public  liberty ;  viz. : — 

A  law  which  released  the  election  of  the  deputies  from  tlie 
suspicious  hands  of  the  administration,  and  which  gave  all  the 
guarantees  of  sincerity  and  legality  to  the  lists  of  the  electors ; 

A  law  on  the  periodical  press,  which  brought  the  establish- 
ment of  journals  under  easy  conditions,  and  which  thus  multi- 
plied the  organs  of  public  opinion ; 

A  law  creating  an  impost  of  eighty  millions,  to  furnish  the 
government  with  sufficient  means  and  forces,  both  naval  and 
military,  destined  for  the  emancipation  of  Greece ;  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  law,  the  ministry  conferred  on  General  Maisou  the 
comnuind  of  a  popular  expedition  to  the  Moroa.  But  Ibrahim, 
being  disarmed  by  the  conflagration  of  the  Eg3rptian  fleet  at 
Navarino,  had  already  concluded  a  convention  with  England 
to  return  to  Egypt,  by  the  time  General  Maison  had  arrived  in 
the  Morea ; 

Finally,  some  ordinances,  most  painfully  obtained  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  King,  against  the  tolerated  existence  of 
the  Jesuits.  On  the  firat  word  addressed  by  the  ministera  on 
this  subject  to  his  Miyesty,  he  exclaimed,  "  That  is  a  grave 
affidr,  and  I  cannot  como  to  any  decision  without  submitting 
the  matter  to  council."  The  council  was  unanimous,  and  the 
Duke  d'Angouldme,  whose  pious  fervour  never  went  to  the 
extent  of  enslaving  his  mind,  energetically  supported  the 
ministera.  M.  de  Frayssinous,  being  summoned  to  the 
council,  declared  that  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  drawn  up 
the  ordinances  which  the  ministera  had  presented  for  the  King*s 
signature,  but  that  to  refuse  signing  these  ordera  in  council 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  dismissal  of  the  ministry — the  only 
one  possible,  under  present  circumstances ;  and  that,  in  the  face 
of  the  existing  extremity,  he  would  not  dare  to  advise  the  King 
to  resist.  The  council  of  the  King's  conscience,  and  his  con- 
fessor himself,  all  powerful  as  they  were  over  his  mind,  author- 
ised a  temporary  severity  against  the  religious  order,  whose 
name  alone  disturbed  the  kingdom,  and  even  threatened  re- 
ligbn. 
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The  King  at  length  declared  himself  ready  to  sign.  "  Sire," 
said  M.  de  Martignac  respectfUly  to  him,  '*  your  ministerB  do 
not  by  any  means  wish,  by  inconvenient  hurry,  to  press  upon 
the  mature  consideration  of  your  resolution ;  we  therefore  sup- 
plicate your  Majesty  to  devote  some  days  to  personal  delibe- 
ration." **  No,  no/*  replied  the  King,  **  I  shall  sign  this 
instant!"  M.  Feutrier,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  presented  him 
with  a  pen  ;  '*  My  dear  minister/*  said  the  King,  **  I  must  not 
dissemble  from  you  that  this  signature  has  cost  me  more  than 
any  other  in  the  course  of  my  life,  for  I  thus  declare  hostilities 
against  my  most  fidthful  servants — against  those  whom  I 
esteem  and  love  the  most ;  fatal  condition  of  princes,  whose 
hearts  must  always  be  subservient  to  their  duty!*'  Then, 
having  at  length  signed,  he  turned,  as  if  to  solve  one  lingering 
doubt,  towards  the  ministerial  bishop.  *'  Well,  bishop,*'  said 
he,  "  you  think,  then,  that  we  are  not  doing  wrong  ?'*  "  Oh, 
no.  Sire,**  replied  the  Bishop,  with  heroic  firmness  in  his  situa- 
tion, "  you  are  saving  religion  from  certain  ruin  !'* 

The  first  of  these  ordinances — fatal  necessity,  which  struck 
by  the  hand  of  a  pious  king  the  very  masters  of  his  soul — 
suppressed  all  the  establishments  in  France  directed  by  the 
Jesuits,  reinstated  these  establishments  amongst  the  prerogatives 
of  the  University,  and  interdicted  every  ecclesiastic  from  teaching 
who  could  not  swear  that  he  belonged  to  no  religious  congrega- 
tion proscribed  by  the  Islws  of  the  realm. 

The  second  limited  to  twenty  thousand  the  number  of 
pupils  at  the  clerical  seminaries,  this  being  the  maximum  to 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  limited  sacerdotal  vocations. 

The  others  conferred  on  the  bishops  the  nomination  of  the 
directors  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  and  assigned  allowances 
to  them,  liberal  compensations  for  the  rigours  which  the  revolt 
of  public  opinion  had  imposed  upon  the  government  against 
the  Jesuits. 

rx. 

The  power  of  this  party,  which  was  blended  with  religion 
itself  in  the  minds  of  the  oourt,  of  the  deigy,  and  of  the  high 
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aristocratical  classes,  never  broke  out  more  Tiolentlj  than  on 
the  promulgation  of  these  ordinances.  The  King  was  treated 
as  an  impious  person,  the  ministry  as  a  body  of  persecutora, 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  as  an  apostate.  A  protest  of  the 
French  bishops,  of  which  one  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
circulated  amongst  the  feunilies,  instilled  complaints,  lamenta 
tions,  and  trouble  into  all  pious  souls.  Clermont-Tonnerre, 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  revolted  in  a  letter  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  refused  to  obey.  M.  Glausel  de  Coussergues, 
Bishop  of  Ghartres,  prophesied  the  ruin  of  an  impious  ad- 
ministration. 

The  King  gave  himself  no  concern  about  these  clamours. 
He  prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  issue  a  pastoral  letter,  which  de- 
clared the  purely  political  act  of  the  French  government  to  be 
innocent,  and  which  formally  repudiated,  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  idea  of  imposing  any  particular  religious  con- 
gregation on  the  kingdom  of  France.  This  pastoral  letter, 
addressed  to  M.  de  Latil,  one  of  the  court  bishops,  who  had 
most  power  over  the  conscience  of  the  King,  and  was  least 
suspected  of  concession  to  the  age,  appeased  the  tumult,  but 
did  not  silence  the  murmur.  The  Jesuits  retired  to  Switzei^ 
land,  or  the  bordering  states,  whither  the  confidence  of  families 
followed  them,  and  entrusted  the  aristocratical  youth  to  their 
discipline. 

Such  was  the  persecution  of  religion  by  the  hand  of  a  king 
the  Most  Christian  in  name,  and  the  Most  Catholic  in  heart 
of  any  in  Europe.  Freedom  of  conscience,  and  tlic  reciprocal 
enfranchisement  of  the  state  and  the  church  by  a  more  liberal 
legislation,  would  have  prevented  this  unequal  war  between  a 
nation  and  a  few  religious  persons  ;  but  the  concordat  tied  up 
the  hands  of  religion,  whilst  the  civil  law,  as  applied  to  con- 
science, tied  up  the  hands  of  the  King.  Religion,  liberty,  and 
philosophy,  were  equally  degraded  in  such  a  straggle.  Peoples 
wiU  at  length  learn,  from  this  additional  example,  not  to  alienate 
the  exercise  of  their  £uth  to  the  civil  law,  and  not  to  alienate 
the  civil  law  in  eoncordaU  to  the  religious  pontificate. 


4s 
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powers  that  be,  had  obtained  for  him  the  early  funiliari^  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Lamennais,  M.  de  Bonald,  M.  de 
Montmorency,  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  Prince  Joles  de  Polignac, 
and  M.  de  Vill^le.  The  aristocratic  party  saw  in  bim  a  de- 
pendent, the  religious  party  an  adept :  it  was  said  he  iras 
preparing  speedily  to  enter  the  church. 

But  whether  his  sacerdotal  avocation  was  still  undecided  in 
his  breast,  or  whether  the  perspective  of  a  more  free  and  more 
rapid  fortune  in  the  world  had  conquered  in  his  mind  the  slow 
and  austere  ambition  of  the  priesthood,  his  patrons  suddenly 
learnt  with  anger  that  he  had  just  married  a  young  lady  of  die 
tinguished  rank,  with  a  fortune  superior  to  his  hopes,  and  who 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Duchess 
of  Bourbon,  grand-daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Thic 
princess,  it  was  said,  was  so  intimately  connected  with  thic 
young  lady  as  to  assure  her  in  the  house  of  Cond^  an  almosi 
maternal  affection.  On  the  application  of  the  author  of  thit 
history,  the  King  granted  to  this  young  writer,  in  oonsidention 
of  his  marriage,  a  title  of  nobility  which  changed  his  name; 
and  M.  de  YillMe  gave  him  the  Gazette  de  France.  He  threK 
himself  at  once  into  politics,  to  which  he  brought  his  religioof 
souvenirs,  his  monarchical  ardour,  his  adulation  of  the  aristo 
cracy,  and  we  know  not  what  self-condemnation  for  his  plebeian 
blood,  which  recalled  to  him  the  popular  revolts  of  Dauphiny, 
his  native  country,  against  the  con^'ocations  of  Vizille,  and 
which  made  him  reconcile,  with  inconsistent  sophistry,  the 
absolute  power  of  kings,  and  the  indisputable  authority  of  the 
priesthood  with  the  ideal  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

But,  above  all,  he  brought  to  his  task  indefatigable  activity — a 
talent  of  more  diurnal  habit  than  brilliancy— a  diplomacy  of  the 
pen,  bending  to  all  without  breaking — a  style  of  discussion 
which  never  insulted,  though  it  always  struck— an  invincible 
obstinacy — a  disinterestedness  which  never  gave  up  an  idea  to 
spare  his  fortune— and  a  fidelity  to  M.  de  VillMe.  which  did 
honour  even  to  error  when  it  was  screened  by  the  fanaticism  of 
gratitude  and  devotion.  Though  connected  by  his  early  career 
and  by  his  fidth  with  the  political  congregation  party,  this  writer 
did  not  submit  to  its  yoke,  being  too  intelligent  not  to  perceive 
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safety  for  the  monarchj.  Their  dream  was  to  unite  in  the  same 
cabinet  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  who  would  assure  to  them  the 
heart  of  the  King,  and  M.  de  Ville1e»  who  would  assure  to 
them  the  able  administration  of  afiairs ;  and  to  compose  in  this 
manner,  by  the  aid  of  these  two  influences,  a  royalist  govern- 
ment, responding  on  one  side  to  the  court,  on  the  other  to  the 
country ;  a  government ^of  which  they  would  be  the  inspiration 
and  the  organ,  and  which  would  enaJ)le  them  to  participate  in 
power  m  proportion  to  their  services.  M.  de  Vill^le  some- 
times wrote  with  his  own  hand  anonymous  articles  in  the 
Gazette  de  France :  his  principal  writer  was  M.  de  Geuoude. 

XI. 

At  this  period  and  subsequently,  M.  de  Genoude  had  exer- 
cised a  sufficiently  familiar  influence  on  the  opinions  and  the 
errors  of  the  court  and  the  royalist  party  to  leave  some  trace 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  bom 
at  Grenoble,  of  a  plebeian  family,  between  the  citizen-class  and 
the  lower  orders.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  an  exterior 
which  won  regard,  with  open  intellect,  and  a  character  at  once 
diplomatic  and  imperious.  He  began  by  seducing,  that  he 
might  have  a  right  to  command.  His  family  destined  him 
for  the  priesthood,  a  profession  which  deprives  a  man  of  his 
name  and  his  country,  and  which,  by  plunging  its  subordinate 
ranks  amidst  the  lowest  classes  of  the  community,  raises  them 
subsequently  by  talent,  by  feivour,  or  by  virtue,  without  exciting 
envy,  even  to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  social  aristocracy.  Edu- 
cated in  the  country  by  the  priesthood,  who  saw  in  him  a  hope 
and  an  honour  for  their  body,  afterwards  summoned  to  Paris 
for  more  important  studies,  he  began  to  signalise  his  name  in 
the  church  by  the  translation  of  sacred  books,  impressed  with 
a  certain  brilliancy  of  style,  a  work  that  acquired  for  him  that 
patronage  which  piety  and  eiprU  de  corps  freely  grant  to  ne- 
ophites.  This  employment,  together  with  his  youth,  his  royalist 
and  religious  sentiments,  the  gracefulness  and  natural  ability 
of  his  character,  and  that  caressing  assiduity  which  men  of 
humble  origin  cultivate  more  naturally  than  oUiers  towards  the 
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powers  that  be,  bad  obtained  for  him  the  early  fSuniliartQr  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Lamennab,  M.  de  Bomald,  M.  de 
Montmorency,  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  Prince  Joles  de  Polignac, 
and  M.  de  Vill^le.  The  aristocratic  party  saw  in  bim  a  de- 
pendent, the  religious  party  an  adept :  it  was  said  he  mm 
preparing  speedily  to  enter  the  church. 

But  whether  his  sacerdotal  avocation  was  still  undecided  in 
his  breast,  or  whether  the  perspective  of  a  more  free  and  more 
rapid  fortune  in  the  world  had  conquered  in  his  mind  the  slow 
and  austere  ambition  of  the  priesthood,  his  patrons  suddenly 
learnt  with  anger  that  he  had  just  married  a  young  lady  of  & 
tinguished  rank,  with  a  fortune  superior  to  his  hopes,  and  who 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Duchess 
of  Bourbon,  grand-daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  This 
princess,  it  was  said,  was  so  intimately  connected  with  this 
young  lady  as  to  assure  her  in  the  house  of  Ck>nd^  an  almosi 
maternal  affection.  On  the  application  of  the  author  of  this 
history,  the  King  granted  to  this  young  writer,  in  consideration 
of  his  marriage,  a  title  of  nobility  which  changed  his  name; 
and  M.  de  YilUle  gave  him  the  Gazette  de  France,  He  threw 
himself  at  once  into  politics,  to  which  he  brought  his  religious 
soitvenirs,  his  monarchical  ardour,  his  adulation  of  the  aristo 
cracy,  and  we  know  not  what  self-condemnation  for  his  plebeias 
blood,  which  recalled  to  him  the  popular  revolts  of  Dauphiny. 
his  native  country,  against  the  convocations  of  Vizille,  and 
which  made  him  reconcile,  with  inconsistent  sophistry,  the 
absolute  power  of  kings,  and  the  indisputable  authority  of  the 
priesthood  with  the  ideal  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

But,  above  all,  he  brought  to  his  task  indefatigable  activity — s 
talent  of  more  diurnal  habit  than  brilliancy — a  diplomacy  of  the 
pen,  bending  to  all  without  breaking— a  style  of  discussion 
which  never  insulted,  though  it  always  struck — an  invincible 
obstinacy — a  disinterestedness  which  never  gave  up  an  idea  to 
spare  his  fortune — and  a  fidelity  to  M.  de  VillMe,  which  did 
honour  even  to  error  when  it  was  screened  by  the  fanaticism  of 
gratitude  and  devotion.  Though  connected  by  his  early  career 
and  by  his  fidth  with  the  political  congregation  party,  this  writer 
did  not  submit  to  its  yoke,  being  too  intelligent  not  to  perceive 
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its  mediocrity.  Too  absolute  to  be  a  slave  to  the  systems  of 
others,  he  could  not  subject  himself  to  discipline,  even  to 
that  of  his  own  party :  it  might  be  said  that  he  constituted 
a  sect  to  himself.  He  was  not  long  in  associating  in  his 
editorial  pursuits,  a  man  of  equal  stability,  but  of  superior 
talent  as  a  publicist ;  this  was  M.  Lourdoueix,  in  whom  his 
policy  still  survives. 

Such  was  M.  de  Genoude,  who,  without  ever  seeing 
Charles  X.,  spoke  to  the  King  every  evening  in  his  pages, 
implacable  against  the  concession  ministry,  and  which  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  this  prince  doubts  the  most  fatal  to  the  credit 
of  M.  de  Martig^nac.  The  ministers  trembled  every  time  when, 
on  entering  the  council  chamber,  they  perceived  the  journal 
of  M.  de  Genoude  on  the  King's  table ;  and  when  M.  de  La- 
ferronnays  or  M.  de  Martignac  ventured  a  smiling  reproach  at 
studies  so  diametrically  opposite  to  their  system :  "  What  would 
you  have  ?"  the  King  woiUd  reply  in  excuse ;  '*  *tis  an  old  friend, 
'tis  an  old  habit !" 

XII. 

The  opposition  to  the  ministry  was  not  so  timid  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace.  The  bishops,  who  had  long  been  intimate 
with  the  Count  d'Artois,  although  they  had  acquiesced  under 
the  Empire  in  the  necessity  for  the  momentary  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits,  did  not  the  less  bitterly  lament  the  baseness  of  a 
ministry,  which,  through  the  King's  hand,  sacrificed  the  men  of 
God  to  the  repugnance  of  the  people.  The  congregation  party, 
which  thenceforward  only  formed  one  with  the  Jesuit  party,  held 
its  coteries  within  the  very  walls  of  the  Tnileries.  The  court 
and  emigration  party  grouped  around  the  princesses,  vented 
their  indignation  loudly  at  the  King*s  defection,  in  deserting  his 
nobility  and  his  clergy  to  deliver  himself,  like  his  unfortunate 
brother,  Louis  XVI.,  to  an  impious  and  plebeian  ministry,  which 
only  differed  from  the  Girondist  ministry  of  Roland  by  its 
grace  and  deference,  and  which  was  conducting  the  monarchy 
with  a  hand  less  rude,  but  equally  certain,  to  disgrace  and 
destruction. 

The  Duke  de  Riviere,  governor  of  the  D\)3&ft  ^  ^^^^v^mko..^ 
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haying  just  died,  was  replaced  by  the  Baron  de  Damas,  who, 
with  a  pure  heart,  a  fervent  disposition,  and  a  moderate  under- 
standing, but  of  great  rectitude,  had  obtained,  by  his  Tirtaes 
and  his  modesty,  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me, 
and  an  involuntary  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  King. 
Although  the  Baron  de  Damas  was  incapable  of  intrigue,  and 
that  his  cool  judgment  made  him  admit  the  necessity,  tempoiaij 
at  least,  for  the  administration  of  M.  de  Martignao,  and  for  con 
cessions  to  public  opinion,  of  which  it  formed  a  part  in  a  conslir 
tutional  restoration,  yet  his  rank  at  court,  his  elevated  fonotioiis 
as  governor  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  his  avowed  royaliuB,  his 
sincere  piety,  and  his  presumed  influence  over  the  mind  of 
the  chief  of  the  dynasty,  collected  around  him  all  the  murmurs 
and  all  the  resentment  of  the  court  and  the  church.  His 
saloon  at  the  Tuileries,  dreaded  by  the  ministers,  was  a  oentre 
of  domestic  opposition,  which  formed  round  the  King  himself 
an  atmosphere  of  conspiracy  against  the  official  government. 

Finally,  the  royalist  party|of  Paris,  of  the  Chambers,  of  the 
journals,  and  of  the  provinces,  still  impregnated  with  the 
passions  of  1815,  seeing  the  increase  from  year  to  year  through 
the  elections,  in  the  number  of  deputies  of  the  revolutionary 
opposition,  the  addresses  of  the  Chambers  rising  from  a  tone 
of  servility  to  one  of  insult,  the  ministry  of  M.  de  ViUele 
falling  before  the  shadow  of  an  assembly,  and  the  King  himself 
submitting,  evidently  against  his  will,  to  a  ministry  which 
pressed  even  upon  his  conscience  with  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  thought  they  saw  in  those  wise  concessions  which 
prevent  revolutions  the  weakness  which  encourages  them  ;  and 
rendered  fanatic,  some  by  pity,  others  through  fear,  they  raged 
with  madness  against  the  pacific  ministry  which  was  interposed 
between  their  passions  and  new  revolutions. 

The  King,  influenced  in  spite  of  himself  by  this  universal 
murmuring  of  his  party,  still,  however,  supported  his  ministers  ; 
but  this  he  did  while  he  exposed  them  to  the  derision  of  his 
friends,  as  an  expediency  of  his  reign  which  he  had  occasion 
for,  but  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  and  disdainful  of  such  neces- 
sary subalterns.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  ministry  at  the 
end  of  the  session. 
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XIII. 

M.  de  Martignac  felt  this  commotion  in  the  fayour  of  the 
court  and  the  majority  of  the  Chamber.  He  addressed  a  con- 
fidential memoir  to  the  King  on  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  on  the  necessity  of  compounding  with  the  Chamber,  and 
seeking  therein,  by  still  more  constitutional  measures,  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  men  of  the  left  centre,  whom  the  obstinacy 
of  the  right  rendered  indispensable  to  the  crown.  He  knew 
that  the  King's  mind  was  prompted  by  the  rash  idea  of  a  new 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber.  He  prophesied  to  him,  in  re- 
curring to  such  an  act,  the  irritation  of  the  country,  and  the 
direct  and  always  fatal  struggle  between  the  hereditary  and  the 
electoral  sovereignties.  M.  de  Laferonnays,  affected  at  the 
coldness  evinced  towards  him  by  the  King  and  the  Duke 
d*Augoul^me,  since  he  had  descended  from  his  rank  as  a 
courtier  and  an  emigrant — the  servant  of  princes,  to  that  of  a 
minister — the  accomplice  of  a  national  policy,  demanded  per- 
mission to  retire :  M.  de  Martignac  proposed  to  the  King,  as  a 
substitute,  M.  Pasquier,  a  minister  of  incontestable  capacity, 
and  whose  mercenary  services  would  neutralise  his  political 
aspect  in  the  council.  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  who  always 
mistook  his  feelings  for  policy,  again  recommended  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  ;  but  the  King  rejected  them  both  by  pretexts 
which  concealed  the  name,  always  present  to  his  heart,  of 
Prince  Polignac.  Nothing  was  resolved  on,  and  the  King, 
desirous  of  ascertaining  with  bis  own  eyes  his  personal  ascen- 
dancy over  the  affections  of  his  people,  went  to  visit  the 
Alsatian  provinces,  accompanied  by  M.  de  Martignac. 

This  journey  was  a  continued  triumph.  Peoples  by  their 
natural  intelligence  love  their  kings  as  a  visible  personification 
of  their  country ;  and  when  they  see  them  face  to  face,  the 
distrust  which  separates  them  vanishes,  and  gives  place  to  the 
feelings  by  which  they  are  impelled.  Charles  X.  represented 
royalty  physically  by  a  countenance  which  charmed  the  peo(>le. 
He  united  in  his  person  at  that  period,  elegance  sun'iving 
youth,  with  the  majesty  of  years  and  vigour  under  gray  hak^ 
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His  graceful  carriage  on  horseback  fiEiscinated  all  eyes.  The 
concessions  which  his  ministry  had  recently  prompted  him  to 
had  opened  the  hearts  even  of  the  opponents  of  royalty.  The 
liberals  studied,  by  a  politic  show  of  popularity,  to  encourage 
bis  first  advances  towards  them.  Benjamin  Constant,  Gasimir 
Purler,  the  great  manufacturers  and  the  deputies  of  Alsaoe, 
surrounded  him  with  their  workmen  and  their  peasants,  in  the 
workshops  of  the  towns  and  in  the  country.  The  King  con- 
ferred the  order  of  St  Louis  on  Gasimir  PIrier  with  his  own 
hand.  The  welcome  and  the  attentions  of  these  liberal  pro- 
vinces, the  sincerity  of  their  enthusiasm,  once  more  convinced 
him  that  his  ministry  had  restored  to  him  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  he  returned  to  Paris  with  a  confirmed  resolution  to 
maintain  its  good  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  with  whom  he  kept  up 
a  private  correspondence,  fancied  that  the  hour  was  propitious 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  council,  and  that  the  tri- 
umphant journey  of  the  King  might  have  inspired  him  with 
sufficient  self-confidence  to  venture  to  avow  him  as  his  friend. 
The  department  of  foreign  afikirs  was  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  M.  de  Laferronnays ;  and  some  understanding  with  the 
King's  council  and  with  the  Journal  des  DebaU,  which  wished 
to  flatter  through  Prince  Polignac  the  secret  weakness  of  the 
King,  induced  him  to  leave  London  and  to  appear  unexpectedly 
in  Paris,  where  a  department  was  in  waiting  for  him.  The 
King  himself,  to  give  a  plausible  motive  for  the  presence  of 
the  Prince  de  Polignac  in  Paris,  had  ordered  M.  de  Portalis  to 
summon  him. 

This  gentleman,  who  performed,  ad  interim^  the  functions 
of  minister  of  foreign  afikirs,  represented  respectfully  to  the 
King,  that  the  presence  of  the  Prince,  who  was,  right  or  wrong, 
the  bugbear  of  liberal  opinion  and  the  hope  of  absolutism, 
would  give  umbrage  to  the  public  mind.  But  the  King  per- 
sisted, without  listening  to  any  remarks,  and  the  letter  was 
sent  The  Prince  de  Polignac  thought  on  receiving  it  that 
he  was  already  minister,  and  communicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  at  the  head  of  the  British  cabinet,  the  ex- 
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pectationg  with  which  he  was  going  to  Paris,  deriving  his  con- 
fidence from  the  King  himselfl 

His  presence  at  the  court,  however,  excited  the  murmoia 
predicted  to  the  King  by  his  ministers.  They  unanimously 
declared  to  Charles  X.,  that  if  M.  de  Polignac  entered  the 
council  chamber,  they  would  instantly  quit  it,  to  prevent  their 
policy  from  being  tinged  by  the  mental  reservations  which 
public  opinion  imputed  to  this  future  mmister.  The  King, 
feeling  that  he  had  presumed  too  much  on  the  complaisance  of 
his  council,  actjoumed  the  accession  of  his  favourite  to  the 
ministiy,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wishes.  M.  de 
Polignac,  however,  tried  some  discordant  ministerial  combina- 
tions, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  include  M.  Pasquier,  a 
name  which  startled  no  shade  of  politics,  and  }/L.  Lain^,  who 
reassured  all.  M.  Pasquier  listened,  but  was  too  clear-sighted 
to  consent.  M.  Laine,  whose  saddened  mind  already  predicted 
the  calamities  of  the  monarchy  and  of  liberty,  which  he  had 
wished  to  reconcile  at  length  on  the  ruins  of  tyranny,  had 
already  withdrawn  his  great  name  into  that  dyic  philosophy 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  character.  No  man  of 
sense  would  consent  to  lend  his  responsibility  to  what  was 
either  a  palace  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  King,  or  a  caprice 
of  pride  on  the  part  of  Prince  Polignac,  which  could  no 
otherwise  be  unravelled  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  than  by  a 
catastrophe.  The  King  and  M.  de  Polignac  were,  therefore, 
compelled  to  a^oum  their  rash  design. 

The  King  opened  the  session  of  1829  in  a  speech  mspired 
by  M.  de  Martignac,  which  disavowed  more  explicitly  than 
ever  all  ideas  of  retrograding. 

*■  Experience,"  said  the  King,  concluding  a  satislaetory 
picture  of  the  general  situation  of  afiairs,  and  alluding  to  the 
absolute  systems  which  were  imputed  to  him ;  "  experience  has 
dissipated  the  spell  of  irrational  theories.  France  knows,  as 
you  do,  upon  what  basis  its  happiness  reposes  ;  and  they  who 
would  seek  for  it  elsewhere  than  in  the  sincere  union  of  the 
royal  authority  with  the  liberties  consecrated  by  the  charter, 
would  be  shamefully  discredited  ! " 

Fnmce  took  confidence,  from  these  words,  in  the  fyituro. 

4q 
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The  left  centre,  and  even  the  left  itself,  applanded.  These 
two  sections,  increased  by  the  three  preceding  elections,  opened 
their  arms  to  embrace  beforehand  the  goTemment  that  'was 
coming  to  them.  Everything  seemed  to  smile  for  a  moment 
at  the  unhoped-for  prudence  of  the  King.  The  Prince  de 
Pi^ignac,  who  had  remained  a  few  weeks  longer  in  Paris, 
under  pretence  of  witnessing  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
availed  himself  of  the  debate  on  the  address  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  to  make  a  profession  of  faith,  which  resembled  a 
mysterious  preface  concerted  with  the  King  to  make  the  oomt 
popular.  The  Prince,  who  had  never  before  taken  a  part  in 
the  public  debates,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  tribune  to  speak, 
not  on  the  subject  of  the  addi^  under  discussion,  but  aboat 
himself.  * 

'*  Some  public  joomals,"  ^e  said,  **  have  for  some  days  past 
directed  their  most  violent  calumnies  against  me,  without  pro 
vocation  on  my  part,  ¥rithout  truth,  without  likelihood,  without 
a  single  fact  which  codd  serve  them  for  motive  or  pretext ; 
they  have  dared  to  represent  me  to  the  whole  of  France  as 
nourishing  in  my  heart  a  secret  repugnance  to  our  representa- 
tive institutions,  which  seem  to  have  acquired  the  sanction  of 
property,  and  a  sort  of  imprescriptible  authority,  since  the 
royal  hand  which  gave  them  to  us  reposes  gloriously  in  the 
tomb.  If  the  authors,  whoever  they  may  be,  of  these  calum- 
nious inculpations,  could  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  my  house, 
they  would  there,  find  the  best  of  all  refutations  and  the  best  of 
all  answers :  they  would  see  me  there  surrounded  by  the  fruits 
of  my  constant  studies,  having  all  for  end  and  object  the 
defence  and  consolidation  of  our  actual  institutions,  and  the 
desire  and  the  intention  of  leaving  them  as  an  inheritance  to 
my  children.  Yes,  our  institutions,"  added  the  Prince  de 
Polignac,  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  "appear  to  me  to 
-reconcile  all  that  can  be  required  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  on  the  other  by  a  just, 
national  independence ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  my 
conscience  and  my  conviction  that  I  have  taken  the  solemn 
engagement  to  concur  in  maintaining  them.  *  *  *  And  what 
right  have  people  now  to  think  that  I  would  recede  from  this 
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engagement?  By  what  right  do  they  impnte  to  me  the  inten- 
tion of  sacrificing  liberties  legitimately  acquired  ?  Have  I  ever 
been  known  as  the  servile  adorer  of  power  ?  Has  my  political 
fiedth  been  ever  shaken  in  the  presence  of  danger?  If  it  were 
possible  to  interrogate  the  conscience  and  the  lives  of  my 
accusers,  might  I  not  find  themselves  bending  the  knee  before 
the  idol  when,  more  independent  than  they  were,  I  braved  in 
chains  both  danger  and  death  ?** 

This  speech,  or  the  unexpected  personal  feeling  of  a  man 
who  was  known  to  be  the  fisivonrite,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  off- 
spring of  the  King's  thought,  prodnced  a  doable  astonishment 
and  a  double  emotion  in  the  country.  Some  rejoiced  to  see  in 
it  a  reassuring  emanation  from  the  opinions  of  Charies  X., 
imposing  upon  his  court  itself  the  sincere  return  to  the  consti- 
tution, which  for  a  year  past  had  signalised  his  public  acts. 
Others  saw  in  it  the  programme  of  a  court  minister  avowed 
beforehand  by  the  King.  It  burst  like  a  clap  of  thunder  on 
the  head  of  M.  de  Martignac,  who  felt  therein  that  the  King 
was  preparing  a  successor  for  him,  and  that  the  shaking  of  his 
credit  in  the  Chambers  must  necessarily  follow  the  presumed 
tottering  of  his  credit  in  the  heart  of  the  sovereign.  He  there- 
fore entered,  with  less  hope,  but  not  diminished  patriotism, 
upon  the  double  task  created  for  the  government  by  the  com- 
petitorship,  thus  proclaimed,  of  a  rival. 

The  first  balloting  of  the  Assembly  for  the  nomination  of  its 
president,  by  giving  the  migority  to  M.  l^yer-Oollard,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  votes  for  M.  Casimir  Perier,  and  ninety 
for  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  showed  him  the  formidable  strength 
of  the  two  oppositions  which,  by  uniting,  could  make  his 
government  totter  at  will. 

The  centre  itself  belonged  more  to  M.  de  Vill^le  than  to 
the  ministry.  This  minister,  deposed  from  power,  but  not  from 
the  hearts  of  his  old  friends,  had  retired  to  his  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  to  withdraw  liis  name  from  pnrty- 
intrigues.  But  he  prompted  his  friends  from  thence,  and  he 
prevented  them  from  attacking  too  violently  a  cabinet  of  which 
M.  de  Polignac  now  affected  the  inheritance.  The  Gazette  di 
France,  his  principal  organ,  as  we  have  ezplain«d^  baiL.  «^  ^k* 
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same  time,  some  ties  of  opinion,  of  religion,  of  finendahip,  and 
of  gratitude  with  M.  de  Polignao.  Embarrassed  beliveen  his 
two  friends,  M.  de  Genoude  ttideavoured  to  unite  them  in 
spite  of  notorious  antipathies.  M.  de  Vill^le,  oenfinead  long 
since  of  the  superiority  in  the  King's  &yoiur,  and  die  infianorilfj 
in  public  opinion,  of  the  oc^eague  they  were  proponng  fur  him* 
Cbrmly  resisted  such  an  allianoe.  Tfaanoe  arose  the  nodecided 
immobility  of  the  right  centre  in  the  Assembly.  This  inaption 
ftlone  afibrded  time  and  an  appearauoe  of  stebilify  to  the 
ministry,  which  earnestly  persuaded  the  King  tf^  newinfite 
M.  Boyer-CoUard,  who  steered  oautioasly  amongBt  all  the 
parties  in  the  Chamber.  This  ohoioe  eoow>ed  politio  «t  tbe 
time,  but  the  evwt  proved  il  iateL 

XIV. 

After  some  moderate  speed^s  in  the  debate  on  the  address, 
the  government  presented  to  the  Chambers^  as  an  orgaiiic  and 
Liberal  portion  of  the  charter,  a  popular  law  (m  the  mmudpal 
x>uncil8,  which  restored  to  the  towns  and  the  coontxy  a  liberal 
ihare  of  intervention  in  their  powers  and  their  local  intecesta. 
Ibis  was  an  emancipation  of  the  parishes  in  all  that  did  not 
3SBentially  relate  to  the  central  power  and  to  the  uni^  of 
monarchical  administration.  The  Eang  required  his  mixdstect 
to  present  at  the  same  time  an  organic  law  on  the  councils  of 
districts  and  departments,  a  liberal  and  representative  law  also 
in  its  spirit,  but  favourable  to  the  landed  aristocracy  in  its  fore- 
ieen  results,  called  for  by  the  royalists  as  a  compensation  for 
the  too  democratical  liberties  of  the  municipalities,  and  as  a 
basis  for  their  ascendancy  in  the  administration  of  departments. 

The  King,  it  was  said,  being  convinced  that  one  of  these 
two  bills  would  be  defeated  by  Uie  resistance  of  the  royaliats, 
had  required,  as  a  condition  for  consenting  to  their  presentation, 
that  the  two  laws  should  be  connected  and  indivisible  in  the 
discussion.  This  stratagem,  unworthy  the  probity  of  a  prince, 
was,  perhaps,  a  calumny  of  public  opinion ;  but  it  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  justified  by  the  attitude  of  the  royalists,  the  pre- 
sumed oonfidantaof  tbftcourt  intentiant  in  the  debate  and  in  the 
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vote.  The  first  bill  did  not  excite  ai!y  great  opposition ;  bat 
the  second,  amended  by  the  committee  of  the  ^hole  house, 
which  suppressed  the  district  councils  to  create  assemblies  of 
cantons,  more  numerous  and  more  popular,  was  thrown  out  by 
the  senseless  obstinacy  of  the  left  and  the  left  centre,  more 
eager  to  gain  public  favour  by  the  unseasonable  opposition  of 
ambitious  orators,  than  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the 
straightforward  acceptation  of  large  concessions  ofiered  to 
liberty. 

This  vote  was  the  downfial  of  the  ministry,  and  the  left  and 
the  left  centre  knew  it.  M.  de  Martignac  had  not  kept  in 
ignorance  either  M.  S^bastiani,  or  M.  Oasimir  Perier,  or 
M.  Guizot,  their  leaders,  that  the  King  would  never  pass  the 
limit  of  liberal  concession  which  he  had  prescribed  to  his  minis 
ters ;  and  that,  by  furnishing  the  sovereign  with  a  pretext  for 
dismissing  his  conciliating  ministry,  they  were  throwing  the 
court  back  upon  insane  ministries,  the  country  into  convulsions, 
and  making  liberty  problematical,  perhaps  even  a  prey  to 
tyranny ;  but  no  ^riuidom  could  either  enlighten  or  shake  tbe 
obstinacy  of  these  men.  Their  only  policy  was  pessimism,  the 
crime  and  suicide  of  all  deliberative  bodies,  wherein  passion 
always  prefers  the  popularity  of  orators  to  the  wel&re  of  the 
people.  The  royalists,  on  their  side,  vainly  and  eloquently  im- 
plored by  M.  de  Martignac,  and  by  M.  Hyde  de  NeuviUe,  to  come 
to  the  support  of  the  law,  and  to  prevent  Hie  common  Tuin,  by 
voting  with  the  counsellom  of  the  crown,  remained  motionless 
on  their  benches,  smiling  at  the  embarrassment  of  the  ministry, 
triumphing  at  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  and  rgoicing  in- 
wardly at  Uie  approaching  down&l  of  the  administration,  ^ose 
spoils  they  hoped  to  share  amongst  them. 

Astounded  at  the  vote,  M.  de  Martignac  retired  for  amoment 
from  the  Chamber,  to  go  and  receive  the  King^  orders.  A 
minister  less  devoted,  and  one  who  would  have  thought  nther 
of  revenge  than  of  duty,  would  have  thrown  up  a  ministry 
where  the  liberals  responded  to  concessions  by  further  exactions, 
where  the  royalists  conspired  against  themselves  with  the  revolu- 
tion, where  the  court  turned  to  derision  the  devotion  of  its  minis- 
ters,  and  where  the  King  himself  seemed  to  nijoice  at  the  rsve 
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of  his  most  able  and  faithful  servants,  in  order  to  acquire  the  right 
of  appealing  to  feiYOurites,  and  of  having  recourse  to  extremities. 

M.  de  Martignac  felt  with  patriotic  bitterness  all  these 
mortifications  of  fidelity,  and  all  these  temptations  of  weakness ; 
but  he  had  derived  from  his  own  mind,  and  from  his  connexion 
with  M.  Laine,  a  sentiment  of  duty  superior  to  these  vexations 
of  a  statesman.  He  did  not  hesitate  in  remaining  at  the  post 
where  he  could  at  least  deaden  the  shock  between  the  crown 
and  the  Chamber.  He  did  not  hope  to  do  more,  but  he  still 
struggled.  On  returning  to  the  Assembly  an  hour  after,  with  a 
countenance  sorrowful  but  calm,  he  ascended  the  tribune  and 
announced  to  the  Chamber  that  the  King  had  withdrawn  both 
the  bills.  Consternation,  when  now  too  late,  seized  on  the 
left,  the  left  centro,  and  the  centre,  whDe  a  malignant  joy  ran 
through  the  benches  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  and  the  royalists. 
The  members  of  the  liberal  party  who  had,  by  their  culpable 
exactions,  driven  the  King  to  repent  of  these  concessions* 
exclaimed  against  the  precipitancy  of  his  irritated  prero- 
gative, and  appeared  to  regret  their  error.  But  it  was  now 
too  late ;  the  ministiy,  discredited  at  the  court  by  its  defeat  in 
the  Chamber,  and  humbled  before  the  royalists  by  the  refusal 
of  its  advances  to  the  liberal  party,  still  held  together,  but 
devoid  of  life.  h 

France  became  agitated,  and  the  future  was  overcast 
M.  de  Laferronnajs,  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  in  the  King's 
cabinet,  left  the  department  of  foreign  afGBurs  to  the  cupidity  of 
every  aspirant  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  agaia  proposed ; 
but  the  King  appointed  M.  Portalis  to  it,  pro  tern.,  to  keep  it 
confidentially  for  M.  de  Polignac.  As  a  recompense  for  this 
complaisance,  the  King  gave  a  written  promise  to  M.  Portalis 
to  reserve  for  him  the  irremovable  and  lucrative  place  of  first 
president  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  just  vacant  by  the  death  of 
M.  Henrion  de  Pansey,  the  most  upright  and  most  venerated 
magistrate  of  the  kingdom.  M.  Bourdeau,  a  member  until 
then  obscure  of  the  Chamber,  was  installed,  on  account  of  his 
obscurity  alone,  in  the  department  of  justice.  The  court,  the 
courtiers,  and  the  princesses  themselves  turned  into  derision 
the  men  who  were  promoted  to  the  pxindpal  functions  of 
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gOTenftnent  It  might  be  said  that  the  King  yrsa  giving 
reasons  beforehand  for  the  dismissal  abneadj  decreed  in  hii 
heart  against  a  ministry  so  despised. 

XV. 

The  budget  was  TOted  in  a  sort  of  truce,  silent  and  gloomj, 
between  the  parties.  The  debate  was  only  distinguished  by 
the  despicable  chicanery  of  the  Chamber  on  the  funds  employed 
by  M.  de  Peyfonnet,  in  the  construction,  more  or  less  splendid, 
of  a  dining-room  for  the  department  of  justice,  and  on  the  sup- 
pression of  some  aides-de-camp  of  the  King  and  the  princes. 
The  King  but  ill  concealed  his  contempt  for  these  paltiy  pro- 
ceedings, and  his  fixed  intention  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
press  and  the  Chamber. 

On  the  evening  of  a  debate,  in  which  the  pay  of  the  army 
had  been  violently  contested  with  the  government,  M.  de  Caux, 
the  minister  of  war,  entered  the  King's  cabinet,  still  exasper- 
ated with  the  struggle  he  had  been  forced  to  maintain.  '*  Well  !'* 
said  the  King,  entering  into  his  feelings,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  such  an  assembly  ?"  '*  'Tis  abominable.  Sire  !*'  replied  the 
minister.  The  King,  delighted  to  find  his  own  impressions  in 
the  breast  of  one  of  his  counsellors,  drew  M.  de  Caux  at  these 
words  into  the  recess  of  a  window.  "You  agree,  then,  at 
length,'*  he  said  to  him  in  an  undertone,  **  that  this  cannot 
continue  ?  Am  I  sure  of  the  army?"  he  added,  in  a  significant 
and  caressing  accent,  pressing  the  minister's  hand  in  his  own. 
*'  Sire,"  replied  M.  de  Caux,  **  they  must  know  for  what  pur- 
pose." "  Unconditionally,"  replied  the  King.  "  Well,  then, 
Sire,"  returned  the  minister,  *'  the  army  will  never  fail  the 
King  for  the  defence  of  the  throne  and  the  charter ;  but  if  the 
object  be  to  re-establish  the  old  regime ! — "  *'  The  charter ! 
the  charter !"  exclaimed  the  King,  with  impatience.  "  Who 
wants  to  violate  it  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  imperfect  work ;  my 
brother  was  so  eager  to  reign  at  any  price  I  I  shall  respect  it, 
however;  but  what  has  the  army  to  do  with  the  charter?" 

Nocturnal  conferences  had  already  brought  together  in 
private  the  King  and  the  most  ultra-royalists  of  the  majority 
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of  1815.  M.  Ferdinand  de  Bertliier  one  evening  CQndooted 
M.  de  Labonrdonnaie,  in  plain  clothes,  through  the  room  of 
the  first  Talet-de-chambre,  into  the  apartment  of  Charles  X. 
A  parliamentary  committee,  composed  of  M.  Rayez,  whom 
displeasure  with  the  ministry  had  inclined  to  M.  de  Polignac  ; 
M.  de  Chantelauze,  solicitor -general  at  Grenoble,  a  magbtrate 
bigotted  to  authority ;  M.  de  Montbel,  a  faithful,  and  at  that 
time,  inalienable  friend  of  M.  de  Villele  ;  drew  up  for  the  King 
plana  of  admiuistration,  lists  of  majorities,  and  ministerial 
arrangements,  at  a  few  paces  from  the  council  chamber,  where 
^be  ministers  were  still  devoting  themselves  to  the  reooncili- 
ation  of  the  crown  and  Chamber.  The  Prince  de  Polignac, 
who  had  returned  to  Xiondon  after  his  strange  apparition  in 
the  tribune,  arrived  again  in  Paris,  as  if  summoned,  unknown 
to  ministers,  by  a  mysterious  signal  from  court.  He  had,  in 
fiiot»  been  recalled  by  a  letter  from  the  King  himself.  This 
monarch,  devoted  apparently  to  hunting  and  to  court  etiquette^ 
talked  no  more  on  political  subjects  with  M.  de  Martignac. 
Silence  was  the  prelude  of  ingratitude.  Ministers  were  fluctu? 
ating  in  a  state  of  doubt,  which  suspended  everything,  even  to 
their  thoughts.  The  King  was  about  to  make  a  tour  in 
Normandy;  and  nothing  decisive  was  anticipated  before  his 
return. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  August,  M.  Portal  is,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  Saint  Cloud. 
The  King  announced  to  him  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry. 
"  Concessions  have  weakened  me,"  he  said,  "  without  satisfying 
my  enemies."  M.  Portalis  then  claimed  the  promise,  written. 
but  kept  by  the  King,  of  the  place  of  first  president  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation,  in  recompense  for  so  many  services.  **  I 
am  not  suflBciently  satisfied  with  you,"  said  the  King,  "  to  give 
you  so  signal  a  mark  of  approbation ;  moreover,  it  is  so  high 
«  position,  that  my  new  council  may  itself  be  called  upon  to 
dispoae  of  it." 

M.  Boy,  the  minister  of  finance,  was  informed  by  the  Kin^ 
a  few  moments  after  of  the  dismissal  of  ministers.  His* 
Mfyesty  requested  him  to  continue  in  the  council,  but  M.  Ro^ 
decidedly  refused. 
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M.  Hjde  de  Neuville,  safe  in  conscience,  and  proud  of  his 
success  during  his  administration,  could  not  believe  in  his  dis- 
grace. The  ministers  being  apprised  in  succession  by  M. 
Portalis,  carried  their  portfolios  to  St  Cloud  and  took  leaTe  of 
the  King.  He  spoke  with  kindness  and  gratitude  to  M«  de 
Martignac,  with  severity  to  M.  Fautrier,  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
and  with  roughness  to  M.  de  Vatism^nil.  He  pardoned 
liberalism  in  men  who  had  by  their  previous  career  a  right  to 
believe  in  liberty,  but  he  did  not  pardon  what  he  called  revolu- 
tionary complaisance,  in  men  who  appeared  to  him  to  seek 
nothing  but  popularity  and  the  gratification  of  their  ambition, 
in  their  recent  desertion  of  the  court  party,  or  the  congrega- 
tion. 

In  the  evening  the  new  ministiy,  which  had  at  length  been 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  burst  like  the  revolutionary 
tocsin  upon  Paris. 

This  ministry  was  composed  of  the  Prince  de  Polignao, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  Home  Office ; 
M.  de  Bourmont,  Minister  of  War ;  M.  de  Montbel,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction ;  M.  de  Courvoisier,  Minister  of  Justice  ; 
M.  de  Chabrol,  Minister  of  Finance ;  and  M,  d'Haussez,  the 
Admiralty. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  had,  without  consulting  him,  ap- 
pointed to  this  post  M.  de  Rigny,  still  glowing  with  his 
Navarino  popularity,  but  M.  de  Rigny  declined  it.  The  Duke 
d*Angoul^me,  indignant  at  a  refusal  which  he  looked  upon 
almost  as  an  act  of  insubordination  in  a  naval  officer,  and  as  an 
insult  to  his  father,  said  ta  M.  de  Rigny,  while  reproaching 
him  for  his  timidity :  *'  You  may  bid  adieu  to  any  promotion 
during  two  reigns  at  all  events.*'  This  Prince,  with  whom 
filial  affection  was  paramount  to  political  considerations,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  the  King  to  an  extremity  which 
was  repugnant  to  his  good  sense  and  his  natural  disposition ; 
but  this,  during  all  his  life,  was  his  virtue  and  his  mi^ortune : 
he  was  a  son  before  he  was  a  prince.  M.  de  Rigny  was  re- 
placed by  M.  d'Haussez. 
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XVI. 

There  was  not  a  single  name  in  all  this  cooncil  which 
not  either  a  menace,  a  prelude,  or  a  necessity  for  a  cmtp  d'Stai. 
The  instinct  of  France  and  of  Europe  was  not  deceived  for  a 
moment  in  the  matter.  There  are  situations  which  are  abso- 
lutely prophetic. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  was  a  confidant  rather  than  a 
minister.  Bom  at  court  during  the  first  storms  of  the  reToln- 
tion,  he  was  son  to  the  lady  whose  beauty  and  affection  had 
most  fascinated  the  heart  of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
who  had  accumulated  the  greatest  share  of  disfavour  and  un- 
popularity upon  the  name  of  Bourbon ;  he  was  the  godson  of 
the  hapless  Queen ;  brought  up  on  the  knees  of  the  Count 
d'Artois ;  had  emigrated  with  his  mother,  while  yet  a  diild, 
when  his  family,  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  people  even  by 
the  lustre  of  its  devotion  to  royalty,  was  compelled  to  fly  frotn 
Versailles,  as  if  to  remove  all  pretext  for  the  public  maledic- 
tions and  the  dangers  of  the  court;  he  was  educated  and 
adopted,  as  it  were,  by  the  Count  d*Artois,  being  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp  during  the  emigration ;  while  yet  a  mere  strip- 
ling he  was  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  Georges'  plot 
against  the  First  Consul ;  he  was  arrested  in  Paris,  at  that  period 
of  suspicion,  with  his  brother,  and  condemned  to  death  as  an 
accomplice  of  this  attempt ;  threatened  with  pardon  in  con- 
sideration of  his  interesting  youth,  and  generously  contending 
for  death  with  his  brother  who  was  older  than  himself,  a  sub- 
lime contest  which  melted  to  pity  not  only  the  judges  but  the 
First  Consul  himself ;  he  was  imprisoned  for  life  at  Vincennes, 
but  subsequently  pardoned  and  released ;  he  emigrated  again 
to  rejoin  his  prince,  and  returfied  with  hun  in  1814.  By  the 
fevour  of  the  Count  dArtois,  he  was  invested  with  military 
rank  and  diplomatic  functions  at  Rome,  where  his  religious 
fervour  procured  him  the  private  confidence  of  the  pontificate. 
In  1815  he  was  a  refugee  at  Ghent,  and  fought  in  Savoy  at 
the  head  of  an  insurrection  of  French  royalists  against  the 
Emperor;  he  debated  almost  alone,  in  the  tribxme  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Peen,  the  oath  demanded  hj  the  Oonstitation  to 
the  Chetfer,  to  wlach  he  made  certain  reserves  colled  for  by 
his  consdenoe  as  a  Christian,  hot  which  at  the  some  time 
seemed  to  keep  in  reserve  his  political  opinions  also,  as  an 
unconditional  royalist:  he  was  next  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
London,  as  if  to  blot  out  by  his  absence  his  natal  unpopa- 
larity  and  to  mature  his  knowledge  of  public  afiGdrs :  he  was 
personally  unknown  in  France,  and  only  recognised  by  his 
name  and  by  all  the  prejudices  attached  to  it :  he  was  con- 
sidered, right  or  wrong,  as  the  hope  of  the  sacerdotal  party, 
the  principal  members  of  which,  emigrants  in  London,  had  fed 
his  infancy  with  doctrines  incompatible  with  the  liberty  and 
equality  of  public  worriiip,  as  the  fiivourite  of  the  courtier  and 
aristocratic  patty,  whose  credit  in  the  state  would  revive  with 
his  name,  and  finally,  as  the  devoted  but  blind  myrmidon  of  a 
King  whose  will  was  to  him  as  the  fiat  of  heaven :  such  was 
the  aspect  presented  by  Prince  de  Polignac  in  the  opnion  of 
the  masses. 

Those  who,  like  the  author  of  this  narrative,  beheld  him 
nearer,  and  judged  of  him  with  fewer  prejudices,  saw  in  H.  de 
Polignac  not  the  mere  production  of  birth  and  the  aoddents  of 
court  flavour,  but  what  the  lapse  of  time,  the  Ticissitudes  of 
life,  long  c^^tivity,  study,  and  public  afiairs  had  nuule  him — a 
man  whose  external  appearance  recalled  in  his  features  and 
the  elegance  of  his  carriage,  the  delicate  and  aristocratical 
beau^  of  his  mother,  impressed  with  the  melancholy  of  kmg 
imprisonment,  with  a  hxAXe  and  graceful  intelligence  applied 
somewhat  late  to  political  affiEurs,  possessing  under  a  meditatife 
appearance,  only  the  surface  of  reflectioD,  with  a  spirit  of  roy- 
idism  which  made  of  the  King  not  only  a  &ther,  but  the 
shadow  of  God  upon  earth.  His  piety  was  more  suited  to  a 
cloister  than  a  palace,  and  was  sometimes  elevated  to  eestacj, 
fimcying  supernatural  interventions  of  divine  grace  in  human 
destiny ;  bat  he  had  a  natural  goodness  which  preserved  him 
from  all  intolerance,  and  still  more  from  all  persecution  of 
conscience  or  party,  together  with  political  opinions  which 
would  veiy  sincerely  have  admitted  representative  institutions, — 
provided  these  institutions,  wnich  his  inattentive  mind  had  mo- 
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delled  upon  those  of  England,  without  comprehending  anything 
of  the  French  revolution  of  1789 — ^had  comprised  an  indissoluble 
trinity  of  the  nobility,  the  commons,  and  the  choroh. 

XVII. 

M.  de  Labourdonnaie  represented,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  a  terrorist  of  royalty,  desirous  of  combatting  the 
revolution  with  the  same  weapons  that  the  revolution  had 
made  use  of  in  combatting  royalism.  A  man  whose  opinions 
were  inseparable  from  passion,  and  with  whom  violence  formed 
an  essential  ingredient  of  eloquence.  In  1816  he  was  a  Ven- 
dean  tribune,  and  had  become  a  statesman  in  18d9 ;  his  nanoie 
alone,  which  had  so  often  frightened  both  liberals  and  Bona- 
partists  when  he  demanded  from  Louis  XYIII.  proscriptions 
by  categories,  made  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties  shudder 
when  they  saw  him  who  had  accused  M.  de  Peyrounet  of 
effeminacy,  become  the  moderator  and  arbiter  of  the  councils 
of  Charles  X. 

This  violence  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  was,  however,  more 
in  his  attitude  than  his  character.  His  absolute  and  implacable 
theories  in  the  tribune  were  at  bottom  nothing  but  verbose 
gratifications,  thrown  out  to  feed  that  reputation  for  power 
which  he  loved  to  maintain  in  the  saloons  of  the  aristocracy 
and  in  the  ch&teaus  of  La  Vendee.  They  did  not  invest  in 
their  showy  folds  either  the  fixed  systems  or  the  active  will 
of  the  statesman,  whose  fire  evaporated  in  polemics.  The 
resounding  of  a  carefully  written  speech  to  the  extremities  ot 
the  country  satisfied  his  vanity.  Always  threatening,  but 
never  striking,  he  rather  wished  for  fame  than  power.  His 
ambition  was  noise ;  and  he  thundered  rather  to  be  heard  by 
his  friends  than  to  crush  his  enemies.  Charles  X.,  who  had 
taken  the  orator  for  the  man,  and  who  had  hoped  to  find  in 
M.  de  Labourdonnaie  a  monarchical  Mirabeau,  v^as  not  long 
in  perceiving  that  he  had  introduced  to  his  council  nothing 
but  a  sonorous  word,  an  absent  thought,  a  will  without  impul- 
sion, object,  or  design. 

M.  de  Bourmont,  Minister  of  War,  was  La  Vendee  itself, 
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Bummoned  through  his  name  to  the  coudcU  to  give  laws  to 
France.  This  name  recalled  not  only  the  armed  spirit  of  party, 
the  bloodthirsty  hatred  of  1798  between  the  bUus  and  the 
'blancBf  and  the  civil  war,  but  it  recalled,  through  Waterloo, 
desertion  to  a  foreign  power  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign ;  and 
it  also  recalled,  through  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  against 
whom  M.  de  Bourmont,  his  subordinate  officer,  had  given 
evidence  without  discretion,  one  of  the  most  implacable  severi- 
ties of  the  Restoration,  and  one  of  those  tragical  deaths  for 
which  the  Bourbons  were  the  most  bitterly  reproached.  The 
selection  of  such  a  minister  of  war  resembled  a  revocation  of 
the  amnesty  which  the  wisdom  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  thrown 
over  the  glory  and  the  errors  of  the  French  army.  It  seemed 
also  to  agitate  politically  the  blood  of  Waterloo,  to  retrace  in- 
cessantly its  sorrow  and  its  national  humiliation  in  the  name 
of  the  deserter  of  the  army. 

It  is  true  that  M.  de  Bourmont  had  redeemed  these  mis- 
fortunes of  his  name  by  all  the  endowments  of  the  military 
man,  the  party  chief,  and  the  statesman ;  the  civil  war  which 
found  him  in  the  cradle,  had  steeped  him  from  his  earliest 
vears  in  all  the  daring  of  its  battle-fields,  and  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  its  plots;  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  which  he 
subsequently  passed  through  with  glory,  after  the  pacification 
of  Brittany,  had  given  him  for  competitors  in  the  road  to 
fame  those  same  generals  of  the  republic  whom  he  hod  formerly 
had  for  enemies.  Napoleon  had  distinguished  him  for  his 
military  talents,  amidst  all  those  warriors  brought  up  at  his 
side,  or  under  him,  to  the  profession  of  arms.  But  M.  de 
Bourmont  was  more  than  a  soldier.  He  had  intellect  and 
ambition  capable  of  undertaking,  and  even  excelling,  in  all 
the  parts  which  the  mutability  of  revolutionary  times  present 
to  those  characters  whose  genius  leads  to  fortune.  Variable 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fatalist,  sometimes  dozing  like  the 
Orientals,  in  a  degree  of  idleness  and  efiemiuacy  which  left 
events  to  take  their  course,  at  others  waking  with  a  start  at 
the  call  of  circumstances,  and  displaying  that  activity  which 
multiplies  time,  actually  devouring  business,  bold  and  pru- 
dent, mysterious  and  confiding,  capable  of  lengthened  patience 
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and  of  strokes  of  aadacitj,  with  a  mind  at  once  solid  UDd 
pliable ;  a  negociator  by  natare,  caressing  ^rith  his  Buperiois* 
frank  with  his  equals,  agreeable  to  his  subordinates ;  euddenly 
bursting  from  his  habitual  silence  by  flashes  of  eloquesoe,* 
illuminating  the  council  of  war,  or  political   combinations; 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  early  years  less  from  bigotry  than 
from  his  sanguine  nature  and  his  sentiments  of  honour,  and 
by  that  very  carelessness  in  principle  better  calculated  than 
any  one  else  to  serve  a  Restoration  without  participating  in  its 
madness ;  his  pensive  brow,  his  eye  of  fire,  hia  thin  lips,  bit 
intelligent  smile,  his  complexion  embrowned  bj  the  son  and 
the  bivouac,  his  elegant  figure,  his  light  step,  his  funiliar 
gesture,  and  his  brief  expressions,  indicated  at  the  fiist  glance 
a  man  superior  to  all  around  him.    It  was  impossible  to  catok 
a  glimpse  of  him  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  general  offieetB» 
without  asking  his  name,  or  to  have  seen  him  onoe  wilhovt  for 
ever  after  recollecting  him.    Sudi  was  the  minister  of  war ; 
his  only  misfortune  was  to  be  called  Bourmont     Charles  X. 
and  M.  de  Polignae  had  not  thought  of  this;   but  France 
imagined  that  they  had,  and  that  he  brought  civil  war  with 
him  to  the  council. 

XVIII. 

M.  de  Montbel  was  a  new  name  in  stats  afiGurs ;  and  he 
entered  on  them  with  only  half  a  reputation,  honourably  ac- 
quired in  the  administration  of  Toulouse,  of  which  he  was 
mayor,  and  in  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where 
he  had  nobly  and  courageously  sustained  the  power  and  co- 
vered the  disgrace  of  his  friend  M.  de  Villdle.  This  was  evi- 
dently  a  hand  held  out  to  the  return  of  the  latter  to  the  King's 
councU.  It  further  gave  an  honoured  and  an  agreeable 
speaker  to  the  Chamber,  where  all  parties  paid  homage  to 
his  character. 

M.  de  Courvoisier  was  the  titular  orator  of  the  council ; 
his  name  had  a  less  alarming  significance  for  the  constitution. 
He  had  defended,  with  a  diffuse  and  impassioned  eloquence, 
the  system  of  M.  Decazes;  but  since  then  bis  solitary  and 
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abnipt  gesiuB  bad  thrown  him,  it  was  said,  into  the  mystic 
systems  of  the  Gomit  de  Maistre  and  of  M.  de  Bonold,  and 
into  the  pious  sophisms  of  the  clerical  party.  In  this  orator, 
60  long  buried  in  his  retreat  of  Mount  Jura,  might  also  be 
found  again  either  the  old  fanatic  of  the  charter,  or  the  new 
one  of  absolutism.  His  name  was  less  a  menace  than  an 
enigma  in  the  ministry. 

Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  M.  de  Ohabrol,  an  obsti- 
nate member  of  administration,  keeping  himself  in  the  back- 
ground, or  making  himself  subordinate  in  all  political  regimes  ; 
giving  neither  pledges  nor  alarms  to  public  opinion,  and  oom- 
plaisandy  agreeing  to  complete,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
King,  a  coup  d'iiat  ministry,  with  equal  readiness  as  a  ministry 
of  the  cliarter. 

With  respect  to  M.  de  Haussez,  prifet  of  Grenoble,  he  was 
a  stranger ;  but  the  choice  which  had  fiUlen  upon  him  made  him 
known  to  the  public.  He  was  estimated  according  to  his  real 
character,  as  capable  of  devotion,  but  incapable  of  resisting 
measures  which  might  bear  the  colouring  of  fidelity  and  oi 
danger  for  the  welfare  of  the  King. 

XIX. 

Public  opinion  and  the  press,  which  had  been  preparing  for 
some  months  to  learn  eveiything,  and  to  dare  everything  against 
a  desperate  attempt  of  the  crown,  burst  forth  on  the  following 
day  in  anger,  in  threats,  or  in  gloomy  forebodings,  which  in  a 
few  hours  threw  the  whole  country  into  agitation.  "  Coblentz  I 
Waterloo!  1815  !**  exclaimed  the  Journal  desDihaU,  analyz- 
ing the  names  of  the  ministers ;  '*  the  emigration  in  M.  de 
Polignac  I  Desertion  to  the  enemy  in  M.  de  Bourmont!  The 
horvors  of  the  proscription  in  M.  de  Labourdonnaie.  These  are 
the  three  principles  in  the  three  personages  of  the  ministry ! 
Press  it  and  it  will  drop  out  nothing  but  humiliation,  misfor 
tuLC,  and  danger !     Unhappy  France  !   Unhappy  King !" 

M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers,  the  former  in  the  journal  Li 
Ttffitps,  the  latter  in  the  Nalioyud,  an  organ  that  ho  afterwards 
brought  into  credit  by  a  style  of  polemics,  in  which  were  fore 
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Been  under  the  animation  of  the  public  writer  the  nund  of  the 

future  minister,  thundered  against  the  insanity  of  the  King. 

The  writers  of  a  still  more  popular  opposition  congratalateid 

themselves  loudly  that  a  war,  openly  declared  by  such  names 

against  the  constitution,  would  at  length  tear  asunder   the 

hypocritical  veil  behind  which  the  Church,  the  aristocniey,  and 

the  court  had  been  hatching  their  plots  for  the  last  six  years 

against  all  public  liberties.     The  societies  both  patent    and 

concealed,  such  as  the  directing  conmiittee  of  M.  de  Lafayette, 

and  the  society  Aide-toi,  le  cid  faidera,  of  MM.  de  Broglie  and 

Guizot  prepared  themselves  for  the  attack,  or  for  resistance. 

Associations   and  clubs  for   the    defence   of  the  threatened 

institutions  were  opened  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  and 

pledged  themselves   to  support    the  measure  of  withholding 

the  supplies  which  had  preceded  the  downfall  of  the  Stoarts 

in  England.     M.  de  Lafayette,  equally  ardent  in  his  old  age 

for  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  as  in  the  early  scenes  of  1789, 

travelled  through  Daupbiny,  an  insurrectional  country,  where 

the   revolution   had   fought  its   first  battle  at  Vizille.     He 

was  there  decreed  crowns  of  oak;  and  he  entered  Lyons  in 

triumph,  in   a   carriage   drawn  by  four  white  horses,  a  sou* 

venir  of   the  federation    immortalised  in  the  memory  of  the 

people.     One  hundred  thousand  persons  formed  his  cortege, 

and  his  carriage  was  preceded  by  three  hundred  young  men 

on  horseback.     The  citizens  received   him  with  speeches  at 

the  gates  of  the  city. 

"  This  day,"  he  replied  to  them,  "  I  find   myself  in  the 
midst  of  you,  at   a   moment  which  I  should   call  critical,  if 
I    did    not   see   in    this   powerful    city  that  calm,  and  even 
disdainful  firmness  of  a  great  people  who  know  their  rights 
and  feel  their  power  !**     He  had  no  further  occasion  to  con- 
spire, the    government  conspired   for    him,  and  France  con 
spired  with  him.     Uneasy  expectation  and  a  fearful  immobility 
were,  during  these  last  months  of  1829,  the  prelude  to  in 
evitablo  war  between  the  country  and  its  government  which 
stood  facing  each  other  to  ascertain  which  should  strike  the 
tirst  blow. 
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Meanwhile  the  ministry  seemed  to  recoil  before  that 
which  it  had  braved  in  its  formation.  It  might  be  said  that 
its  line  of  policy  was  to  exhaust,  bj  dint  of  immobilitj  and  in- 
nocence, the  commotions  and  suspicions  bj  which  it  was 
assailed.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  publbhed  a  circular  to  the 
prifeU^  which  announced  neither  projects  hostile  to  the  con- 
stitution, nor  yiolent  tension  in  the  springs  of  government 
M.  de  Polignac  occupied  himself  with  his  despatches  and  with 
the  diplomatic  mechanism  of  his  department. 

But  all  on  a  sudden  some  intestine  dissensions,  which  were 
already  smouldering  in  the  council,  between  men  who  had  been 
grouped  together  by  the  wishes  of  the  King  rather  than  by  any 
preconcerted  sympathy  amongst  themselves,  broke  out  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie.  It  was  thought  that  this 
secession  was  a  denouncement  in  the  council  of  the  consequences 
of  the  intended  blow  to  which  this  minister  would  not  lend 
himself.  Public  alarm,  therefore,  increased  at  the  violence  of 
that  policy  which  had  caused  even  such  a  man  to  hesitate.' 
But  nothing  of  this  was  the  case ;  a  vain  pre-eminence  in  the 
council  of  which  the  Prince  de  Polignac  affected  the  presi- 
dency, but  which  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  would  not  submit  to, 
afforded  a  pretext  and  an  occasion  for  this  dismemberment  of 
the  cabinet  The  King,  who  had  hoped  to  find  in  M.  de  Ia- 
bourdonnaie  both  strength  and  inspiration,  had  been  struck  with 
the  nullity  of  his  thoughts.  The  genius  of  no  man  is  per- 
mitted to  prevail  against  the  instinct  of  a  whole  people,  and 
against  the  truth  of  a  position.  The  charter  was  Uie  truth  of 
the  Restoration,  and  in  seeking  for  sophisms  against  this  truth 
the  most  ingenious  men  could  find  nothing.  M.  de  Labour- 
donnaie himself  eagerly  seized  on  the  first  pretext  to  withdraw 
rather  than  acknowledge  his  incapacity,  or  to  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  catastrophe  into  the  combination  of  which  ho  had 
rashly  entered.  Two  attempts  at  power,  without  any  possible 
result  but  some  acts  of  insanity,  had  punished  him  with  fifteen 
yeazB  of  headlong  opposition.     He  was  finally  absorbed  in  the 
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peerage,  with  the  honours  of  sepulture  due  to  fiEdlen  ambition, 
and  his  name  was  therein  extinguished  in  silence. 

XXI. 

The  imperious  ii\junctions  of  the  Ghnzetts  de  France  com- 
pelled the  Prince  de  Polignac  to  give  the  Home  Office  to  M.  de 
Montbel,  to  serve  there  as  a  pledge  or  a  hope  to  the  party  oi 
M.  de  Yillele,  of  which  M.  de  Montbel  was  the  precursor  or  the 
oontinuator  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Genoude.  A  minister  of 
public  instruction  was  next  sought  for  to  replace  M.  de  Mont- 
bel. An  orator  being  required,  M.  Rocher,  a  young  judge  of 
talent  and  character,  which  had  raised  him  by  his  merit  alone 
to  the  second  post  in  the  ministry  of  justice,  was  consulted  by 
the  King,  on  the  aptitude  and  eloquence  of  the  pleaders  in  the 
different  courts  of  justice  in  the  kingdom.  M.  Eocher  indi- 
cated M.  Guemon  de  RanviUe,  whose  fine  talents  thus  ndsed 
him  unconsciously  to  the  splendour  and  troubles  of  power  in  a 
moment  of  crisis  and  of  gloom.  To  accept  was  to  devote  him- 
self, to  refuse  might  look  like  cowardice;  M.  Guemon  de 
Ranville  therefore  accepted. 

During  these  changes,  in  which  the  King  and  M.  de  Polig- 
nac sought  for  the  stability  of  their  government,  the  elections 
made  good  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber,  by  returning  men 
the  most  distrustful  against  the  supposed  designs  of  the  court ; 
everything,  therefore,  breathed  approaching  war.  On  both 
sides  were  sent,  not  pacific  counsellors,  but  zealous  combatants* 

XXII. 

Two  historical  characters  made  their  first  appearance  at 
this  period  of  political  assemblies,  as  if  to  predict  the  agitations 
with  which  they  were  to  associate  their  long  career ;  one  of 
these  was  M.  Guizot,  and  the  other  M.  Berryer.  M.  Guizot 
had  been  known  since  1814,  at  first  as  the  secret  confidant  of 
the  Abbe  de  Mont^squiou  under  a  royalist  ministry ;  and  then 
as  the  avowed  agent  of  the  legitimist  negociations  at  Ghent : 
he  returned  from  this  short  political  emigration  to  lend  his  pen 
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to  the  Bicheliea  ministry,  which  was  desirous  of  regenerating 
rojalism  by  blending  it  with  liberty.     He  was  the  private 
counsellor  and  confidential  publicist  of  M.  Decazes,  whom  he 
supported  with  his  friends,  M.   Villemain,  M.   de  Broglie, 
M.  de  Stael,  and  M.  de  Barante,  partisans  of  his  theories, 
borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  Stuarts,  and  ill-adapted  to  his 
own  country.    He  was  an  adept  of  M.  Royer-Collard,  of  whom 
he  had  been  the  disciple   before  he  became  the  rival,  and 
created  with  him  the  sect  of  the  Doctrinaires, — this  schism  by 
turns  stem  and  officious  of  royalism ;  advancing  more  and  more 
in  liberalism  in  proportion  as  the  representative  spirit  guaran- 
teed more  victories  and  more  honour  to  its  organs ;  accepting 
the  disgrace  of  the  court,  after  the  fall  of  M.  Decazes,  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  he  had  canvassed  for  its  favour;  fiedling 
nobly  with  his  friends,  and  rising  alone  by  the  superiority  oi 
his  will  and  his  talent  in  journalism,  in  literature,  and  in  the 
professorship  of  histoiy.     He  was  a  laborious  writer,  an  elo- 
quent professor,  an  indefatigable  publicist,  and  a  useful  party 
man,  assuming  the  task  of  creating  theories,  ideas,  sophisms, 
and  even  passions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  thoughtless  but  ambi- 
tious men  of  his  sect ;  his  was  a  reputation  brooding  in  the 
shade  between  the  throne  and  the  people,  to  come  forward  at  the 
critical  moment  to  support  legitimacy  or  revolution  as  might 
best  suit  his  purposes.     He  was  a  superb  young  man,  whose 
countenance  displayed  neither  modesty  nor  timidity,  the  graces 
of  youth ;  but  who,  with  his  pensive  beauty  and  his  ardent  eye, 
afforded  a  glimpse  of  the  sombre  fire  of  volition  rather  than 
the  flame  of  genius  and  enthusiasm.     Having  become  the  soul 
of  an  opposition  which  was  still  monarchical,  the  patronage  ot 
the  revolutionary  opposition  at  length  bore  M.  Guizot  to  the 
foot  of  the  tribune,  which  he  was  to  ascend,  to  control,  and  to 
£Gdl  from  amidst  such  ruin  and  confusion. 

M.  Berryer  was  a  yoimg  man,  at  that  time  unknown  except 
at  the  bar ;  the  gift  of  eloquence,  the  flash  of  intelligence,  the 
splendour  of  countenance,  the  integrity  of  look,  the  magna- 
nimity of  mind,  the  cordiality  and  power  of  gesture,  and  the 
manly  and  graceful  vibration  of  accent,  began  to  disUngoish 
%im  amongst  his  rivals,  as  one  of  those  prodigies  of  the  tribune 
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which  bant  forth  immediatelj  that  thej  tihow  Iksmaelv^s  in 
political  assemblies,  and  whose  superiority  is  aceeptod  with 
pride  fbr  their  country,  because,  being  veiled  by  juvenile 
candour  and  modesty,  it  obtains  pardon  through  charaeter  for 
that  talent  so  humiliating  to  envy,  and  so  crushing  to  rivalship. 
M.  Berryer  beiug  connected  by  family  and*  sodely  with  the 
hkh  ranks  of  aristocracy  and  letters,  towards  which  the  ele- 
gancies of  life  and  of  thought  attracted  him  by  natore  and 
habit,  he  was  the  hope  of  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  monar- 
chy. He  was  caressed  by  that  party  as  an  unhoped-for  fEn^eor* 
and  he  was  looked  for  in  the  political  tribune  as  an  avenger ; 
the  revolution  had  had  its  Mirabeau,  and  Providence  owed  its 
Benyer  to  legitimacy.  The  King  and  M.  de  Pofignac  bud 
neglected  nothing  to  open  the  Chamber  to  him,  and  lie  enterad 
it  preceded  by  the  favour  of  the  crotm  and  the  ministry; 
miracles  were  expected  from  him.  Borne  on  this  popularitf 
of  the  crown,  the  saloons,  and  the  chateaus,— &ithful  to  the  hopes 
that  were  founded  upon  him  as  upon  the  oath  of  his  genius- 
seduced  by  his  courage  and  by  the  dangers  of  the  ornis, — lie 
unfortunately  entered  the  arena,  more  eager  to  combat  than  to 
make  himself  a  politician,  and  he  was  going  to  speak  before  iie 
had  begun  to  think. 

Such,  at  that  period,  was  this  great  orator. 

XXIII. 

The  council  of  ministers,  thus  reoomposed,  deliberated  on 
the  language  it  should  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  King  on  the 
opening  of  the  session.  The  majority  of  the  ministry  recom- 
mended an  inoffensive  and  paternal  speech,  which,  by  attesting 
the  forbearance  of  the  crown,  must  aggravate  by  the  contrast 
the  provocations  of  the  Chamber,  if  it  allowed  itself  to  fly  out, 
like  the  last  Assembly,  in  admonitions  and  disrespectful  in- 
sinuations. But  the  King  seemed  anxious  to  commence  the 
struggle.  M.  de  Polignac  communicated  to  him  his  supernatu- 
ral confidence  in  the  all-powerful  nature  of  divine  mt^jesty; 
his  court,  before  which  he  had  so  often  pronounced,  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  revo- 
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lation ;  even  the  Dake  d'Angouldme,  so  imbued  until  then  with 
the  wisdom  of  his  uncle  Louis  XVIII.,  but  now  so  identified, 
through  filial  devotion,  with  the  irritations  of  his  father  and 
his  King, — all  impelled  the  sovereign  to  violent  language  and 
measures.  To  quell  the  country  was  the  watchword  of  the 
court  Even  the  very  features  of  the  King,  of  the  princes, 
and  of  the  princesses,  wore  the  character  of  these  thoughts. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Duke  d*Orleans  himself  encouraged  the 
King  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  master ;  in  short,  nothing  but 
menaces  were  breathed  at  the  Tuileries. 

On  receiving  the  great  bodies  of  the  state  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year  1830,  the  monarch  had  been  short  and  disdainful 
in  his  replies  to  the  addresses.  The  Duchess  d'Angoul^me, 
surpassing  the  premeditated  coldness  of  the  King,  was  almost 
insulting  in  her  manner,  at  the  moment  when  the  judges, 
whom  the  court  accused  of  base  complaisance  for  the  revolu* 
tion  in  some  recent  sentences  in  political  matters,  had  pre- 
sented themselves  and  were  bowing  before  her.  "  Pass  on, 
gentlemen ! "  she  said,  pointing  to  the  door  of  the  hall  ox 
audience.  This  expression  resounded  through  Paris,  as  a 
woman  8  revenge  against  the  impartiality  of  justice,  and  em- 
bittered public  opioion.  The  King  s  speech  was  looked  for 
with  anxiety  as  the  inevitable  shock  between  the  throne  and 
the  country.  This  was  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Courvoisier,  and 
was  equally  dignified  and  proper  up  to  the  last  paragraph, 
which  was  thus  conceived : 

"If  culpable  intrigues  should  raise  up  obstacles  to  my 
government,  which  it  is  not  my  wish  to  anticipate,  I  should 
find  strength  to  surmount  them  in  my  resolution  to  maintain 
the  public  peace,  in  the  just  confidence  of  the  French,  and  in 
the  love  they  have  always  shown  for  their  King." 

This  sentence,  by  exhibiting  the  King  alone  as  the  ulti- 
mate resource  of  good  order  and  the  supreme  arbiter  of  public 
peace,  seemed  to  o&jce  the  Chambers  altogether,  and  to  appeal 
from  them  eventually  to  the  superior  and  final  power  of  the 
crown.  It  was  contested  by  M.  Guemon  de  Eanville,  the 
new  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  demanded  that  the 
King  should  associate  the  constitutional  support  of  the  Cham- 
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bers  with  his  personal  agency,  in  the  prevision  of  the  monar- 
chical measures  to  be  adopted.  His  youth  caused  the  contemp- 
tuous rejection  of  his  wise  observation.  The  Bling  detennined 
to  show  himself  a  monarch  above  all  institutions  in  the  per- 
spective of  coming  events. 

On  the  Und  March  he  delivered  his  speech  to  both  ChamberB, 
assembled  in  the  Louvre.  Royal  majesty  was  never  surrounded 
by  greater  civil  and  military  pomp ;  and  the  accents  of  the 
Prince  never  displayed  greater  resolution.  The  Chambers 
listened  to  his  words  in  a  state  of  uneasy  meditation,  and 
France,  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  did  not  at  the  first  mo- 
ment look  upon  them  as  a  defiance.  The  applauses  of  the 
spectators  made  up  for  the  silence  of  the  deputies. 

M.  Boyer  Collard,  elected  president  by  the  three  united 
oppositions,  henceforward  forming  the  mcyority  in  the  Chamber, 
was  confirmed  by  the  King,  who  could  not  see  an  adversary 
of  his  crown  in  a  man  that  had  been  for  so  many  years  the 
avowed  -conspirator  of  legitimacy,  and  the  secret  counsellor 
of  his  dynasty.     The  Chamber,  but  little  touched  at  this  con* 
descension,  charged  MM.  de  Preissac,  De  K^ratry,  Dupont 
(de  I'Eure),  Gauthier,   Sebastiani,  Dupin,  De  Sade,  and  Le- 
pelletier  d'Aulnay  to  prepare  a  draft  of  an  address  in  reply 
to   the  King's  speech;    the  names  alone  of  this  committee 
indicated  what  its  nature  would  be.     They  were  all  members 
of  the  defection  party,  of  the  left  centre,  and  of  the  extreme 
left,  or.  like  M.  Etienne,  of  the   Bonapartist   party  of  the 
hundred  days,  more  personal  adversaries  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

This  address  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Etienne,  a  writer 
practised  in  the  ability  and  even  the  tricks  of  the  habitual 
style  of  opposition  in  the  Minerve  journal,  an  arsenal  of  all 
the  passions  and  all  the  party  tactics  against  the  Bourbons. 
It  disguised  wonderfully  well  its  hostile  intentions,  under  tlie 
discretion  and  external  probity  of  its  language.  Had  it  been 
written  by  a  sincere,  sifiPectionate,  and  afRicted  royalist,  all  who 
were  attached  to  the  monarchy  might  sign  it ;  adulation  even 
towards  the  King's  person  would  palliate  its  violation,  under 
the  mask  of  affection,  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  free  choice 
of  his  ministers.     The  opposition  had  never  placed  so  bold  a 
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hand  upon  the  crown,  nor  had  it  ever  before  so  emphatically 
uttered,  by  the  voice  of  its  organs,  a  profession  of  faith  so 
monarchi(»d  and  so  Bourbonian.  After  the  usual  reply,  word 
for  word,  on  public  af&irs,  diplomacy,  and  finance  : — 

*'  Sire,"  continued  the  address,  "  amid  the  unanimous  sen- 
timents of  respect  and  affection  with  which  your  people  approach 
you,  considerable  uneasiness  exists  in  the  minds  of  all,  which 
disturbs  the  security  that  France  had  begun  to  e^joy,  taints 
the  sources  of  its  prosperity,  and  might,  if  prolonged,  become 
iatal  to  its  repose.  Our  conscience,  our  honour,  the  fidelity 
we  hare  sworn  to  you.  and  which  we  will  always  maintain, 
impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  revealing  to  you  the  cause.  The 
charter,  which  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  your  august  predecessor, 
and  the  advantages  of  which  your  Majesty  has  the  firm  inten- 
tion to  consolidate,  consecrates  as  a  right  the  intervention  of 
the  c^mntiy  in  the  deliberations  on  public  interests.  This  inter- 
vention ought  to  be,  and  in  fact  it  is,  indirect,  wisely  proper^ 
tioned,  circumscribed  within  limits  exactly  traced,  and  which 
we  shall  never  suffer  any  one  to  dare  to  break  through ;  but  it 
is  positive  in  its  results,  for  it  constitutes  the  permanent  con- 
currence of  the  political  views  of  your  government  with  the 
wishes  of  your  people  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
regular  progress  of  public  afiGurs.  Sire,  our  loyalty  and  our 
devotion  compel  us  to  inform  you  that  this  concurrence  does 
not  exist  An  uigust  diffidence  in  the  sentiments  and  the 
judgment  of  France  is  at  present  the  fundamental  opinion  ot 
the  administration ;  your  people  are  afifiicted  at  this  because  it 
is  insulting  to  them,  they  are  uneasy  because  it  is  threatening 
to  their  liberties.  This  distrust  cannot  find  a  place  in  your 
noble  heart  No,  Sire,  France  no  more  wishes  for  anarchy 
than  you  do  for  despotism,  she  deserves  that  you  should  have 
faith  in  her  loyalty  as  she  has  faith  in  your  promises :  between 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  a  nation  so  calm  and  so  fiuthful, 
and  us  who,  with  a  profound  conviction  now  repose  in  your 
breast  the  grief  of  an  entire  people,  jealous  of  the  esteem  and 
the  confidence  of  its  king,  it  is  for  your  Majesty's  enlightened 
wisdom  to  pronounce.  The  royal  prerogatives  have  placed  in 
your  hands  the  means  of  insuring  between  the  powers  of  tlie 
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state  that  constitutional  harmony,  the  fixst  and  eaaential  con- 
dition of  the  strength  of  the  throne  and  of  the  greatoaw  of 
Fiance." 

XXIV 

There  were  two  meanings  in  this  address,  aad  the  King 
being  wdl  advised  might,  as  he  chose,  adopt  either  mie  or  the 
other.  In  its  form  the  Chamber  did  not  exceed  the  eoa- 
stitutional  right  of  the  representatives  of  the  nationi  in  i|h 
prising  the  King  that  distrust  existed  between  it  aad  Ui 
ministers,  and  that  the  necessary  concorrenoe  ol  the  two 
powers  was  suspended.  A  pbun-dealing  and  a  poweifal 
nation  could  not  express  this  in  language  more  respectful  and 
even  more  afflicted. 

But,  in  reality,  the  Chamber,  whose  (mly  constitutional  ligliti 
prescribed  by  the  charter,  was  to  give  or  refose  its  votea  to 
the  mimsterSf  without  otherwise  interfering  with  their  seleo- 
tion,  vblated  the  diarter,  usurped  the  King*s  prerogative, 
destroyed  his  responsibility  by  destroying  his  liberty,  substituted 
itself  for  the  crown,  dictated  imperiously  and  beforehand  his 
choice  of  ministers,  and  transformed  a  monarchical  sovereignty 
into  a  parliamentary  one. 

The  King  might  feign  to  have  understood  the  address  only 
in  the  first  sense,  he  might  thank  and  reassure  the  uneasy  but 
faithful  Chamber  as  to  his  intentions,  and  wait  until  it  should 
declare  itself  constitutionally,  by  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
laws,  more  or  less  judicious,  which  he  might  present  through 
his  ministers.  Every  true  friend  of  the  monarchy,  zealous  for 
the  preservation  of  the  throne  and  of  liberty,  would  have 
counselled  the  prince  to  adopt  this  course.  There  is  always 
something  indecisive  between  the  delicate  springs  of  repre- 
sentative government,  which  the  two  powers  should  leave  in  a 
vague  state,  and  which  is  destroyed  when  they  attempt  to 
define  it  too  minutely.  No  power,  whether  it  be  that  of  the 
King,  or  that  of  the  people,  can  exist  without  wisdom,  where- 
as the  King  and  his  council  had  nothing  but  passion.  They 
hastened  to  assume  the  reprehensible  sense  of  the  address  as 
a  text  for  an  open  contest  with  the  countiy. 
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The  ooart  did  not  conceal  its  joy  at  the  opportunity  which 
at  length  offered  itself  to  the  King,  of  emancipating  the  crown, 
or  violating  the  charter.  The  spirit  of  madness  hreathed 
around  Charles  X. 

The  address,  which  was  debated  in  the  Chamber  in  com- 
mittee with  closed  doors,  was  opposed  with  energy  by  M.  de 
Lepine,  by  M.  de  Conny,  and  by  M.  de  Montbel.  M.  Benyer, 
the  future  champion  of  the  ministiy,  ascended  the  tribune  for 
the  first  time,  and  tearing  asunder  all  the  reservations  and  all 
the  fidse  respect  of  the  committee,  showed  in  all  their  naked- 
ness the  usurpation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  audacity  con- 
cealed under  verbal  hypocrisy,  the  reign  of  two  rival  powers, 
the  anaxchy  of  the  protentions  of  the  coalition,  the  Chamber 
destroyed  by  the  Crown,  or  the  Crown  abolished  in  its  greatest 
prerogative  by  the  Chamber.  He  was  the  prophet  of  the 
eatastrophe ;  he  was  resplendent  with  truth ;  but  this  prophet 
was  the  advocate  of  M.  de  Polignac,  and,  under  the  truth  of 
the  speech,  there  was  the  reality  of  a  counter-revolution,  visible 
to  the  country  under  a  constitutional  disguise  in  the  person  of 
M.  de  Polignac. 

No  one  could  help  admiring  and  trembling,  but  no  one  was 
convinced ;  M.  Berryer  descended  van(juished  horn  the  tribune ; 
and  M.  Royer-CoUard,  whose  ambiguous  oracles  were  then  oom- 
plaisantly  left  to  the  interpretation  of  both  parties,  exclaimed, 
as  he  pointed  towards  the  young  debutant,  **  It  is  not  only  an 
orator,  it  is  a  power  which  has  appeared  amongst  us  I'* 

But  all  was  vain,  the  address  represented  a  coalition  mi|}o- 
ntj :  some  voted  for  it  for  its  honesty,  some  for  its  perfidy, 
some  for  its  respect,  and  others  for  its  audacity.  M.  Loigeril, 
a  moderate  and  conciliating  deputy  of  the  centre,  pix^oaed  a 
compromising  amendment,  which  would  let  the  warning  remain 
without  violating  the  prerogative.  "No,  no,"  exclaimed  M. 
Guizot ;  "  let  us  be  careful  not  to  weaken  our  expressions  I 
Truth  has  already  trouble  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  cabinets 
of  kings,  let  us  not  send  it  thither  pale  and  feeble  1'*  The 
first  words  of  the  future  statesman  were  those  of  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  they  pushed  the  Chamber  to  excessive  obsCinaey. 

The  address  was  oanied  by  two  handred  and  twenty-one 

R» 
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TOteB  from  the  left,  the  left  centre,  the  doetrmakm^  and  the 
defection  party ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  memben  Tainlj 
protested  against  this  declaration  of  war  against  the  royal  pre- 
rogative.    The  hour  of  madness  had  struck  on  both  aides. 

XXV. 

The  ministry  responded  to  this  vote  by  the  immediate 
^MimiaftAl  of  all  the  deputies,  who  were  public  functionaries, 
that  had  voted  for  the  address.  M.  de  Polignac  oflbred 
M.  Benyer  the  direction  general  of  a  great  public  employment, 
just  taken  ftom  one  of  the  voters.  **At  present,"  repbed 
M.  Eenyer,  **  I  am  too  young  in  the  Chamber  to  merit  such  a 
recompense ;  next  year,  perhaps,  it  may  be  too  much  beneath 


II 


M.  de  Suleau,  a  young  writer  of  the  CaruervaUur,  of 
talent  and  brilliant  prospects,  was  imprudent  and  hasty  enough 
to  accept  a  part  in  this  drama,  the  denouement  of  which,  bat  too 
clearly  seen,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  fatal  to  the  crown  or 
the  charter.  Fortune  smiles  upon  young  courage ;  but  there 
is  no  true  courage  opposed  to  good  sense.  M.  de  Suleau  was 
pitied  for  enrolling  himself  in  a  sect,  without  being  anything 
of  a  sectarian. 

All  men  of  any  consideration  in  diplomacy,  the  administra- 
tion, or  the  council  of  state,  abandoned  the  ministry,  openly 
throwing  up  their  employments.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  deter- 
mined to  hold  nothing  from  a  cabinet  which  was  conducting 
the  monarchy  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  returned  from  Rome, 
renouncing  his  fortune  for  his  fame  and  conscience  sake. 

Toung  and  secondary  men,  of  monarchical  and  constitu- 
tional opinions,  withdrew  with  equal  foresight  from  the  favours 
which  M.  de  Polignac's  ministry  offered  for  their  adhesion. 
They  foresaw,  with  the  whole  country,  that  the  names  risked 
in  this  senseless  conflict  would  be  for  ever  looked  upon  as  fatal 
in  the  history  of  their  country. 

M.  de  Marcellus,  son  to  the  orator  of  that  name,  celebrated 
by  his  zeal  for  the  unseasonable  joint  responsibility  of  thrones 
and  altars,  declined  the  post  of  under  Secretary  of  State  to 
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Prince  Polignao ;  he  did  not  consider  it  a  desertion  of  royalty 
to  refuse  the  favours  of  those  who  were  leading  it  astray.  I 
myself  was  connected  hy  certain  familiarity  with  the  prime 
minister.  Being  then  on  leave  of  absence  in  France,  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  wrote  to  summon  me  to  Paris,  to  confide 
to  me  the  direction  of  foreign  affiurs.  I  replied,  by  excusing 
myself  on  account  of  my  youth  and  insufficiency.  The  prime 
minister  persisted,  however,  and  I  came  to  Paris.  "  Well,"  he 
said  to  me  with  kindness,  though  reproachfully;  "are  you, 
then,  one  of  those  who  calumniate  me,  by  accusing  me  of  a 
wish  to  overturn  the  institutions  which  uphold  at  once  liberty 
and  the  throne  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  dreaming  of  a  coi^ 
d'etat  P'  *•  No.  my  prince,"  I  replied,  *'  I  do  not  think  that  a 
coup  d*^at  is  in  your  thoughts ;  but  I  think  that  a  coup  d'Stat 
is  an  inevitable  fatality  of  the  position  which  the  King  and  the 
ministiy  are  taking  before  the  country :  and,  as  I  am  young, 
and  attached  to  the  dynasty  by  traditional  sentiment  and  by 
sincere  love  for  regular  liberty,  I  do  not  wish  to  attach  my 
name,  however  obscure  it  may  be,  to  the  catastrophe  of  legiti- 
macy and  of  the  charter."  The  Prince  de  Polignac  then 
drawing  me  into  his  principal  cabinet,  and  walking  with  me 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  end  to  the  other,  during  two 
hours*  confidential  and  impassioned  conversation,  he  protested 
with  an  energy  evidently  sincere,  against  any  idea  of  over- 
turning, or  even  of  weakening  the  charter,  and  conjured  me 
with  still  greater  emphasis  to  believe  in  him,  and  to  accept  the 
confidential  post  which  he  kept  open  for  me  in  his  ministry. 
I  was  gratefil  and  affected,  but  inflexible ;  he  was  sorry,  bat 
not  offended. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  appointed  me  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  new  King  of  Greece,  at  present  King  of  the 
Belgians.  I  continued  to  see  the  Prince  de  Polignac  fami- 
liarly during  the  negociations  relative  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece,  which  terminated  unexpectedly  by  the  refusal  of  the 
crown,  and  the  departure  from  Paris  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Ooburg. 

His  language  was  constantly  the  same  during  those  long 
months  of  agony  for  Fnmoe  which  preceded  the  cai^  d'iM, 
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It  eeemed  to  me  to  be  fullj  demonstrated  that  the  Prinoe  de 
Polignac  never  thought,  at  that  time,  of  re-estahJishiiig  tba 
absolute  power  of  royalty  in  France,  Aid  that  his  plan  was  to 
create  a  sort  of  episoopid  aristMaracy,  oooserrative  of  xaUgioD* 
of  which  he  wished  to  be  the  restorer.  A  poUticsl  aristocxioj, 
not  of  birth  but  of  landed  property,  a  double  anstocraoy,  which 
would  imitate  in  France  the  English  peerage,  and  which  would 
<^er  to  the  throne  support  and  resistance  at  the  same  tiBie. 
His  ideas  went  no  farther  than  a  moveable  but  conservative 
hieraiohy,  like  the  property  of  the  country.  But  these  upright 
and  even  liberal  intentions  appeared  to  me  to  be  equally  oon- 
fused  and  obstinate  in  his  mind.  They  had,  in  ay  eyes,  the 
double  vice  of  not  corresponding  in  any  respect  with  the  libertj 
of  the  human  mind  in  religious  matters,  the  -conquest  of  the 
ttghteenth  oentuiy,  cemented  by  the  revolution  of  '89,  and  oi 
corresponding  stiU  less  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  France, 
whose  last  conquest  is  the  elective  franchise,  a  mark  of  nobility 
more  moral  and  intelleotual  than  the  purely  material  one  cl 
landed  property. 

XXVI. 

These,  doubtless,  were  also  tlie  upright  but  ill-considered 
ideas  of  the  King,  of  whom  M.  de  Polignac  was  only  the 
confidant  and  the  agent     An  interview  which  I  had  with 
Charles  X.,  at  the  same  period,  confirmed  me  in  these  con 
jectures.     Being  introduced  into  the  £ang  6  cabinet,  where  I 
had  been  summoned  to  give  him  some  explanations  on  the 
projected    expedition   to  Algiers,   and  on    the  very   hostile 
manoeuvres  of  Austria  against  France,  and  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon  in  Italy,  I  found  his  majesty  alone,  standing  before  a 
long  table  covered  with  maps  and  deq)atches.    His  attitude 
displayed  a  mild  mi^esty,  wiUi  serenity  in  his  countenance  and 
kindness  in  his  look.     **  You  see,"  he  said  to  me,  putting  his 
finger  on  a  long  despatch  of  mine  that  lay  on  the  table,  '*  that 
I  am  occupied  about  you,  and  that  I  read  everything  connected 
with  my  foreign  affairs.     I  have  just  read  the  memoir  which  I 
required  from  you,  on  the  expedition  that  my  government 
meditates  to  Algtersi  and  I  am  satisfied  with  you ;  very  much 
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satisfied,"  he  added,  dwelling  on  the  word  with  a  smile ;  *'  so 
satisfied,  that  it  is  the  reading  of  your  work  which  has  in  a 
great  measure  decided  me  on  this  expedition."  I  than*ked  the 
King  for  this  expression  of  his  satisiSaction.  He  alluded  to  a 
memoir  which  had  been  demanded  of  me  by  the  Baron  de 
Damas,  during  the  VillMe  administration,  on  the  political 
results  of  a  French  expedition  against  the  Barbary  pirates, 
and  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  such  an  enter* 
prise  might  produce  with  respect  to  the  Mediterranean,  to 
commerce,  and  to  our  influence  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  Having  been  the  only  representative  of  France  at  that 
time  in  Upper  Italy,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Duke  de 
Laval,  and  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Mainsonlbrt,  chanee 
had  indicated  me  for  this  work.  It  had  been  oommunioated 
to  the  King,  who  decided  on  the  ruin  of  Algiers  and  the 
extinction  of  piracy,  but  not  on  the  internal  conquest  of  Africa. 
It  coincided  with  the  personal  ideas  of  Charles  X.,  who  wished 
to  distinguish  his  reign  by  a  well-grounded,  honest,  and  useAil 
gloiy.    The  conversation  was  prolonged  on  this  sulject. 

But  the  King,  soon  throwing  down  the  memoir  whieli  be 
had  in  his  hand,  and  passing  with  a  oertain  juvenile  preeipi> 
tancy  of  step  from  the  other  side  of  the  table  where  he  stood 
fJEudng  me,  approached,  took  me  with  a  noble  and  indulgent 
famiUarity  by  the  arm,  and  drawing  me  with  him  from  the 
window  to  the  other  end  of  the  cabinet  and  back  again,  com- 
plaisantly  broached  the  real  question  of  his  heart,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  and  was  die  mainspring  of  this  interview. 
He  reproached  me  with  my  unjust  distrust  of  his  ministry. 
He  spoke  to  me  with  the  same  emphasis  as  M.  de  Polignao 
of  his  strong  and  sincere  deaire  to  maintain  the  charter,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  uphold  his  monarchical  right  He  was 
rational,  quick,  energetic,  elevated,  eloquent,  in  short  a  atatet- 
man.  It  was  evident  that  the  truth  flowed  from  his  lips. 
Nothing,  except  his  false  position  with  a  ministry  antagonistic 
to  public  opinion,  indicated  the  prince,  who,  a  few  months  after, 
hurled  defiance  at  revolutions.  Respect  closed  my  mouth  and 
merely  permitted  some  indications  of  doubt  and  inquietuda  it 
his  words.      I  left  the  presence  convinced  that  a  king  m 
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nprigfat  and  intelligent  did  not  meditate  any  treaaon  against 
hiB  oountiy,  but  that  the  fatality  of  his  ministry  was  diawing 
him  on  towards  an  extremity,  where  he  would  have  no  othor 
dioioe  than  between  a  humiliation  or  an  act  of  yiolence. 

I  saw  the  Prince  de  Polignac  again  DEuniliarly,  after  this 
audience  with  the  King,  and  up  to  the  termination  of  hia 
ministry  and  to  the  elections  which  preceded  the  crisia.     He 
had  a  degree  of  confidence  so  natural,  and,  so  to  speak,  so 
mystical,  in  his  mission  to  resolve  all  difficulties  triumphantlj, 
and  to  re-seat  the  church  and  the  throne  on  the  baaia  of  the 
improved  constitution,  that,  at  the  moment  when  eTerytliiiig 
waa  tottering  under  the  struggle  already  begun  between  the 
King  and  the  people,  having  been  to  take  leave  of  him  on  going 
abroad,  he  kept  me  to  dine  with  his  fiamily,  and  accompanying 
me  after  dinner  to  the  reception  room :  '*  FareweU,'*  he  said, 
preasmg  my  hand,  "  you  are  going  away,  you  are  very  happy ; 
when  you  return  you  will  repose  in  the  shade  of  what  I  ahall 
have  accomplished."    These  were  the  last  words  I  heard  ftom 
his  lips.     When  I  did  return  there  was  no  longer  a  legitimate 
throne ;  the  King  Charles  X.  was  in  Scotland,  and  the  Piinoe 
de  Polignac  at  Vincennes,  expiating,  not  his  crime,  but  hia 
mental  blindness. 

XXVII. 

Let  us  return  to  the  day  following  the  address,  whence 
this  episode  has  diverted  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  King,  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  the  ministers,  hum- 
bled, held  a  council  on  the  measures  rendered  necessaiy  by 
a  conflict  thus  declared  at  the  very  first  sitting;  *  the  council 
exploded  with  indignation.  The  Chamber  was  transformed  into 
an  assembly  of  factious  men,  the  address  was  a  preamble  of 
revolution,  the  year  *89  was  about  to  recommence :  such  were 
the  observations  of  the  ministers  before  the  deliberation.    The 

*  We  miut  infonn  the  reader  that,  from  this  to  the  end  of  the  history, 
all  the  details  that  we  give  npon  the  King's  cabinet,  and  on  the  secrets  of 
cooncil,  areaathentic,  and  drawn  fitmi  a  narrative  written,  hour  after  hour, 
bj  one  of  the  most  veracioos  of  the  witnesses  and  actors  m  this  great 
drama.  His  joomal,  now  before  as,  is  the  official  report  of  the  last  months 
ofthiBreign* 
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King  was  silent,  bat  his  calmness  indicated  that  his  resolution 
was  already  taken.  Preyious  to  anj  deliberation,  the  ministers 
thought  it  their  duty  to  put  to  him,  respectfully,  this  question, 
which  it  belonged  to  him  alone  to  answer:  '*Is  the  King 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  injunction  contained  in  the  address, 
by  changing  his  ministry  ?  "  '*  No,"  replied  the  King ;  <*  that 
would  be  the  debasement  of  my  crown,  and  the  abdication  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  Moreover,  what  ministry  could  ever 
act  with  such  a  Chamber?  When  I  wished  to  change  the 
Martignac  ministry,  whose  concessions,  so  ungratefully  re- 
ceived, brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  I  consulted 
Roye^CollRrd  as  to  the  men  who  would  have  the  best  chance 
of  having  a  mcgority  in  the  Chamber.  'None!*  he  replied, 
discouraged  at  the  incoherent  elements  composing  the  Assembly 
over  which  he  presides." 

M.  de  Montbel  enlarged  upon  the  dictum  of  M.  Roycr-Collard. 
All  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Guemon  de  Ban* 
ville.  decided  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  and  an  appeal 
to  the  country,  which  was  to  be  prepared  hy  a  dose  canvass  of 
the  electors,  and  by  giving  time  for  reflection  before  the  elec- 
tions came  on.  M.  Guemon  de  Banville  contended,  with 
reason,  that  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  had 
this  danger,  that  it  would  place  the  whole  country,  instead 
of  an  anarchical  Chamber,  in  apparent  opposition  with  the 
crown,  and  face  to  face  with  the  King.  "  Let  us  not  under- 
stand," he  said,  '*or  feign  not  to  understand  the  address; 
let  us  bring  fomurd  wise  and  national  laws,  and  if  the  Cham- 
ber rejects  them  because  they  come  from  the  King,  let  us 
then  dissolve  it,  but  only  when  taken  in  the  very  &ct  of 
systematic  opposition  to  the  good  of  the  countiy."  He  sup- 
ported his  opinion  with  the  boldest  arguments  against  the 
presumed  opinions  of  the  King  and  his  colleagues.  He  was 
apprehensive  that  he  had  mortally  offended  the  King,  but  his 
nu\jesty,  at  the  termination  of  the  sitting,  approached,  and  taking 
his  arm  with  benevolent  familiarity  praised  his  frankness :  "  You 
are  quite  right,"  he  said,  "  in  giving  your  opinions  freely :  I 
love  the  truth,  and  1  know  how  to  appreciate  it  Continue  to 
tdl  me,  not  what  I  wish,  but  what  you  yourself  think. ' 
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It  was  decided  that  the  Chamhers  should  he  first  aci^ounied 
to  the  Srd  Septemher,  and  thus  held  in  suspense,  whibt  the 
gofernment  should  prepare  the  public  mind  by  the  confidential 
infliienoe  of  its  agents,  after  which  the  Ohamber  of  D^nties 
dMmld  bo  dissolved.  The  King  then,  taking  a  pen  from  tiia 
hand  of  one  of  his  ministers,  wrote  himself  a  draft  of  the  reply 
that  He  should  make  to  the  address  of  the  depaties.  Tliis 
autograph  of  the  King*s,  which  we  here  transcribe  firom  the 
erig^al,  now  before  us,  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms: 

'*  I  have  fulfilled  mj  duty  as  king  in  receiving  the  address 
whidi  you  have  presented  to  me.  You  have  learned  mj 
intentions  from  my  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  I  shall  never  swerve  from  them  1 

**  Return  to  your  Chamber,  where  my  ministers  will  ao- 
qoaint  you  vnih  my  wishes." 

««The  Chamber  is  playing  a  bold  game,"  said  the  King,  a 
Um  moments  after,  **  in  attacldng  my  crown.  I  must  speak  to 
these  deputies  like  a  monarch.'* 

xxvin. 

M.  Koyer-CoUard  having  been  introduced  to  the  King^s 
eabinet,  read  the  address  of  the  Chamber  to  him  in  a  voice  of 
mingled  emotion  and  respect.  The  countenance  of  M.  Royer- 
Collard,  though  naturally  austere,  seemed  by  the  sorrowful 
expression  of  his  features  to  correct  the  ungracious  words  which 
his  functions  of  president  compelled  him  to  pronounce.  The 
King,  affecting  majestic  disdain,  listened  to  them  with  signs  of 
impatience,  and  replied  nearly  in  the  terms  which  he  had 
previously  prepared.  The  order  in  council,  acljouming  the 
Chamber  to  the  drd  September,  was  immediately  after  laid 
before  the  Assembly.  War  being  thus  declared  between  the 
two  powers,  a  truce  of  a  few  months  was  given  to  the  public 
mind ;  but  the  ministry  appeared  even  to  its  friends  unequal 
to  the  crisis  which  it  bad  the  boldness  to  provoke.  The 
OaziUe  de  France,  the  organ  of  M.  de  VillMe  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  'King,  incessantly  recommended  the  recal  of  this  min- 
ister, and  denounced  the  insufficiency  of  a  court  government. 
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M.  de  VHl^le  thoai^  that  M.  de  Polignac,  dreadj  ahaken  in 
his  aeat,  woold  either  give  it  up  to  him,  er  <^r  him  an  alli- 
ance ;  he  thex^ore  came  to  Paris.  Seofet  negeciatiops  were 
opened  cm  the  one  aide  between  the  frienda  of  M.  de  Villdle 
aiid  thoee  of  M.  de  Polignao  to  unite  them*  and  <m  the  other 
aide  between  M.  de  Villele  and  M.  de  Pejionnet»  to  Ibnn 
together  a  ministxj  capable  of  oontinlling  erenta.  Theae  two 
old  cdleagoea  saw  one  another  with  this  view  without  coming 
to  an  understanding,  for  M.  de  YilUle  could  with  di£Bicul^ 
bear  an  equal,  and  M.  de  Pejronnet  could  no  longw  Buffer  a 
superior.  .  The  King  himsdf,  happj  at  being  reUered  torn 
pariiamentaiy  miniaterB,  and  at  goTcming  alone,  by  hia  own 
intelligence  and  by  the  agency  of  a  iaTourite,  erinoed  by  hia 
coldneaa  to  M.  de  Yill^le  that  hia  preaenoe  at  Paris  waa  disa- 
greeable to  him.  The  minister,  repulsed  by  the  oountenaaoe 
of  the  King,  withdrew,  bearing  with  him  beforehand  the 
mourning  sorrow  of  the  monarchy.  His  departure  let  looee 
against  the  Prince  de  Polignac  the  hitherto  restrained  animo- 
sity of  the  Villile  party.  M.  de  Qenoude,  who  had  written 
some  weeks  before  to  the  author  of  this  narratiYe,  to  reproach 
him  with  not  believing  in  the  salyation  of  royalty  through  the 
intervention  of  a  minister  whom  he  called  the  Uan  of  ike 
monarchy^  daily  reproved  in  his  paper  the  proud  incapacity 
of  the  Polignfc  ministry.  But  the  King  and  M.  de  Polignao 
had  detached  M.  de  Peyronnet  from  this  league,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  speedily  strengthening  the  council  with  the  name  and 
intrepidity  of  tlds  orator  gave  them  a  secret  confidence  againat 
the  enterprises  of  the  Villele  party.  This  confidence  of  M.  de 
Polignac  even  appeared  to  thoee  around  him  to  be  independent 
of  human  aid,  and  founded  upon  supernatural  auguries*  He 
went  forward  as  if  in  a  dream,  without  feeling  the  asperities  of 
the  route,  and  blind  to  the  precipice  before  him.  On  the  day 
when  the  address  was  discussed  in  secret  committee,  some  one 
having  asked  him  if  he  had  sufficiently  considered  the  difficul- 
ties of  speaking  in  public  which  attended  the  first  appearance 
of  a  statesman  in  the  tribune,  and  if  he  had  prepared  a  speech 
for  the  occasion :  *'  Where  is  the  necessity  ?'*  he  replied ;  '*  the 
place  and  the  circumstances  are  sufficient  inspiration."    fie 
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aooordingly  ascended  the  tribone  in  this  belief  as  to  the  infidli- 
IS^tj  of  the  inspiration,  and,  of  eoaree,  ooold  only  atammer 
out  a  fow  unintelligible  words. 

On  the  day  he  went  to  the  Assembly  to  pmnnlgate  the 
order  in  coondl  for  its  prorogation,  one  of  his  oolleagaoi, 
afilwted  at  the  gravity  of  the  crisb,  endeayonred  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  to  convince  him  that  the  Chamber,  being 
brooght  bade  to  reason  by  pacific  counsels,  might  come  to  an 
undmrtanding  with  the  crown,  and  give  a  minority  to  the  Ejng. 
*'A  minority!"  the  prince  quickly  replied,  thus  lettiDg  the 
secret  of  his  breast  escape ;  "  I  should  be  very  son/  fxit^l 
riiouldn't  know  idiat  to  do  with  it"  The  advances  that  were 
made  for  peace  were,  therefore,  in  his  mind,  and  in  that  of  the 
Eing,  nothing  but  grievances  sou^t  for  to  justify  an  appeal  tc 


BOOK   FOBTY-EIGHTH. 

Hm  first  idea  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers— Difeent  opinioiis  of  the  King 
and  his  ministers  on  this  salgeet — Momentary  project  of  allianoe  with 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  thu  conquest  abandoned  by  the  ministry — 
Internal  embarrassments ;  threatening  symptoms ;  incendiarism  in  Nor- 
mandy— Preparatiotts  ibr  the  Afiricnn  eqieditioD,  nnfivroaraUe  pv»- 
Tisions  of  paUio  opinion  and  of  the  soperior  officers  of  the  flee^-* 
.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobnrg  reftises  the  crown  of  Oreeca— Landing 
of  the  expedition  in  Africa ;  victory  of  Sidi-Fermch ;  taking  of  Algiers- 
Eflbct  of  this  victory  onpablic  opinion — Elections  of  18d0 — Besistanoe 
of  the  coort ;  approach  of  the  crisis — Report  of  M.  de  Chantelana^— 
Signing  of  the  orders  in  cooncil — Marraont  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Paris — Impression  made  on  the  capital  by  reading  the 
orders  in  cooncil^-Protests  of  the  joamalists ;  decisions  of  the  tribu- 
nals— Agitation— Gonfidenoe  of  the  coorL 

I. 

While  public  opinion,  too  well  foreseeing  the  snares  laid  by 
the  government,  was  preparing,  by  secret  or  open  organisation, 
for  resistance  or  aggression,  at  the  moment  when  the  inevitable 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber  should  give  the  signal  for  electoral 
agitation ;  the  goyemment  was  energetically  occupied  in  courting 
popularity  by  one  of  those  great  external  and  militoiy  under- 
takings which  dazzle  the  national  pride,  and  constitute  on  ex- 
cuse even  for  tyranny.  The  expedition  to  Algiers  was  the 
object  of  the  assiduous  deliberations  of  the  government  An 
insult  on  the  part  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  had  laid  his  hand 
on  the  French  consul,  and  who  obstinately  refused  the  repara- 
tion due  to  the  rights  of  nations,  gave  a  motive  to  this  armed 
reclamation.  A  fruitless  and  onerous  blockade  had  for  the  lost 
three  years  been  wearing  out  our  squadrons  without  any  result 
M.  do  VilUle  was  repugnant  to  violent  measures,  which  might 
exceed  the  object  in  view,  raise  questions  of  European  policy, 
agitate  cabinets,  and  disturb  the  peace.  M.  de  M artignac,  more 
enterprising  and  more  eager  for  legitimate  popolari^,  had  • 
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glimpse  of  this  heroic  solution  of  difficulties^  which  mis  olflo 
in  unison  with  the  chiTslrous  and  national  spirit  of  M.  de 
Laferronnays. 

The  King  was  fiaYouxable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  idea  of 
distbguishing  his  reign  hy  an  enterprise  at  ontoe  militaiy, 
political,  and  religious :  which  had  frequently  tempted  Gbristi- 
aait7»  and  before  which  Austria,  Spain,  and  England,  bad 
filled.*  He  had  not,  howerer,  come  to  a  final  rssolntion  on 
the  salgect  There  was  some  hesitation,  not  as  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  Algexine  pinu^,  but  the  most  effectual  means  of  attain- 
ing Hub  o^ect  There  was  only  one  worthy  of  Fnnoe.  if  she 
ooadeseended  to  measure  her  strength  with  one  of  those  Baibary 
r0g0neie8,  and  this  was  a  naval  expedition.  But  it  mnat  be 
acknowledged,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  admirals  who  at  that 
time  commanded  the  French  navy,  that  they  either  exaggerated 
to  themsdves,  or,  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  exaggerated  to 
the  goTomment,  the  impossibilities  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac,  on  entering  upon  his  ndniatry, 
did  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  whole  political  bearing  of  a 
triumphant  expedition,  upon  which  he  and  the  King  soon  after 
founded  so  many  hopes.    In  the  course  of  December,  1829,  the 
president  of  the  council,  unknown  to  his  colleagues,  had  signed 
the  preliminaries  of  a  convention  with  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  with  the  view  to  relieve  the  government  finally  from  the 
expense  and  difficulties  of  the  blockade,  and  to  avenge  France 
on  one  barbarian  by  the  agency  of  another.   By  this  convention, 
without  propriety  as  regarded  France,  and  without  foresight  as 
regarded  the  East,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  contracted,  for  the 
consideration  of  ten  millions  of  francs  and  four  vessels  of  the 
line,  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  French  government,  to 
nmroh  an  Ottoman  army  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  Tripoli 
and  Tunis,  to  Algiers,  to  seize  upon  that  regency  and  to  govern 
it  himself,  giving  pledges  for  the  security  of  the  seas.    This 
was  granting  to  Egypt,  already  too  powerful,  the  sea-coast  of 
Africa,  and  exchanging  a  weak  enemy  for  a  formidable  and  oil 

•  This  is  a  sfarui^  mistake  with  ren>fct  to  EngUnd,  Lord  Ezmouth's 
bombardment  of  Algiers  baviDg  glonoosly  effected  the  letntimate  objects  of 
his  aipeditioB.— Trakblator.  •* 
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powerful  one.  It  was,  iiioreoY«r,  humbling  the  flag  and  the 
honour  of  Fnmee  to  oonsent  to  expunge  it  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  aUow  it  to  be  b(Mme  bj  another  power.  The  first  in- 
stalments of  the  millions  promised  to  Mehemet  Ali  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  actually  sent  off  to  Toulon. 

This  conyention,  bdng  at  length  produced  before  the  King 
and  the  council  of  ministers,  excited  a  general  murmur.  The 
Prince  de  Polignao  himself^  felt  the  impropriety  of  a  treaty 
which  made  war  a  bugbear  to  the  country  and  debased  the 
national  dignity.  He  tore  up  the  conyention,  recalled  the  sub- 
sidy to  Paris,  and  decided  with  enthusiasm  on  a  naval  and 
military  expedition.  General  Bourmont,  minister  of  war,  was 
charged  with  the  preparations  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  in 
concert  with  the  minister  of  marine. 

The  principal  naval  officers  being  convoked,  to  furnish  in- 
formation to  the  King  and  council,  unanimously  decided  that  a 
landing  was  impracticable  upon  the  coast  of  Algiers.  Two 
young  officers,  M.  Dupetit  Thouars  and  another  captain  of  a 
frigate,  ventured  alone  to  combat  the  objections  of  their  chiefk 
Thdy  demonstrated  that  eveiything  was  possible  to  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  a  French  squadron,  and  their  testimony  decided 
the  question. 

Marmont  solicited  the  command  of  the  land  army ;  but  the 
Duke  d*Angoul6me,  the  King,  and  the  ministers,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Bourmont,  in  order  not  to  accumulate  exclusively  all 
the  militaiy  distinction  of  the  countiy  on  one  of  the  £mperor*s 
generals,  and  to  accustom  France  to  give  also  their  shore  oi 
services  and  glory  to  the  generab  of  the  monarchy.  The 
preparations  were  pressed  forward  with  ability,  secrecy,  and 
vigour  by  the  government.  ^ 

II. 

The  King  and  the  Duke  d*Angoul6me  were  gratified  at  this 
prospect  of  splendour  for  the  new  reign,  and  withdrew  their 
thoughts  from  the  countiy  to  rest  them  on  the  army. 

Meanwhile  the  time  was  passing,  the  fermentation  of  public 
opinion  gave  a  presage  of  desperate  elections,  and  the  cabinet 
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began,  for  the  first  time,  to  contemplate  the  terrible  bypotheais 
of  a  coup  dVtat.     The  King  and  the  Prince  de  Poli^ae  sdll 
masked  this  last  resource  from  the  council,  and  cloaked  it  fiom 
their  own  eyes  under  the  text  of  Article  14th  of  the  ofaarter, 
which  authorised  the  King,  in  extreme  coigunctures,  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  public  safety.     The  Prince  de  Polignac, 
in  placing  before  his  colleagues  the  hypothesis  of  the  triumph 
of  the  opposition  in  an  appeal  to  the  country,  did  not  hesitata 
to  advise  the  King  to  assume  the  dictatorship,  which,  in  his 
idea,  was  decreed  to  him  by  this  ambiguous  article  of  the 
charter..    M.  de  Bourmont,  like  all  soldiers,  made  an  offer  of 
'  his  sword,  the  law  supreme  against  all  doubtful  ones.     M.  de 
Montbel,  whose  mind  was  more  scrupulous,  only  consented  to 
it  on  condition  of  clear  right  and  absolute  necessity,  which 
should  justify  his  policy  and  his  conscience.     M.  de  Chabrol 
was  for  deferring  its  exercise  till  after  the  most  reiterated 
attempts  of  legal  government;   M.  de  Courvoisier  and   M. 
Guemon  de  Hanville  set  aside  the  proposition  as  a  crime,  and 
declared  that,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  Chamber  hostile  to  the 
system  of  government,  the  duty  of  the  King  was  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  country.     The  minister  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment, like  the  minister  of  war,  was  for  using  force. 

This  diversity  of  opinions  on  so  grave  a  subject,  indicated 
the  necessity  of  certain  alterations  in  the  ministry,  which  should 
restore  the  accordance  of  the  council.  Meanwhile  all  definite 
resolutions  were  suspended  to  another  time.  They  all  agreed 
in  hoping  that  the  elections,  made  under  the  irresistible 
prestige  of  victory  and  conquest  at  Algiers,  might  render  these 
fatal  measures  unnecessary.  The  King  decided  that  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Chamber  should  be  fixed  for  the  16th  May,  the 
period  at  which  the  Duke  d*Angouleme  would  have  returned 
from  his  journey  to  the  South  to  superintend  the  African 
expedition,  and  that  the  electors  should  be  convoked  for  the 
26th  June. 

III. 

M.  de  Courvoisier,  nevertheless,  hastened  the  moment  of 
his  retirement  from   a  cabinet,  behind  which  he  could  too 
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deaiij  pereeire  a  &tal  and  mjsteriooB  directorship.  Ineen- 
diarism,  like  that  bj  which  the  malcontents  of  Constantinople  - 
warned  the  government  of  the  mute  disafifeotion  of  the  people, 
threw  all  Normandy  into  oonstemation.  No  researches  of 
justice  or  police  could  succeed  in  discoYering  its  authors. 
These  crimes,  whether  private  or  political,  resembling  those  of 
ihejoufiide  du  brigandage,  in  1789,  have  continued  enigmatical 
to  this  veiy  day.  M.  de  Coorvoisier  drew  a  sinister  picture  of 
these  presages  to  the  King.  Were  they  sectarians?  Were 
they  foctious  malcontents?  Were  they  incendiaries  hired 
to  instil  sanguinary  madness  into  the  popular  mind?  The 
royalists  accused  the  secret  societies,  the  liberals  accused  the 
rojralists,  popular  rumour  accused  the  £Eiction  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
court,  and  Prince  de  Polignac ;  but  these  mutual  calumnies 
cleared  up  nothing,  and  embittered  all.  The  people  terror- 
struck,  were  impelled  by  Mght  to  intestine  agitations ;  all 
plagues  drive  men  to  despair,  and  from  despair  to  crime  there's 
but  the  signal  wanted.  Regiments  of  the  royal  guard  were 
marched  into  Normandy,  and  Paris  itself  was  thus  left  «n- 
covered.  The  King,  whose  mind  was  overcast,  seemed  to  take 
refuge  in  violence.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  affected  incre- 
dulity or  disdain  for  these  symptoms.  The  nation  fixed  its 
gaze  upon  Toulon,  where  the  preparations  for  embarking  the 
troops,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  d'Angouldme,  afforded  some 
diversion  from  its  terrors.  Tho  liberal  journals,  foreseeing 
and  exaggerating  to  themselves  the  strength  which  victory 
would  confer  upon  the  government,  became  implacable  with 
impassioned  detraction  in  prophesying  the  ruin  of  the  squadron 
and  the  army.  Emigration  itself  had  never  more  completely 
abdicated  its  patriotism  to  gratify  its  party  hatred. 

England,  on  her  side,  pretending  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
ascendancy  which  a  triumph  of  our  navy  would  give  us  in  the 
Mediterranean,  exchanged  note  after  note  with  the  French 
government,  to  ask  for  explanations  on  our  ulterior  projects  in 
Africa.  The  King  and  the  Prince  de  Polignac  replied  to  these 
with  the  dignity  becoming  a  great  people,  which  takes  offence 
even  at  being  interrogated.  They  disavowed  all  actual  thoughts 
of  pennanent  conquest  on  the  oontinant,  bat  they  did  not  in- 
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target  thoBMelTes  st  a  fatare  peiiod  from  the  eolAxgemeiit  of 
oeeapation  which  ewettU  might  render  neoesaaiy,  ^"yyng 
oiily  to  dedde  upon  aoihmg  hat  m  aocordaaoe  wUk  i3l  the 
otiier  pow<»B. 

IV. 

The  armj  haying  at  length  embarked,  pot  to  eea  en  the 
11th  May,  amidBt  the  aedamationa  of  the  multhode,  wUeh 
hastened  to  Tonlon  to  salute  the  flag  and  pmj  for  Ha  temiBfiL 
Since  the  expedition  to  £gjpt,  the  Meditenmieaa  had  nefer 
home  such  a  fleet  i:q>on  its  wavee.  Franoe  was  gou^  to  tenpt 
with  it  one  of  the  noblest  hazards  of  its  mililaiy  deatiaj.  The 
royalists  looked  for  its  return  with  still  gveatar  enlhuaiaam ; 
for  it  was  to  restore  to  the  King  the  power  of  samg  the 
monarchy,  and  the  requisite  popularity  to  stnig|^  agidnat  the 
Actions.  The  Duke  d*Angoul6me  on  returning  from  Toq1o&» 
inflamed  with  the  genend  intoxication,  brought  home  again  to 
the  King  the  anticipated  assurance  of  sucoeea  inspired  hj  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  troops.  **  Success  is  certain,"  he  said  to  the 
council,  "  with  an  army  animated  by  such  a  spirit." 

Normandy,  meanwhile,  continued  to  be  agitated  with  in- 
cendiarism. The  ministers  who  were  not  in  the  full  confidence 
of  the  designs  of  the  King,  and  the  president  of  the  council, 
were  astomshed  at  the  resistance  made  by  govemmeat  to  the 
marching  of  fresh  detachments  of  tbe  royal  guard  into  those 
departments ;  the  mental  reservation  of  tbe  Kii^  and  his  minis- 
ter began  to  show  itself  through  this  unwillingness  to  leave 
Paris  without  troops.  A  few  battalions  were,  however,  at 
length  despatched. 

The  differences  of  opinion  which  had  been  produced  in  the 
cabinet,  on  account  of  the  extreme  measures  to  be  foreseen  and 
prepared  with,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  hostile  election,  had  iag 
some  time  past  decided  tbe  King  on  re-establishing  a  com- 
mumty  of  principle  in  the  ministry,  and  lortifying  his  council 
with  men  of  political  sentiments  conformable  to  the  extremity 
of  the  conjuncture,  and  the  ultra- nature  of  his  own  opinions. 
The  Piince  de  Polignac  treated  bis  old  oolleagaes  with  con- 
tempt, by  nagociating,  alone,  and  without  the  concurrence  of 
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those  who  were  to  be  retained,  the  admiissioii  of  sevenl  new 
ministers.  Alter  having  completed  the  council  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  M.  de  Peyrennet,  M.  de  Ghantelaoze,  and  M.  de 
Capelle,  he  went  to  the  residence  of  M.  Guemon  de  Banville, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  follow  M.  de  Courvoisier  in  his 
retirement,  and  after  chatting  some  time  (m  indifferent  mattere: 
"  Well !  '*  he  said,  '*  we  have  three  new  colleagues !  "  *'  I  am 
r^oiced  to  hear  it,*'  replied  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
happy  at  the  thoughts  of  being  relieved  from  a  responsibility 
which  was  undermining  his  health,  and  which  honour  alone 
prevented  him  from  getting  rid  of  by  a  voluntaiy  resignation. 
Having  expressed  to  die  Prince  the  happiness  he  should  feel 
at  returning  into  private  life:  "What  do  you  say?"  demanded 
M.  de  Polignac :  '*  Why  you  are  to  stay  with  us!"  He  then,  for 
the  fint  time,  informed  him  that  M.  de  Chantelauze  was  to 
replace  M.  de  Courvoisier  as  Minister  of  Justice,  that  the  home 
department  was  to  be  given  to  M.  de  Peyronnet,  and  that  a 
new  department,  formed  from  the  dismemberment  of  the  hcoM 
office,  was  created  £>r  M.  Civile,  the  King's  choioe. 

Astonished  at  this  self-conceit  of  the  prime  minister^  who 
had  calculated  so  much  on  the  subserviency  of  his  colleagues 
as  to  connect  together,  without  having  once  consulted  them  on 
the  subject,  men  who  were  to  participate  in  so  high  and  so 
collective  a  responsibility,  M.  de  Banville  insisted  on  retiring: 
Bahl  Bah!"  exclaimed  the  Prince  de  Pohgnac,  smiling, 
you  are  always  making  objections !  But  you  will  see  that  all 
will  go  right,  and  that  we  shall  understand  one  another  won- 
derfully well ! " 

M.  de  Montbel,  being  treated  with  the  same  flippancy,  had 
yielded  only  to  the  request  of  the  King.  "  What ! "  exclaimed 
the  latter,  pressing  him  in  his  arms,  and  invoking  his  fideli^ 
with  tears,  "Are  you  then  going  to  desert  me  in  the  em- 
barrassment and  dangers  whidi  beset  me  on  evexy  side ! "  M. 
de  Montbel,  whose  heart  was  always  his  guide,  sacrificed  his 
scruples,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  tears  of  his  master.  M. 
ie  Peyrennet,  who  had  neither  justice  nor  pardon  to  expect 
from  the  liberal  party,  separated  hencefonvard  from  M.  de 
VilUle,  feeling  his  courage,  and  proud  of  his  superiority  U 
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eloquence  and  determination  over  a  cabinet  of  which  he  would 
be  the  soul,  had  no  refhge  but  in  the  esctremidee  of  gOTem- 
ment.  The  court  party  in  him  recognised  its  statesman :  the 
enterprising  boldness  of  his  character  encountered  difficulties 
without  fear;  the  court  felt  itself  invincible  with  him,  and 
compared  him  to  Danton  for  the  resources  and  intrepidi^  of 
his  eloquence.  The  Prince  de  Polignac,  sure  of  the  entire 
and  paternal  confidence  of  the  King,  introduced  M.  de  Pej- 
ronnet  without  fearing  him  as  a  riyal.  He  constitnted  the 
thought  of  the  court,  M.  de  Pejronnet  the  eloqoeoce,  and  M. 
de  Bourmont  the  action. 

V. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  council  of  ministers, 
Charles  X.  opened  the  business  of  the  day,  and  traced  himself 
the  course  of  his  government.  **  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  '*I 
wbh  to  acquaint  you,  in  a  few  words,  with  the  system  which 
I  mean  to  follow,  and  which  I  have  frequently  developed  to 
my  ministers.  My  firm  intention  is  to  maintain  the  charter ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  deviate  from  it  on  any  point,  but  neither  shall 
I  suffer  others  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  the  future  Chamber 
will  be  composed  of  men  of  judgment,  sufficiently  the  friends 
of  their  country  to  second  my  intentions ;  but,  should  it  be 
otherwise,  I  shall,  without  swerving  from  a  constitutional 
course,  know  how  to  make  them  respect  my  right,  which  I 
look  upon  as  the  best  guarantee  for  the  public  tranquillity 
and  the  happiness  of  France.  These  are  my  intentions,"  he 
added,  with  majesty ;  **  it  is  your  duty  to  second  them,  each 
in  the  ministerial  department  which  is  confided  to  him  !  " 

It  was  settled  that  the  King,  intervening  for  the  first  time 
with  the  public  conscience  by  a  direct  and  personal  appeal  to 
public  opinion,  should,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  address  a 
royal  proclamation  to  the  electors.  M.  de  Peyronnet  presented 
to  the  King  a  list  of  the  presidents  of  electoral  colleges  ;  and 
the  reports  of  the  prefets  were  read  on  the  political  feeling  of 
their  departments,  and  the  probable  results  of  the  approaching 
Sections.    These  reports,  the  habitual  expression  of  th^  illu- 
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sions  of  the  provincial  functionarias,  flattered  bj  their  sabal- 
tems,  flattered  the  ministers  in  their  torn,  and  the  latter 
flattered  the  King.  News  arrived  that  the  fleet,  with  the  army 
of  Algiers  on  board,  had  put  into  port  at  Palma :  the  slowness, 
the  indecision,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  admiral,  at  variance 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  impatience  of  General  Bourmont^ 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  disquieted  the  King  and  his 
couudl  as  to  the  private  feeling  of  Admiral  Duperr^,  every  one 
of  whose  doubts  and  objections  met  with  the  i^plause  of  the 
opposition.  It  was  apprehended  that  so  bold  an  enterprise, 
which  demanded  promptitude  and  secrecy,  must  fail  through 
the  systematic,  and  perhaps  ill-intentioned,  timidity  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  The  feite  of  the  monarchy  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  officer  who  was  suspected  by  the  court  of  being  in 
communication  with  the  opposition. 

The  King,  acquainted  with  the  unfavourable  disposition  of 
England,  related  to  the  council  the  observation  of  a  member  of 
the  British  parliament,  who  predicted  the  approaching  down&l 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  their  exile  to  Eome  with  the  last  mem 
bers  of  the  family  of  the  Stuarts 

VI. 

Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Goburg  was  then  at  Paris,  des 
tined  by  the  allied  powers  to  reign  over  Greece ;  but,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  from  the  French  government  a  loan  of  sixty 
millions  for  his  new  kingdom,  and  having  at  that  time  fuled  in 
hiB  negociation  of  nuirriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  quitted  Paris  at  night,  after  sending  to  the  King 
his  refusal  of  the  crown  of  Greece.  The  King,  indignant  at 
this  abdication  of  a  throne,  of  which  even  the  perils  that  sur- 
rounded it  enhanced  the  value,  decided  that  silence  was  the 
only  proper  reply  to  such  a  resignation,  and  for  such  a  cause. 
"  He  is  an  ungrateful  person,  to  whom  glory  ofiers  itself  and 
is  refused!*'  exclaimed  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  who  had  an 
instinctive  love  of  enterprise. 

The  news  of  the  landing  of  the  army  at  Sidi-Femich,  and 
ol  the  glorious  conquest  of  Algien,  was  received  by  the  King 
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0a  the  2drd  June.  Thk  was  to  him,  not  only  the  eonqnest  of 
Algiers,  but  also  the  conqaest  of  his  own  kingdom.  Ho  did 
not  dodbt  that  the  enthntiaam  of  this  triumi^  would  restore 
him  to  the  hearts  and  the  votea  of  the  eonntij  in  the  doelioDS 
then  about  to  oommenee. 

vn. 

This  expeditioa,  a  glinrioua  e^sode  during  this  intmml 
stnigi^e  between  the  Reetoiatkm  and  the  country,  fonns  a 
history  of  itself,  Hot  which  we  cannot  find  room  in  this  narrm- 
tire;  we  must,  therefore,  limit  ourselTes  to  an  indieation  of 
its  principal  incidents. 

The  delays  of  the  admiral  were  nothing  but  the  prndenee 
of  the  seaman,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  forty  thousand 
Uycs  and  the  honour  of  the  fleet.  After  putting  into  port  at 
Palma  until  the  threatening  symptoms  of  a  tempest  should 
have  past,  the  fleet  made  the  African  coast  on  the  14th  June. 
General  Bourmont,  whose  plan,  wisely  conceiTed  and  bntrely 
executed,  consisted  in  sparing  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  1^ 
attacking  the  fortifications  of  Algiers  on  the  land  side  where 
they  were  the  least  formidable,  effected  his  landing  about  fire 
leagues  from  Algiers,  in  a  sheltered  roadstead,  and  under  the 
cannon  of  a  tower  formerly  constructed  by  the  Spaniards.  He 
established  his  head-quarters  and  the  basis  of  his  operations 
on  a  peninsula,  surrounded  by  field  entrenchments.  Being 
attacked,  before  he  had  completed  the  landing  of  his  troops 
and  his  artillery,  by  fifty  thousand  Turoo-Arabs,  under  the 
command  of  the  Dey*s  son-inlaw,  who  adyanced  npon  him  to 
drive  him  into  the  sea,  Bourmont,  seconded  by  bis  generals 
Loverdo,  Berthez^ne  and  d*£scars,  i^ceived  their  onset,  turned 
the  flank  of  the  Arabs,  killed  five  thousand  of  them,  and 
marched  over  their  bodies  to  the  summit  of  the  plateau  of 
Staou^. 

But,  as  if  victory  was  determined  to  make  him  purchase 
the  glory  of  his  triumph  at  the  price  of  his  own  blood,  bis 
son.  Amadous  de  Bourmont,  was  killed  in  this  first  action. 
The  dty  thus  uncovered,  and  attacked  at  the  same  time,  on 
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the  4th  July,  hj  the  artilleiy  on  the  shore  and  by  the  fleet, 
defended  itself  in  vain  with  the  desperate  energy  of  fatalism. 
The  Dey,  enclosed  within  the  castle  with  the  remnant  of  his 
defenders,  surrendered  himself  to  the  meiey  of  Fruioe :  his 
treasures,  amounting  to  fifty  millions,  concealed  within  tbe 
vaults  of  bis  palace,  together  witii-  seven  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  the  spoils  of  the  French  army.  France  thus 
obtained  a  footing  in  Africa,  and  tiie  future  will  declare  whether 
she  derived  strength  or  weakness  from  the  acqmitioo.  It 
was,  however,  at  the  oorameneement  a  pure  and  brilliant  gloiy 
but  Bourmont  wept  while  he  reaped  his  laurels. 

The  King,  intoxicated  with  this  triumph,  endeavoured  to 
communicate  his  joy  to  the  nation  by  Jim  and  recompenses 
which  testified  the  amount  of  his  happiness.  But  these /Itet 
were  gloomy,  these  recompenses  litigated,  this  gloty  almost 
impeached  by  the  opposition  of  the  press.  France,  distnusted 
or  embittered,  did  not  see  that  its  own  internal  dangers  were 
inevitably  increased  by  the  confidence  which  this  victory  gave 
to  the  court  party.  M.  de  Qu61en,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
carried  bis  party  spirit  into  the  very  precincts  of  the  church, 
added  venom  to  this  disposition  of  the  public  mind,  by  expres- 
sions of  double  meaning  but  of  obvious  intention,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  King  at  the  entrance  of  his  cathedral.  **  May 
your  migesty,**  said  he,  **  come  hither  soon  to  thank  the  Lord 
for  other  victories  not  less  brilliant  or  gratifying!**  He  had 
written,  some  days  before,  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  diocesans,  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  infidels 
of  Africa,  he  said  :  **  May  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  and  King 
be,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  served  in  a  similar  manner !  ** 
Imprudent  pontiff!  who,  by  thus  prematurely  revealing  the 
predominant  thoughts  of  his  faction,  denounced  at  the  same 
time  those  of  the  court,  which  he  encouraged  with  his  words  to 
dare  all  that  it  might  lose  all.  A  rostral  column  was  erected 
at  Toulon,  on  the  beach  where  the  army  had  embarked ; 
Admiral  Duperre  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  General 
Bourmont  was  created  a  marshal.  In  thus  bravely  earning 
his  promotion  he  lost  a  son,  and  was  destined  never  again  to 
find  a  oountiy. 
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Bat  tlie  whole  of  Fiance  ww  now  a  prey  to  eleetoral  agite- 
tkm.  The  King  had  mainly  addressed  it  in  a  touching  inoda- 
mation ;  bat  a  snare  was  sospected  even  in  his  goodneos.  "  The 
last  Chamber,"  said  the  King  to  his  people,  '*  misonderslood 
my  intentions.  I  had  a  right  to  look  for  its  concanreuoe  m 
efifecting  the  good  that  I  meditated,  bat  this  it  refused  me. 
As  the  fiather  of  my  people  it  has  a£Qicted  my  heart*  and  I  am 
insulted  by  it  as  a  king.  Hasten  to  repair  to  your  ooUegee, 
that  they  may  not  be  deprired  of  your  presence  by  reprehen- 
sible negligence ;  let  one  unanimous  sentiment  animate  yoOt 
rally  round  the  same  flag ;  it  is  your  king  that  demands  it, — 
'tis  a  father  that  calls  upon  you  1  Perform  your  dotj,  I  know 
how  to  perform  mine !  *' 

But  all  was  vain.    The  elections,  that  oracle  of  the  people, 
unintelligible  until  it  is  declared,  gave  the  victory  almost 
everywhere  to  the  opposition.     France  avenged  the  finmecs 
and  the  voters  of  the  last  address,  and,  in  returning  them  again, 
gave  them  additional  boldness.     The  King  did  not  dissemble 
the  depression  of  his  spirits  on  reading  the  first  names  brought 
by  the  telegraph  to  Paris.     The  hour  to  fight  or  yield  had 
sounded  for  him  and  bis  counsellors.     They  assembled  to  deli- 
berate on  the  critical  position  in  which  these  elections  had 
placed  the  crown ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  necessary  resolutions.     M.  de  Chantelauze,  until  then 
one  of  the  most  obscure  members  of  the  council,  a  man  who, 
under  a  modest  and  timid  appearance,  concealed  the  audacity 
of  strong  conviction  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  martyr,  broke  the 
silence  in  a  speech  evidently  premeditated  with  the   Duke 
d'Angoul^me  and  the  King ;  he  first  proposed  having  recourse 
to  Article  14th  of  the  Charter.     It  was  known  in  the  council  and 
in  public  that  M.  de  Chantelauze,  a  magistrate  without  any 
political  fame  till  this  moment,  nourished,  at  a  distance  from 
Paris,  theories  of  antique  power,  and  ill-timed  sophisms  of 
M.  de  Maistre  and  M.  de  Bonald.     He  was  a  royalist  and  a 
religious  man  of  the  past  and  not  of  the  future,  a  fluent  orator 
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and  an  able  writer,  long  solicited  hy  the  Prince  de  Polignao  to 
make  a  trial  of  his  theories  in  a  ministry  the  salvation  of 
the  church  and  the  throne  ;  but,  devoid  of  ambition,  fond  of 
obscurity,  and  trembling  at  the  great  responsibilities  of  con* 
science,  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  come  to  Paris  to  lend 
his  supposed  powers  to  the  cabinet,  but  by  the  repeated  en- 
treaties of  the  Duke  d*Angoul§me.  This  prince  had  made  a 
tour  to  Grenoble  solely  to  tempt  M.  de  Chantelauze  to  a  post 
which  was  for  him  a  forlorn  hope.  The  deductions  of  this  long 
speech  formally  tended  to  one  of  these  three  measures,  each  ci 
which  was  a  coup  d'iiai  fixed  in  thought,  but  undecided  as 
to  method,  by  the  orator : — 

£ither  to  suspend  entirely  the  constitutional  regime  and 
govern  arbitrarily,  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchical 
system  on  a  solid  basis  ; 

Or,  to  annul  the  elections  of  all  the  re-elected  deputies  who 
had  voted  for  the  address  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Or,  to  dissolve  the  new  Chamber  immediately  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  elections,  and  to  have  another  elected  upon  a 
system  established  by  order  in  council,  and  combined  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  party  of  the  crown. 

Finally,  to  precede  the  declaration  of  one  or  other  of  these 
measures  by  a  vast  display  of  the  armed  force,  distributing 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  four  most  important 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Rouen,  and 
proclaiming  these  cities  under  martial  law. 

IX. 

A  gloomy  and  anxious  silence  followed  this  speech  of  M.  de 
Chftntelauze,  for  the  approach  of  danger  brings  reflection.  But 
the  King  and  his  Ministers  bad  ventured  too  far  to  £b11  back  now 
without  weakness  and  mutual  shame.  M.  de  Montbel  confined 
himself  to  asking  if  the  jurisconsults  who  were  members  of 
the  cabinet  thought,  in  their  consciences  as  men  and  as  lawyers, 
that  Article  14th  really  conferred  upon  the  King  the  necessary 
authority  for  the  application  of  the  extreme  measures  called 
(or  in  a  crisis  of  public  safe^.    All  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
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Thedoctrme  of  the  pre-existenoe of  rojil  aofwngnty  mm  held 
by  all  the  ministen  in  deliberation :  but  a  oontrovany  arose  ea 
to  the  choice  and  application  of  the  meana  indieatod  bj  M.  de 
CAiantelanie.    M.  Ghienion  de  BanviUe,  whoaa  miad  wm  more 
vnder  inflaenoe  than  conviotioii,  roTolted  agdaat  the  eotite 
mippreaaidn  of  the  cpnatitational  regime,  lAaeh  woold  tmna- 
Ibim  royalty  into  a  dictatonhip;   againat  an  arbitnoy  att> 
ndlnient  of  the  electiona,  which  would  be  going  beyond  the 
ISthFructidor;  and,  finally,  agaimt  the  pfoekmatioD  of  martial 
kw,  whieh  would  be  a  dedaration  of  war  by  tbe  oiown  aganmt 
theoountiy.  M.dePeyronnetalsoproteatedagttiiBttheaeieaoln- 
tions  as  being  excessiye,  irrevocable,  and,  hi  hia  opinioii,  premep 
ture.   He  and  M.  de  Banyille,  on  quitting  tbe  eovidl  together, 
expreseed  their  astoniahmmit  at  the  promulgtflMi  of  meaaurogy 
restrained  until  then,  without  notice,  and  wbMi  aeeoMd  to 
indicate  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Chantelauae  a  poevloQa  and 
mystenouB  concert  with  some  court  power,  or  aeet,  wbieh 
prompted  and  ooeroed  him. 


A  few  days  after,  M.  de  Peyronnet  himself,  bemg  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  migoritj 
for  the  crown  in  the  Chamber,  declared  himself  for  an  unavoid- 
able recurrence  to  Article  1 4th,  and  read  to  his  colleagues  a 
plan  in  conformity  with  this  resolution.  This  plan,  a  revival 
of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  created,  in  place  of  the  Cham- 
bers, a  Grand  Council  of  France,  nominated  by  the  ministers 
and  presided  over  by  the  heir  to  the  throne.  This  grand  council 
was  to  settle  all  questions  that  should  arise  between  the  King 
and  his  people.  The  Prince  de  Polignae  supported  this  plan, 
chimerical  like  all  unseasonable  systems,  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  which  seemed  to  ascribe  to  him  the  first  conception  of 
the  idea.  M.  de  Peyronnet,  but  ill  convinced  of  the  genius  of 
the  plan  of  which  he  had  become  the  oi^gan,  defended  it 
faintly,  and  ultimately  abandoned  it  altogether.  The  majority 
of  the  council  set  it  aside,  as  it  had  that  of  M.  de  Chantelauxe. 
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The  paths  of  sophisiiy  are  as  numerous  as  the  intellects  that 
follow  them,  hut  they  all  end  in  an  ahyss :  there  they  are  stopt 
at  the  first  step. 

Other  plans,  proposed  at  almost  every  meeting,  were  dis- 
missed immediately  after  heing  discussed;  one  alone  succeeded, 
not  hecause  it  was  any  hetter,  hut  because  one  was  wanting, 
▼iz. :  "  To  dissolve  the  new  Chamber  before  it  met,  and  app«d 
to  another,  essentially  modifying  the  electoral  law ;  to  suspend 
at  the  same  time  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  take,  in  virtue 
of  Article  14th  of  the  Charter,  the  momentary  dictatorship  of 
the  Charter  itself." 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  alone  still  persisted 
that  the  offensive,  which  was  thus  taken  beforehand  by  the 
government,  was  at  once  odious  and  anticipative  ;  that  an  act  of 
a  Chamber  which  did  not  yet  exist,  could  not  sufficiently  war- 
rant its  dissolution  in  the  eyes  of  the  country ;  that  names 
were  not  crimes;  that  it  might  be  reasonably  hoped  that 
the  defection  party,  composing  at  present  part  of  the  strength 
of  the  revolutionary  majority,  would  detach  itself  from  that 
body  under  the  manifest  peril  of  the  monarchy;  but  that, 
in  any  case,  justice,  prudence,  and  tactics  counselled  them  to 
wait  for  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly.  These 
motives,  which  removed  from  the  court  all  cause  for  war,  de- 
prived it  also  of  the  opportunity  for  triumph,  of  which  it 
thought  itself  certain  They  could  not  suit  the  purpose  of 
men  urged  by  impatience  to  correct  the  Charter,  and  unwil- 
ling to  let  slip  the  pretext  for  a  dictatorship  which  was 
offered  to  them  by  the  elections.  They  were  unanimously 
disdained. 

The  resolution  adopted  was  communicated  and  submitted 
to  the  King  on  the  following  day  by  all  the  ministers  in  a  body. 
His  majesty  acceded  to  it  without  hesitation,  and  supported 
his  approbation  with  some  expressions  of  conviction,  sadness, 
and  irritation.  "  Understand  it  well,'*  he  exclaimed,  "  it  it 
not  the  ministry  they  attack,  but  royalty  itself:  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  throne  against  the  revolution,  and  one  or  the  other 
must  yield.  I  am  an  older  man,  gentlemen,  than  any  of  you ; 
your  years  do  not  enable  you  to  see  how  revolutiooi  and  rero 

4a 
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Itttionists  proceed  !  I  have  a  melancholy  advantage  over  yoa 
m  age  and  experience ;  and  I  recollect  what  happened  in  17B0, 
when  the  first  retrograde  step  my  unfortunate  brother  made 
before  them  was  the  signal  for  his  destruction  1  They,  also, 
made  protestations  of  love  and  fidelity  to  him ;  they,  also, 
merely  asked  him  to  dismiss  his  ministry  :  he  yielded,  and  he 
was  lost  I  They  pretend,  at  present,  to  attack  none  but  you; 
they  say  to  me  :  dismiss  your  ministers,  and  we  shall  agree! 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  dismiss  you !  because  in  the  first  place 
you  have  my  confidence  and  affection,  and  also  because,  if  I 
dismissed  you,  they  would  finish  by  treating  us  all  (pointing  to 
his  son,  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  at  his  nde),  as  they  treated 
my  brother  1  *'  No,"  said  he,  repeating  his  words  with  re- 
doubled energy,  "  let  them  conduct  us  to  the  scafiBold,  for  we 
shall  fight,  and  they  shall  only  kill  us  with  arms  in  our  hands  f 
*'Theroforo,  let  us  proceed  according  to  your  resolution!** 
he  added,  in  an  accent  which  displayed  fatality  as  well  as 
oourage, 

XL 

M.  de  Peyronnet  presented  the  drafts  of  throe  orders  in 
council  in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  previous  even- 
ing ;  the  first  suspending  entirely  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
second  announcing  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  the  third  modifying  dictatorially  the  law  of  elections,  and 
recalling  the  first  electoral  dispositions  contained  in  the  Charter, 
which  had  been  modified  by  successive  organic  laws  into  the 
actual  code  of  elections ;  so  that  arbitrary  power  appeared,  in 
this  instance,  under  the  mask  of  a  return  to  the  constitution. 

These  internal  debates  of  the  council  in  the  royal  cabinet 
were  rendered  still  more  disagreeable  by  the  comparison,  drawn 
by  the  King  and  his  son,  between  the  glory  of  their  arms 
abroad,  and  the  extremities  to  which  their  government  was 
reduced  at  home.  Every  sitting  brought  to  the  King  a  tri- 
umph and  a  mortification,  his  heart  was  alternately  raised  and 
depressed  on  the  same  day  ;  and  with  the  same  hand  he  signed 
thanks  and  rowards  to  his  troops,  and  measures  of  distrust  and 
reproaches  to  his  sttlgects.    Though  his  mind  was  resolute  and 
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inflexible  in  the  idea  he  had  embraced,  of  lefonning  the  Charter 
and  apraiaing  again  the  church  and  the  crown,  he  was  moved, 
tragical  in  expression,  and  sometimes  affected  even  to  tears. 
The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  piously  modelled  his  countenance  and 
language  on  those  of  his  £ftther ;  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
soldier,  who  answers  with  his  sword  for  the  honour  and  the  will 
of  his  chief;  and  he  belieyed  himself  to  be  identified  with  the 
army  since  the  war  in  the  South,  of  1 815,  and  the  subsequent 
war  in  Spain. 

Monsieur  d'Hanssez,  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  having 
proposed  to  decorate  the  triumphal  arch  VEunli  with  ha»-Tdufr^ 
cast  from  the  cannon  taken  at  Algiers,  the  Prince,  to  whom  the 
city  of  Paris  had  dedicated  this  arch  on  his  triumphal  return 
fix>m  Madrid,  took  offence  at  a  new  consecration  of  the 
monument,  which  would  e£EEtce  his  gloiy,  and  that  of  the  army 
of  Spain.  But  these  vain  rivalries  of  iiEune  caused  but  a  brief 
diversion  in  the  thoughts  of  the  court  and  the  ministers. 
They  drew  up,  they  discussed,  and.  they  decided  on  mysteriously, 
all  ^e  details  of  the  settled  plan  of  proceedings.  Monsieur 
de  Chantelauze,  the  most  personal  and  confidential  organ  of  the 
wishes  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  had  become,  by 
analogy  of  ideas,  the  publicist  of  the  coup  d'itat,  and,  while 
setting  forth  the  wishes  of  the  King,  he  proclaimed  his  own. 
His  over-excited  conscience  imparted  the  emphasis  of  a 
creed  to  his  opinions.  On  the  24th  July,  he  read  the 
analytical  preamble  of  the  dictatorship,  a  work  slowly  and 
ably  elaborated,  and  which  the  ministers  conceived  to  have 
been  secretly  approved  of  beforehand  by  the  King,  because  it 
was  decided,  before  it  was  read,  that  this  preamble  $hotdd  not  h$ 
diicuMMed. 

'*  Siro,"  said  Monsieur  de  Chantelauze,  "  your  ministers 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence  with  which  they  are 
honoured  by  your  Miyesty,  if  they  delayed  any  longer  in 
placing  beforo  your  eyes  a  cursory  view  of  our  internal  position, 
and  of  representing  to  your  superior  wisdom  the  dangers  of  the 
periodical  press. 

«*  At  no  period  during  the  last  fifteen  yean  has  this 
■itnation  presented  itself  under  a  more  grate  imd  more  aflOietr 
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log  aspect.  In  spite  of  a  material  prosperity  unexampled  in 
our  annals,  signs  of  disorganisation  and  symptoms  of  anarchy 
are  visible  on  almost  every  point  of  the  kingdom. 

'*  The  successive  causes  which  have  concurred  in  weaken- 
ing the  springs  of  monarchical  government  tend,  at  present,  to 
alter  and  impair  its  nature ;  declined  from  its  ordinary  strength, 
authority,  whether  in  the  capital  or  in  the  provinces,  no  longer 
struggles  but  with  disadvantage  against  faction;  pernicious 
and  subversive  doctrines,  loudly  professed,  spread  and  pro- 
pagate themselves  through  every  class  of  the  population ; 
disquietudes,  too  generally  accredited,  agitate  all  minds,  and 
disturb  the  peace  of  society.  On  all  sides  pledges  for  the 
future  are  demanded  from  the  present. 

**  An  active,  ardent,  and  indefatigable  maleYolence  is 
working  to  sap  the  foundations  of  good  order,  and  to  ravish 
from  France  the  happiness  she  enjoyed  under  the  sceptre  of 
her  kings.  Skilful  in  turning  to  account  the  public  dis- 
content, and  in  exciting  the  hatred  of  all,  it  foments  amongst 
the  people  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  hostility  towards  government, 
and  seeks  to  sow  in  every  direction  the  seeds  of  intestine 
trouble  and  of  civil  war. 

"  Experience,  Sire,  speaks  with  greater  force  than  theory. 
Doubtless,  enlightened  men,  whose  good  faith,  moreover,  is 
not  suspected,  carried  away  by  the  ill-understood  example 
of  a  neighbouring  nation,  have  imagined  that  the  advantages 
of  a  periodical  press  would  counterbalance  its  inconvenience, 
and  that  its  excesses  would  be  neutralised  by  those  of  an 
opposite  character.  But  it  has  not  turned  out  so,  the  proof  is 
decisive,  and  the  question  is  now  settled  in  the  public  con- 
science. 

"  At  all  epochs,  in  fact,  the  periodical  press  has  been,  and 
it  is  its  nature  never  to  bo  otherwise  than,  an  instrument  of 
disorder  and  sedition, 

"  What  numerous  and  irrefragable  proofs  may  be  adduced 

in   support  of  this  truth  !     It  is  to  the  violent  and  incessant 

action  of  the  press  that  we  owe  the  too  sudden  and  too  frequent 

variations  in  our  internal  policy.     It  has  never  permitted  the 

estabiishment  in  France  of  a  regular  and  stable  system  of 
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goYemment,  nor  has  it  suffered  any  attempt  to  introduce  into' 
all  the  branches  of  public  administration  the  improTements  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  All  the  ministries  since  1814, 
though  formed  under  varied  influences,  and  directed  bj  oppo- 
site impulsions,  have  been  all  alike  subject  to  the  same  hostility, 
to  the  same  attacks,  and  to  the  same  assaults  of  unbridled  pas- 
sions. Sacrifices  of  all  descriptions,  concessions  of  power,  and 
aUiances  of  parties — nothing  could  shield  them  from  this 
common  destiny. 

"  The  press  has  thus  thrown  into  disorder  the  most  up; 
right  minds,  shaken  the  most  firm  convictions,  and  produced,  in 
the  midst  of  society,  a  confusion  of  principles  which  can  be  made 
instrumental  to  the  most  fatal  attempts.  It  is  by  creating 
this  anarchy  in  doctrines  that  it  leads  to  anarchy  in  the  state. 

*'  We  cannot  qualify  in  milder  terms  the  conduct  of  the 
opposition  journals  in  more  recent  circumstances.  After  having 
provoked  an  address  impinging  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  they  have  had  the  boldness  to  establish,  as  a  principle, 
the  re-election  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  deputies 
whose  work  it  was.  And  though  your  Majesty  repelled  this 
address  as  offensive ;  though  you  openly  blamed  the  refusal  it 
contained  of  concurrence  for  the  public  good ;  and  though  you 
had  announced  your  unshaken  resolution  to  defend  the  rights 
of  your  crown  so  openly  compromised,  some  periodical  papers 
have  not  taken  these  things  into  consideration ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  assumed  it  as  their  duty  to  perpetuate  and  to 
aggravate  the  offence.  It  is  for  your  Ma^estj  to  decide  if  this 
bold  attack  should  remain  any  longer  unpunished. 

"  The  periodical  press  has  not  evinced  less  ardour  in  per- 
secuting, with  its  envenomed  shafts,  religion  and  the  priesthood. 
It  attempts,  and  always  will  attempt,  to  eradicate  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people  every  germ  of  religious  sentiment  And 
doubt  not.  Sire,  that  they  will  succeed  in  this,  by  attacking  the 
foundations  of  faith,  by  tainting  the  springs  of  public  morality, 
and  profusely  lavishing  derision  and  contempt  on  the  ministers 
of  God. 

<•  The  insufficiency,  or  rather  the  fruitlessness,  of  the  pre- 
cautions established  by  the  laws  now  in  force,  is  demonstrated 
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hj&ct»;  and  it  is  eqnail j  so  demonstrated  that  poUio  infetj  is 
oompromised  by  the  licence  of  the  press.  It  is  tima,  it  is  mora 
than  time,  to  pat  a  stop  to  its  rayages. 

•«  Listen,  Sire,  to  that  lengthened  ay  of  indignation  aad 
teiTor  that  springs  from  every  point  of  yoar  kingdom.  Men 
of  peace,  men  of  property,  and  friends  of  good  order,  raise  their 
supplicating  hands  to  your  Miy  esty.  All  beg  of  yon  to  preaenre 
them  from  a  return  of  the  calamities  which  their  &thers  or 
themselves  have  had  to  lament  so  bitterly.  These  alarms  sie 
too  real  not*  to  be  listened  to,«the8e  prayers  are  too  nell  justified 
not  to  be  received. 

**  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  are  no  longer  in  Uie 
ordinary  circomstanoes  of  representative  government.  The 
principles  upon  which  it  has  been  estafaliahed  could  not  hsf9 
remained  intact  in  the  midst  of  political  viciaaitodes.  A  tur- 
bulent democracy,  whidi  has  penetrated  even  into  our  laws,  is 
endeavouring  to  substitute  itself  for  legitimate  power.  It  dis- 
poses of  the  minority  of  the  elections  by  means  of  its  journals 
and  the  concurrence  of  numerous  associations.  It  has  pualysed, 
as  much  as  lay  in  its  power,  the  regular  exercise  of  the  most 
essential  prerogative  of  the  crown,  that  of  dissolving  the  elective 
chamber.  By  this,  of  itself,  the  constitution  of  the  state  is 
shaken,  and  your  migesty  alone  possesses  the  power  of  restoring 
and  confirming  it  upon  its  basis. 

**  The  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  assuring  its  maintenance 
is  the  inseparable  attribute  of  sovereignty.  No  government 
upon  earth  could  long  exist  if  it  had  not  a  right  to  provide 
for  its  own  safety.  This  power  is  pre-existent  to  the  laws 
themselves,  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things. 
These,  Sire,  are  maxims  which  are  supported  by  the  sanction 
jf  time,  and  the  admission  of  all  European  publicists. 

*'  But  they  have  another  and  a  still  more  positive  sanction, 
that  of  the  Charter  itself.  Article  I4th  invests  your  Migestj 
with  ample  power,  not,  certainly,  to  change  our  institutions, 
but  to  consolidate  and  render  them  more  unchangeable. 

"  Imperious  necessity  will  no  longer  brook  delay  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  supreme  power.  The  moment  has  arrived  for  re- 
curring to  those  measures  whidi  are  oomprised  in  the  spirit  oi 
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the  Charter,  bat  which  are  oat  of  thAt  legal  order,  evety 
resooxce  of  which  has  been  fruitleeslj  exhausted. 

**  Year  ministers.  Sire,  who  have  to  answer  for  the  ■uceeea 
of  these  measares,  do  not  hesitate  to  propose  them  to  yoo, 
convinced,  as  they  are,  that  strength  will  oltimately  side  with 
jostice.*' 


This  preamble,  as  will  be  seen,  was  the  report  truly  and 
eloquently  traced  of  the  great  suit  pending  in  all  ages  between 
authority  and  freedom.  The  King,  the  church,  and  the  court; 
M.  de  Ghantelauze  and  his  colleagues,  such  as  M.  de  Maistre. 
M.  de  Bonald,  and  their  school,  minds  at  once  absolute  and 
feeble,  renouncing  its  solution  by  the  genius  of  discussiye 
goTcmments,  the  majority  cut  it,  like  the  Gordian  knot  of 
modem  times,  at  first  with  the  sceptre,  afterwards  with  the 
sword.  It  was  the  manifesto  of  the  two  authorities,  royalty 
and  the  church,  declaring  themselyes  in  open  and  bold  revolt 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  is  to  0Biy,  against  the  Dei^ 
himself  by  whom  that  spirit  is  inspired :  it  was  a  species  of 
monarchical  Catholicism,  giving,  as  the  supreme  rule  of  politi- 
cal  afiQiirB  and  opinions,  the  ultimatum  of  royalty ;  it  was,  in 
short,  a  sort  of  regal  interdict  laid  on  opinion,  like  that  which 
the  sovereign  pontiff  of  Rome  formerly  laid  upon  reason. 
But  the  interdict  of  the  church,  which  only  subjects  the  con- 
science, might  willingly  be  accepted  by  fedth,  which  disputes 
nothing;  whereas  the  royal  interdict  of  M.  de  Ghantelaaze 
coald  not  be  accepted  by  liberty,  which  disputes  eveiything. 
His  maxims  constituted  the  code  of  the  servility  of  the  human 
mind.  With  these  princij^s  one  might  still  govern,  but 
neither  move,  act,  or  progress.  The  life  of  the  King  was  com- 
prised io  that  of  the  people,  the  nation  was  absorbed  in  the 
government ;  the  world  became  petrified  to  avoid  the  progress 
and  the  excesses  of  its  own  motion. 

XIII. 

We  most,  howerer,  confess,  with  the  impartiality  of  his- 
tory, which  dispenses  with  tmth  to  fiivtmr  no  opinions,  that  the 
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grievances  set  forth  in  this  preamble  of  the  orders  in  coandl 
against  the  abuses  of  the  press  and  the  hostility  of  pablic 
opinion,  were  only  too  well  founded.  The  new  faculty  which 
printing  has  given  to  thought  and  to  freedom  had  often  gone 
astray,  as  it  often  will  do  again  before  it  attains  the  regularity 
and  equilibrium  of  a  divine  faculty — capable  of  being,  like  the 
other  faculties  of  the  mind,  entirely  left  to  itself  under  the 
sole  guardianship  of  its  own  morality.  There  are  regulating 
laws  for  all  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  because  all  his 
&culties  are  powers,  and  all  these  powers  have  occasion  for 
limits  either  in  the  laws,  or  in  the  conscience,  or  in  morals. 
But  in  free  countries  these  laws  spring  from  the  will  and  wis- 
dom of  the  people,  through  rational  deliberation,  to  restrain 
their  own  abuses;  instead  of  being  arbitrary  prescriptions 
promulgated  by  absolute  power  to  shelter  itself  against  the 
operation  of  reason.  The  coup  d'Stat  of  M.  de  Chantelauze 
against  the  press,  was  not  only  levelled  against  journalism  in 
France,  but  against  the  human  mind. 

XIV. 

After  the  reading  of  this  preamble  to  the  orders  in  council, 
another  night  was  given  to  the  reflections,  or  the  better  feelings, 
of  the  King  and  bis  ministers,  who  were  going  to  devote  their 
names,  their  lives,  and  their  memories  to  Uiis  irrevocable 
declaration  of  war  against  liberty. 

The  fated  day,  the  '25th  July,  at  length  arrived.  The  night 
which  had  brought  reflection  to  the  mind  had  not  made  the 
courage  falter.  Conspiracies  themselves  have  their  point  ol 
honour,  which  predominates  at  the  critical  moment  over  tho 
conscience,  and  which  compels  men  to  accomplish  with  heroism 
what  they  have  begun  with  hesitation.  Ketreat  at  the  moment 
of  execution  would  hiivc  appeared  a  defection  to  their  accum- 
plices ;  the  ministers,  therefore,  all  repaired  to  St.  Cloud  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  council  oi)eued  before  the  King  and  his 
son.  Although  the  secret  of  the  preceding  deliberations  had 
been  faithfully  kept  by  men  who,  by  a  single  indiscretion,  might 
ruin  the  King  and  compromise  their  own  heads,  a  certain  dull 
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and  unquiet  rumour,  the  presage  of  great  erenta,  penraded  the 
interior  of  the  palace.  There  are  mysteries  which  transpire 
of  themselves ;  events  have  their  physiognomj,  which  court 
observers  know  how  to  read,  and  from  which  they  form  their 
own  conjectures. 

The  Baron  de  Vitrolles,  severed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  from  the  intimacy  of  his  prince, 
and  exiled  to  an  honourable  but  secondary  diplomatic  post  in 
Italy,  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  attentive  to  the  varying  breeze 
of  court  politics.  Approaching  as  dose  as  he  possibly  could  to 
those  state  secrets  which  were  not  confided  to  him,  visiting  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  parties,  listening  to  the  rumours  of  the 
city  and  the  whisperings  of  the  palace,  his  instinct  in  mysteries 
revealed  to  him,  even  by  the  silence  which  reigned  around  the 
King,  a  plot  about  to  explode.  He  was,  therefore,  at  St 
Cloud  before  the  ministers.  On  bsuing  from  the  chapel  where 
the  King,  attended  by  them,  conmienced  by  prayer  the  labours 
of  the  day,  M.  de  Vitrolles  addressing  and  drawing  aside  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
his  sentiments,  or  the  intention  of  putting  him  on  his  guard, 
said  to  him  in  a  low  voice :  *'  I  do  not  ask  you  for  the  state 
secret,  but  I  conjure  you  to  reflect  well  before  you  take  decisive 
measures.  The  moment  is  not  well  chosen;  an  extreme 
fermentation  agitates  Paris,  and  a  popular  movement  may  be 
apprehended."  M.  de  Banville,  astonished  at  this  official 
information,  so  entirely  at  variance  vrith  the  confidence  of  M. 
de  Peyronnet,  the  minister  directed  to  study  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  shortly  after  interrogated  M.  Mangin,  pr^fet  of  the 
Paris  police,  and  spoke  to  him  about  the  symptoms  observed 
by  M.  de  Vitrolles. 

'*  The  prefet,  who  was  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  eourt 
party  on  the  movements  of  the  day,  smilingly  reassured  the 
minister :  "  I  suspect,"  he  said,  "  the  reasons  that  have 
caused  your  anxiety ;  but  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  this,  that, 
whatever  you  do,  Paris  will  not  stir ;  therefore  proceed  boldly, 
111  answer  with  my  head  for  the  immobility  of  Paris !  '* 
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The  door  of  the  royal  cabinet  was  doeed,  and  the  King 
desired  to  hear  the  opinion  of  his  oounsellors.  This  ms  a 
oomplete  repetiticm  of  the  co>up  d'ittU.  Monsiear  de  Chan- 
telauze  fibrst  read  his  preamble,  which  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  ardent  approbation  of  the  King  and  the  Duke 
d'Angoulteie.  These  unfortunate  princes  found  in  this  report 
against  the  press,  the  justifiable  and-  accumulated  vengeance 
for  the  sleepless  nights  it  had  giv^i  them  for  so  many  years. 
The  hand  which  insulted,  before  it  crushed  it,  appeared  to  them 
the  hand  of  divine  retribution* 

The  reading  being  finished,  and  the  aj^lause  exhausted, 
the  Prince  de  Poii^piac,  as  president  of  the  c<mncil  of  ministers, 
arose,  and  presented  for  the  King*s  signature  the  four  orders 
in  council,  already  silently  agreed  to  by  the  ministers.  The 
future  isAA  of  his  dynasty  appeared  at  that  critical  moment  to 
Charles  X.  in  these  four  crimes  against  the  charter,  con* 
sidered  by  him  as  necessities  and  virtues,  long  meditated, 
patiently  waited  for,  comprising  the  destiny  of  his  old  age,  of 
his  son,  of  his  niece,  and  of  his  grandson,  and  presented  to 
his  trembling  hand  by  the  man  of  his  heart  His  countenance 
was  pale  and  overcast  vrith  conflicting  thoughts.  He  laid  aside 
the  pen,  suspended  his  signature,  the  irrevocable  decree  of  hia 
destiny  given  by  his  own  hand.  A  profound  silence  reined 
for  a  moment  in  the  cabinet.  Some  of  the  ministers  trembled, 
others  secretly  hoped  that  the  King,  still  undecided,  would 
himself  relieve  them  from  a  responsibility  which  they  were 
incurring  more  through  devotion  to  him  than  conviction.  The 
King — with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  with  which  his  eyes 
were  covered,  as  if  to  collect  all  his  vacillating  thoughts  within 
his  breast,  the  pen  taken  up  again  in  the  other  hand,  suspended 
and  motionless  at  a  little  distance  from  the  paper — remained 
for  five  minutes  in  the  attitude  of  scrupulous  doubt  which  seeks 
for  a  solution  in  intense  thought :  then  raising  his  head,  uu- 
covering  his  eyes,  and  as  if  calling  heaven  to  witness,  with  a 
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long  and  fixed  regard:  •'  The  more  I  think  of  it,**  said  he, 
with  a  aonowfii]  but  oonacientioas  accent  to  his  ministeni, 
"  the  more  I  amconrinoed  that  it  ia  impoeeihle  for  bm  to  avoid 
what  I  am  doing  I" 

And  he  signed ! 

And  the  ministeia  countersigned. 

The  silence  was  unbroken  amongst  the  aetots  in  this 
momentous  scene,  exoept  bj  the  noise  of  the  KiQg*s  pen  upcm 
the  pofMr,  and  bj  the  respiration  i^iich  at  length  veliered  his 
breast,  which  had  been  so  long  oppressed  with  doubt  as  to  an 
act  irreyocably  east  <«  ftte. 


XVI. 

It  was  decided,  in  order  to  avoid  anj  possible  retraction  of 
a  resolution  without  appeal,  or  any  rumour  of  the  measurss 
which  were  destined  at  once  to  surprise  and  strike,  that  the 
MoniUur  of  the  following  day  should  contain  the  orders  in 
council.  The  Prince  de  Polignao,  who  conducted  the  war 
department  in  the  absence  of  Marshal  Bourmont,  being  intei^ 
rogated  on  the  military  dispontions  made  to  suppress  a  pc^pular 
commotion  which  was  to  be  apprehended,  answered  for  ereiy- 
thing.  **  There  is  not,"  he  sssured  the  King,  "  any  popular 
movement  to  be  apprehended;  but,  in  any  event,  Paris  is 
furnished  with  sufficient  force  to  crush  any  rebellion,  and  to 
guarantee  the  public  tranquillity."  It  was  eventually  decided 
to  give  to  Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  military  force  of  Paris,  should  the  sedition 
extend  to  a  revolt,  but  no  previous  communication  was  made  to 
the  marshal,  either  as  to  the  cotqi  d'itat^  or  the  eommand 
that  was  eonfisned  upon  him  without  his  knowledge;  so  that 
the  monarchy,  risked  bf  temeri^  at  sneh  aorisis,  was  left  to  the 
defence  of  ohanee. 

XVII. 

if^rfthftl  Marmont  was  one  fatality  in  another*    He  was  an 
intiepid  offloer  in  the  field,  and  an  aUe  taolician,  hat  indolent 
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and  lax  in  details,  without  resources  in  extremitj ;  connected 
with  the  Bourbon  dynasty  by  the  unpardonable  misfortune  of 
his  defection  in  1814,  but  trailing  this  misfortune  after  him  as 
a  reproach,  and  seeking  incessantly  to  obliterate  his  military 
errors,  by  rendering  services  to  the  liberal  cause;  caressing, 
and  caressed  by,  the  opposition ;  temporising  between  the  court 
and  the  people ;  not  much  liked  by  the  soldiery,  in  whose  eyes 
his  name  was  laden  with  the  just  anger  of  the  Bonapartists, 
and  the  uiigust  malediction  of  the  country :  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances Marmont,  of  all  the  generals-in-chief,  was  the  least 
proper  to  sacrifice  himself  a  second  time,  and  to  risk,  in  a  final 
crisis,  a  glory  and  a  devotion  disarmed  beforehand  by  fate. 

On  quitting  Paris,  Marshal  Bourmont  had  warned  Prince 
Polignac  against  the  idea  of  confiding  the  fate  of  the  monarchy 
to  Marmont.  '*  He  is  brave  and  trustworthy,*'  said  Bourmont 
to  the  Prince,  as  he  got  into  the  carriage  to  proceed  to  Toulon, 
**  but  he  is  not  fortunate.  Constant  ill-luck  in  war,  is  not  only 
an  evil  star,  as  the  soldiei^s  say,  but  an  obscure  indication  of 
the  absence  of  one  or  other  of  those  great  qualities,  natural 
or  acquired,  which  constitute  the  warrior.  Moreover,  Marmont, 
anxious  to  regain  the  popularity  he  has  lost  iu  the  field,  will  be 
unconsciously  drawn  into  compromises  which,  however  good  in 
peace,  are  fatal  when  once  the  sword  is  drawn  against  the 
people.  Give  me  an  assurance  that  you  will  wait  for  me  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  monarchy,  if  there  must  be  a  battle ; 
but  in  case  events  should  come  upon  you  too  rapidly,  and  the 
King  should  be  in  peril  before  my  return,  recollect  you  must 
not  coniide  his  defence  to  Marmont ! '' 

This  counsel  attested  the  foresight,  equally  politic  and  mili- 
tary, of  the  conqueror  of  Algiers.  But  the  Prince  de  Polignac, 
who  believed  too  much  iu  his  own  inspiration,  and  in  the 
miraculous  protection  of  Providence  to  listen  to  human  counsels, 
precipitated  the  event,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  equal  to  the 
conjuncture,  and  nominated  to  the  command  the  only  man 
whom  the  foresight  of  liis  colleague  had  declared  to  be  unfit 
for  it. 

General  Curial,  whose  heart  was  attached  to  Charles  X., 
on  departing  for  the  retirement  in  which  he  died,  had  also 
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said  to  the  King :  '*  I  on  come  to  take  leave  of  my  sovereign, 
and  mj  life  at  Uie  same  time,  and  the  few  short  days  now  left 
of  my  existence  release  me  from  any  other  thoughts  than  the 
profound  and  personal  attachment  that  I  have  for  your  Miyesty. 
Permit  my  affection  to  offer  you  one  last  counsel*  An  exten- 
sive, active,  and  indefatigable  conspiracy  is  sapping  your  throne; 
should  it  break  out,  and  should  the  government  be  compelled 
to  employ  force  to  defend  the  crown,  do  not  place  implicit 
confidence  in  Marmont,  he  has  too  much  to  redeem  from  the 
revplutionary  party,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  factions  have  found 
means  to  tie  up  his  hands."  The  discontent  excited  in  the 
breast  of  Marmont  by  the  preference  given  to  Bourmont  in 
the  command  of  the  Algerine  expedition,  must  also  have  disin- 
clined  the  marshal  to  the  desperate  defence  of  a  government 
which  had  thus  neglected  him.  Bourmont  on  departing,  how- 
ever, had  softened  this  slight  to  the  ambition  of  his  colleague, 
by  a  splendid  present  out  of  the  funds  for  the  war.  Marmont, 
whose  fortune  was  always  inadequate  to  his  generous  prodigality, 
his  adventurous  enterprises,  and  his  pleasures,  lamented  to  a 
friend  the  deplorable  necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  of 
receiving  munificence  or  indemnity  from  the  hand  of  a  rival, 
who  had  deprived  him  of  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
fietme  and  fortune :  such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  monarchy 
entrusted  itself  in  the  day  of  its  extremity.  Marmont  was 
incapable  of  betraying  it,  but  any  one  else  had  been  more 
calculated  to  save  it 

XVIII. 

Whether  by  mental  fatalism,  or  an  affectation  of  security, 
to  give  to  such  enormous  measures  the  appearance  of  an  ordi- 
nary act  of  government,  no  precaution  of  force  or  discretion 
had  been  taken  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  orders  in  council. 
These  were  sent  for  impression  to  the  MoniUurj  as  if  they  had 
been  a  mere  order  of  the  day,  for  a  military  review,  or  a  court 
ceremonial.  M.  Sauvo,  the  director  of  this  collection  of  the 
public  acts,  a  man  whose  long  exjiorieiioe  of  public  opinion  in 
the  functions  he  had  exercised  bince  the  Constituent  Assembly 
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while  passing  through  all  the  catastrophes  of  the  rerolatiotis* 
had  imhued  him  with  an  accurate  perception  of  politicai  conse- 
qaences,  changed  colour  as  he  read  the  docomentB  aiSUlressed 
to  him.  In  spite  of  the  passive  and  mechanical  natare  of  hia 
functiotts,  he  tremhled  to  lend  his  types  and  presses  to  the 
perpetration  of  an  act,  which,  at  the  first  glance,  he  looked  upon 
as  a  crime,  or  a  proof  of  madness,  on  the  part  of  the  government ; 
hut,  in  either  case,  as  his  certain  min.  He  refosed  to  print 
these  documents  before  he  had  himself  ascertained  tlieir  au- 
thenticity ;  and  he  hastened  to  the  council  o£Eiee  to  avert^  bj 
invoking  the  mature  reflection  of  the  ministars,  the  ruin  bJe 
foresaw  for  his  country.  He  was,  however,  ordered  to  obej ; 
and  though  his  forebodings  were  of  a  gloomy  nature,  ihej  wees 
surpassed  by  the  reality. 

XIX. 

The  orders  in  council,  printed  that  night  in  the  Afomtmr, 
took  Paris  in  the  morning  by  surprise.     The  people,  ooeupied 
at  that  splendid  season  of  the  year  with  their  traffic,  or  their 
amusements,  and  who  learn  but  tardily  the  laws  or  govern- 
ment ordinances  through  the  most  popular  papers,  were  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  promulgation  of  the  orders  in  council,  or  paid 
but  a  passing  and  thoughtless  attention  to  them.     The  com- 
motion began  by  a  whispering  in  the  streets  and  public  gardens, 
amongst  men  of  fortune  and  leisure,  who  have  time  and  in- 
clination to  indulge  in  mental  and  political  passions.      The 
earliest  readers  of  the  Moniteur  accosted  others,  though  un- 
known to  them,  who  did  not  as  yet  suspect  the  explosion  of 
the  night.     These  exchanged  opinions,  mii^led  their  anger 
and  astonishment,  and  engaged  in  animated  bat  whispered 
conversation.     Other  passers-by,  attracted  by  the  eagerness  of 
their  gestures  and  the  consternation  in  their  features,  stopped, 
listened,  and  swelling  the  groups,  retired  at  length  with  mute 
signs  of  indignation  or  of  terror ;  or  else,  dispersing  into  other 
quarters,  they  went  on  spreading  the  alarm,  and  multiplying 
the  public  rumours. 

In  a  few  hours  the  news  had  raised  all  Paris,  as  if  with 
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a  sadden  start  from  sleep.  The  beauty  of  the  season,  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  still  further  uu»^eased  the  contagion  of  the  general 
sentiments :  the  agitation  perceptible  in  the  streets  called  out 
from  their  shops,  or  brought  down  from  their  lodgings,  carious 
or  uneasy  citisens,  and  crowds  were  formed  at  every  door. 
The  whole  city  was  afoot ;  but,  although  it  was  gloomy,  the 
mpeet  of  Pans  did  not  as  jet  rsToal  a  coming  storm. 


There  is  a  neoeesaiy  interval  {ar  moral  sensibility,  as  well 
as  for  physical  aensatioa,  between  the  blow  and  the  reaction : 
thb  intarral  is  called  atopor.  A  wound  being  mdjMMA  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  its  violenoe  even  momentarily  deadens 
sensibility,  but  the  blood  soon  flows,  the  pain  is  felt,  the  hand 
is  applied  to  the  spot,  and  the  cry  is  uttered — this  is  the  re- 
action. It  is  the  same  mth  great  political  impressions,  they 
are  not  lelt  in  all  their  fofce  until  they  have  been  considered ; 
and  the  masses  are  slow  at  this  consideration.  But  the  in- 
stinct of  men,  sul^ect  to  the  ebullition  of  public  paasicms, 
outruns  this  eonstderalioB,  aoad  iiies  on  the  first  instant  to 
the  attack,  to  the  deCsnee,  to  the  tobune,  to  the  publie  journal, 
to  sedition,  or  to  arms. 

The  first  who  were  struck  by  the  ctmp  d'kat  against  the 
press  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition*  the  writers,  the 
|oumalists,  the  working  men  of  thought,  editors,  compositors, 
foremen,  printers,  newsvenden ;  a  class  interested  by  intelli- 
gence and  professbn  in  defending  its  talent,  its  influence,  its 
popularity,  its  trade,  its  salary,  its  brsad;  comprising,  in 
PaJEis*  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  the  leaven  of  the 
mt«es  by  its  superior  intelligence  and  enthnsiasm,  an  army 
6L  agitation,  to  deprive  which  of  liberty  was  to  deprive  it  of 
life.  This  agitoted  and  agitating  class  was  the  first  to  feel 
the  excitement,  and  hastened  to  its  journals  and  its  workshops, 
demanding  eonnsel  from  its  leaders  of  opposition,  vengeance 
from  its  tnbmes,  and  support  from  the  people. 
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XXT 

At  noon,  the  news  had  reached  the  veiy  lowest  classes  of 
the  population ;  hut  they  awaited,  without  showing  as  yet  any 
signs  of  war,  the  example  and  the  watchword  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  latter  tremhled;  and  the  puhlic  funds — the  cipher^ 
symptom  of  the  secret  confidence  or  distrust  of  the  citizens — 
fell  at  the  Exchange — the  market  of  incomes — as  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  puhlic  danger.  The  hankers  thought  they  felt 
the  tottering  ef  their  fortunes,  acquired  and  preserved  under 
this  government,  which,  though  they  were  willing  to  insult,  they 
would  not  su£fer  to  destroy  itself.  Men  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence who  wished  to  ^reconcile  the  leisure  of  puhlic  peace  with 
the  popularity,  when  free  from  danger  of  opposition,  were 
inflamed  with  terror  still  more  than  with  real  indignation. 
Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  a  memher  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  hastened  thither,  as  if  to  protest  heforehand  against 
the  military  part  in  the  drama  to  which  the  crime  of  the  min- 
isters was,  perhaps,  about  to  condemn  him.  "  Well ! "  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  gesture  of  malediction  upon  the  lunatics  of 
the  council ;  **  the  ordinances  have  made  their  appearance. 
The  wretches !  I  said  it  would  be  so !  In  what  a  horrible 
position  have  they  placed  me !  I  must,  I  suppose,  draw  my 
sword  in  support  of  measures  I  detest ! " 

XXII. 

The  people  seemed  to  await  the  chiefs  of  faction,  and  the 
chiefs  of  faction  to  await  the  people.  It  is  almost  always 
chance,  but  rarely  courage,  that  takes  the  initiative  in  great 
events.  No  one  on  the  present  occasion  ventured  to  assume 
it,  so  much  did  the  people  apprehend  the  preparations  for 
surprise  and  military  coercion  still  concealed,  but  invincible,  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  The  day  was  thus  passing  in 
fruitless  expectation ;  but,  to  let  it  terminate  without  doing 
something,  would  be  au  avowal  by  the  leaders  of  faction  of 
cowardice  or  want  of  power,  while  the  people  would  thus  be 
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aocustomed  to  see  other  suns  rise  with  impiinity  on  the  crimi- 
nal attempt  of  royalty. 

Some  joamaUsts,  men  of  delibention  rather  than  of  action, 
wished  at  least,  in  order  to  protest  in  hehalf  of  the  laws,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  shadow  of  the  laws  which  still  subsisted. 
Thus  enclosed  within  the  mviolable  limits  between  legality 
and  revolt,  they  drew  up  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  which 
appealed,  with  discretion,  but  still  with  energy,  from  violence 
to  right,  and  which  defied  the  government  to  violate  with 
impunity  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Citizens,  but  not  yet  tri- 
bunes, itiey  invoked  in  this  document,  not  the  aid  of  arms,  but 
of  the  law  courts.  The  principal  signers  of  this  protest  who, 
like  Hampden  and  Sidney,  were  no  longer  a&aid  to  set  their 
signatures  against  tyranny,  were  MM.  Thiers  and  Carrel, 
whose  names  had  been  rendered  popular  by  the  Ui$Unre  de  la 
Bevolution,  and  the  editing  of  the  National ;  M.  Coste,  con- 
ductor of  the  Temjp$^  a  writer  in  general  of  discretion,  but 
capable  of  unexpected  resolution ;  M.  Baude,  a  man  of  reflective 
courage,  more  'odculated  for  the  combat  than  the  council ;  after 
whom  were  all  those  who,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  had  advo- 
cated in  the  press  either  the  republican  or  Bonapartist  fiactionSy 
or  the  faction  of  the  Orieanists,  or  liberty. 

xxin. 

The  offices  of  the  public  journals  having  thus  become  so 
many  centres  of  deliberation  and  resistance,  were  crowded 
towajrds  the  close  of  day  by  all  those  impassioned  men, — depu- 
ties, electors,  writen,  bankers,  journalists,  private  individuals, 
fioctious  or  patriotic,  seditious  or  liberal,  students,  working  men,^ 
— whom  the  whirlwind  that  precedes  public  emergencies  rouses 
the  first  in  a  capital.  Permanent  clubs  were  constituted 
in  many  places,  while  officious  emissaries  established  a  corre- 
spondence between  them  in  all  the  quarters  agitated  by  the 
political  breeze.  Some  of  them,  like  M.  de  Schonen,  an  ally 
of  M.  de  Lafayette,  pushed  their  indignation  to  the  extremity 
of  sobbing,  and  offering  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
othars,  like  M.  de  Laborde, — a  tumultuous  and  variable 
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spirit,— demanding  an  appeal  to  the  people,  the  last  lesouro^ 
of   desperate    causes  ;   others  again,   like  M.  Villamain,   a 
olaasical  orator,  now  beoome  popular  with  enthooianii,  ex- 
horting the  citizens  to  civic  ▼irtue ;  or,  like  M.  Gsaiinir  PM«r, 
the  fiery  banker,  angrily  reoonunending  patienee  and  fbrbear- 
anoe,  to  giro  the  monarchy  time  for  repentance ;  and  finally, 
some,  like  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Mignet,*-*-an  inseparable  pair  in 
politics  and  friendship,— -preserving  the  eoolness  of  eantioiis 
men,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  most  imminent  sedition,  arranging  at 
the  same  time  loopholes  for  the  monarchy  and  the  ofqpositicni  to 
escape  by,  and  persisting  in  not  fighting  for  the  laws  but  with 
legal  arms.     Some  journals,  adopting  this  view  of  the  matter, 
called  upon  the  tribunals  to  give  judgment  between  the  laws 
and  the  orders  in  coundl. 

M.  de  Belleyme,  president  of  a  competent  tribunal,  did  not 
hesitate,  though  a  royalist,  to  give  his  opinion  ss  a  magiatimu 
in  favour  of  the  law  against  arbitraiy  power.  His  deeiaion 
armed,  on  the  following  day,  the  resistance  of  the  joumaiisls 
with  the  sanction  of  judicial  authority,  while,  at  the  same  tioM, 
it  legalised  the  right  of  armed  insurrection. 

Night  fell  upon  these  different  cabals  without  any  serious 
explosion  having  alarmed  the  ministry,  or  divulged  the  public 
agitation.  It  was  employed  by  the  agitators  in  distributing 
the  manifestoes  of  the  journalists,  and  in  convoking  for  the 
following  day  the  people  of  the  Faubourgs  and  the  workshops, 
for  the  defence  of  the  charter  and  vengeance  on  the  Goup  d*itat. 
The  bankers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  great  employers  of 
Parisian  industry,  who  had  in  their  pay  the  elements  of  a 
revolution  before  whibh  they  were  so  soon  themselves  to 
tremble,  dismissed  their  workmen  to  swell  the  civic  agitation 
on  the  following  day,  and  to  give  the  additional  excitement  of 
hunger  to  the  sleeping  fury  of  the  people. 

M.  de  Polignac  congratulated  himself  on  a  day  which  had 
only  produced  a  murmur ;  and,  whether  from  real  confidence 
or  a^ted  disdain  for  a  public  commotion,  so  superficial  and 
already  evaporated,  Charles  X.,  more  attentive  in  appearance 
to  his  pleasures  than  to  political  events,  d^Murted  before  day- 
break for  a  royal  hnnting  party  in  the  forest  of  BambouiUet 
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The  day  of  the  27th  had  thus  passed  away,  without  anjthiDg 
revealing  to  the  miiusters  the  erents  reiled  beneath  the  coming 
night  Nothing  had  been  manifested  beyond  a  gloomy  aspect 
throoghout  the  city ;  during  the  morning  excitement  in  the 
newspaper  offices,  and  in  the  closets  of  the  political  leaders ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening,  a  few  popular  proees- 
nons  on  the  Boulevard,  amid  cries  of  *'  Vive  la  Charts  /**  Nothing 
beyond  a  few  insults,  a  few  stones  directed  against  the  windows 
of  M.  de  Polignac,  the  minister  fon  foreign  afGdrs,  where  the  cabi- 
net council  was  assembled ;  or  the  killing  of  a  gendarme  in  a 
popular  disturbance  in  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  while  ha  was 
endeavouring  to  disperse  the  groups  of  people. 

Marshal  Marmont  being  informed  in  an  ordinaiy  letter,  re- 
ceived by  him  veiy  late  in  the  day,  of  his  nomination  to  the  com- 
mand-in-chief of  the  troops,  waited  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing upon  the  Prince  de  Polignao,  to  oonoert  measures  with  him 
as  president  of  the  council.  The  prince,  after  confirming  his 
nomination,  directed  him  to  proceed  next  morning  to  St 
Cloud,  where  the  King  had  reserved  to  himself  the  pleasure  of 
conferring  this  exalted  proof  of  his  confidence  with  his  letten  oC 
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instraction.  The  saloon  of  the  ministers  ms  filled  in  th^ 
evening  with  the  principal  instigators  of  the  eov^  d'Hatf  who 
came  to  applaud  the  government  for  its  happy  daring,  and  with 
the  crowd  of  parasites,  who  take  their  stand  at  the  gate  of  aU 
rising  powers,  offering  beforehand  their  felicitationa  and  their 
enthusiasm  at  the  success  of  events,  be  the  events  what  thej  maj» 
so  as  to  daim  their  own  share  of  good  fortune. 

There  were  some,  however,  of  the  ministers  whose  hearts 
were  sinking  within  them  at  the  sullen  aspect  of  the  people, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  Boulevards,  the  hollew  mnrmniing 
of  viiiioh  they  had  heard  from  the  windows  of  M.  de  Polignao ; 
who  received  with  no  slight  embarrassment  these  felicitations  of 
their  flatterers,  and  anxiously  put  the  question  to  themselves, 
whether  what  they  beheld  was  the  termination  of  insurrection, 
or  the  commencement  of  revolution.  The  troops  had  returned  to 
their  barracks,  the  streets  were  deserted  and  silent  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  a  city  about,  in  a  few  short  hours,  to 
burst  forth  in  an  enormous  explosion. 

11. 

The  streets  began  to  fill  slowly  after  sunrise.  Up  to  mid- 
day the  popular  emotion  appeared  to  be  lulled ;  but  an  act  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  journalists,  signers  of  the  protest, 
before  which  the  government  must  either  yield,  or  become  more 
rigid  than  before.  To  yield,  was  to  acknowledge  themselves 
defeated ;  to  resort  to  rigour,  was  to  give  the  people  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  signal  for  open  resistance.  The  government 
resolved  upon  rigour ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  an  excuse  for 
the  violence  offered  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  administrators 
of  the  laws  who  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  them  by  the 
voice  of  M.  de  Belleyme,  they  had,  during  the  night,  declared 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege. 

A  commissioner  of  police,  accompanied  by  gendarmes,  had 
presented  himself  in  the  Hue  de  Richelieu,  at  the  door  of  the 
office  of  the  Temps^  to  seize  the  presses  of  that  journal 
containing  the  protest.  M.  Coste  and  M.  Baude,  resolved 
to  supply,  in  their  own  persons,  an  argument  for  iegiumate 
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revolt  to  the  people  as  victims  of  yiolence,  descended  with 
their  friends  and  workmen  into  the  court-yard,  and  met  the 
summons  of  the  officer  with  a  refusal.  *'  You  come  to  break 
our  presses  in  the  name  of  arbitrary  power,"  said  M.  Baude, 
with  vehement  energy,  to  the  agents  of  the  government ;  '*  we, 
on  our  part,  summon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  respect 
them."  These  words,  uttered  in  the  solemn  accents  of  delibe- 
rate resolution,  the  pale  and  eloquent  features  of  the  speaker, 
the  large  group  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  war  of  words 
that  arose,  and  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  between  the  agents  of 
despotism  and  the  citizens, — defenders  of  their  hearths  and 
homes  and  of  the  law — arrested  the  attention  and  stayed  the 
steps  of  the  passengers,  and  a  large  crowd  soon  collected,  full 
of  emotion,  in  the  Hue  de  Richelieu,  contiguous  to  the  Boule* 
vard.  The  commissary  of  police  hesitated  for  a  while,  uncer- 
tain whether  he  officially  represented  law  or  crime ;  but,  at  length, 
having  resolved  to  obey  those  who  immediately  employed  him, 
he  sent  for  a  locksmith  to  force  the  doors  of  the  printing- 
office.  The  locksmith,  dissuaded  from  compliance  by  the 
crowd  he  passed  through  on  his  way,  refused  to  apply  his  imple- 
ments to  the  violation  of  a  citizen's  domicile,  and  withdrew 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  Another  replaced  him, 
but  his  toob  were  taken  from  him  by  the  crowd ;  at  length, 
a  third  came,  a  mechanic  employed  by  the  government  to  foige 
the  chains  of  the  galley-slaves,  and,  being  constrained  to  obe- 
dience by  necessity,  he  forced  the  doors  of  the  printing-office, 
and  the  presses  were  seized,  amid  cries  of  indignation  and  ven- 
geance on  the  part  of  the  assembled  multitude,  which  then 
dispersing  through  the  Boulevards,  spread  the  intelligence  of 
the  outrage  from  group  to  group,  as  that  of  an  act  appealing 
for  vengeance  to  the  heart  of  every  citizen. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  the  people,  now  deprived  even  of 
the  organ  of  their  protests  and  their  murmurs,  assembled,  from 
hour  to  hour,  more  numerously,  in  dense  masses,  from  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  to  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  Colonnade  of  the  Louvre.  Columns  of 
the  people  advanced,  halted,  then  slowly  renewed  their  course 
in  the  broad  populous  streets  parallel  with  the  Boulevard,  on 
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dolatiiig  and  wayering,  now  oloeer  together,  now  more  apait^ 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  spontaneoos  orators,  exdting  them 
from  point  to  point,  rambling  like  the  inflowing  tide,  and 
erer  and  anon  sending  forth  a  nnanimoiis  and  angiy  eiy  of 
**  Hurrah  for  the  charter!  Down  with  the  mimaters  I*' 

The  citizens,  opening  their  windows  as  these  direatening 
Tnasflfifl  passed  on,  responded  to  the  multitiide  with  the  same 
cries,  and  with  encouraging  gestnres.  The  troops,  lew  la 
nnmber,  mieasy  as  to  their  position,  their  right,  and  their  dutf, 
allowed  the  torrent  to  flow  on  between  their  bajonets,  Mpofm- 
thising  in  eje  and  heart  with  the  crowd,  and  sainted  bj  tiio 
latter  with  the  cries  of  '*  Horrah  lor  the  line  t  Hufiah  lor  ibm 
sons  and  brothers  of  the  people  !**  The  gendarmerie  alone,  th» 
npressiye  army  of  the  daily  tomolts  of  the  crowd,  wero  asiilud 
wkh  menaces,  insnlts,  and  stones.  The  body  of  cavalry,  diswn 
op  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Dnke  of  Orieans,  had  been  com* 
polled  to  firo  in  self-defsnoe  ;  the  troops  stationed  in  an  a^jft- 
cent  street  had  also  fired,  and  a  fr  w  indrridoals  had  frllen  be- 
neath their  ballets;  an  Englishman,  a  mad  roYolotionist,  • 
rolatiTO  of  the  rerolationary  orator  Fox,  had  been  the  first  to 
firo  upon  the  soldiers,  from  the  window  of  the  hotel  in  which 
he  resided,  in  the  Rue  SaintrHonor^.  The  soldiers,  indignant 
at  this  gratuitoas  assassination  by  a  foreigner,  possessing  no 
claim  to  a  common  excitement  or  a  common  passion  with 
Frenchmen,  roplied  with  a  discharge  of  musketiy  at  his  win- 
dow, which  had  stretched  him  dead,  with  his  two  domestics, 
on  the  very  spot  of  his  oatrage. 

The  sharp  rattle  of  these  gan-^hots,  few  in  themselves,  but 
multiplied  in  sound  by  the  height  of  the  houses,  had  excited 
the  nerves  of  the  multitude  ;  they  raised  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
from  the  ground — ^they  saw  blood — they  smelt  powder — they 
exclaimed,  **  Murder  I"  A  number  of  young  men  and  opera- 
tives raised  a  first  barricade  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu,  near  the  portico  of  the  Theatre  Fraufais  ;  a  squadron 
of  Lancers  levelled  it,  and,  sabre  in  hand,  swept  the  streets 
contiguous  to  the  Palais- Royal ;  the  people  broke  open  the  gun- 
smiths' shops,  and  distributed  weapons  among  the  defenders  of 
these  popular  redoubts.    The  paving  stones  of  the  Rue  Saint 
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Honor6  were  taken  up,  wherewith  to  form  barricades,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Marche  des  Innocents,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Denis,  and  on  the  Place  du  Pantheon ;  muskets  and  pikes  were 
seen  glittering  here  and  there  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd ;  a 
tri-ooloured  flag  was  paraded,  with  impunity,  by  a  student  on  the 
quays  of  the  Seine*  a  significant  symbol  of  rerolution,  mani* 
fested  as  yet  in  menace,  rather  than  adopted  by  insurrection. 
The  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  at  the  sound  of  the 
musketry,  and  at  the  instigation  of  comrades  returning,  ani- 
mated with  the  public  passicm,  rose  against  their  commandant, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  M.M.  Lafitte,  Casimir  Pkier,  and 
Lafayette,  the  deputies  for  Paris,  to  ofier  their  arms  in  the 
defence  of  liberty. 

The  people  collected  from  all  the  Faubourgs  at  the  approach 
of  night ;  the  broad  avenues  of  the  Boulevard  scarcely  sufficed 
to  contain  the  flood  of  men  congregated  between  their  walls ;  the 
troops  being  pressed  helpless  against  the  houses,  or  forcing,  with 
infinite  labour,  a  narrow  current  through  the  mass,  in  which 
they  became  lost^  were  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  their 
numerical  inferiority,  and  disarmed  beforehand  by  the  unani 
mity  of  indignation  against  the  measures  which  they  were 
ordered  to  support  To  convert  this  inward  doubt  into  open 
defection  but  one  appeal  was  needed,  and  that  i^peal  was 
made  to  them  by  the  people  as  they  passed  on,  in  the  adjuration 
not  to  sully  their  bayonets  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren  for 
the  benefit  of  their  tyrants.  The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  officers  of  the  line  received  this  appeal  from  the  hands 
and  lips  of  the  people  with  mournful  complicity ;  barricades 
were  raised  beforo  their  eyes  with  impunity ;  a  single  shot, 
only  at  rare  intervals,  drew  a  prolonged  cry  from  the  crowd; 
a  corpse,  hero  and  thero,  strotched  on  the  steps  of  the  publio 
edifices,  or  borne  as  standards  on  the  bare  arms  of  their  breth- 
ren, to  augment,  through  men's  eyes,  the  sense  of  indignation 
already  kindled  in  their  hearts ;  a  few  guard-houses  on  fire, 
sending  up  flame  and  smoke  towards  the  heavens — such,  at  the 
decline  of  the  second  day,  was  the  aspect  of  Paris.  The  army 
of  the  revolution,  on  fbot,  and  vaguely  combatting,  called  ts»r 
leadaw  and  iastnictioni  to  guide  them  in  a  definite  cooiM. 
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III. 

The  leaders,  astonished  at  their  own  strength,  still  kept  in 
the  hackgroond,  deliberating.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  rery 
excess  of  the  excitement,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
pertinaciously  the  aim  of  their  premeditations.  The  in- 
domitable masses — the  people  in  rags — ^the  populace  of«the 
Faubourgs  in  the  opulent  streets — their  unwonted  weapons, 
the  pikes,  reminiscences  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror — ^the  im- 
plements of  industiy  converted  into  instruments  of  dyil 
war — the  pillagings  of  the  gunsmiths'  shops — the  torches 
brandished  by  lunatic  hands  from  street  to  street — the  blood, 
the  first  drops  of  which  swelled  into  floods — made  them  hesitate, 
reflect,  and  tremble  before  their  own  work. 

**  It  was  not  a  rerolution  we  desired/'  exclaimed  M.  de  Re- 
musat,  to  his  friends  assembled  at  the  office  of  the  Olobe,  when 
they  wished  to  impel  him  further  than  his  conscience  permitted. 
**  It  was  a  civic  resistance  we  contemplated ;  an  appeal  to  the 
laws,  not  an  appeal  to  murder."  But  it  was  too  late,  revolution 
bore  off  opposition  on  its  bursting  tide.  M.  de  Remusat,  over- 
whelmed by  the  sense  of  the  catastrophes  he  foresaw,  hid 
his  face,  that  he  might  not  see  the  day  that  followed  this 
terrible  night. 

M.  Thiers,  though  ready  for  revolution,  had  a  repugnance 
to  movements  by  the  masses ;  the  movemeuts  he  desired  were 
those  after  his  own  fashion — political,  not  popular ;  he  made  it 
his  endeavour  to  curb  the  unreflecting  impatience  of  the  youth- 
ful republicans  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  feared  lest 
the  victory  of  the  people  should  pass  on  beyond  that  simple 
change  of  dynasty,  which  was  the  limit  of  his  theories  and  of 
his  daring.  Republicanism  and  Bonapartism  dared  more,  be- 
cause they  desired  more.  The  faction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  deputies  of  Paris,  at  present  in  Paris, 
had  rushed  to  the  house  of  the  most  popular  banker  of  the 
capital,  M.  Lafitte,  where  it  had  been  sitting  continuously  for 
tho  last  thirty-six  hours,  engaged  in  a  deliberation  as  confused 
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and  iudecisivo  as  the  event  under  discussion.  A  regiment 
quartered  at  Vincennes,  and  summoned  by  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  was  advancing  by  torch- 
light towards  the  Porte  Saint  Denis.  Night  still  separated  the 
combatants,  and  it  was  impossible  to  predicate  the  result  of  the 
approaching  day. 

IV. 

Marmont,  assuming  at  length  the  oommand-in-chief  of  the 
troops,  had  been  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  smallness  of 
tkeir  numbers.  The  garrison  of  Paris  did  not  amount  to  mora 
than  11,000  men,  the  Garde  Royale  to  more  than  6,000.  The 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the  natural 
fortress  of  power,  had  been  selected  by  the  marshal  as  head- 
quarters. These  1*^,000,  or  15,000  soldiers  would  suffice  to 
receive  there  the  assault  of  a  sedition,  such  as  that  of  1792, 
but  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  madness,  with  such  a  handful 
of  men,  to  have  gone  forth  to  give  battle  to  a  whole  people.  Tho 
manhal  had  experience  enough  to  comprehend  this;  but, 
at  the  moment  when  he  installed  himself  at  the  Tuileries,  to 
assume  there  the  military  direction  of  afiGaire.  the  events  ot 
the  evening  and  of  the  morning  were  already  so  mixed  up 
together,  by  the  reciprocal  position  of  the  people  and  of  the 
troops,  that  it  had  become  a  question,  whether  the  matter  in  hand 
was  to  appease  a  sedition,  or  to  combat  a  revolution ;  and  that 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  advanced  posts  of  the  troops 
on  the  Carrousel  might  wear  the  appearance  of  a  confession  of 
weakness,  and  thus  give  the  people,  in  the  vexy  outset*  the 
feeling  and  the  daring  of  a  victory. 

The  marshal  himself,  as  undecided  as  the  event,  with- 
out conviction  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  he  was  about  to 
defend  ;  without  confidence  in  his  army,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  ;  without  provisions,  without  pay,  without  ammunition ; 
without  sympathy  for  the  Prince  de  Polignac  and  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  hated,  and  the  fall  of  which  he  earnestly  de- 
sired in  his  inmost  toul  at  the  very  time  that  he  lent  it  hii 
aid ;  was  impelled  by  Vitality  to  punue  an  utterly  erconMN^ 

i  T 
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qrstem  of  partial  attack,  irith  unequal  forces  upon  the  people. 
Instead  of  frankly  admitting  his  weakness  and  adc^ting  the 
defenslTe  sjstem,  which  could  alone  saye  the  King  by  giTing 
bim  time  for  reflection. 

V. 

The  early-rising  population  of  the  Faubouiigs,  left  to 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  the  troops  on  the 
Bight  of  the  97th,  armed  theroselres  freely  and  at  leisEare, 
before  daybreak,  by  the  general  pillage  of  the  gmumiths'  abopa, 
by  a  distribntion  of  fire-arms  on  the  part  of  a  repahlioan 
deputy  of  Pans,  Andry  de  Puyrayeau,  by  the  spotla  of  the 
arsenal,  of  the  powder  magazines,  of  the  barmoka,  of  the 
teterans,  and  of  the  military  posts,  eveiywhere  disarmed  in 
the  ncHTthem  and  eastern  suburbs  of  the  capital.  For^  thoa- 
sand  muskets  of  disbanded  National  Guards,  neutral  when  not 
hostile,  serred  to  supply  the  remainder  of  the  populace  who 
were  on  foot,  a  hundred  thousand  of  whom  were  under  arms 
In  Paris,  before  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning.  The  marshal 
had  collected  his  forces  and  formed  his  plan  of  battle,  during 
the  night.  This  plan  was  io  mass  his  troops  at  the  Tuileries 
and  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  ;  to  occupy  the  Ecole-Militaire,  the 
Pantheon,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  interior  Boulevards,  the 
barracks,  the  Palais  Royale,  the  Louvre,  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and,  lastly,  to  keep  open  the  leading  avenues  of  Paris,  and  to 
send  reinforcements  by  these  avenues,  as  occasion  required,  to 
the  posts  more  vigorously  assaulted  than  the  rest.  This  plan, 
excellent  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  was  illusory  with 
BO  limited  a  number  of  combatants  as  he  had  at  his  disposal. 


VI. 

The  people  did  not  give  him  time  to  complete  the  distri 
bntion  of  his  various  corps  at  the  posts  which  he  had  designed 
for  them.    A  column  of  the  insurgents  and  of  National  Q  uards, 
headed  by  a  group  of  intrepid  republicans,  attacked  the  poet 
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of  Petita  Pdres  at  eight  o'clock,  got  possesBion  of  the  Maine, 
distributed  the  weapons  and  the  drums  they  found  there,  and 
then  marching  through  the  contiguous  streets,  in  order  to  rallj 
the  scattered  citizens  to  this  focus  of  battle,  adnmced  to  the 
Palais  Bojale  and  took  possession  of  the  Bank,  in  order  to  save 
with  the  one  hand  the  public  liberty,  and  with  the  other,  the 
public  treasure. 

At  the  same  moment  all  the  streets  leading  £rom  northern 
Paris  to  the  BouloTard  poured  armed  columns  into  this  artery 
of  reroltttions ;  the  Quartier  du  Pantheon  rose,  emrwuuie,  under 
the  example  of  the  Ecole  Poljtechniqoe,  where  the  pupib  forced 
their  gates  in  order  to  march  in  arms  at  the  hcttd  of  the 
people.  The  aspect  of  this  youthful  assemblage,  presenting 
the  flower  of  the  countiy  to  the  fire  of  despotism,  raised  to 
fsenay  the  enthusiasm  of  these  plebeian  and  warlike  districts. 
The  quays  of  the  Seine  were  covered  with  two  hundred  thousand 
citizens,  some  of  them  fighting,  the  rest  spectatora ;  but  all  pre- 
pared to  submerge  the  feeble  battalions  beneath  thisfloodof  men. 
The  marshal  detached  two  dirisions  of  his  army  to  march,  the 
one  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  by  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  the  other 
to  the  Bastille  by  the  Boulevard  ;  the  latter  division,  after 
having  swept  the  Boulevard,  was  to  operate  its  junction  by  the 
Rue  Saint  Antoine  with  the  division  on  the  quays.  Two  bat- 
talions of  the  Garde  Royale,  the  picked  men  of  those  troops, 
marched  at  the  same  time  through  the  streets  of  ceotial 
Paris,  and  occupied  the  March^  des  Innooents ;  they  were  to 
fall  into  two  divisions  in  the  Bue  Saint  Denis,  to  dear  it 
throughout,  and  keep  it  open  for  the  passage  of  the  peaoefiil 
citizens  and  of  the  troops. 

Torrents  of  blood  were  to  flow  in  the  path  of  these  three 
columns,  yet  their  pandty  of  numbers  precluded  them  from 
deriving  any  permanent  advantage  from  their  victory,  or  even 
from  being  able  to  secure  their  own  return.  These  regiments 
and  these  battalions  had  only  the  small  number  of  cartridges  left 
in  the  soldiers*  cartridge-boxes  in  time  of  peace,  and  no  distribo- 
tbn  of  rations  had  been  arranged  tor  them  in  the  lines,  or  at  the 
posts  which  they  were  sent  to  oooupy.  The  possession  by  the 
peofleof  th#  military  bakeries,  deprived  the  troops  even  of  bitid ; 
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the  war-ofi&ce,  administered,  during  the  absence  of  Marshal 
Bourmont,  by  a  young  and  excellent  officer,  the  Visoomte  de 
Ohampagny,  had  been  forewarned  of  no  movement  bj  the 
cabinet  council.  An  aggression,  premeditated  for  many  months 
post,  was  made  to  commence  as  though  it  were  a  sui^^iae 
operated  on  the  government  by  a  conspiracy. 

Meanwhile,  several  leaders  of  faction,  declining  the  ree- 
ponsibility  of  a  pitched  battle  against  royalty,  or  ahrinking 
with  repugnance  and  horror  from  inmiinoit  civil  wmr»  or 
intimidated  by  the  superiority  of  forces  whioh  they  pcesomed 
the  government  to  possess,  quitted  Paris  before  the  batde 
began :  of  this  number  was  M.  Thiers,  who  retired  to  a  dis- 
tant country-house  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  the  property 
of  a  relation  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  ds$  LibaU^ 
to  await  events,  and  to  deplore  the  blood  that  was  abont  to 
flow.  A  young  writer  of  the  National,  OarreU  since  become 
illustrious  from  his  struggle  against  the  second  monarchy, 
manifested  equal  grief  for  blood  vainly  shed,  and  equal  hopeleas- 
ness  of  success  from  the  irregular  efforts  of  the  people. 


VII. 


General  Talon,  an  officer  of  great  experience,  calm,  and 
capable  of  taking  counsel  from  dagger  itself,  commanded  the 
column  of  two  battalions  which  advanced  along  the  quays  to 
the  H6tel  de  Ville ;  he  took  with  him,  for  a  short  distance, 
the  16  th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  whioh  he  met  mid-way,  and 
presently,  leaving  this  regiment  undecided  and  half  disposed  to 
desertion  in  the  Marche  aux  Fieurs,  he  dashed  into  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve,  where  the  tocsin  of  N6treDame  had  collected 
swarms  of  people,  unmasked  two  pieces  of  cannon,  poured 
grape  shot  upon  these  masses,  strewed  the  place  with  corpses, 
and,  forcing  his  way  to  the  steps  of  the  palace,  expelled  the 
insurgents,  and  established  himself  there  immovably  to  await 
the  column  of  the  Boulevard. 

The  16th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  spectators  of  this  attack 
and  this  viotozy  of  the  Garde  Boyale,  gave  no   aasiBtanee 
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whatever  to  General  Talon.  Struck  with  stupor,  pandyBed 
with  doubt,  in  presence  of  that  l^e  en  masse  of  the  people, 
and  of  that  almost  unanimous  ciy  of  an  insurgent  capital, 
fearing  alike  to  be  guilty  of  cowardice,  or  of  parricide,  these 
troops  sought  rather  to  interpose  between  the  combatants  than 
to  combat  themselres.  Many  of  their  officers  broke  their 
swords,  in  order  that  they  might  not  turn  them  against  the 
nation ;  the  soldiers,  closely  surrounded  during  the  two  last 
days  with  constantly  renewing  masses,  conciliating  them  to  con- 
cord, could  not  believe  that  right  was  on  the  one  side  and  the 
people  on  the  other,  or  that  there  could  be  a  military  discipline 
more  sacred  than  patriotism.  Accustomed  to  march  with  the 
conscious  security  of  duty  behind  the  National  Guard,  the  pre- 
sence of  that  National  Guard,  in  uniform  and  under  arms, 
among  the  groups  of  insurgents,  disconcerted  them ;  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  remaining  passively  in  the  positions 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  and  with  turning  back, 
gently,  the  impatient  masses  of  the  combatants,  when  they 
approached  too  near  them.  There  were  instances,  indeed,  of 
their  giving  passage,  unscathed,  to  armed  citizens  on  their  way 
from  one  banricade,  or  one  attack,  to  another.  M.  de  Polignae 
and  Marshal  Marmont,  by  dispersing  and  isolating  these  corps, 
had  deprived  them  of  that  moral  force  of  cohesion  and  unity, 
which  effectually  constitutes  armies.  The  15  th  Begiment, 
soon  overwhelm^  by  the  combatants  flowing  in  from  the  poor 
streets  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  operative  quarter  of  Beicy, 
left  the  Garde  Boyale  to  fire  its  grape-shot  frookone  extremitj 
of  the  place  to  the  other,  master;  it  is  true,  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  but  practically  imprisoned  in  the  place  it  had  so  con- 
quered. Several  columns  of  intrepid  young  men,  excited  with 
urdour  and  gunpowder,  advanced  on  the  bridge  swept  bj  the 
grape-shot,  and  fell  in  the  endeavour  to  pass  it 

It  was  here  that  a  young  man,  of  name  unknown,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  tri-ooloured  flag,  and  rushing  on  to  certain  death, 
that  he  might  force  a  way  for  his  co-patriots,  fell  beneath  the 
bullets,  and  as  he  fell,  enveloped  in  his  flag,  and  full  of  the 
thought  of  ^ory.  exclaimed  with  his  last  breath,  "  My  friends. 
foooUact  that  my  name  is  Areola,'-  thus  baptuiog  nith  hit 
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Uood  his  first  and  last  monument.  The  people,  struck  with  the 
ooiocidence,  so  truly  and  so  touchingly  pointed  out,  conferred 
on  the  bridge  the  heroic  name  which  it  still  retains. 

VIII. 

The  second  column  of  the  guard,  inarching  along  the 
Boalerard  to  the  Bastille,  and  which,  from  the  Bastille,  was 
to  rejoin  General  Talon  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  through  the  Roe 
Saint  Antoine,  came  upon  the  insurgents  of  the  Faubourg  at 
the  Porte  Saint  Denis,  and  drove  them  in  with  cannon-balls. 
But,  no  sooner  had  General  St  Chamand,  who  commanded  this 
detached  wing,  traversed  the  multitude  and  dispersed  it,  than  it 
flowed  back  on  his  flanks  and  in  his  rear,  and  raised  innumer- 
able barricades  to  cut  off  his  return.  This  column,  accord- 
ingly, on  reaching  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  found  itself  so 
hemmed  in  by  the  barricades,  and  by  the  battlemented  houses 
of  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  whence  a  murderous  fire  poured  down 
on  the  soldiers,  that  the  general,  findiug  it  impossible  either  to 
retreat,  or  to  advance  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  point  upon 
which  he  was  directed,  proceeded  to  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz,  and 
crossed  that  bridge,  in  order  to  make  a  detour  along  the 
southern  Boulevards,  and  so  to  rejoin  the  army  by  an  open  road. 

A  squadron  of  Cuirassiers  and  the  50th  Regiment  of 
the  Line,  accidentally  meeting  some  moments  after,  on  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Antoine,  under  the  fire  of  the  barricades, — which  they  carried  in 
succession, — and  the  articles  of  furniture  and  the  paving  stones 
hurled  upon  them  from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses ; 
discouraged  and  cut  up,  they  reached  the  Place  de  Greve, 
Ibr  the  occupation  of  which,  General  Talon  had  been  for 
two  hours  disputing  with  the  people.  The  60th  Regiment  of 
the  Line,  worn  out  with  fighting,  and  staggered  by  the 
unanimity  of  revolt  which  it  had  been  contemplating  since 
the  morning,  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  struggle,  leaving 
the  Garde  Royale  to  sustain  it  almost  unsupported ;  this  regiment 
took  shelter  from  the  firing  in  the  courts  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
and  tnmsferrMl  hi  caztndgM  to  the  soldiers  of  General  Talon, 
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who  held  himself  bound  to  tlie  Eling  in  personal  fidelity  to 
death.  A  battalion  of  Swiss,  a  reinforcement  sent  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  by  Marshal  Marmont,  made  its  way  into  the 
building  at  the  same  moment;  thus  only  escaping  from  a 
heavy  fire  which  had  been  poured  upon  it  on  its  way,  from  the 
compact  masses  through  which  it  had  forced  a  passage. 
At  this  tame  the  various  corps  under  the  marshal's  command  had 
no  other  medium  of  communication  with  him  than  by  emissaries, 
disguised  as  operatives,  who  carried  orders  or  information  from 
one  detachment  to  another. 

These  troops,  separated  from  their  centre,  without  bread« 
without  wine,  without  ammunition,  without  field  hospitals  for 
their  wounded,  without  reinforcements  to  repair  their  losses,— 
exhausted  by  forty-eight  hours*  fighting,  and  by  the  noon-daj 
heat  which  burned  the  very  pavement, — imprisoned  in  their 
positions,  assailed  by  two  covered  fires,  which  struck  them,  but 
which  they  were  wholly  unable  to  return,  asked  each  other 
for  whom,  and  against  whom,  they  were  thus  fighting,  were 
thus  sinking  at  once  under  thirst,  hunger,  weariness,  doubt,  and 
remorse.  The  spectacle  of  their  capital  in  fiaroes,  the  supplica- 
tions of  old  men  and  women,  conjuring  them,  with  clasped 
hands,  to  spare  their  native  land,  and  to  embrace  their  brethren ; 
the  grief  of  their  officers,  whom  honour  alone  retained  at  their 
posts;  the  sight  of  that  tricoloured  standard,  the  exhumed  idol  of 
the  soldier,  who  regarded  every  bullet  that  tore  it  as  sacrilegious ; 
the  cries  of  *'  Hurrah  for  the  Charter !  Hurrah  for  the  Army ! 
Hurrah  for  Liberty !  Hurrah  for  France !  Down  with  thA 
Ministers,  the  assassins  of  the  people  1"  the  perpetually  in- 
creasing multitude,  manifesting  the  certainty  of  much  blood* 
shed  from  a  struggle,  but  no  possible  victory  ;  lastly,  that  vast 
murmur  which  arose  from  Paris,  ever  increasing  in  intensity, 
and  which  seemed  the  hollow  groan  of  the  common  mother, 
immolated  by  her  own  children  :  every  thing  concurred  to  dis- 
may the  soldiers  ;  they  themselves  perceived  the  want  of  plan, 
of  unity,  of  entirety,  of  congruity,  in  the  arrangements,  or  rather, 
the  groping  in  the  dark  of  their  general.  Many  of  them  dis- 
charged Uieir  muskets  in  the  air,  some  gave  them  to  the  people, 
and  a  still  greater  number  entered  into  compact  with  the  inaur- 
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gents.  No  longer  obeying  the  orders  transmitted  from  hecul- 
quarters,  they  preserved,  amid  the  applauses  of  the  crowd,  a 
neutrality  under  arms.  The  guards  alone  still  fought  on,  but 
what  could  five  or  six  thousand  heroic  soldiers  do,  harrassed 
with  three  days  and  three  nights  of  conflict  with  an  inexhausti- 
ble population? 

Already  the  popular  masses,  accumulating  more  and  more 
densely  in  the  quarters  round  the  palace,  fired  at  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre  from  the  roofs  and  upper  windows  of  the  small 
streets  running  towards  that  building.  The  old  Vend^an  general, 
D'Autichamp,  the  commandant  of  the  Louvre,  who  could  not 
from  weight  of  years  stand  erect,  seated  on  a  chair  at  the  foot 
of  the  colonnade,  encouraged  by  voice  and  example  the  troops 
who  defended  the  approaches  to  this  palace  of  the  kings. 

The  regiment  commissioned  to  occupy  the  Marche  des  Inno- 
cents,— overwhelmed  by  the  paving-stones  that  rained  upon 
their  heads  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  marching  arduously 
from  assault  to  assault,  in  order  to  pass  the  barricades  accumu- 
lated in  those  narrow  streets,  regained  the  Boulevards  without 
having  been  able  to  reach  the  Hue  de  Richelieu,  and  seeking 
at  last  egress  rather  than  victory, — re-ascended  at  a  venture 
the  Rue  Saint  Denis,  bearing  upon  their  crossed  muskets  their 
colonel,  M.  de  PleineSelve,  who,  though  mortally  wounded,  pre- 
served in  death  the  cool  intrepidity  which  had  distinguished  his 
life. 

Marmont,  whose  forces  were  reduced  to  a  few  battalions  and 
squadrons,  scarcely  occupying  the  Carrousel,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Place  Venddme,  and  the  Louvre, 
felt  the  city  escaping  from  his  outstretched  grasp,  and  found 
himself  limited,  by  necessity,  to  the  only  real  sound  tactics 
in  popular  insurrections,  namely,  separating  the  troops  from 
the  people,  and  concentrating  the  army  witliin  a  circumscribed 
and  commanding  position,  whence  it  can  strike  decisive 
blows  and  fall  back  upon  itself,  in  case  of  need,  without 
being  similarly  struck  in  return.  He  sent  officers  in  disguise 
to  carry  to  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  to  all  the  scattered 
detechments,  permission  to  retire,  during  the  night,  to  il.e 
Tuileries.    Some  received  this  order,  and  prepared  to  obey  it ; 
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the  nugority,  howerer,  of  the  tnwpe  of  the  line  reoeiTed  it, 
and  reserred  to  themseWes  full  license  to  disobey  it  Three 
or  foor  of  these  regiments  had  already  made  tadt- treaties  with 
sedition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  quarters  in  which  these 
exhausted  troops  were  stationed,  disarmed  them  of  all  hostility 
by  their  attentions  and  kindnesses.  The  wires,  daughters, 
sisters,  of  the  insurgents,  displayed  the  utmost  oommisersr 
tion  for  the  condition  of  the  soldiers ;  half  dead  with  thirst, 
they  brought  them  meat,  bread,  drink,  and  themselves  tended 
their  wounds.  The  instant  that  a  combatant  fell,  he  became 
sacred  with  both  parties.  Ciyil  war,  wholly  politicsl  as  it  was, 
a  matter  rather  of  external  circumstances  than  of  the  heart, 
had  not  stifled  humanity  in  the  people  of  Paris.  They  fou^^t, 
they  did  not  assassinate ;  a  disarmed  enemy  became  to  them 
a  brother.  Only  the  boys  of  Paris,  from  Uie  factories,  from 
the  Faubourgs,  from  the  taverns,  from  the  stalls, — ^ragabonds, 
with  no  other  fGunily  than  the  general  crowd,  with  no  other 
home,  no  other  rallying  point  than  tumults,  signalised  them- 
selves by  acts  of  audacity,  which  pity  for  their  age  alone,  in 
some  cases,  rendered  harmless  for  them.  It  was  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  children  which  slew  the  officers  of  the  guards 
who  were  immolated  in  this  struggle.  The  youth  of  Paris  after- 
wards redeemed  the  evil  repute  they  acquired  on  this  occasion, 
by  devotion,  intrepidity,  and  discipline,  when  a  prudent  revolu- 
tion enrolled  them  as  the  Garde  Mobile,  in  which  character 
they  became  the  saviours  of  the  city  of  which  before  they 
had  been  the  scourge. 

IX. 

Amid  this  protracted  and  confused  conflict,  to  which  the 
immobili^  of  the  King  at  St  Cloud,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Prince  de  Polignac,  and  the  languid  inaptitude  of  Marmont 
promised  no  other  termination  than  a  revolution,  the  leaders 
of  faction  continued  to  deliberate  in  the  houses  of  M.  Lafltte, 
and  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  These  deliberations,  characterised  by 
no  energy,  corresponded  neither  to  the  excitement  of  the 
peq^e,  nor  to  the  urgenej  of  the  fsiohitaoiis.    M.  Audi^  de 
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Ptojntveaii,  thereupon,  assemUed  at  his  house  all  the  ^Lepaties 
theft  in  Paris,  and  all  those  influential  organs  of  the  press 
liberal,  Bonapartist  and  republican — ^the  notonelj  of  whooe 
Billies  and  opinions  entitled  and  enabled  them  to  impma 
upon  a  sudden  commotion,  an  idea  and  an  aim  pieportkm 
ate  to  its  grandeur.  An  ardent  band  of  youth,  the  remains 
of  all  the  imperfectly  extinguished  omspiraeies  of  the  past 
fifteen  years,  crowded  the  yestiboles  and  courts  of  M.  da 
Payraveatt's  house,  ready  to  obey,  if  the  resolutioDS  were 
sufficiently  enerfetio, — ready,  with  its  turbulence,  to  l»ealko 
greater  spirit  into  them,  if  not  energetic  enough, — ^readlj,  m 
short,  to  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  more  resolute  chie£i,  if  the 
resolntions  wholly  failed  to  satisfy  their  impatience  lor  the 
ererthrow  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

M.  Manguin,  a  young  barrister,  wb»m  nature  had  desigDed 
for  parliament,  who  had  in  thought,  feature,  and  Toioe,  that 
aeute  genius  of  Danton. — ^his  secret  model — ^whidi  gives  to 
each  word  the  rapid  and  telling  efiEect  of  a  blow,  dealt,  as  it 
were,  at  the  critical  moment,  saw  with  a  glance  to  the  Tory 
depth  of  the  abyss.  It  was  his  pride  not  to  allow  himself 
to  be  anticipated  by  unforeseen  events.  "  It  is  a  revolution,'' 
said  he,  '*  and  not  a  riot.  If  you  would  lead  that  revolution, 
learn  first  to  comprehend  it;  if  you  would  have  it  assume 
other  leaders,  you  have  but  to  hesitate.  Between  the  people 
and  the  Garde  Boyale  you  have  a  choice ;  between  the  people 
and  their  enemies  there  is  no  room  but  for  cowards,  speedily 
repudiated  by  both  parties.  Pronounce  for  the  revolution,  or 
the  revolution  will  proceed  without  you,  and  against  you." 

Those  present  who  belonged  to  the  numerous  class  that 
await  results,  lest  they  should  speak  out  at  the  wrong  time, 
murmured  at  these  words,  and  took  shelter  under  defensive 
legality.  M.  Guizot  read  the  draft  of  a  declaration,  to  be 
signed  by  the  deputies  illegally  dissolved,  as  he  said,  a»- 
serting  their  title  of  legal  representatives  of  the  nation, 
the  duties  of  which  violence  alone  prevented  them  from  ful- 
filling by  GounaelUng  the  King,  and  preserving  the  country. 
M.  de  Lafayette  and  the  republican  party  were  scandalised 
at  the  piotMtatiflBS  of  fidelily  to   this  monaroi^  contained 
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in  this  declaration,  at  once  timid  and  insurrectional  at  the 
very  moment  (bat  the  troops  of  the  monarch  were  hurling 
fire  and  sword  at  the  people.  The  friends  of  General  Sebas- 
tiani  saw  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  declared  revolt  against 
the  misguided  but  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  an  im- 
perious and  revolutionary  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  deputies, 
without  real  authority,  assailing  at  once  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  those  of  the  throne.  M.  de  Lafayette  smiled 
with  equal  disdain  at  the  scruples  of  M.  Guizot  and  his 
opponents;  insurrection,  the  basis  of  his  political  life,  ap- 
peared to  him  legitimate,  the  instant  that  it  became  pos- 
sible. Casimir  Perier,  already  embarrassed  by  excess  of  vic- 
tory, a  man  equally  antagonistic  to  revolution,  which  his  re- 
collection s'taught  him  to  dread,  and  to  counter-revolution,  which 
he  abhorred  from  the  haughtiness  of  his  soul,  was  disposed  to 
negociations,  whence  liberalism — plebeian  but  monarchical  libe- 
ralism— should  inevitably  issue,  mistress  at  once  of  the  court 
and  the  people.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  popularity  over 
the  heart  of  Marmont,  and  he  had  hopes  from  the  temptation 
of  gold  upon  his  necessities.  **  Four  millions  would  not  be  ill 
employed  here,**  he  whispered  in  the  ear  of  M.  Lafitte,  who 
had  as  much  to  lose  by  convulsion,  and  as  much  to  preserve  bj 
compromise,  as  himself;    '*  we  must  treat  with  Marmont." 

This  suggestion,  avoiding  extreme  resolutions,  was  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  deputies  present.  M.  Lafitte  was  re- 
quested himself  to  name  the  negociators  who  should  proceed 
with  him  to  the  Tuileries,  to  bear  to  the  marshal  the  ro* 
preaches  and  the  supplications  of  the  people.  The  mott 
extreme  resolutions  were  postponed  till  after  this  interview,  of 
which  the  official  plenipotentiaries  were  to  report  the  results 
that  evening,  at  the  house  of  M.  B^rard,  another  of  the  Parisian 
deputy. 

X. 

A  man,  whom  science  had  connected  with  Marmont,  M. 
Arago,  his  colleague  at  the  Institute,  had  preceded  the  depu- 
tation to  the  Tuileries.  Confidentially  informed  by  the  mar- 
shal, on  tb#  preyious  «T«oJM(»  of  to  a&M^ties,  oomyigftjoniUing 
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in  his  heart  the  mournful  part  cast  by  ill  luck  upon  his  friend, 
whether  conquered  or  conqueror,  detesting  civil  war,  impelled 
by  his  enthusiasm  towards  the  republic,  yet  adhering  to  monar- 
chy from  a  sense  of  propriety,  M.  Arago  spontaneously  hastened 
to  the  marshal,  to  suggest  to  him  one  of  those  untimely  oouxBes 
which  ruin  a  cause  wliile  saving  a  general. 

Marmont  read  in  the  features  of  his  friend  the  same  sincere 
but  unacceptable  overtures  which  had  just  been  made  to  him 
amidst  the  firing.     "  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  before  M.  Arago 
had  opened  his  lips,  '*  propose  nothing  to  me  that  will  dis- 
honour me.**     M.  Arago  conjured   the  marshal  instantly  to 
resign  his  command,  and  to  repair  to  Charles  X  offering  him 
his  sword  for  his  personal  defence,  but  refusing  it  to  the  crime 
of  his  ministers.     This  counsel,  which  the  blind  zeal  of  friend- 
ship could  alone  have  inspired  in  a  man  of  reflection,  however 
honourable  on  the  previous  evening,  could  not,  at  that  mo- 
ment, come  under  any  other  name  than  one  abhorrent  to  a 
soldier — defection  under  arms.  Marmont  rejected  it  sorrowfully, 
but  with  an  emotion  of  military  honour  that  exempts  his  memoiy 
from  any  taint  of  treachery.     "  You  know  better  than  any  one," 
he  said  to  M.  Arago,  *•  whether  I  approve  of  these  odious  and 
fatal  measures ;  but  I  am  a  soldier.     I  am  at  the  post  where 
the  confidence  of  the  King  has  placed  me.      To  abandon  that 
post  under  the  fire  of  a  sedition,  to  leave  my  troops  without  a 
leader,  to  expose  my  prince— this  would  be  desertion,  flight, 
ignominy !    My  destiny  is  fearful,  but  it  is  fixed,  and  must  be 
accomplished." 

M.  Arago  was  still  urging  his  entreaties,  when  several 
officers,  covered  with  blood,  came  to  require  from  the  marshal 
reinforcements  and  artillery  for  his  seconds  in  command,  combat- 
ing with  wholly  inadequate  forces  in  the  March^  des  Innocents, 
and  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  "  I  have  no  troops  to  send  them,"  re- 
plied the  general,  in  despair,  "  they  must  do  the  best  they  can 
for  themselves."  At  this  moment  the  deputies,  headed  by  M. 
Lafitte,  being  announced,  M.  Arago  withdrew.  M.  Lafltte 
derived  his  fortune  from  a  family  alli^ed  to  that  of  Mannont ; 
and  he  had  over  the  mind  of  the  marshal  that  influence  which 
is  created  by  long  and  affbotioDate  intimacy.     He  entered, 
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and  presented  to  the  marshal  his  four  colleagaes,  General 
Lohau,  General  Gerard,  MM.  Mauguin  and  Casimir-Perier, 
all  of  them  men  capable  of  appreciating  and  of  reconciling 
with  the  susceptibilities  of  military  honour,  all  the  grafitj 
of  a  negociation  such  as  this.  The  interview  was  protracted, 
sad,  pathetic,  on  the  part  of  the  deputies,  despairing  on  that 
of  the  general ;  and  there  was,  in  their  interchange  of  mournful 
glances,  as  much  mutual  understanding  as  there  was  official 
contradiction  in  their  positions.  Marmont's  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears ;  all  that  was  asked  of  him  was  a  suspension  of  the 
firing,  but  this  was  a  truce,  and  a  truce,  to  be  honourable  and 
sure,  must  be  reciprocal.  He  demanded,  in  his  turn,  that  the 
people  should  lay  by  their  arms  before  his  troops ;  but  the  depu- 
ties having  no  authority  to  extinguish  the  popular  frenzy, 
nothing  could  be  done  between  men  who  mutually  called 
upon  each  other  to  dishonour  themselves.  **  Well,"  exclaimed 
M.  Lafitte,  "since  blood  must  still  flow,  I  pass  over  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  to  be  shot  down."  **  What  can  I  do  T' 
returned  Marmont :  then,  in  the  accents  of  a  man  essaying 
without  hope  a  last  resource,  he  added  :  "  All  I  can  do,  is  to 
write  to  the  King.  I  will  write  to  him."  The  deputies  rose 
to  take  their  leave.  '*  Wait  a  moment, "*  said  the  marshal,  as 
if  with  the  sudden  inspiration  of  a  last  hope.  The  deputies 
resumed  their  seats.  Marmont  opened  a  side  door  and  quitted 
the  apartment 

XI. 

The  cabinet  council,  which  had  been  sitting  ever  since  the 
27th,  had  adjourned  to  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  conduct  their 
deliberations  nearer  the  scene  of  events,  and  to  shelter  their 
lives  from  the  fury  of  the  people  in  the  last  asylum  which 
remained  to  the  government,  under  the  cannon  of  the  army. 
The  council,  however,  did  not,  and  could  not  act,  since  the 
government,  which  had  now  resolved  itself  into  fighting,  had 
passed  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  marshal.  They  merely 
represented  at  the  palace  the  supreme  authority  of  the  King, 
and  it  was  only  in  his  name  that  they  could  adopt  the  political 
dodrees  that  Bhudd  be  called  tor  by  events.    8tiU  penondad 
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that  the  artful  and  domineering  commotion  of  a  portion  of  the 
people  was  merely  a  sedition,  that  would  be  speedily  ex- 
tinguished in  the  blood  of  a  few  factious  wretches,  thej  felt 
neither  remorse  nor  fear  at  this  revolutionary  explosion, 
out  of  which  they  were  satisfied  that  monarchy  would  iaaue  the 
more  invincible  from  the  fruitless  attack  which  had  been  made 
upon  it.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  had  just  communicated  to  hia 
colleagues  a  list  of  some  great,  popular,  and  suspected  per- 
sons, which  he  was  about  to  transmit  to  Marshal  Maimont, 
that  he  might  order  the  gendarmerie  to  seize  them  iu  their 
houses,  and  render  them  powerless  by  throwing  them  into 
prison. 

The  marshal,  whose  features  were  convulsed  with  the  agonj 
of  his  soul,  opened  the  door  of  the  council  chamber,  and 
taking  the  Prince  de  Polignac  aeide,  communicated  to  him  the 
state  of  Pans,  the  obstinacy  of  the  struggle,  the  heroic  but 
utterly  inadequate  efforts  of  the  Garde  Boyale,  and  the  wavering 
and  incipient  defection  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  "  Well," 
replied  the  prince,  with  the  blind  energy  of  inflexibility,  **  if 
the  troops  pass  over  to  the  people,  we  must  fire  upon  the 
troops." 

Marmont  related  to  the  ministers  the  visit  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  the  deputies,  and  the  substance  of  his  interview 
with  them.  In  the  hope  that  the  grief  and  patriotism  of  these 
citizens,  the  most  influential  in  Paris,  might  exercise  a  certain 
pressure  of  compassion  or  of  fear  on  the  mind  or  on  the  heart 
of  the  president  of  tbo  council,  he  asked  the  latter  whether 
he  would  consent  to  see  the  deputies  himself.  The  Prince  de 
Polignac  appeared  to  welcome  the  interview  with  eagerness,  and 
permitting  the  Marshal  to  send  for  the  deputies,  an  aide-de- 
camp received  orders  to  introduce  them.  But  the  oflScer  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  council  chamber  when  the  prince,  reflect- 
ing that  a  conference,  in  which  he  had  perfectly  made  up  his 
mind  to  yield  no  concession,  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  revolt 
merely  an  appearance  of  negociation  that  would  be  construed 
as  weakness,  recalled  the  messenger,  and  requested  the  marshal 
to  inform  the  Ave  deputies  that  he  had  nothing  to  hear,  since 
he  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply. 
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The  negociators,  deceived  in  their  hopes,  returned  to  relate 
to  their  friends  and  to  the  people  their  discouragement  and 
their  indignation.  The  ministers,  surrounded  by  the  small 
body  of  confidants  who  flatter  till  the  moment  of  death  the 
powers  that  he,  amused  themselves  till  evening  with  futile 
proclamations  to  the  troops  and  to  the  people,  that  did  not 
pass  even  the  walls  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  drawn 
up.  They  began  to  distrust  the  fidelity  of  the  marshal — to 
construe  as  treachery  his  misfortunes  and  fiulures — to  be 
astonished  at  his  remaining  motionless  in  the  palace,  at  a  time 
when  his  presence  and  his  sword  ^ould,  according  to  their 
view»  have  been  securing  victory  to  his  columns.  Some  of  them 
went  the  length  of  apprehending  the  presence  of  those  same 
millions  of  which  Casimir-Perier  had  spoken  at  the  meeting 
of  deputies.  The  people,  on  their  part,  imputed  to  the  millions 
chimerically  lavished  by  the  court  on  the  marshal,  the  blood 
of  the  people  that  was  being  shed  under  his  orders,  and  voci- 
ferated at  each  discharge  of  the  royal  musketry:  ''It  is 
Marmont  paying  his  debts  !**  An  odious  calumny  on  both  sides, 
attesting  Uie  fatality  of  the  part  he  played*  and  the  nnpardon 
able  indecision  of  the  generaL 

XIL 

Marmont,  futhful  to  the  promise  he  had  made  to  the  de- 
pnlies,  wrote  to  the  King,  informing  him  that  the  sedition  was 
no  longer  a  mere  riot,  but  a  revolution,  firm  and  exect;  that 
the  crown  might  still  be  saved  by  measures  the  spontaneous 
impulses  of  Us  own  heart ;  that  these  measures,  the  pru* 
denoe  of  that  day,  might,  on  the  morrow,  become  a  necessi^ 
degrading  to  royalty ;  that  the  deputies  with  whom  he  had  had 
an  interview,  promised  to  restore  general  tranquOlity  if  the 
King  would  withdraw  the  ordinances ;  but  that  otherwise,  the 
troops  commanded  by  him,  in  an  impregnable  position,  might 
there  defy  for  more  than  a  month  the  irregular  forces  of  the 
people.  The  Prince  de  Polignac,  on  his  part,  wrote  to  Saint 
Cloud  letters  impressed  with  the  imperturbable  confidence  of  his 
■oqI  i  *^  IhnrwHwii  .IJ10  yi|w  nnjiifnd  the  nMucabalBot  to  jield 
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an  inch,  but  to  concentrate  his  strength  round  the  palace,  and 
to  employ  masses  against  the  assailants.  These  imaginarj 
masses  now  consisted  of  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  men 
of  the  Garde  Eoyale,  of  whom  more  than  two  thousand  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  popular  forces  remote  from  the  Tuileries 
and  from  their  general.  "  Paris  is  in  anarchy,"  said  the  Eong ; 
••  anarchy  vrill  bring  Paris  back  to  my  feet."  It  was  in  vain 
that  several  officers  of  practised  eye,  such  as  General  Vincent, 
and  General  Alexandre  de  Girardin,  the  master  of  the  buck- 
hounds,  after  having  inspected  the  field  of  battle,  made  their 
way  to  the  King  to  reveal  to  him  his  danger,  and  to  insinuate 
prudence.  The  Duchess  de  Berry,  rash  with  passion,  rushed  in, 
and  denounced  concessions  which  would  uncrown  her  son. 
"Alas,  madam,"  replied  General  Girardin,  *' it  is  not  m j  in- 
terests that  I  am  urging  here,  but  your  own ;  the  King  is 
risking,  not  only  his  crown,  but  that  of  his  own  son  as  well 
as  yours  !"  But  the  princesses,  now  by  their  frantic  excite- 
ment, now  by  their  prostrate  diction,  all  alike  unseasonable, 
were  destined  for  a  third  time  to  impel  royalty  to  its  downfal. 
They  revived  in  the  head  of  the  dynasty  the  illusions  with 
which  he  had  been  so  long  flattered.  The  Prince  de  Polignac 
and  the  coup  d'etat,  so  bitterly  reproached  by  them  the  next 
day,  were  in  a  great  measure  their  own  work.  The  circle  in 
which  they  moved  had  made  a  fanatic  of  the  King,  and  now 
prevented  him  from  seeing  anything  beyond  the  present 
moment,  or  turning  aside  to  save  them  and  his  race.  The 
Duke  d'Angouleme  replied  to  everybody :  "  I  am  the  first  sub- 
ject of  my  father,  and  his  will  ought  to  be  mine." 

M.  de  VitroUes  himself,  always  playing  a  part  in  every  new 
event,  to  seize  the  hour  when  princes  can  bear  officious  coun- 
sels, succeeded  in  getting  to  the  King.  He  advised  him  to 
bend  before  necessity,  in  order  to  rise  again  afterwards  under 
better  circumstances.  He  cited  to  the  King  the  example  of 
great  politicians,  who  yielded  to  the  force  of  obstacles  that  they 
might  subsequently  return  to  the  charge  and  gain  their  ends. 
The  King,  capable  of  fanaticism,  but  incapable  of  machiavelism. 
rejected,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  these  examples  and  these 
oounaelB ;  he  piefi^nrtfd  tanng  hia  erown  nrtiier  than  change 
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the  temper  of  his  mind ;  and  then  he  neither  thought  the  dan- 
ger so  extreme,  nor  the  means  proposed  on  all  sides  compatible 
with  his  honour ;  he  even  avoided,  as  much  as  he  could,  all  con- 
ferences on  public  affairs  with  those  benevolent  counsellors 
who  were  then  besieging  the  door  of  his  apartments  at  St 
Cloud ;  and  who,  after  having  been  employed  fifteen  jears  in  im- 
pelling him  to  adventurous  temerities,  now  pressed  him  to  re- 
treat in  the  midst  of  the  action,  and  to  evince  cowardice  in  the 
presence  of  danger. 

xm. 

Some  of  these  men  already  began  to  abandon  him  to  his 
obstinacy,— obstinacy  which  they  themselves  had  engendered, 
and  hastened  to  tempt  the  Duchess  de  Berry  by  the  example 
of  Maria-Theresa,  conquering  the  fidelity  of  her  Hungarians 
by  enthusiasm  and  the  hurrahs  raised  for  a  woman.  They  ad- 
vised her  to  escape  from  St  Cloud  with  a  group  of  officers  and 
devoted  soldiers,  to  take  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  surprise  on 
her  way  through  Neuilly,  to  incline  him  to  fidelity  by  force,  or 
snatch  bim  from  the  revolution  and  keep  him  as  a  hostage ;  to 
enter  Paris  with  her  son,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  in  her  arms, 
to  traverse  the  Boulevards,  invoking  the  pity  of  the  people  for 
the  child  of  a  martyr  and  the  victim  of  an  old  man*s  imbe- 
cility, to  make  even  the  enemies  of  royalty  relent  at  the  sight 
of  this  theatrical  display,  infallible  in  its  action  on  the  pathetic 
feelings  of  a  multitude,  and  to  reconquer  with  teitrs  a  throne 
that  could  no  longer  be  retained  by  the  effusion  of  blood.  The 
young  Duchess  approved  of  a  project  in  which  the  romantic 
heroism  that  pleases  women,  was  associated  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother  and  the  ambition  of  a  princess.  A  con- 
fidant of  this  fugitive  thought  revealed  the  chimerical  enter- 
prise to  the  King,  and  it  was  stayed.  Charles  X.  forbade  the 
Baron  de  Damas  to  consent  to  a  maternal  folly  which  threw 
his  ward  into  the  arms  of  the  revolution  under  the  pretext  oi 
Aibduing  it  "  Doubtless,"  said  he,  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
**  the  people  might  adopt  the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  the 
hnme,  and  reinstate  them  in  the  Tuilerias ;  but  they  would 
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also  exact  from  them   those  conditions  which  render  royalty 
illoaory  and  subject  it  to  popular  caprice ;  they  would  traoB- 
form  Uie  grandson  into  the  usurper  of  the  ciown  of  his  uncle 
and  his  grandfather,  and  this  child,  the  hope  and  lore  of  the 
Duke  d'AngouUme  and  Charles  X.  iu  the  morning,  would  be- 
come, ere  night,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  king  of  oiTil 
war    and   the  bom-enemy  of  his  whole  family.      MoreoTer, 
though  the  King  had  cause  to  be  astonished  at  the  absence  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  circumstances  required  all  natural 
defenders  of  the  throne  to  group  themselves  round  the  monarch, 
yet,  being  the  first  prince  of  Uie  blood,  and  greatly  enriched 
by  his  kindness,  he  would  have  blushed  to  suspect  that  prince 
of  a  criminal  thought,  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  defec- 
tion by  violence.     The  Duchess  de  Berry  and  her  adTiaera 
were  discountenanced,  and  all  their  movements  in  the  palace 
watched.    The  King  shut  himself  up  for  the  reat  of  the  day 
with  his  son  in  his  own  apartments,  where  he  remained  inac- 
cessible to  all,  awaiting  victory,  and  rebuking  the  slowness  of 
Marmont 

XIV. 

While  agitation  reigned  at  St.  Cloud,  the  people  continued 
to  fight  and  conquer,  and  the  deputies  and  chiefs  of  factions 
to  concert  their  plans.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  a 
third  meeting  was  in  angry  debate  at  the  house  of  M.  Audry 
de  Puyraveau.  After  having  heard  with  indignation  the 
recital  of  M.  Lafitte  concerning  the  interview  of  the  commis- 
sioners with  Marmont,  and  the  refusal  of  M.  de  Polignac  even 
to  listen  to  the  lamentations  of  the  people,  it  was  agreed, 
if  nothing  should  change  during  the  night,  to  declare 
themselves  no  longer  mediators  but  foes;  to  hoist  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  people, 
and  to  break  with  royalty,  by  proclaiming  the  King  and  his 
ministers  public  enemies.  The  place  assigned  for  this  final 
deliberation  was  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  General  Sebastiani,  who  possessed  the  cool 
foresight  of  a  statesman,  was  the  only  one  who  opposed  a  reso- 
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ludon  which  xeodared  the  crown  and  the  people  irreconcilable. 
M.  Goiasot  was  pensiye  and  silent.  M.  de  Lafayette,  leaning 
on  M.  de  Lasteyrie's  ann,  was  recognised  by  the  people  as  he 
quitted  the  meeting,  and  incited  by  republican  exclamations  to 
complete  the  revolution  which  he  had  been  fomenting  during 
forty  years,  and  to  which  one  word  from  him  was  about  to  give 
existence.  He  returned  home  intoxicated  with  popularity, 
shaking  hands  with  the  republicans,  smiling  at  their  common 
thought,  hushing  the  words  their  lips  were  ready  to  pronounce, 
waiting  for  the  morrow,  provoking  always,  never  resolving: 
the  eternal  preamble  of  a  republic  for  which,  during  his  whole 
life,  he  had  never  ceased  to  conspire,  and  which  he  always 
a4joumed. 

At  that  same  hour  all  the  columns  and  posts  of  the  Royal 
Guard,  profiting  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  sleep  of 
the  people,  who  can  indeed  conquer  a  field  of  battle,  but  never 
keep  iU  fell  back  towards  the  Tuileries,  carrying  with  them 
their  wounded  seated  on  crossed  muskets,  and  leaving  a  long 
trace  of  blood  on  the  stones  of  the  barricades !  AH  Pans  had 
joined  the  insurrection. 

XV. 

The  complete  evacuation  of  the  capital,  and  the  dis- 
couragement which  prevailed  at  head-quarters  during  this 
funereal  night,  had  produced  their  effect  at  the  Tuileries,  by 
shaking,  at  last,  the  confidence  of  the  ministers,  and  half 
crushbg  the  soul  of  M.  de  Polignac.  When  it  was  too  late, 
they  felt  that  they  were  perfectly  unequal  to  the  forces  they 
had  provoked,  and  resolved  to  repair  in  a  body  to  St.  Cloud, 
to  resign  the  fragments  of  their  blood-stained  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  King,  and  advise  him  to  grant  those  concessions 
which,  henceforth,  wore  the  only  means  (U  preserving  the  crown. 

XVI. 

They  were  preparing  to  proceed  in  a  carriage  to  St. 
Cloud,  when  four  laambeim  of  the  House  of  Peers,  availing 
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themselves  of  the' authority  of  their  names,  forced  an  entnuioe 
to  the  palace,  and  imperiously  demanded  an  interriew  with  the 
marshid,  Prince  Polignac,  and  the  ministers.  Thej  were 
M.  de  Semonville,  M.  d*Argout,  M.  de  Yitrolles,  and  M.  A.  de 
Girardin.  M.  de  Yitrolles  and  M.  de  Girardin,  whom  we  ha^a 
already  mentioned  as  the  hearers  of  important  advice  to  St. 
Cloud  the  previous  evening,  had  hastened  hack  to  Paris  daring 
the  night  to  get  a  scent  of  other  events,  and  give  a  fresh  pniof 
of  their  zeal.  M.  d'Argout,— then  young,  a  royalist  hy  hirth,  but 
who,  being  endowed  with  good  sense,  and  living  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  M.  Decazes  and  the  doctrinaires,  was  alsoa  libend, — 
possessed  that  penetrating  power  which  enabled  him  to  jodge 
correctly  of  afiGEurs  at  a  glance,  a  prompt  resolution,  and  a 
strong  active  mind.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  neither 
exclusive  systems  nor  prejudices,  nor  superstition  for  or  against 
institutions  or  dynasties  ;  but  who  consider  governments  as  a 
sort  of  skilful  artistic  mechanism,  necessarily  placed  at  the 
head  of  nations,  and  whose  sentiment  and  patriotism  suffer  when 
this  beautiful  mechanism,  this  master-piece  of  the  human  mind, 
crumbles  to  pieces,  and  is  trodden  down  in  the  mire  and  polluted 
with  blood ;  whether  it  be  the  consequence  of  power  in  deli- 
rium or  the  excesses  of  the  people,  because  the  nation  is  then 
threatened  with  anarchy.  Nevertheless,  these  are  the  men 
who  hasten  to  collect  the  fragments  before  the  overthrow  is 
completed,  in  order  to  re-compose  another  government. 

As  for  M.  de  Semonville,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  times  of  Rome  and  Athens,  to  find  under  one  single 
name,  so  much  pliability  in  the  adoption  and  abandonment  ot 
every  part  in  a  political  drama ;  so  much  triviality  in  devoted- 
ness,  so  much  promptitude  in  defection,  so  much  audacity  in 
tacking  about,  so  much  prostration  in  flattery,  so  much  apropos 
in  insolence,  so  much  penetration  in  forming  conjectures  on 
those  who  rise,  so  much  precision  in  deserting  those  who  fall, 
so  much  equilibrium  in  presence  of  uncertain  fortunes,  so  much 
celerity  to  get  the  start  even  of  chance,  in  order  to  be  the  first 
at  the  new  event,  and  take  up  a  position  in  success.     His 
name,  graced  with  many  dignified  adjuncts — ^the  wages  of  de- 
fections— ^had  sunk  in  public  estimation,  but  its  very  nothing. 
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0688  aUowed  it  to  glide  into  every  sucoesaiTe  goyemment  from 
1780 : — the  Republic,  the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration.  The 
man  was  una?oidable :  every  one  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  but  he 
always  found  means  to  enter  because  he  had  the  address  to  get 
mixed  up  with  some  necessitj  of  the  moment  He  had  in  him 
that  gift  of  prophecy  which  the  necessity  of  taming  circum- 
stances to  account  will  bestow.  When  any  one  wished  to  know 
which  way  the  wind  blew,  he  looked  to  M.de  Semonville.  After 
all,  he  was  a  man  whose  deeds,  past  or  present,  had  nothing  in 
them  that  was  odious— nothing  sinistrous ;  his  character  was 
one  that  belonged  to  the  comedy — not  the  tragedy  of  revolu- 
tions ;  he  had  reached,  by  circuitous  ways,  the  dignity  of  grand 
referendary  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  a  sort  of  domestic,  rather 
than  political  superintendence  over  that  great  assembly  of  the 
state,  which  gave  him  the  ascendancy  in  afiJBdrs  of  usage  more 
than  in  those  of  opinioiL 

xvn 

M.  de  Semonville  apostrophised  the  Prince  de  Polignac 
with  a  sort  of  theatrical  vehemence,  which  indicated  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  an  immense  ruin ;  he  demanded,  in 
the  name  of  the  peerage,  the  King,  and  the  nation,  an  account 
of  the  blood  spilt,  and  of  monarchy  destroyed.  M.  de  Polignac, 
who  knew  his  man,  took  no  ofifence  at  these  bursts  of  anger, 
intended  to  have  their  echo  in  the  streets,  nor  at  his  familiy 
advice;  the  want  of  gravity  in  his  interlocutor  was  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  him  to  despise  them.  The  ministers, 
already  resolved  upon  retreat,  listened  more  attentively  to 
the  counsels  of  M.  d'Argout,  who  depicted  to  them,  without 
exaggeration  and  without  offence,  the  situation  of  Paris, 
and  told  them  frankly  that  the  sole  hope  for  the  King  lay 
in  the  immediate  recal  of  the  proclamations,  and  the  prompt 
nomination  of  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  This 
view  of  things  was  so  conformable  to  that  of  Uie  ministry, 
that  M.  de  Polignac  authorised  M.  de  Semonville  and  M. 
d'Argout  to  follow  them  to  St  Cloudy  where  he  would  procure 
th«m  an  immadiati^  audJence  of  the  King,  to  speak  to 
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master  agaiiMt  himself.  M.  do  YitroUes,  though  his  iMUBia 
had  a  Tery  anti-liberal  signification,  joined  once  more  these 
two  negociatorB  of  concessions,  and  set  out  with  them  for  St. 
Cloud.  M.  de  Semon?ille,  when  he  had  quitted  the  ministera, 
and  was  crossing  the  marshal^  apartment,  insinuated — ^thej 
say — to  Marmont,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  upon  himself 
the  initiative,  by  employing  force  for  the  security  of  the  King, 
in  arresting  M.  de  PoUgnac  and  all  the  ministers.  The  mar- 
shal, by  assuming  such  a  dictatorship,  would  have  dethnmed 
his  master  with  the  sword  received  from  him  for  his  defonoe : 
he  knew  it,  and  repelled  the  guilty  insinuation. 

The  marshal,  interrogated  by  the  ministers  before  thej 
quitted  Paris  and  St  Cloud,  showed  them  his  poeitioiiB  con 
centnted  round  the  palace,  and  told  them,  *'  Yon  mttj  affirm 
to  the  King  that,  happen  what  may,  and  without  requirii^  any 
new  reinforcements,  were  the  whole  population  of  Paris  to 
rise  in  arms  against  me,  I  can  hold  out  a  fortnight !  Yee/'  he 
repeated,  firm  in  his  convictioii,  ^'  this  position  is  impregnable, 
and  I  would  bold  it  against  all  Paris  for  a  fortnight !" 

The  ministers  set  out  as  the  first  shots  sounded  on  the 
quays,  and  the  people  began  to  attack  the  Colonnade  of  the 
Louvre.     It  was  nine  o'clock.     They  found,  on  their  arrival 
at  St.  Cloud,  that  the  King  was  in  conference  with  M.  de 
Semonville,  M.  d'Argout,  and  M.  de  Vitrolles.     They  respected 
the  confidential  character  of  this  interview,  and  waited  in  the 
room  which  led  to  the  King  s  cabinet,  until  he  had  dismissed 
the  three  mediators.     They  found  the  King  fortified  before- 
hand by  an  inBexible  resolution,  an  obstinate  incredulity  against 
the  sinistrous  warnings  to  which  they  conjured  him  to  listen. 
The  calm  of  strength  was  on  his  features.     *'  Well,  Sire,  must 
we  speak  out?"   cried  M.  de  Semonville,  authorised  by  the 
silence  of  his  colleagues ;  "if,  in  one  hour,  the  proclamations 
are  not  revoked,  adieu  to  king,  adieu  to  royalty !"  **  You  will, 
surely,  grant  me  two  hours  ?"  replied  the  King,  with  confiding 
irony,  as  he  began  to  retire.     M.  de  Semonville,  a  consummate 
actor,  who  delighted  in  theatrical  scenes,  and  who  had  tears  in 
his  part  when  he  had  none  in  his  heart,  threw  himself  at  the 
monarch's  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  held  him  by  his  coat,  and. 
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dnggiDg  himself  on  his  knees  across  the  floor,  ezdaimed,* 
sobbing :  '*  The  Daaphiness,  Sire !  think  of  the  Danphiness  I" 
hoping  to  conquer  the  resistance  of  the  King  by  the  dethroned 
image  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  It  was  not  without 
some  trouble  that  the  monarch  was  enabled  to  withdraw, 
and  so  escape  the  importunate  supplications  of  a  man  whom 
he  did  not  esteem  sufBciently  to  credit  his  despair.  Sully 
would  have  moved  and  convinced  him  ;  M.  de  SemonvUle  left 
him  cold  and  incredulous.  A  man  was  wanting  at  that  all- 
important  moment  As  they  were  leaving  the  Eliog's  cabinet, 
MM.  de  Semonville,  d*Argout,  and  de  Vitrc^es  £&und  the 
mioisters,  who  had  waited  till  their  audience  was  concluded  to 
enter  the  council.  The  Prince  de  Polignac,  in  passing  beliMre 
M.  de  Semonville,  said  to  him,  with  a  tragic  familiarity,  and 
making  the  gesture  indicative  of  decapitation :  **  Well !  you 
have  just  been  demanding  my  head  ?  No  matter ;  it  was  my 
wish  that  the  King  should  hear  my  accuser."  And  the  council 
opened. 

XVIII. 

But,  simultaneously  with  this  journey  from  Paris  to  St. 
Cloud,  this  audience  of  the  King  with  officious  mediators,  and 
this  waiting  of  the  ministers  in  the  halls  of  the  palace,  events 
succeeded  events  in  rapid  succession  at  Paris.  The  barracks, 
scarcely  defended  by  a  few  hundred  men  left  to  their  own 
discretion,  fell  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  the 
town  hall,  from  which  all  the  troops  had  retreated  during  the 
night,  was  occupied  by  M.  Baude,  who  installed,  by  authority, 
an  insurrectional  government  The  Mairies  were  invaded  and 
defended,  at  the  same  time,  by  National  Guards  armed  for  the 
protection  of  property.  Columns  and  detadmients  of  the  lowest 
orders,  guided  by  the  young  men  of  the  schools,  wended  their 
way  from  all  the  more  remote  parts  of  Paris  to  form  a  junction 
at  the  Louvre ;  the  regiments  of  the  line,  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  centre  of  the  capital,  surrendered  their  arms  or 
sided  with  tbe  people.  An  adventurer,  named  Dubouig,  tn 
<dd  officer  seeUng  totue  in  the  events  of  the  daj,  pmdbaMd 
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a  generals  uniform  at  rag-fair,  and,  calling  upon  the  people, 
who  Yranted  a  leader,  to  follow  him,  assumed  the  militaxy  oom« 
mand  of  the  Town-ELall,  and  there  hoisted  the  hlack  flag  as  a 
STmholic  sign  of  liherty  attacked. 

The  armed  hands  who  approached  the  Tuileries  by  the  Roe 
Saint  Honor^  and  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  exchanged  shots 
with  the  out-posts  of  the  marshal  on  the  Place  du  Palais  RoTale 
and  the  Place  Vendome.     On  each  side  there  were  some  killed. 
The  troops  of  the  line  detached  to  the  Place  Venddme  held  a 
parley  with  the  assailants,  and  were  going  to  allow  t^iem  to  pass 
on  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.    An  aide-de-camp  came,  and 
announced  this  defection  to  the  marshal,  who  ordered  the  com 
mandant  of  the  Swiss  regiments,  M.  de  Salis,  posted  At  the 
Louvre  with  two  battalions  of  his  compatriots,  to  send  him  one 
of  them  to  cover  the  Place  Yenddme.    M.  de  Salis,  wishing 
to  give  some  test  to  the  battalion  which  had  been  fighting 
since  the  morning  in  the  Colonnade  and  at  the  windows  of  the 
Louvre,  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and,  at  the  same  time,  com 
mauded  the  men  to  come  down  and  follow  the  orders  of  the 
marshal ;  ho  ordered  the  other  battalion,  which  was  stationed 
i(i  the  court-yard  of  the  Louvre,  to  mouut,  in  its  turn,  to  the 
Colonnade,  and  replace  the  first. 

By  an  inadvertency,  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  an 
interval  of  some  minutes  elapsed  between  the  descent  of  the 
first  battalion  and  the  appearance  of  the  other.     The  firing 
having  ceased  at  the  windows,  and  under  the  Colonnade,  the 
people  thought  the  silence  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Swiss, 
indicated  a  retreat :  they  fire  with  redoubled  energy — no  reply. 
With  the  boldest  rush  of  impetuosity  they  cross  the  Place  Saint 
Germain-rAuxerrois,  approach  the  gates,  break  them  open,  aud 
invade  the  court-yard,  while  others  mount,  by  hanging  on  to 
the  mouldings  of  the  edifice,  on  the  side  towards  the  quay,  and 
reach  the  windows,  which  they  enter  unopposed ;  thence  they 
extend  their  hands  to  other  assailants,  raise  shouts  of  vie 
tory,  fire  into  the  galleries  on  the  last  of  the  Swiss  soldieri?, 
who  rush  pell-mell  through  the  different  passages,  in  order  to 
reach  the  court-yard ;  then,  breaking  the  doors  of  communication 
between  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  they  fire  in  their  turn 
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from  the  ¥^dows  on  the  marshal's  reserve,  posted  on  the  Car- 
rousel. 

Astonished  at  this  shower  of  balls,  and  hearing  the  cries  of 
the  popular  columns  which  ente^  by  the  avenues  of  the  Louvre, 
the  feeble  remnant  of  the  royal  guard  fall  back  in  disorder  on 
the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries,  and  crowd  through  the  arch- 
way under  the  clock  pavilion,  to  shelter  themselves  in  the 
garden.  Marmont  sees,  from  his  windows,  this  irruption  of 
the  people  through  all  the  inlets  and  from  every  window  of  the 
Louvre ;  fresh  courage  animates  his  martial  breast  at  the  sight 
of  peril  and  the  shame  of  his  troops :  he  goes  down,  mounts  his 
horse,  draws  his  sword,  rushes,  with  a  few  officers,  on  to  the 
Place  Carrousel,  heroically  braves  the  fire  of  the  Louvre,  and  of 
the  sharp-shooters  of  the  people,  makes  them  give  way  an 
instant  before  the  charges  of  the  little  group  that  surrounds  him, 
rallies  his  battalions  and  his  squadrons — ^thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  panic — commands  a  retreat  to  the  Champs-Elysees,  and, 
keeping  the  insurgent  bands  at  a  distance  by  platoon-firing, 
passes  into  the  garden,  only  after  he  has  covered,  with  his  ovm 
body,  the  last  soldier  of  his  army. 

XIX. 

Whilst  the  guard  was  crossing  the  garden  in  disorder,  to  go 
and  concentrate  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  order  to  follow 
this  movement  of  retreat  was  being  sent  to  all  the  corps  sta- 
tioned at  the  Madeleine,  the  Place  Venddme,  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  the  Palais  Royale,  the  people,  astonished  at  their 
victory,  entered  the  palace,  some  through  the  picture  gallery, 
iome  by  the  grand  staircase,  some  by  the  windows ;  planted 
the  tri-coloured  Hag  on  the  summit  of  the  edifice,  and,  seating 
the  corpse  of  one  of  their  combatants — a  pupil  of  the  Poly- 
technic School — on  the  throne,  reproached  royalty,  by  this  sym- 
bolical exposition,  with  the  blood  that  had  been  shed  through  the 
provocation  of  its  ministers.  They  discharged  random  shots, 
they  tore  with  their  bayonets,  they  stamped  imder  their  naked 
feet  the  portraits,  the  hangings,  all  the  luxury  of  the  apart- 
nents  of  the  princes  and  princesses ;  joyously  pro£Bming,  proudly 

4u 
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interdicting,  but  mutually  watching  each  other  and  preyenting 
pillage  in  the  midst  of  devastation.  The  lettered  chiefs  of  the 
combatants,  the  National  Guards,  and  the  better  kind  of  work- 
men, the  artists,  a  great  number  of  private  citizens — all  jealous 
of  the  probity  of  the  people,  of  the  honour  of  the  reyolatioD, 
of  the  splendour  and  of  the  monuments  of  their  country — ^lost 
not  an  instant  in  throwing  themselves  into  the  palace  and  the 
museums,  on  hearing  of  the  occupation  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Louvre,  in  order  to  constitute  the  people  themselves  the  guar- 
dians of  ihe  monuments  and  the  treasures  they  had  conquered. 

In  the  midst  of  these  continued  combats,  the  fickleness  of 
the  people  made  them  pass,  in  an  instant,  from  anger  to  pity, 
under  Uie  sole  influence  of  their  sudden  impressions,  or  the 
first  inspirations  received  from  the  crowd. 

Near  the  Pont  Royale,  a  group  of  furious  men  were  ex- 
asperated against  three  unfortunate  Swiss  soldiers,  whom  they 
not  only  abused  and  beat  most  unmercifully,  but  endeavoured  to 
drag  to  the  parapet  and  precipitate  into  the  Seine.  Attracted 
by  the  tumult,  a  young  man  of  great  pkjBical  power  and  much 
greater  moral  energy,  M.  de  Chamborant,  got  before  the  victims. 
•*  How  long,'*  cried  he,  *•  has  it  been  the  custom  for  Frenchnaen 
to  massacre  in  this  manner  enemies  that  are  vanquished  and 
disarmed?  Before  you  consummate  this  crime  you  will  pass 
over  my  body!"  These  words  excited  sympathetic  bravos. 
Those  who,  a  short  time  previous,  had  been  the  silent  and  in- 
active witnesses  of  a  crime  which,  no  doubt,  they  deplored, 
found  courage  to  join  in  the  reproaches  of  M.  de  Chamborant. 
The  latter  took  the  responsibility  of  the  unhappy  soldiers — 
more  dead  than  alive — upon  himself.  He  made  them  cry  '*  Vive 
la  Charte  !"  (Success  to  the  Charter)  to  disarm  the  people.  As- 
sisted by  some  kind-hearted  workmen,  he  conveyed  them  to  a 
house  in  the  neighbouring  street,  and  enabled  them  to  escape 
under  a  popular  disguise. 

Insurrection  was  installed  at  the  Tuileries,  and  after  tho 
combatants  came  the  pillagers.  M.  do  Chamborant,  surrounded 
by  the  crowd,  was  passing  through  the  royal  apartments.  In 
those  of  the  Dauphiness  he  perceived  a  man  who  insolently 
clutched  some  articles  of  great  value.     Exasperated  at  the 
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sight,  M.  de  Chamborant  rushed  forward  and  compelled  him 
to  deliver  them  up  ;  the  latter  discharged  a  pistol  at  his 
aggressor,  which  simplj  touched  his  coat  The  two  were 
surrounded ;  the  dress  of  M.  de  Chamborant,  his  language, 
the  abuse  of  his  adversary, — everything  seemed  to  point  ^m, 
out  as  a  friend  or  a  defender  of  the  palace,  an<f  complicated  his 
danger.  A  friendly  voice  extricated  him :  **  Long  Uve  the  son 
of  General  Lafayette  !*'  cried  a  man.  "  It  is  he ;  I  know  him! 
Shame  and  death  to  the  thieves  1 " 

The  crowd  repeated  these  acclamations,  and  this  new  peril 
was  averted  by  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  people. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Rue  de  Bohan,  where  it  joins 
the  Rue  Saint-Honor^,  opposite  to  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  near 
the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  and  where  Marmont  had  neglected  to 
withdraw  a  post  that  covered  the  Carrousel,  the  firing  had 
o^ised  everywhere  at  the  cry  of  victory  which  the  taldng  of 
the  Tuileries  had  raised  throughout  the  city.  There,  a  hundred 
men,  fortified  in  a  house  which  had  become  a  redoubt,  defended 
themselves  from  floor  to  floor,  against  the  frantic  invasion 
of  the  people,  and  perished  with  their  officers;  bravely  attacked 
during  the  combat,  they  were  basely  assassinated  after  the 
victory.  A  certain  number  of  Swiss  and  gendarmes,  cruelly 
pursued  by  those  men  of  carnage,  who  everywhere  bring  dis> 
honour  on  the  real  men  of  courage,  expiated  by  their  death  the 
crime  of  their  uniform,  hateful  to  the  people,  and  of  the  fEuthful 
accomplishment  of  their  military  duty ;  a  greater  number  were 
sheltered,  disguised,  saved,  embraced  by  the  people  themselves. 
Their  unjust  anger  did  not  survive  the  firing ;  the  pity  and 
humanity  of  the  people  were  worthy  of  their  cause,  and  equal 
to  their  heroism.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
exaggerated,  as  it  always  is,  by  the  vapouring  of  the  two 
parties,  did  not  exceed  a  few  hundreds,  including  soldiers  and 
people.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  martyrs  of  the  outraged 
law,  was  a  young  writer  who  promised  to  throw  an  additional 
glory  over  French  philosophy — Geoiges  Farcy.  In  spite  of 
the  prophetic  presentiments  of  a  few  devoted  friends,  he  had 
taken  arms  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  and  as  he  entered 
with  the  people  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  a  ball  struck  him 
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in  the  breast  He  was  a  young  man  cast  in  the  mould  of 
antiquity,  whose  graceful  air  concealed  his  coiirage»  in  whom 
the  heroism  of  the  heart  was  allied  with  serenity  of  mind,  and 
who,  had  he  been  bom  in  those  times,  would  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Plat(^^or  a  companion  of  Leonidas. 

XX. 

The  marshal,  after  having  made  the  whole  army  £all  baek 
open  the  space  between  the  triumphal  arch  of  l'£toile  and 
the  gate  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  galloped  across  the  wood  to 
St  Cloud,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  up  his  sword   into  the 
hands  of  the  King.     Covered  with  the  dust  of  the  combat  and 
the  humiliation  of  defeat,  he  entered  alone  the  cabinet  of  the 
King,  to  whom  one  hour  previous,  he  had  sworn  to  defend  his 
capital  and  his  crown  at  least  a  fortnight     *'  Sire,**  said  he, 
with  consternation  in  his  features  and  despair  in  his  speedi, 
but  with  the  firmness  of  a  man  accustomed  to  great  reverses, 
"  I  have  the  grief  to  announce  to  your  majesty  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  your  authority  in  Paris.  The  Swiss,  whom 
I  had  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Louvre,  in  a  moment  of 
panic-terror  abandoned   that  important  post;    the    rout    then 
becoming  general,  I  could  only  rally  my  battalions  at  the  Ait5  de 
TEtoile,  and  I  have  given  the  order  to  continue  retreating  on 
to  St.  Cloud.     A  ball,  aimed  at  me,  killed  the  horse  of  my 
aide-de-camp  by  my  side  ;  I  regret  that  it  did  not  pass  through 
my  head  !     Death  would  be  less  terrible  to  me  tlian  the  sad 
spectacle  I  have  just  witnessed!"      The  King,  \\ithout   ad- 
dressing  a  single  reproach  to  the  marshal,  raised  his  eyes  to 
Heaveu,  and  recognised  the  fortune  of  his  race.      He   took 
leave  of  Marmont,  after  having  requested  him  to  go  and  receive 
the  orders  of  his  son,  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  whom  he  bad 
just  named  generalissimo  of  the  royal  army ;  and  he  recalled 
the  ministers.     They  themselves  had  just  learned,  during  the 
conference  of  the  King  with  his  marshal,  the  details  of  the 
evacuation  of  Paris  from  General  Coetlosquet,  who  had  haa 
tened  to  St  Cloud. 
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XXI. 

The  King,  conquered  but  not  dieoouraged,  did  not  appear 
to  feel  that  his  crown  had  £Edlen  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops. 
He  reported  to  his  ministers,  with  a  firm  Yoice,  the  nature  of 
his  interview  with  Marmont,  and  the  propositions  made  by 
M.  de  Semonvilie,  M.  d*Argout,  and  M.  de  Vitrolles.  These 
negociators,  whom  he  complacently  supposed  to  have  a  mission 
which  they  had  received  from  nobody,  demanded,  said  he,  a 
change  of  ministers  and  the  revocation  of  the  proclamations.  On 
these  two  conditions,  they  took  upon  themselves  to  reconcfle 
the  crown  and  the  people,  and  to  surround  that  reconciliation 
with  respectful  formalities,  so  as  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
throne  and  the  dignity  of  the  King.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
the  courts  of  justice  would  each,  in  a  collective  body,  go  from 
Paris  to  St-  Cloud,  and  supplicate  the  King  to  pardon  his  capi 
tal  for  the  disorder  created  by  an  excess  of  love  for  the  Charter. 
The  King  would  reply  that  he  consented  to  forget  all,  provided 
every  one  returned  immediately  to  his  duty.  Then  a  general 
amnesty  would  cover  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 

Such  was  that  dream.  Men  with  such  slight  pretensions 
to  influence  over  the  multitude  as  M.  de  Semonvilie  and  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  flattered  themselves  they  could  insure  its  acceptance  by 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  known  only  by  their  unpopularity. 
The  King,  undone  and  humiliated,  flattered  himself  with  this 
chimera.  These  phantasms  only  excited  the  pity  and  disdain 
of  the  ministers,  but  they  did  not  possess  the  courage  uselessly 
to  disabuse  the  King.  The  change  of  ministry  and  the 
names  of  the  ministers  belonged  to  him.  They  confined  them 
selves  to  the  discussion  of  the  revocation  of  the  proclamations. 
Almost  all,  fearing,  too  late,  lest  they  might  drag  doim  the 
crown  in  their  fall  by  an  obstinacy  that  fortune  had  just  con- 
demned, advised  the  King  to  commit  this  act  of  weakness. 
They  conceived  it  to  be  the  only  means  of  stopping  the 
eflusion  of  blood  and  saving  the  royal  family,  exposed  to  perish 
under  the  wreck  of  a  throne  overturned  for  the  third  time. 
"  I  know  not  whether  the  measure  proposed,**  said  M.  Goemoo 
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de  Ranyille,  "  ynmid  have  produced  anjr  salutary  resalt  yester- 
day  or  this  morning ;  at  any  rate  I  should  haye  advised  the 
King  to  it  then,  as  a  means  of  suspending  at  least  the  miseries 
of  civil  yni ;  bat  now,  I  should  only  view  it  as  an  act  of  weak- 
ness, for  it  would  ha^e  no  other  effect  than  that  of  legalising, 
as  it  were,  the  revolt,  and  robbing  the  crown  even  of  the 
dignity  of  courage  in  misfortune. 

**  Some  persons  suppose  that  the  promoters  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, compromised  to  the  extent  of  having  violated  the  Eang*8 
palace,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  revocation  of  these  proclama- 
tions, which  have  evidently  been  nothing  more  than  the  pretext 
for  a  movement  combined  and  prepared  long  since.  I  consider 
such  a  hope  to  be  an  illusion ;  if  you  will  but  examine  the 
course  of  events,  you  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  now  no  longer 
a  question  of  ministry  or  proclamations,  but  of  royal  power,  and 
that  the  struggle,  at  the  height  it  has  now  attained,  is  a  deadly 
combat  between  legitimacy  and  revolution.  In  such  a  position, 
the  measure  proposed  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
nothing  more  than  the  acknowledgment  of  an  absolute  defeat 
without  resource ;  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an  abdication,  for 
the  hand  that  had  signed  it  would,  at  that  very  instant,  be  struck 
with  an  irremediable  impotency.  If,  for  a  time,  it  did  prevent 
a  definitive  fall,  it  would  only  be  a  respite,  to  be  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  a  horrible  catastrophe.  And  would  you  be  sure  to 
obtain  that  respite?  What  guarantee  is  offered  that  peace 
would  be  the  immediate  price  of  the  humiliation  of  the  crown  ? 
You  have  nothing  but  the  doubtful  word  of  two  men  without  a 
mission ;  would  the  great  institutions  of  the  state  nitifv  the 
engagement  taken  in  their  name,  to  save  appearances,  hv 
coming  to  demand  pardon  in  the  name  of  the  victorious 
revolt  ?  Would  the  revolutionists  consent  to  so  strange  a  stop  ? 
Have  they  even  promised  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  soon  as 
royalty  has  capitulated  ?  Is  it  certain  that,  by  sacrificing  royal 
prerogative  to  them,  we  should  save  the  succession  to  the 
throne?  Have  you  inquired  whether,  in  the  intoxication  of 
their  triumph,  they  would  not  repel  with  contempt  this  suc- 
cession, which  the  state  of  things  will,  perhaps,  incline  them 
to  look  upon  as  a  derision?    In  a  word,  in  whose  name,  in 
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virtue  of  what  powers,  have  MM.  de  Semonville  and  d'Argout 
oome  to  propose  to  the  King  a  capitulation  which  they  would 
not  have  the  power  to  make  the  victors  accept  ? 

**  The  throne  is  alretidy  upset,  they  say.  The  evil  is  great, 
hut,  I  think,  exaggerated.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the 
monarchy  is  to  he  crushed  in  this  way — unthout  a  combat.  For  it 
must  he  confessed  that  the  deplorable  street  warfare  we  have 
witnessed  for  the  last  two  days,  although  it  has  unfortunately 
cost  much  hlood,  does  not  constitute  an  energetic  resistance, 
such  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  best  troops  in 
Europe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Paris  is  not  France ;  the  masses 
may  have  been  misled  by  the  declamations  of  liberalism,  but 
they  have  no  desire  for  a  revolution.  The  houses  of  parliament 
do  not  wish  it;  the  majority  of  the  army  is  faithful;  the 
guard,  wavering  for  an  instant,  will  soon  have  resumed  a 
becoming  attitude;  and,  if  royalty  does  not  abandon  itself, 
with  such  supports,  it  will  triumph  over  this  new  revolutionaiy 
attempt.  If,  however,  the  genius  of  evil  is  once  more  to  have  the 
upper  hand ;  if  the  legitimate  throne  is  to  fall  once  more,  at  least 
let  it  fall  with  honour;  shame  alone  has  no  hope  for  the  future 

"  I  consider  it,  however,  indispensable  to  annul  one  of  the 
proclamations  of  the  25th,  not  to  satisfy  the  exigences  of  the 
revolt,  but  because  the  interest  of  the  crown  renders  it  a 
necessity — it  is  that  which  ordains  the  dissolution  of  the  newly 
elected  Chamber ;  the  government  of  the  King  has  legality  on 
its  side,  and  it  ought  to  preserve  the  advantage  of  its  position. 
His  Majesty  will  have  great  strength  as  opposed  to  the  re- 
volutionists when  he  shows  that  he  has  the  support  of  the 
Chamber.  If  the  King  were  to  adopt  this  course,  4t  would, 
moreover,  be  indispensable  to  defer  for  some  days  the  opening 
of  the  session  w)iich  was  fixed  for  the  drd  of  August,  and, 
above  all,  to  have  both  Chambers  sit  in  some  other  town — 
not  Paris — ^for  which  he  has  the  authority  of  the  Charter." 

XXII. 

These  energetic  words,  from  a  man  who  had  recommended 
ooncessions  before  the  defeat,  but  who,  after  the  defeat,  had  not 
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recommended  dishonour,  were  applauded  by  the  Duke  d'Angoo- 
Ume,  who  was  at  least  a  soldier,  if  no  longer  a  priuoe.     **  I 
regret,"  said  he   to  his  father,   '*  that  the   majority  of   tho 
council  does  not  accept;  as  to  the  war,  if  we  are  reduced  to  the 
terrible  necessity  of  prolonging  the  struggle,  we   shall  find 
numerous  auxiliaries  in  the  provinces,  but  were  we  ahandoned 
by  all,  if  the  day  which  is  breaking  were  to  be  the  last  of  our 
dynasty  we  should  know  how  to  illustrate  our  fiEdl,  by  perishing 
sword  in  hand."  If  the  King  thought  or  felt  thus,  he  might  still 
have  kept  or  given  away  the  crovm ;  but,  accustomed  by  long 
habits  of  resignation  to  misfortunes  of  this  kind,  never  having 
possessed  anything  martial  but  the  action,  grovni  old  though 
still  vigorous,  he  had  that  kind  of  rashness  which  risks  and 
loses  causes,  without  the  spirit  which  brings  back  fortone.    He 
could  only  reign  on  horseback,  as  he  often  said ;  he  did  not 
decide  to  fight,  but  wished  still  to  reign.     He  hastened  to 
sign  the  revocation  of  the  ordinances,  to  name  M.  de  Mor- 
temart   president  of   the   council   and    minister  of  foreign 
afi&drs,   and   appointed   M.    Casimir  P^rier,  to    be   miTiigter 
of  the  interior,  and  General  Gerard,  to  be  minister  of  war. 
The  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  ashamed  but  silent,  paced  round  the 
table  of  abdication,  with  feverish  and  almost  convulsive  agi- 
tation ;  from  time  to  time,  he  let  fall  words  which  revealed  the 
inward  contest  of  his  mind,  and  the  meaning  of  which,  unin- 
tellible  to  those  who  heard  them,  was  soon  revealed  by  his 
aversion  for  the  sceptre.     "  Truly,"  said  this  prince,  raising 
his  arms  towards  heaven,   •*  one  would  be  tempted  to  do  like 

my  uncle  of  Savoy  ....  But  no  ! the  Duke  of  Bordeaux ! 

....  a  child  on  the  throne  !     No,  it  ia  impossible ! " 

xxni. 

The  King,  after  these  signatures  and  these  nominations, 
which  seemed  to  rid  him  of  his  responsibility,  and  restore 
peace  to  his  mind,  thanked  his  ministers  for  their  devotion  to 
him,  and  dismissed  them  like  a  prince  whose  heart  is  not 
changed  by  reverse  of  fortune.  They  left  the  crown  which  had 
been  lost  by  their  complaisance  and  their  fanaticism  on  the 
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threshold  of  this  cabinet  which  they  were  to  enter  no  more. 
Neither  appeared  to  be  grieyed.  Party  spirit  becomes  in  men 
a  second  conscience,  which  greatly  deceives  the  true  conscience, 
as  to  the  morality  of  certain  acts.  They  considered  themselves 
victims  of  the  ignorance  of  Prince  de  Polignac,  and  the 
interested  effeminacy  of  Marmont,  but  did  not  think  them- 
selves guilty;  their  defeat  affected  them  more  than  their  fault. 
Their  real  Ceuilt  was  their  having  failed.  The  princesses  and 
the  courtiers,  who  the  preceding  evening  had  commended  them, 
ahready  looked  upon  them  with  contempt,  and  soon  with  anger. 
They  had  no  refuge  but  in  this  palace.  At  Paris  death 
menaced  them;  in  the  provinces  they  were  threatened  with 
insurrection,  with  reproaches  and  contempt  in  the  army,  and 
ingratitude  from  that  part  of  the  clergy  which  had  been 
one  cause  of  their  ruin.  They  withdrew  into  the  most 
retired  apartments  and  gardens  of  the  palace,  concealing  their 
names  and  faces.  M.  de  Polignac,  alone,  remained  to  the  last 
in  the  heart  of  the  King,  an  oracle  to  whom  no  attention  was 
officially  paid,  but  who  was  still  listened  to,  and  who  was  not 
accused  of  this  misfortune,  so  sure  was  every  one  of  his  devotion. 

General  Alexandre  de  Girardin,  an  intrepid  and  popular 
officer,  who  traversed  the  two  camps  on  horseback  with  the 
swiftness  and  daring  of  a  Roundhead,  galloped  to  Paris  with  the 
revocation  of  the  ordinances,  and  to  summon  M.  de  Morte- 
mart  to  St  Cloud.  All  appeared  to  be  suspended  during 
the  hours  of  negociation  which  followed  the  victory  and 
defeat.  The  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  on  horseback,  visited  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  royalist  army,  but  without  pronouncing 
a  word  to  encourage  the  soldiers.  The  Duchess  de  Berry,  to 
whom  the  King  communicated  the  resolutions  he  had  made, 
assuring  her,  that  thanks  to  these  arrangements,  she  would  be 
in  Paris  the  next  day  with  her  son,  exclaimed,  **  Who,  I — 
I  show  my  humbled  face  to  the  Parisians?  No,  no,  never  I " 

From  hour  to  hour,  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  M.  de 
Mortemart,  and  the  result  of  the  negodations  promised  by  M. 
de  Semonville,  M  d'Aigout,  and  M  de  Vitrolles. 

Nothing  arrived  but  rumours  from  Paris  of  the  successive 
defections  c^  the  troops  of  the  line,  fugitives  firom  the  insnrfeot 
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Hardly  did  they  dare  to  disturb  him  from  his  whist  to  ask 
for  an  authorisation  or  an  order.  '*  Wait  till  to-morrow,** 
was  his  answer  to  the  importunities  of  the  moment  M.  de 
Mortemart,  impatient  of  the  hours  which  carried  away  the 
throne,  and  which  rendered  his  devotion  fruitless,  entreated 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  to  give  to  the  regiments  who  were 
encamped  on  the  road  to  Paris,  orders  to  £Eu;ilitate  the  passage  of 
his  emissaries  into  the  capital ;  the  prince,  as  timid  before  his 
father,  as  he  was  brave  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  hardlj^ 
gave  any  answer.  M.  de  Mortemart  retired,  discouraged,  and 
saddened  by  the  words  and  delays  of  the  King,  to  an  apart- 
ment that  was  assigned  to  him  in  the  castle.  He  felt  that  he 
was  at  once  troublesome  and  necessary,  he  was  soon  to  feel 
himself  useless.  He  spent  the  whole  night  awaiting  a  dga 
from  the  King. 

The  King  slept 

XXV. 

In  the  meantime  the  measores  of  General  Alexandre  de 
Oirardin,  and  the  report  of  the  summons  of  M.  de  Mortemart 
to  St  Cloud,  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  capitaL 

M.  de  Girardin,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  unusual  acdvitj, 
connected  with  the  court  by  his  offices,  with  the  army  by  his 
rank,  with  the  heads  of  faction  by  his  ubiquity  in  all  the 
saloons  of  Paris,  was  better  suited  than  any  other,  if  he  had 
been  seconded,  to  have  assembled  rapidly  round  the  ruins  of  the 
monarchy  those  men  who  might  have  saved  it  He  alone  was 
the  life  and  the  ability  of  a  capital.  He  was  as  zealous  to  be  of 
service  from  his  disposition  as  from  feeling.  Fanuliar  with 
Charles  X.  by  havingliad  the  direction  of  his  hunts,  his  sole 
pleasure,  M.  de  Girardin,  through  his  daily  services,  had 
gained  some  ascendancy  over  the  King ;  a  man  accustomed  to 
war  and  to  command,  more  suited  to  break  through  difficulties 
than  to  unravel  them,  he  had  been,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Polignao  ministry,  more  favourable  to  the  coup  d'Hat  than 
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became  his  actual  position  ;  but  the  ignorance  of  the  execotioiL 
had  made  him  quickly  embrace  the  opposite  side.  He  re- 
deemed by  his  ardour  to  save  the  King  the  wrong  that  he  had 
done,  in  giving  way  too  much  to  the  violence  which  had  brought 
on  his  dagger.  He  was  seen  in  all  parts  of  Paris  assembling 
the  popular  men  to  a  pacification  as  the  King  was  "^»^if!g 
advances. 

XXVI. 

But  the  popular  men  of  the  Chambers,  of  the  citizens,  and 
of  the  armed  factions,  who  the  preceding  evening  would  have 
accepted  the  names  of  M.  de  Mortemart,  of  Casimir^P^rier, 
and  of  General  Gerard,  as  an  imhoped  for  pledge  of  triumph 
and  security,  were  tue  next  morning  themselves  carried  beyond 
their  expectations  by  the  burst  of  victory  and  the  indomitable 
anger  of  the  people.     Some  white  flags,  signs  of  peace,  planted 
on  the  fioulevard,by  some  of  M.  Girardin*s  emissaries  on  horse- 
back, were  knocked  down  by  the  multitude.     The  blood  on  the 
pavement  was  too  warm  for  the  propositions  of  peace  to  be  read 
by  the  side  of  the  corpses.   The  National  Guard,  so  unseasonably 
dissolved  by  M.  de  Vill^le,  came  in  crowds  from  their  houses, 
and  affected  to  partake  of  the  implacable  animation  of  the 
people,  that  they  might  have  the  right  to  restrain  them. 

Casimir-Perier,  who,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  was  in  con- 
sternation at  a  tumult  which  menaced  more  than  a  throne, 
was  proclaimed  tribune  against  bis  will,  and  conducted  in 
triumph  to  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  where  the  instinct  of  the 
day  had  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  leading  parties  ever  sinee 
the  morning.  From  time  to  time  were  led  in  troops,  who 
came  to  give  up  their  arras  and  to  do  homage  to  the  revolution, 
before  it  had  any  other  iiarae  than  the  names  of  the  conquering 
nation  and  of  M.  Lafitte,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
His  spacious  courts,  his  gardens,  his  mansion,  which  was  like 
a  palace,  had  become  the  camp  and  the  rendezvous  of  the 
multitude.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  M.  Dupin,  M.  Audry  de 
Puyraveau,  B^ranger,  Casimir-Perier,  his  plebeian  brothers, 
who  were  ^s  proud  and  almost  as  imperious  as  himself; 
General.  Geard,  Labbey  de  Pompi^res,  a  laborious  but  per- 
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serering  orator;  Lafayette,  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  Montalivet, 
Baude,  Mignet,  Gamier-Pag^s,  Bertin  de  Vaux,  Carbonnel, 
Sarrans,  aide-de-camp  to  Lafayette,  who  inspired  him  with  his 
ardour  and  who  coTered  him  with  his  body ;  Berard,  Cauchois- 
Lemaire,  the  two  Aragos,  one  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  the 
other  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  ideas  ;  Mauguin,  Guizot,  Odilon 
Barrot,  Lobau,  Odier,  De  Schonen,  Corcelles,  Chardelle, 
Bavoux,  Pigol,  S^bastiani,  Yillemain,  and  a  number  of  men 
designated  by  the  tribune,  by  the  press,  by  political  societies,  by 
their  rank,  or  by  their  riches,  to  rise  above  the  crowd  and 
become  popular,  had  ceased  to  deliberate,  and  now  acted  with 
energy  each  for  his  party ;  but  all,  now  under  the  pressure 
of  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  were  impatient  to  form  a 
centre  of  action  before  they  established  a  government.  A  pro- 
clamation, printed  and  posted  in  the  city  by  the  editors  of 
the  CanstituHonnel,  appointed  for  the  direction  of  public  afiGEors 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  General  Gerard,  and  Lafayette,  who 
had  been  representatives  in  the  year  1789.  B^ranger  had 
indicated  these  names  to  conciliate  the  aristocracy,  democracy, 
and  republicans.  Lafayette,  whom  nothing  could  intimidate, 
and  whose  mind  was  accessible  to  any  chimera,  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  playing  a  principal  part.  "  If  we  cannot 
have  die  virtuous  Bailly  again,'*  cried  Bertin  de  Vaux,  with 
feigned  admiration,  to  encourage  Lafayette,  "  let  us  congra- 
late  ourselves  upon  having  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  National 
Guard!  •• 

Lafayette,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  young  people,  went 
on  foot  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  All  gave  way  to  him.  He  estab- 
lished himself  there  as  if  in  the  Tuileries  of  the  people,  in 
the  midst  of  the  shadows  of  the  14th  of  July,  of  the  6th  of 
October  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  of  Thermidor.  General 
Gerard  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  on  the  Boulevards,  giving 
orders  which  were  willingly  obeyed  by  the  National  Guards  and 
the  troops  of  the  line. 

M.  Guizot,  who  did  not  dare  to  guess  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  event,  objected  to  the  appointment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, which  was  proposed  by  M.  Mauguin,  who  wished  thus 
to  aasure  the  down&ll  of  royalty.    A  sort  of  dictatorship  waa 
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created  under  the  name  of  the  municipal  commission ;  the 
names  of  Casimir-Perier,  Lafitte,  G&ard,  Lafayette,  Puyraveau, 
Lobau,  Do  Schonen,  and  Mauguin,  came  out  pn  the  ballot.  A 
short  and  vague  proclamation  announced  this  centre  of  authority 
to  the  people  of  Paris. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  who,  while  young,  was  endowed  with 
great  purity  and  talent,  and  whose  opinion  had  great  authority, 
was  named  secretary-general,  that  is  to  say,  prime  minister  of 
this  government ;  M.  Bavoux,  prefect  of  police ;  M.  Chaudel, 
an  obscure  man,  director  of  the  post-office.  This  undecided 
and  timid  power  hesitated  to  plant  the  tri-coloured  flag, 
which  would  render  the  parties  still  in  power  irreconcileable. 
Colonel  Damoulin,  one  of  these  men,  a  true  revolutionist,  who 
acted  before  he  considered,  and  whose  fimaticism  survived  its 
hero,  himself  unfurled  the  tri-coloured  banner  in  the  balcony 
of  the  palace.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  proud  of  having 
fought  for  the  Charter,  but  refraining  from  any  step  which 
exceeded  resistance,  refused  to  occupy  his  post  in  this  govern- 
ment against  a  government. 

XXVII. 

This  shadow  of  government,  or  rather  this  assembly  of 
contrary  opinions,  was  hardly  installed  in  the  hall  of  liberty  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  M.  de  Semonville,  M.  d'Argout,  and 
M.  de  Vitrolles  left  St.  Cloud,  to  take  to  the  Parisians  the 
revocation  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  names  of  the  new 
ministers.  From  the  open  carriage  which  bore  them  towards 
the  Place  de  GrcN-e,  M.  de  Semonville  flattering  the  populace 
by  trivial  speeches,  and  by  cursing  the  conquered,  at  whose 
feet  he  had  just  been  kneeling,  and  whose  hands  he  had  just 
pressed,  feigned  to  enter  into  their  passions  and  participate 
in  their  triumph,  to  dispose  them  for  peace.  The  confidant  of 
the  secret  hatred  of  the  Count  d'Artois  for  the  revolution  and 
the  Charter,  and  the  author  of  the  secret  note,  M.  de  Vitrolles, 
now  transformed  into  a  hostage  for  liberty  and  the  crown, 
must  have  been  astonished  at  playing  this  new  character,  and  at 
bearing  to  the  populace  the  repentance  and  the  concessions  of 
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royalty.  But  his  name  was  known  to  the  moltitade ;  and  in 
these  tumults  people  do  not  ask  what  a  man  is  but  what  he  does 
M.  Marrast,  who  rehearsed  upon  the  steps  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  the  long  combat  he  was  to  fight  against  another  throne, 
introduced  the  negociators  to  the  municipal  commission  over 
which  M.  de  Lafayette  presided.  The  presence  of  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles,  who  was  recognised  by  some  of  the  commissioners, 
caused  much  astonishment.  An  intermediator  whose  only 
pledge  to  the  Charter  was  his  'presence  in  this  secret  govern- 
ment, which  was  in  flagrant  conspiracy  against  the  deeds  and 
the  reign  of  its  founder,  was  mistrusted.  M.  de  Semonyille 
did  away  with  these  prejudices,  and  pledged  himself  as  surety 
for  his  colleague.  "  Good  Heavens  !"  cried  M.  de  Vitrolles  to 
one  of  the  most  enraged  members  of  the  government,  **  I  am 
a  greater  friend  to  the  Charter  than  you  are  yourself,  for  it  was 
I  who,  in  1814,  proposed  the  royal  declaration  of  Saint-Ouen  !** 
M.  de  Semonville  who  was  listened  to,  if  not  with  favour  at 
least  with  that  tolerance  which  conquerors  owe  to  the  last 
supplications  of  the  conquered,  moved  his  audience  without 
convincing  them.  **  It  is  too  late,'*  said  M.  de  Schonen,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lafayette  "  the  throne  of  Charles 
X.  has  melted  into  blood." 

M.  Mauguin,  who  was  more  disinterested  and  more  pohtic, 
sought  to  renew  the  negociations  from  which  he  considered 
more  advantages  and  less  peril  could  be  obtained,  than  from  a 
revolution  without  either  chief  or  design.  He  asked  the 
enussaries  from  the  court  if  they  had  any  written  authority ; 
they  replied  that  they  had  only  words,  **  If  that  is  the  case/* 
cried  M.  de  Puyraveau,  trembling  for  the  result  of  an  inter- 
view which  might  re-establish  the  throne,  '*  retire  or  I  shall 
order  the  populace  to  ascend!"  M.  de  Semonville  retired,  and 
left  the  revolution  to  itself. 

M.  d*Argout,  privately  enoonraged  by  Casimir  Pdrier,  de 
termined  to  try  a  last  effort  on  the  committee  of  M  Lafitte, 
who,  he  thought,  would  be  less  attached  to  the  inclinations  and 
feelings  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  He  left  M.  de  Vitrolles,  who  had 
assumed  another  name  to  escape  the  clamour  of  the  populace, 
at  the  door,  entered  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  and  announced 
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the  revocation  of  the  ordinances^and  the  nomination  of  popn- 
lar  ministers.  He  received  in  reply  the  same  sentence,  as  if 
echoed  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  :  "  It  is  too  late  ! "  M.  Lafitte, 
M.  Berdn  de  Vaux,  and  their  coUeagaes,  evinced  in  vain  their 
grief  at  not  daring  to  renew  the  negociations,  the  breaking  off 
of  which  alarmed  them  for  the  fate  of  their  country,  but  the 
wishes  of  the  combatants  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  de- 
terred them.  '  "  No  more  comprises  I  No  more  Bourbons ! " 
was  the  unanimous  cry  which  followed  M.  d*Argout  and  M.  de 
Yitrolles,  and  they  went  to  deplore  their  impotence  and  grief 
during  the  night  which  was  coming  on.  Upon  their  return  to 
St.  Cloud  they  conjured  M.  de  Mortemart  to  go  himself  to 
Paris,  to  contest  to  the  last  minute  the  impending  revoiution, 
M.  de  Mortemart  thought  as  they  did.  "  But  what  can  I  do  ?** 
said  he ;  **  by  what  sign  can  I  be  recognised  at  Paris  as  the 
King's  minister  ?  Can  I  appear  there  as  a  political  adyentorer, 
disowned,  perhaps,  before  having  acted  ?  The  Eling  has  not 
signed  anything  yet."  ^ 

XXVIIL 

M.  de  Mortemart  and  M.  d*Argout,  however,  prepared  the 
acts  which  revoked  the  ordinances  and  invested  the  new  minis- 
ters with  their  functions.  But  night,  the  orders  of  the  sentinel, 
and  the  inviolable  etiquette  of  the  King's  chamber,  were  almost 
invincible  obstacles  to  all  communication  between  the  ministers, 
the  negociators  and  the  prince.  M.  de  Mortemart,  with  some 
trouble,  passed  these  barriers,  in  the  name  of  the  safety  of  the 
monarchy.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chamber 
of  Charles  X.,  the  officer  obstinately  forbade  his  entrance,  by 
order  of  his  master. 

M.  de  Mortemart  raised  his  voice,  that  he  might  be  heard 
through  the  walls.  *•  I  entreat  you,"  cried  he  ;  "I  hold  you 
responsible  for  the  life  of  the  King.'*  Charles  X.,  roused  by 
these  sounds,  ordered  M.  de  Mortemart  to  be  admitted.  He 
went  up  to  the  bed, — "  Ah  !  is  it  you  ?"  said  the  old  King  lan- 
guidly, like  a  man  whose  grief  returns  to  his  memory  when  he 
awakes.     *'Well,  what  is  the  matter?"    M.  de  Mortemart 
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izifonned  him  of  the  state  of  Paris,  of  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
of  M.  de  Semonville,  the  nocturnal  return  of  MM.  d'Argout 
and  De  Vitrolles,  and  placing  the  prepared  ordinances  on  the 
hed,  begged  him  to  sign  them.     ''  No,  no,"  said  the  monarch,** 
the  time  has   not  yet  come ;  let  us  ^rait"    M.  de  Morte^ 
mart  insisted ;  he  implored  the  King  not  to  give  way  to  vain 
illusions,   and  to  listen  himself  to  MJ^.  de  YitroUes  and 
d'Argout,  who  would  describe  the  things  which  were  taking 
place  at  Paris.     The  King  refused  to  receive  M.  d'Argout, 
who  was  not  intimate  at  court,  and  who  reminded  him  of  the 
ministry  of  M.  Decazes,  but  consented  to  see  M.  de  Yitrolles. 
"  What !  *'  said  he  to  him  reproachfully,  "  do  you  wish  me  ta 
yield  to  rebellious  subjects  ?"    M.  de  Yitrolles  apologised  for 
displeasing  the  King  to  serve  him,  and  did  not  conceal  from 
him  that  his  return  to  Paris  appeared  questionable;  assured 
him  of  his  devotion,  whatever  might  occur,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
the  hypothesis  of  a  war,  with  no  opportunity  of  reconciliation, 
being  carried  on  far  from  the  capital,  in  the  western  provinces. 
Charles  X.  seemed  to  hope  and  fear  at  the  name  of  La 
Yend^.     Fire  and  sword  in  the  heart  of  his  country,  for  his 
cause,  roused  his  conscience  and  his  honour  as  king.  A  greater 
Christian  than  prince,  he  thought  of  the  dreadful  charge  the 
calamities  of  a  civil  war  would  be  against  his  soul  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  against  his  memory  in  the  sight  of  posterity. 
He  had  passed  the  whole  night  weighing   these  resolutions 
and  irresolutions  in  his  mind.     Yeiy  sensitive  to  honour,  he 
had  too  much,  pride  to  enter  his  triumphant  capital,  unarmed 
and  humiliated.     He  afterwards  said,  during  his  exile,  that 
when  signing  the  revocation  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  M.  de  Polignac,  he  was  mentally  signing  his  descent 
from  the  throne,  and  his  disappearance  from  his  oountiy.     He 
had  only  delayed  his  signature  so  long,  that  there  might  be 
time  for  Paris  to  send  him  the  deputations  and  intercessions 
promised  by  M.  de  Semonville,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  his  retreat,  and  the  independence  of  his  son's  throne. 
But  these  deputations  not  appearing,  and  having  to  choose 
only  between  a  parriddal  war,  and  concessions  which  would 
onljooDcem  himself,  he  made  his  sacrifice  to  Him  who  reads  ail 
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hearts.  He  uncrowned  himself  in  this  world  to  justify  himself 
in  Heaven.  He  now  only  struggled  with  himself  about  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  sacrifice.  The  return  of  his  negoci- 
ators,  the  persuasion  of  M.  de  Mortemart,  and  the  urgexu^  of 
the  case  decided  him.  He  recalled  his  prime  minister,  and, 
like  a  man  who  fears  a  return  of  his  own  incertitude  when 
performing  a  deed  which  he  has  at  last  resolved  upon,  he 
signed,  as  hastily  and  irrevocably  as  he  had  consented  slowly 
and  unwillingly.  His  hand  trembled,  not  from  age,  but  from 
impatience  to  stop  the  bloodshed  at  the  expense  of  his 
honour. 

M.  de  Polignac,  as  pious  as  his  master,  had  not  the  same 
scruples.     Convinced  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  take 
up  arms  to  restore  the  ancient  and  exclusive  authority  of  the 
church,*   and  feeling  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  faith 
of  St.  Louis,  and,  if  necessary,  resigned  to  be  a  martyr  for  it, 
he  had  decided  upon  victory  or  death.     He  considered,  besides, 
that  a  king  who  had  drawn  his  sword  ought  not  to  give  it  up 
to  his  people  without,  at  the  same  time,  giving  up  the  mo- 
narchy, and  creating  revolutions  throughout  Europe.     He  did 
not  trouble  his  unfortunate  master  at  the  last  moment,  that  he 
might  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  friend  and  an  old  man,  who  had 
ruined  himself  by  listening  to  his  counsels,  but  his  personal 
conviction  did  not  alter.     He  would  have  fought  to  the  last  for 
royalty.     When  bidding  adieu  to  M.  de  Mortemart,  who  left 
St.  Cloud  for  Paris  before  daylight,  he  said,  **  What  a  mis- 
fortune that  my  sword  should  have  broken  in  my  hand:  I 
would  have  fixed  the  Charter  upon  an  indestructible  basis. 
These  words,  which  appear  to  be  devoid  of  sense,  were  true  in 


*  The  motives  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac  cannot  be  doubted  by  those 
who  have  read  his  writings,  and  seen  into  his  sooL  It  was  not  a  monar- 
chical, but  a  religious  war  which  he  faced.  He  says,  in  his  protestation 
against  the  Charter,  *'  With  what  grief  did  we  perceive,  by  certwn  articles 
in  the  Charter,  that  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  the  Christian  religion,  is 
attacked  in  several  great  and  important  points.  If  all  religions  are  tole- 
rated and  protected,  the  dominions  of  our  very  Christian  king  will  present 
a  continual  scene  of  outrages  against  the  altar  of  the  true  God."  This  is 
the  whole  secret  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  and  the  ordinauceB. 
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the  acceptation  in  which  they  were  delivered.  He  did  not 
wish  to  take  a¥raiy  the  civil  liberty  of  France,  but  to  subdue  its 
religious  principles.  His  conduct  is  inexplicable  to  those  his- 
torians who  attempt  to  explain  it  otherwise  than  by  a  conscien- 
tious fanaticism. 

XXIX. 

M.  de  Mortemart  on  foot,  his  coat  hung  on  his  arm,  per- 
spiring dreadfully,  with  some  difficulty  passed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  two  armies ;  he  crossed  the  Seine  and  the  desert 
plain  of  Grenelle  to  enter  Paris  vrithout  being  perceived.  He 
arrived  late,  with  a  number  of  workmen  who  were  coming 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  assist  in  the  revolution. 
Through  a  breach  in  the  wall  he  entered  the  capital,  where  he 
was  going  to  try  alone  to  raise  a  fallen  throne,  when  the  city, 
intoxicated  with  pride,  anarchy,  and  glory,  was  crowded  wit|^ 
people  in  arms,  and  echoing  with  the  cry  of  "  ^1  &a«  lea  Bour- 
bomr 

Derision  or  death  awaited  every  man  who  was  rash  enough 
to  attempt  enforcing  an  abolished  authority,  in  the  name  of* 
the  King — a  general  enemy.  The  tri-coloured2flag  waved  on 
the  palaces  ;  the  arms  of  the  dynasty  were  burned  in  the 
public  places,  or  liastily  efiaced  from  the  signs  of  the  purveyors 
to  the  crown.  The  name  even  of  royalty  was  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  the  temporary  chiefs  of  this  shadow 
of  government  were  undecided,  as  well  as  M.  de  LafiEiyette, 
between  their  recollections  of  the  horrors  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion and  timid  regrets  for  the  monarchy.  It  is  very  evident 
that  M.  de  Mortemart,  if  he  had  spoken,  would  have  found  no 
one  to  hear,  much  less  to  answer  him.  However,  it  was  his 
duty  to  the  King  to  dare  everything.  There  are  changes  in 
revolutions  which  no  one  can  foresee  or  prevent  In  certain 
situations,  to  despair  is  to  betray.  M.  de  Mortemart  did  not 
betray,  but  he  let  the  tardy  mandate  which  he  had  received 
from  his  master  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  It  would  havel>een 
more  harsh  but  more  salutary  not  to  have  accepted  it.  The 
refusal  would,  perhaps,  have  saved  the  crown  from  an  ignominy. 

His  heel  had  been  hurt  in  his  walk ;  oyeroome  by  lasai- 
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tude  and  grief,  uncertain  of  the  feelings  which  his  presence 
and  his  request  would  produce  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville*  he  gare 
the  ordinances  to  his  friend  M.  Collin  de  Sussy,  a  peer  of 
France,  who  courageously  took  them  to  the  Hdtel  de  YiUe ; 
where  M.  de  Lafayette  merely  acknowledged  their  receipt,  and 
where  the  municipal  conmiisaion  sent  them,  as  a  vain  petition, 
from  post  to  post,  to  he  pitied  or  despised  by  the  people.  M.  de 
Mortemart  did  not  renew  the  negodations  for  twenty-four  hoars, 
and  then  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     These  n^^ooiations,  whose 
object  was  the  final  wishes  of  Charles  X.  in  behalf  of  his 
grandson,  expressed  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom* 
were  of  no  more  avail  than  those  of  St  Cloud.    People  were 
astonished  to  see  the  last  minister  and  the  last  negodator  of 
Charles  X.  pass  from  the  cabinet  of  the  dethroned  Kiwg  to 
the  premature  familiarity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  become 
the  ambassador  of  him  with  whom  the  previous  ovening  he 
had  contested  the  prize  of  the  revolution. 


BOOI  FIFTIETH. 

Position  of  Uie  Duke  of  OriMm  during  the  eontott— His  retnal  at  Bainojr ; 
his  hentation — ^Inirignof  of  his  ptrtisanfl— Hit  arriTal  in  Paris ;  his 
pretended  refbsal  to  be  Bang— Meeting  of  the  Depaties— The  crown 
offiared  to  him— The  first  Orkanist  proclamation— Events  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille— Charles  X.  olbrs  the  post  of  Lientenant-General  of  the 
Kmgdomtothelhike;  his  refiisal— Wishes  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
and  of  Madame  Adehude;  testimony  of  M.  de  Cliateanbriand— Svents 
at  St  Clood ;  Marshal  Marmont ;  the  Dnke  d'Angoolime — Gharies 
X.  leaves  Trianon  to  escape  the  rerolntionary  bands ;  he  retires  to 
Bambooillet— Anxieties  of  the  Court;  arrival  of  the  Duchess  d'Angoa- 
Ume — Abdication  in  &T0ur  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux ;  Letter  from 
Charies  X.  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans— The  Dnke  sends  three  Commis- 
sioners  to  BamboniDet ;  the  revi^ntionarj  troops  follow  them — De- 
psrtnre  of  the  oourt  ibr  Cherbourg ;  the  Guards  disbanded ;  afieet- 
ing adieu — ^Flight  of  the  Ministers;  arrest  of  Messrs.  Polignao^ 
-  Peyronnet,  Guemon  de  BanviUe^  and  Chantelanie—Embarkation  of 
Charles  X.  at  Cherbourg— Conolosion. 

I. 

Whilst  Charies  X.  was  waiting  at  St.  Cloud  for  the  result  of 
M.  de  Mortemart*s  negociations,  all  Paris  repeated  the  name  of 
one  individual  as  in  itself  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  reyola- 
tion.     This  was  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  described  in  these 
pages,  in  the  narratiTe  of  the  first  reyolution.  His  almost 
royal  parentage  has  been  stated,  with  his  education  by  Madame 
de  Genlis,  the  friend  of  his  father,  a  woman  who  could  conceal 
the  crafts  of  ambition  and  a  courtly  hypocrisy  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  yirtue.  His  excellent  disposition  and  early 
intelligence,  the  popularity  eageriy  sought  by  him  as  a 
youthful  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  his  unfortunate  share 
in  the  shame  of  his  father's  yote  against  Louis  XVI. ;  his 
first  rf^mpftign  under  Dumouries,  who  would  ha?e  made  him 
another  Prince  of  Orange  intthe  hands  of  the  Conyentioa; 
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tude  and  grief,  uncertain  of  the  feelings  which  his  presence 
and  his  request  would  produce  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  he  gara 
the  ordinances  to  his  friend  M.  Collin  de  Sussj,  a  peer  of 
France,  who  courageously  took  them  to  the  Hdtel  deViUe; 
where  M.  de  Lafayette  merely  acknowledged  their  receipt,  and 
where  the  municipal  commission  sent  them,  as  a  vain  petition, 
from  post  to  post,  to  he  pitied  or  despised  hy  the  people.  M.  de 
Mortemart  did  not  renew  the  negociations  for  twenty-four  hous, 
and  then  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.    These  negociations,  whose 
object  was  the  final  wishes  of  Charles  X.  in  behalf  of  Ins 
grandson,  expressed  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  VingilftiP, 
were  of  no  more  avail  than  those  of  St  Cloud.    People  were 
astonished  to  see  the  last  minister  and  the  last  negoeiator  of 
Charles  X.  pass  from  the  cabinet  of  the  dethroned  King  to 
the  premature  familiarity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  beeome 
the  ambassador  of  him  with  whom  the  preyious  orening  he 
had  contested  the  prize  of  the  reyolution. 
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III. 
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his  braTery  at  Jemmapes  and  Yalmj,  the  two  Thermopjbe 
of  France ;  his  escape  from  France  with  his  general ;  his  wan- 
derings  in  foreign  lands  ;  his  fine  qualities  ;  his  -talents  ;  his 
touching  regrets  at  his  Other's  conduct ;  his  own  reconciliation 
with  the  brothers  of  Louis  XVI.,  at  once  honourably  sought, 
and  nobly  accorded;  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Naples ;  his  eagerness  to  serre  in  the  Spanish  and 
British  armies,  to  rescue  Europe  and  the  rights  of  his  lamilj 
from  Napoleon ;  his  return  to  France  in  1814,  with  his  ^vife 
and  children,  and  his  sister;  his  equivocal  position  in  Eng 
land  during  the  second  exile  of  the  Bourbons ;  his  second  re- 
turn to  Paris ;  his  obsequious  homage  to  Louis  XV III. ;  his 
caution,  but  unceasing  flattery  at  once  of  the  Bonaparte  fac- 
tion in  the  army,  and  of  the  liberal  opposition  in  the  Cham- 
bers; the  brilliant  donations,  and  almost  kingly  advantages  he 
received  under  special  laws  from  Charles  X.,  who,  by  the 
title  of  Royal  Highness,  brought  him  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  throne ;  and  who,  by  crown  grants,  and  vast  portions  of 
the  emigrants*  indemnities,  raised  his  fortune  above  those  of 
any  private,  or  even  princely  family  in  Europe— ell  these 
circumstances  have  been  already  related. 

The  'House  of  Orleans  was  now  singularly  distinguished  in 
its  domestic  felicity.  The  Duchess  was  a  pattern  of  every 
virtue.  Madame  Adelaide  was  a  devoted  sister.  Of  its  nume- 
rous offspring,  the  daughters  possessed  all  the  graces  and  the 
sons  the  noblest  qualities.  Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  the 
happiness  of  this  family ;  not  even  the  wise  moderation  which 
seemed  content  with  a  rank  that  was'  sheltered  by  the  higher 
power  of  the  throne,  whilst  it  thus  securely  and  largely  shared  its 
privileges.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  Duke  ^of  Orleans 
when  the  ordinances  were  promulgated. 

II. 

This  event  drew  him  out,  in  spite  of  the  subtle  but  suspected 
reserve  with  which  he  had  stood  between  the  King  and  the 
nation.  Two  parts  were  now  at  his  command,  and  both  were 
brilliant     He  might  either  have  taken  the  side  of  the  regular 
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opposition ;  headed  the  people  who  eagerly  wished  for  his  guid- 
ance ;  become  the  first  citizen  in  France ;  Tindicated  the  consti- 
tution in  case  of  need ;  and  for  his  reward  in  the  universal 
revolt,  picked  up  a  crown  forfeited  by  an  incorrigible  line  of 
kings — which  would  indeed  have  been  the  part  of  an  ungrateful 
man,  but  at  least  he  would  have  proved  himself  a  man  of 
courage.  Or  he  might  have  been  true  to  the  claims  of  race,  of 
family,  of  gratitude,  of  duty,  of  sentiment — claims  more  worthy 
and  more  sure  than  the  suggestions  of  political  craft.  For  a 
moment  he  might  have  forgotten  the  feivour  of  the  King-^his 
relative,  his  bene&ctor,  and  his  friend,  and  seen  his  peril  only ;  as 
a  patriot  condemned  the  ministera,  but  have  stood  by  the  throne, 
set  an  example  that  would  have  been  popular  and  irresistible 
in  him,  in  favour  of  hereditary  right ;  he  might  thus  be  a  loyal 
mediator  between  Charles  X.  and  Paris,  rally  the  army,  deprive 
the  revolt  of  its  head;  receive  what  must  of  necessity  be  granted, 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  from  his  cousin ;  admit,  perhaps, 
even  the  abdication  of  Charles ;  and  then,  with  the  double  title 
of  a  prince,  whose  faith  was  unspotted,  and  of  a  real  patriot, 
protect  the  infant  heir  to  the  crown.  This  would  have  been 
the  part  of  a  truly  honourable,  and  a  great  man. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  took  neither  of  these  parts,  but 
followed  a  course  that  made  him  King ;  and  whilst  it  gained 
him  the  homage  of  vulgar  minds,  lost  him  the  esteem  of  the 
good,  and  the  affectionate  admiration  of  posterity. 

III. 

At  the  first  rumour  of  the  rising  in  Paris,  the  Duke,  t« 
escape  being  seized  by  the  court  or  the  insurgents,  and  so 
compelled  to  declare  the  enigma  of  his  whole  life,  left  his  wife, 
his  sister,  his  children,  and  his  attendants,  at  his  palace  of 
Neuilly,  a  countiy  house,  near  Paris.  He  went  alone  to 
Raincy,  an  agreeable  retreat  in  the  forest  of  Bondy.  None 
knew  the  place  of  his  concealment.  Strict  orders  were  given 
at  Neuilly  to  state  that  it  was  unknown,  and  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  him.  He  could  thus  prove  a  positive  alibi  if 
accused  of  being  a  supporter  of  the  coiut,  or  an  aooompliee  of 
the  insurgents*    He  was  perhaps  at  this  moment  unaware  of 
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the  ambitious  straggles  in  his  breast,  and  was  willing  to  await 
events.     If  the  people  triumphed,  the  chances  of  fortune  oould 
not  fSEul  him  in  Pans.     All  the  popular  leaders,  oompelled 
to  seek  in  some  one  individual  a  set  off  to  the  old  dynasty, 
had  agreed  to  select  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  the  idol  that  would 
have  the  grandeur  of  a  veiled  obscurity  in  the  eyes  of  the^ 
multitude.     To  the  republicans  he  was  the  son  of  Philip 
Egalite,  with  a  name  only  short  of  royal,  but  with  revola- 
tionary  sympathies,  and  one  who  could  not  be  severe  upon 
the  regicide  cause,  without  unnaturally  attacking  the  memory 
of  his  own  father.     To  the  Bonapardsts  he  tros  a  hero  of 
Jemmapes,  defender  of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  a  feeble  assailant  of 
Napoleon  at  Lyons,  when  invading  France  from  Elba,  one  who, 
neuter  in  the  straggle  of  the  hundred  days,  felt  for  the  humili- 
ation of  his  countrymen  at  Waterloo,  and  received  the  young 
generals  of  Napoleon  at  his  table  to  the  exclusion  of  the  emi- 
grants and  royalist  officers.     The  constitutionalists  liked  him 
as  the  admirer  of  Fox  and  of  the  representative,  and  almost 
republican,  government  of  Great  Britain.     With  the  men  of 
letters  he  was  the  patron  of  poets  and  liberal  writers,  and  the 
hospitable  friend  of  men  of  ability  slighted  by  the  court.     The 
artists  found  him  a  useful,  though  a  frugal  protector  of  the 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  employed  in  adoraing  In's 
numerous  palaces.     The  bankers  saw  in  him  the  richest  land 
owner  and  capitalist  of  France,  who  would  be  sure  to  give  to 
money  the  security,  the  weight,  and  even  the  nobility  that 
industry  and  trade  were  preparing  for  this  new  power  in  an  arte 
of  material  interests.     The  middle  classes  respected  in   liitn 
the    man    eminently  distinguished  for  his  respect  to   family 
duties,  and  for  his  freedom  from  vices  which,  among  the  hiji^liest 
in  rank,  had  produced  so    much   public   scandal ;    whilst   his 
sons  mixed  with  them  at  college,  with  no  pretension  of  supt^ri- 
ority  beyond  superior  proficiency  in  science.      The  people  at 
large  saw  in  him,  with  satisfaction,  a  prince  disliked  by  the 
court,  hated  by  the  courtiers,  suspected  by  the  clergy,  agreeincr 
with  themselves  in  jealousy  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  and  one 
who  might  be  excused  for  being  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  if  he 
would  onlv  consent  to  lower  the  aristocracy. 
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IV. 

He  had  skilfully  cultivated  all  those  &yoarab]e  dispositiolu 
^of  the  public,  without  ever  violating  what  was  due  from  him  to 
the  roj^  family.  Since  1815  his  house  was  an  asylum  to 
liberal  opinions ;  a  retreat  to  those  who  were  peisonally  ill- 
used  by  the  government;  the  centre  of  secret  oppositioin. 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  from  the  moment  he  foresaw  a  sdbini  most 
arise  between  the  two  branches  of  the  restored  Bourbons, 
General  S^bostiani,  General  Foy,  Benjamin  Constant,  Catimir- 
P6rier,  above  them  all,  Lafitte,  whom  a  man  of  high  rank 
could  so  easily  beguile  by  flatteiies,  all  the  leading  membeit  of 
opposition  in  the  two  Chambers,  all  the  heads  of  all  the  hctiotm, 
old  or  new,  all  the  eminent  writers  in  the  papers  who  oovld 
in  any  degree  influence  the  public, — all  these  were  reoeived« 
pitied,  praised,  caressed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  sometimes 
with  an  eager  fiuniliarity  that  passed  all  ordinary  bounds  of 
social  usage,  and  degraded  his  own  lofty  station,  in  order  to 
secure  important  services.  For  fifteen  years  every  conspiracy, 
either  to  promote  the  adoption  of  popular  opinions  or  to  advance 
a  political  cause,  centered  its  hope  in  him.  M.  de  La&yette 
alone  stood  apart,  the  living  representative  of  a  party  more 
thoroughly  independent  than  all  others ;  but  even  that  party 
accepted  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  an  inevitable  substitute  Ibr 
their  republic. 

V. 

Nevertheless,  this  prinee  steadfly  refused  to  takis  a  part  in  aiqr 
conspiracies  so  dreamed  of  Ibr  his  advantage.  Whether  from  in- 
tegrity of  character  or  from  gratitude  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
his  resistance  had  absolutely  wearied  the  men  who  so  per 
severingly  and  so  uselessly  offered  him  a  crown.  M.  Thiers, 
and  his  patrons  in  the  CanstiMumnsl  and  in  the  National^  put 
him  forward  for  that  crown  in  spite  of  su(^  resistance.  He 
reproved  them  with  gentle,  but  real,  severity.  One  night  at 
a  banquet  given  by  him  to  Charles  X.,  %n  the  Palais  Boyal, 
these  attempts  at  an  Oileamst  revolution  almost  broke  out. 
A  nomeroai  body  of  ymmg  mso  and  the  populaee  abootid 
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yiolentlj  in  the  gardens  against  the  King,  and  in  favour  of  the 
Duke.  A  bonfire  was  made  of  the  garden-chairs,  under  the  gallery 
through  yrhich  the  King  passed,  yrhilst  the  crowd  addressed 
his  Majesty  in  obscure,  but  irritating  language.  These  aie^ 
these  giddy  demonstrations,  the  blaze  striking  upon  the 
windows,  recalled  the  frightful  scenes  upon  the  same  spot  in 
the  revolution  of  1789.  The  King  retired  abruptly ;  the  Duke 
was  distressed  and  mortified ;  the  troops,  by  clearing  all  ap- 
proaches to  the  palace,  cast  an  air  of  gloom  upon  the  festival. 

A  few  days  after  this  popular  excitement,  M.  Thiers, 
conversing  with  the  author  of  this  book  in  those  very  gardens, 
laboured  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  joining  the  Orleans 
party,  and  of  abandoning  the  elder  Bourbons  to  ihe  fate  which  he 
said  their  folly  invited.  **  Loyalty,**  it  was  replied,  **  admitted 
no  reasoning.  The  faults  of  Charles  X.  and  his  court  were 
deplorable.  They  were  hurrying  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Pure  duty  must  prevail  over  abstract  poUtical  opinions ;  and 
until  they  committed  absolutely  guilty  acts,  such  as  were  not 
to  be  speculated  upon,  but  which  must  sever  the  royal  cause 
from  that  of  France,  the  elder  Bourbons  were  to  be  fiEuthfully 
served."  "  You  will  join  us,"  said  M.  Thiers,  "  for  those  acts  will 
be  done."  Then  pointing  to  the  windows  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans'  palace,  he  added,  "  Oh,  if  this  man  did  not  refuse  so 
obstinately,  then  they  would  be  already  accomplished  / "  The 
secrets  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  Lafitte,  and  the  others,  who 
were  preparing  the  revolution,  were  known  to  none  better- 
than  to  M.  Thiers,  already  eminent  in  his  party.  His  remarks 
on  this  occasion,  which  escaped  like  a  heart-felt  sigh,  prove 
the  firm  resistance  of  the  Duke  to  what  his  partisans  proposed. 

VI. 

However  that  may  have  been,  M.  Lafitte  and  his  friends 
had  now  their  throne  in  view,  and  their  usurper  ready  in  their 
hands,  while  the  people  were  fighting  and  victory  was  still 
doubtful.  The  assurance  that  they  could,  at  the  proper  moment, 
furnish  a  definite  character  to  the  revolution,  and  give  France 
a  king  in  the  place  of  anarchy,  permitted  their  perfect  coolness, 
and  even  serenity,  in  making  the  attempt    As  soon  as  Paris 
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was  evacoated  by  Marmont,  and  when  the  conciliatory  pro- 
posab  of  Charles  demonstrated  his  weakness,  and  showed  that 
a  royal  army  would  not  re-enter  Paris  to  restore  the  King, 
M.  Lafitte  and  his  friends,  in  a  placard  written  by  M.  Thiers 
but  anonymously,  in  harmony  with  the  vague  popular  feeling  of 
the  day,  first  pronounced  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
This  was  Seizing  the  monarchy  by  stealth. 

M.  Thiers  had  returned  to  Paris  the  evening  before,«fn>m 
the  hiding  place  where  he  had  watched  the  great  event,  and 
refiected  on  its  result ;  he  was  now  at  M.  Lafitte's,  his  early 
patron,  and  one  who  first  correctly  appreciated  hjs  great  talents* 
'*  Charles  X."  said  this  placard  **  can  no  longer  reign.  He 
has  shed  the  people's  blood ! 

*'  A  republic  would  expose  us  to  frightful  convulsions  ;  it 
would  embroil  us  with  all  Europe . 

**  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  devoted  to  the  revolution. 
'*  The  Duke  of  Orleans  never  fought  against  us. 
**  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  Jemmapes. 
*'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  a  citizen-king. 
**  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  worn  the  tri-colour  cockade— the 
Duke  of  Orleans  is  the  man  to  wear  it  again— we  will  wear 
no  other. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  does  not  declare  himself.  He  awaits 
our  vote.  Let  us  proclaim  this  vote,  and  he  will  accept  the 
Charter  as  we  understand  it  and  mean  to  have  it. 

*'  He  will  accept  the  crown  from  the  French  people." 
This  placard  presented  the  crisis,  the  Prince,   and  the 
public  sentiment  in  one  brief  phrase,  ably  and  opportunely  ez 
pressed.     It  was  the  medal  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thrown  at 
the  feet  of  every  man.   It  was  soon  picked  up,  and  soon  tamed 
to  use.     MM.  Lafitte,  B6rard,  Mignet,  even  Bfomger, — ^re- 
publican as  he  was  in  theory,  monarchist  from  prudence, — M. 
Sebostiani,  M.  Guizot,  M.  de  Broglie,  and  a  erowd  of  men 
till  then  hesitating,  with  only  one  foot  in  the  revolution,  at 
length  agreed  to  lay  hands  on  the  crown,  and  give  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  name  of  the  people.     M.  Thiers, 
eager  to  be  seen  as  a  first  partisan  of  the  new  reign,  went,  in 
the  name  of  the  little  ooniMal,  to  Neuilly,  with  M.  Sohe£Eer,  a 
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young  and  eminent  painter,  intenselj  excited  bj  ihe  enthmiasm 
of  the  late  contest. 

The  Daebess  of  Oiieans,  anxioos,  botli  ai  a  mother  and  a 
wife,  receiTed  M.  Thiers  irith  a  feverish  alarm  for  the  aafe^ 
of  her  hosband  and  her  sons.  She  complained  with  some  in 
digpaation,  but  mildly,  that  they  should  so  little  reapact  hei 
feelings  towards  a  King  who  had  done  so  much  for  her  £aini]j, 
as  to  mention  to  her  the  appropriation  of  his  crown.  Madame 
Adelaide,  nster  in  law  to  the  Doehess — a  princess  of  maacoline 
temper,  the  soul  of  the  fiimilj  cooncils,  from  infaney  aocuatooied 
to  the  risks  and  tra^fedies  of  reydotion — die,  too*  protealed 
warmly  against  a  step  that  might  hiui  her  brother  over  a  teniUe 
precipice.  The  peril  seemed  to  afiEeot  her  moxe  than  the  crime; 
and,  after  baring  offered  to  go  to  Paris  as  a  gnaiantee  of  the 
patriotism  of  her  house,  she  gsTO  way  to  the  specioiis  aophiama 
of  M.  Hiiers,  and  promised  to  oonrey  the  proposals  he  had 
brought  to  her  brother.  A  gentleman  attached  to  the  house. 
Count  Anatole  de  Montesquion,  hastened  to  Raincy  to  entreat  the 
Duke  to  prevent  a  republic  by  devotedly  accepting  the  crown. 
The  Duke  long  hesitated ;  at  length  he  set  oat  for  Paris. 
Then  he  ordered  the  carriage  to  come  back  to  Raincy.  He 
again  went  towards  Paris  rapidly.  He  reached  the  Palais 
Royal  unobserved ;  and  overcome  by  his  own  reflections,  he 
seemed  to  escape  from  them  by  retiring  to  rest  in  a  remote 
chamber  of  the  Palais  Royal,  belonging  to  one  of  his  household. 

VII. 

Eariy  next  day,  the  deputies,  who  at  M.  Lafitte*s  had  resolved 
to  make  him  Ring,  assembled,  no  more  in  a  private  house,  but 
in  their  Chamber  itself,  showing,  by  a  well-timed  act  of  courage 
in  this  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting,  that  their  authority 
was  henceforth  to  be  invested  with  a  public  sanction.  M.  Lafitte, 
the  well-known  confidant  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  chosen 
their  president,  to  stay  any  irregular  proposition  that  might 
thwart  the  settled  purpose  of  their  meeting. 

M.  Hyde  de  Neaville,  almost  the  only  man  faithful  to  the 
monarchy  he  had  served  in  his  youth,  and  believing  that  a 
principle  might  be  ss;ved  in  the  midst  of  the  luin  in  which  in> 
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difidittls  were  onerwbelmed,  mored  the  appointmeot  of  com* 
mittees  of  both  Chamben  to^deyiee  meastues  for  the  pablio 
Bafety,  of  a  nature  to  protect  all  interests,  and  respect  cod 
scientious  opinions.  This  motion,  which  its  proposer  meant  to 
lead  to  a  new  reign,  or  to  a  regency  under  a  prince  who  would 
be  a  common  guardian  of  them  and  the  people,  was  agreed  to 
in  a  very  different  spirit  The  committee  of  the  deputies,— 
Angostin  P^ner,  brother  to  Casimir,  S^bastiani,  Guizot,  Deles- 
sert,  a  banker,  then  a  zealous  adTocate  of  the  Generan  school, 
Hjde  de  Neuville  himself,  an  eloquent  but  powerless  protestef 
against  his  colleagues*— want  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  at  the 
Luxembourg.  The  Peers  who  were  the  most  determined  to 
sdrooate  <ur  to  resist  the  new  dynasty,  M0I6,  De  BrogHe,  Ghoiseu!, 
De  Coigny,  Macdonald,  De  Br6z^,  le  Due  da  Mortemart,  Gha* 
teaubriand  himself  (at  once  avenged  and  terrified),  received  the 
committee  of  deputies.  The  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Grleans. 
as  Lieutenant-Genend  of  the  kingdom,  was  no  sooner  made 
than  agreed  to.  It  prejudged  nothing,  and  prepared  everything. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  absolutely  intoxicated  by  the  homsgs 
just  paid  him  by  the  younger  liberals,  who  had  borne  him  in 
triumph  to  the  Chamber,  found  some  consolation  for  the  ^rnumy 
to  which  he  was  destined.  He  swore  by  his  genius  that  the  pen, 
and  two  months'  writing  in  the  newspapers  ol  hi$  eammitndt 
would  restore  a  throne.  The  illusions  of  his  eloquence  were 
permitted  to  a  man  who  had  done  all  to  precipitate,  and  nothiDg 
to  stay  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons. 

On  the  return  of  the  committee,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
voted  an  immediate  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans  to  Paris,  as 
Lieutenant-General,  and  a  wish  to  revive  the  tri-ooloured  flsg. 
A  deputation  was  appointed  to  take  this  certain  precursor  of  the 
crown  to  the  Prince.  M.  de  La&yette,  always  the  delosivehope 
of  the  rqyubliosiis  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  ixma  whom  the 
slightest  sign,  or  a  single  word,  would  have  omshed  this  new 
royalty,  himself  calmed  the  indignant  murmurs  of  his  friends, 
and  with  more  secret  satis&ction  than  q»parent  regret,  he  suf- 
fered the  dream  of  his  life,  become  a  reality  in  vain  in  his  hands, 
to  vanish..  He  was  coiit«Dt  with  the  trappings  of  the  dietar 
tonhip  i^ieh  tins  vote  took  Irom  him,  he  seemed  to  be  in  leagoe 
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with  his  opponents,  and  pushed  his  complaisance  fortnonaiehy 
so  far  as  to  uige  M.  Lafitte  to  hasten  the  debate,  since  a  moTe- 
ment  of  the  republicans  was  likely  to  dissolve  the  Cbamber 
bj  force  of  arms. 

VIII. 

But  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  now  in  Paris,  and  M. 
Lafitte,  informed  of  it  by  him,  got  the  resolutions  hastilj 
passed.  This  Prince,  however,  struggling  between  his  daty  and 
his  ambition,  still  hesitated.  He  caused  M.  de  Mortemart  to 
be  sent  for  at  dawn,  as  if  he  still  recognised  him  for  a  mtwi^^r 
of  Charles  X.  He  spoke  to  him  confidentially,  and  as  if  he 
was  in  utter  despair  at  the  frightful  position  traced  for  him. 
Cries  of  "  Long  live  the  Duke  of  Orleans  !"  were  heard  below 
the  windows  of  the  Palace.  **  You  hear  that?"  said  M.  de 
Mortemart  **  It  means  you."  "  No,  no,"  replied  the  Doke, 
*'  I  would  rather  be  put  to  death  than  accept  the  crown." 
He  wrote  to  Charles  X.  a  most  loyal  and  touching  letter 
which  M.  de  Mortemart  took  to  St.  Cloud.  It  was  neyer 
published. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Deputies  arrived  with  the  vote  of  the 
Chamber,  entreating  him  to  do  violence  to  his  own  disinter- 
estedness, in  order  to  save  France.  It  was  with  aJarm, 
mingled  with  delight,  that  he  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
old  friends,  who  now  addressed  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  France, 
the  same  language  they  had  so  often  used  in  the  name  of  the 
liberal  party.  He  withdrew  before  deciding ;  and  as  if,  before 
taking  the  irrevocable  step,  he  wished  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  fortune,  he  sent  General  Sebastiani  secretly  to  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand,  to  ask  whether  he  should  accept  or  refuse  the  crown. 
**  Let  him  accept  it,  by  all  means,"  said  Talleyrand,  calmly. 
Sebastiani  returned  with  the  phrase  of  destiny. 

A  short  proclamation,  alluding  to  the  violence  done  to  his 
modesty,  in  order  to  avert  a  common  danger,  and  which  men- 
tioned the  tri-coloured  flag,  told  the  Chamber  and  all  France 
that  they  had  a  dictator  until  he  should  become  a  King.  The 
Assembly  replied  to  this  message  by  a  liberal  and  monarchical 
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plan  of  goTenunent,  drawn  np  by  men  who  were  masters  of 
the  art  of  winning  minds  by  eloquent  language — ^M.  M.  Ville- 
maia,  Guizot,  Benjamin  Constant  M.  Lafitte,  President  of 
the  Assembly,  attended  by  all  his  colleagues,  and  the  fickle 
crowd  eager  for  all  solemnities,  read  this  declaration  of  the 
Chamber  to  the  Prince.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  heard  it 
with  respectful  attention,  as  the  voice  of  the  nation.  Then 
giving  way,  or  pretending  to  give  way  to  the  ebullition  of  his 
friendship  for  the  man  of  the  people,  he  embraced  him,  shed 
tears  of  tenderness,  led  him  into  the  baloony,  and  as  if  he  wished 
in  both  to  represent  the  alliance  of  King  and  people,  he 
held  him  long  by  the  hand  before  the  multitude,  which  shouted 
"Long  live  the  Duke  of  Orleans!  Long  live Lafitte !"— the 
one  proud  in  bestowing  a  crown — the  other  happy  in  receiv- 
ing it.  This  spectacle,  at  once  fine  and  familiar,  affected  the 
people,  and  induced  them  to  attend  the  Prince  with  acclama- 
tions to  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 

The  revolutionary  camp  was  still  there,  with  Lafayette  as 
its  chief.  Gloomy  rumours  prevailed  all  over  Paris,  respecting 
the  intention  of  this  popular  army.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
municipal  committee,  the  actual  combatants,  the  republicans, 
the  young  liberals,  the  chiefe  of  the  radical  clubs,  the  men 
known  to  be  always  in  league  to  establish  freedom,  the  con- 
spirators from  the  cellars  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  labouring 
classes,  and  the  party  of  Bonapartiate,  were  all  to  form  in  battle 
array,  when  the  Prince  should  arrive  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  to 
ask  a  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  men  who  were  in  full 
insurrection  against  the  monarchy.  It  was  said  that  a  demo- 
cratic dictatorship  was  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  name  of 
Lafayette  ;  that  the  future  king  was  to  be  seized  at  once ;  that 
the  handful  of  deputies  would  be  driven  off.  who»  without  any 
commission  from  the  people,  were  confiscating  a  national 
victory  for  the  advantage  of  a  courtly  Dftction.  Men  even  spoke 
of  a  reception  like  that  which  was  given  to  Marc  Anthony, 
when«  in  defiance  of  the  people,  he  off(M«d  a  diadem  to  CsBsar ;  of 
loaded  fire-arms,  of  concealed  poniards,  of  an  ambitious  pre 
tender  receiving  his  death-blow  instead  of  a  crown. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.    The  populariqr  of  Lafitte, 
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and  the  good  nature  of  La&jette,  opened  a  safe  ^load  to  the 
triumphant  Prince.  Amid  the  acclamations  of  the  mtdtitiide 
he  advanced  on  horseback  towards  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  followed 
by  M.  La£tte  on  a  chair  borne  by  four  hired  men  in  rugs,  to 
indicate  the  labouring  class,  lictorioos,  and  Tolontaiily  sab- 
ttutting  to  the  rich.  Deputies,  whose  popular  names  preceded 
them,  secured  the  public  favour  to  the  Dd^o  of  Orleans  and  his 
friend.  The  indignant  reproaches  of  the  republicans,  enfeebled 
by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  caused  a  momentary  uneasi* 
ness ;  this,  however,  did  but  exhibit,  by  the  contrast,  the  nnie- 
fleeting  impulse  of  the  multitude. 

The  Prince  and  his  attendants  passed  the  barricades,  whidi 
the  people  threw  down  before  them,  and  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville.     M.  de  La&yette,  quite  as  much  pleased 
to  give  up  power  as  to  gain  it,  shice  it  weighed  heavy  on  his 
hands,  wh^e  it  flattered  his  pride^  stniled  upon   Uie  loyal 
display  which  thus  came  to  dethrone  his  republic.     He  took 
the  candidate  for  the  crown  by  the  hand,  and  from  the  balcony 
he  presented  him  to  the  people  as  a  guarantee  for  the  reign  to 
come.    The  two  chief  JiffurofiUs  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the 
republic  embraced  each  other  under  cover  of  the  tri-coloured 
flag,  floating  over  their  heads  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.     A 
friendly  salutation  on  the  one  side,  the  kiss  of  a  Judas  on  the 
other,  sold  public  liberty  and  the  legitimacy  of  a  royal  race, 
deceived  those  only  who  were  willingly  deceived,  and  instead  of 
unison  produced  but  a  brief  and  false  confounding  of  prin- 
ciples and  parties.     The   people,  in  all  this,  saw  only  the 
tri-colour  flag;  blinded  by  a  strip  of  silk,  as  a  red  rag  hides  the 
steel  and  the  gore  from  the  poor  maddened  bull  of  the  public 
games. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  went  back  to  the  Palais  Boyal  a 
King.  The  younger  heads  of  the  republican  party, — till  now 
the  most  difficult  to  manage,  separated  from  the  masses  by 
the  course  pursued  by  M.  Lafitte,  abandoned  by  the  liberal 
deputies,  crushed  by  the  desertion  of  Lafayette, — went  that 
night  to  the  office  of  the  National,  and  permitted  M.  Thiers  to 
introduce  them  to  the  Prince.  The  interview  had  no  other 
results  than  to  colour  this  compelled  submission  with  a  show 
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of  ooDsdeoitioiu  hesitatioa,  and  witk  diaeontoBt  It  va^fiiA  bt 
said,  that  they  only  sought  a  pratast  to  ba  deoeiwed.  Thasa 
brave  yoong  men, — weak  in  opiniona,  daring  in  battla^  with- 
out any  definite  porpoae,  although  datennined  enough  in  thair 
wish  to  eatabUah  a  Tague  democfacy,— Godefimy  Cataignaei 
Bastide,  Guinard,  BoinTilliers,  Thonaa,  GheTallon»  and  the  ni^ 
merous  adherents  of  repuMicaniam  in  1880,  took,  upon  Uiia 
occasion,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  the  attkoda 
of  conquerors,  whilst  they  played  the  part  of  the  vanquished* 
By  the  manly  eneigy  of  their  language,  they  had  aome  oempen- 
sation  for  the  defeat  of  their  theory.  They  insisled'upon  some 
Tain  conditions,  to  give  oredit  to,  rather  than  aecara,  their 
surrender.  Men  were  deceiYed  by  what  pasaed.  It  turned  e«t 
that,  among  those  who  had  undermined  the  throne  in  the  nasM 
of  a  republic,  there  were  many  eonqnrators,  but  Ibw  rspub' 
licans.  The  confused  programme  of  this  usurpation,  which  an 
intrigue  brought  about  between  the  monarchical  and  the  repub' 
lican  principle,  constituted  a  throne  aunounded  by  republicaa 
forms.  **Thi8  is  the  bsit  ofr$pMie^'*  cried  M.  Odilon Baixol, 
when  pointing  the  new  King  out  to  the  people. 

IX. 

All  that  remained  now  waa  to  proclaim  him  king.  Hie 
Chamber  was  quite  ready :  thedeputiea  only  required  ^at  there 
should  be  a  decent  shpw  of  deliberation  in  order  to  aatiafy  the 
people,  and  the  Duke  wiahed  to  place  as*  ranch  as  possible  in 
the  shade  hia  ingratitude  towarda  hia  soTereign  and  hia  own 
relative.  He  wiahed  to  confound  to  the  last  moment,  in  his 
own  person,  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom  which 
he  held  torn  the  Chamber,  and  the  same  title  which  he  held 
from  the  King,  leaving  to  erenta,  which  grew  stronger  eveiy 
hour,  to  force  upon  him  the  crime  or  the  misfortune  of  an 
usurpation.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  these  gradual 
approaches  to  the  throne,  during  the  five  days  which  preceded 
the  election  of  one  who  had  no  tiUe,  by  a  parliamant  whioh  had 
no  mission,  to  a  royalty  which  had  no  i^ts.  Theae  dalaila 
bekttg  to  the  hiatccy  of  the  Qrleana  monavdqr  nUibar  than  to  f 
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histOTf  of  the  Bestoratioii.  Thej  are  more  soiled  by  their 
oatme  to  the  pen  of  a  Cardinal  de  Retz  than  to  a  Tacitus,  and 
descend  firom  tragedy  to  the  upper  comedy  of  intrigae.  The 
diamaconcladed  quite  behind  the  scenes,  and  thither  we  shall  not 
IbUow  it.  '  The  Empire  was  not  bought  exactly  as  it  was  in 
Borne,  but  gratifieaiiens,  as  is  very  well  known,  silenced  the 
scruples  of  some  orators  who  were  not  backward  in  receirii^ 
the  bribes.  We  will  cite  only  two  examples,  which  attest  how 
the  conscience  of  the  usurper  imposed  hesitation  upon  hit 
ambition  up  to  the  last  moment 

Ha  had  accepted  his  ministers  from  the  municipal  com- 
mission at  the  H6tel  de  Yilie.     Dapont  de  TEure  represented 
the  incorruptible  integrity  of  the  citizen  inclined  to  republic- 
anism, but  whose  patriotic  spirit  accepted  a  limited  monarchy. 
Baron  Louis  represented  the  hidden  influence  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, which  some  republican  shame  prevented  him  from  showing 
at  first;  Gerard  was  the  Bonapartist.  merging  into  the  Orleans 
faction;  Higny  represented  the  naval  glory  of  Navarino,   so 
flattering    to    the  French  nation ;   Bignon   represented    the 
bitter  rancour  of  the  country  at  the  humiliation  imposed  on  it 
in  1815;  Guizot  represented  the  historical  theories  of  the  usur- 
pation of  1688  in  England,  which  example,  being  regarded  as 
legal  there,  legitimatised  the  French  usurpation  of  1830.     He 
was  not  long  before  he  called  into  his  ministry  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  who  represented  the  revolutionary  aristocracy,  which 
raised  itself,  as  on  its  own  throne,  through  its  popularity ;  and 
M.  Lafitte,  personifying  the  bourgeoisie  triumphing  over  the 
humbled  aristocracy.     He  tried  to  tempt  B^ranger,  the  idol  of 
the  masses.      Beranger,  whose   sagacious   and  philosophical 
genius  always  refused  his  name  to  public  affairs,  even  when  im- 
parting his  spirit  to  them,  declined  political  honour  in  order 
to  preserve  independence  in  his  opinions. 

X. 

Charles  X.  was  informed  by  the  emissaries  of  the  court  who 
came  from  Paris,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance there,  and,  confident  in  the  fidelity  of  tlus  prince,  to 
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whom  he  had  given  titles,  riches,  and  his  friendship,  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  an  ordinance,  by  which  he  was  made  his  lieutenant- 
general.  This  imposed  upon  him  a  bond  of  fidelity  to  Charles, 
as  much  as  it  conferred  immense  power  upon  himself.  The 
Prince  was  embarrassed  and  touched.  His  heart  counselled 
him  to  accept  this  pledge  of  confidence,  and,  in  responding  to 
it,  to  save  the  King,  the  infEmt  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  and 
the  sacred  principle  of  hereditary  right,  which  was  his  sole  title 
to  the  erring  choice  of  the  people.  Many  circumstances  per- 
plexed him.  His  usually  clear  perception  in  political  affairs 
was  perverted  perhaps  by  the  temptation  of  a  throne,  which  for 
sixty  years  had  beset  the  House  of  Orleans.  He  well  knew 
the  precario\i8  weakness  of  regencies.  As  a  prince  he  might 
reasonably  dread  the  consequences  of  giving  an  hour's  scope  to 
the  threatened  republic.  It  was  right  to  hesitate  at  being  a 
party  to  the  ruin  of  his  country  by  a  misdirected  virtuous  senti- 
ment, when  it  might  be  saved  by  the  unwilling  ambition  of  a 
stoic,  who,  like  Brutus,  could  sacrifice,  not  the  life,  but  the 
hgbts  of  his  royal  benefactor.  He  was  bewildered  by  these 
thoughts;  and  he  struck  his  clenched  hands  in  the  intense 
agitation  of  the  conflict,  on  his  forehead.  But  delay  was  im- 
possible. The  hour  and  the  messenger  could  not  wait.  To 
be  silent  at  this  despairing  appeal  of  the  King,  would  have  been 
the  last  of  insults.  His  most  intimate  adviser  was  present  in  this 
extremity.  All  concealment  was  over  there.  To  accept  the 
royal  commission  would  be  to  refuse  that  of  the  people. 
M.  Dupin, — a  man  at  once  supple  and  hard,  equally  ready  to  be 
reconciled  to  a  political  opponent,  as  to  be  revenged  of  a 
political  defeat,  one  who»  low-bom  himself,  was  eager  to  have 
the  people  at  his  feet  disarmed — the  Duke  s  legal  counsellor, 
was  eager  to  see  him  crowned.  M.  Dupin  was  directed  to 
write  the  answer  of  him  who  was  chosen  by  the  revolutionists 
as  their  chief  to  the  King's  offer ;  that  reply  broke  off  all  terms 
with  Charles  X.  It  was  respectful,  but  cold  and  cruel  as  the 
adverse  decree  of  destiny.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  read  the  paper, 
he  seemed  to  approve  of  it ;  but  pretending  that  his  wife  ought 
to  be  consulted  before  it  should  be  despatched,  he  went  into 
another  apartment  of  the  Palace,  seoretly  auppresaed  that  letter. 
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and  wrote  another  with  his  own  hand  that  was  more  reafMO^ 
ful,  and  less  decisive.  He  returned  to  the  assembled  mimetefs 
with  the  substitnted  document  in  the  envelope,  which  he  then 
sealed  in  their  presence,  and  sent  it  off  to  St.  Cloud. 

The  trick  was  more  honouiaUe  to  his  fidelings  than  to  hie 
frankness.  ^-It  kept  alive,  too,  the  Eing*s  confideiice  in  his 
Lieutenant-General  a  few  days  longer.  It  promoted  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles,  bj  the  hope,  thus  encouraged,thiit  a  regenejr 
would  be  established  in  &Tonr  of  his  grandson. 

XI. 

Another  anecdote,  revealed  by  M.  de  Chateaubiiaiid,  after 
his  death,  seems  to  prove  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  did  not*  in 
his  perplexities,  find  in  the  members  of  his  iamilj,  as  was 
naturally  coi\jectured,  that  truth  of  sentiment  generally  placed 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  women,  to  stop  the  commissiim  eC 
crime  by  those  they  love. 

We  will  let  the  great  writer,  whose  style  belongs  to  history 
quite  as  much  as  his  narrative,  speak  for  himself. 

•*  I  was  very  much  astonished,  when  I  found  myself  sought 
out  by  the  new  King.  Charles  X.  had  despised  my  services  ; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  an  effort  to  gain  them.  First,  M . 
Arago  spoke  to  me,  with  dignity  and  earnestness,  on  the 
part  of  Madame  Adelaide ;  then  the  Count  Anatole  de  Mon> 
tesquiou  called  one  morning  on  M.  B^camier,  and  met  me 
there.  He  said  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans  would 
be  delighted  to  see  me  if  I  would  go  to  the  Palais  Royal. 
The  declaration,  which  was  to  change  the  oflSce  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  into  royalty,  was  then  under  con- 
sideration. Perhaps,  before  I  stated  my  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thought  it  advisable  to  try  and 
weaken  my  opposition.  He  might  also  have  thought  that  I 
considered  myself  released  by  the  flight  of  the  three  kings. 

**  The  advances  of  M.  de  Montesquieu  surprised  me.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  repulse  them ;  for,  without  flattering  myself 
with  a  certainty  of  success,  I  thought  I  could  cause  some  useful 
truths  to  be  listened  to.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  with  him. 
Being  admitted  by  the  entrance  which  opens  upon  the  Rue  de 
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Valois,  I  found  the  DodieM  of  Orleans  and  Madame  Adelaide 
in  their  sddall  apartments.  I  bad  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  them  before.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  made  me 
sit  by  her,  and  said  to  me  at  once :  '  Ah !  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
we  are  sorely  perplexed,  and  most  miserable.  If  parties 
would  unite,  all  might  be  saved.  What  do  you  think  of  all 
these  matters?' 

•«« Madame,'  I  answered,  'nothing  is  easier.  Charles  X. 
and  the  Dauphin  have  abdicated;  fienxy  is  now  King,  his 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
kingdom ;  let  him  be  Regent  during  the  minori^  of  Heniy  Y., 
and  all  will  be  settled.' 

** '  But,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  people  are  very  much 
agitated,  we  shall  fall  into  anarchy.' 

••  •  Madame,  may  I  venture  to  ask  what  are  the  intentions 
of  his  Highness  the  Duke?  Will  he  accept  the  crown  if 
offered  to  him  T 

**  The  two  Princesses  hesitated  to  reply.  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  answered,  after  a  moment's  silence— 

'* '  Reflect,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  upon  the  calamities  which 
may  befall  us;  all  honest  men  should  combine  to  save  us  from 
a  republic.  At  Rome,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  you  might  render 
such  great  serrioes.  or  evMi  if  you  will  not  again  leave  France.' — 
** '  Your  Highness  knows  well  my  devotion  to  the  young 
King,  and  to  his  mother.' 

«« *  Ah  I  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  yon  have  been  treated  so  well 
by  them  I* 

*' '  Your  Royal  Highness  would  not  have  me  belie  my  whole 
life.' 

" '  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  you  do  not  know  my  niece :  she 
is  so  giddy !  Poor  Caroline !  I  will  send  for«his  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  he  will  persuade  you  better  than  I  can.' 

"  The  Princess  gave  her  orders,  and  Louis  Philippe  came 
in  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  He  was  ill-dressed,  and  locked  very  much  harrassed.  I 
rose,  and  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  addressing 
me,  said; 

***The  Duchess  of  Orleans  has  told  you  how  wretched  we 
ani'    Aad  iMWiitairiy  ki  rafarted  ton*  mnm  q%qi^  ^k* 
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happiness  he  eiy  ojed  in  the  counUy ;  upon  the  life  so  tranquil 
and  80  conformable  to  his  tastes,  amongst  his  children.  I 
seized  the  moment  of  a  pause,  between  two  stanzas,  to  speak, 
respectfully,  in  my  turn,  and  to  repeat  nearly  the  same  fvorda 
I  had  addressed  to  the  Princesses. 

'* '  Ah !  *  he  exclaimed,  *  that  is  my  wish !  How  I  should 
delight  in  being  the  guardian  and  the  support  of  that  child  !  I 
think  with  you,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  that  to  take  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux  would  be  the  best  thing  *to  be  done.  I  only  fear 
that  events  are  stronger  than  we.' 

"  *  Stronger  than  we  are,  your  Highness  ?  Are  you  not  in- 
vested with  all  the  powers  of  the  state  ?  Let  us  join  Henir 
v.,  invite  the  Chambers  and  the  army  to  come  to  you,  without 
the  walls  of  Paris.  Upon  the  first  rumour  of  your  departure, 
all  this  excitement  will  disappear,  and  a  shelter  will  be  sought 
under  your  enlightened  and  protecting  power.' 

**  Whilst  I  was  speaking,  I  looked  steadily  at  the  Duke. 
My  advice  disturbed  him  greatly,  and  I  read  upon  his  hrow  the 
desire  to  be  King. 

'*  *  M.  de  Chateaubriand,*  he  said,  without  looking  at  me, 
'  the  thing  is  more  difficult  than  you  think ;  matters  are  not 
80  easily  settled ;  you  do  not  know  what  a  precipice  we  stand 
on.  A  furious  band  of  men  may  march  against  the  Chambers, 
and  commit  the  worst  excesses ;  we  have  nothing  yet  to  de- 
fend ourselves  with.* 

**  This  remark,  which  had  escaped  him  unawares,  pleased 
me.     It  admitted  of  an  irresistible  answer, 

**  •  I  understand  this  difficulty,  your  Highness ;  but  it  may 
be  easily  removed.     If  you  do  not  think  you  can  join  Henry, 
as  I  was  proposing  just  now,  you  can  take  another  course.    The 
Chambers  are  about  to  open ;  whatever-  may  be  the  first  pro- 
position   made    by   the    deputies,    declare    that   the   present 
Chamber  has  not  the  necessary  powers, — which  is  quite  true, — 
to  settle  the  form  of  government ;  say  that  France  must  be 
consulted,  and  that  a  new  Assembly  must  be  elected,  with 
special  powers  to  decide  so  serious  a  question.     Your  Roval 
Highness  will  thus  place  yourself  in  the  most  popular  position. 
The  republican  party,  which  is  now  a  source  of  danger   to 
you,  will  laud  you  to  the  skies.     During  the  two  months  that 
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will  pass,  until  the  meeting  of  the  new  legislature,  you  will 
organise  the  National  Guard ;  all  your  friends,  and  the  friends 
of  the  young  King,  will  work  with  you  in  the  provinces.  Let 
the  deputies  then  come ;  let  the  cause  that  I  defend  her  pub- 
licly pleaded  for  at  the  tribune.  This  cause,  fayoured  secretly 
by  you,  will  obtain  an  immense  mcyority  of  votes.  The 
moment  of  anarchy  being  passed,  you  will  have  nothing  more 
to  fear  from  the  violence  of  the  republicans.  I  do  not  even 
see  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
General  La&yette  and  M.  Lafitte.  What  a  noble  part  your 
highness  will  play  here !  You  will  reign  fifteen  years  in  the 
name  of  your  ward ;  in  fifteen  years,  the  age  for  repose  vrill 
await  us  all ;  you  will  have  the  glory,  unexampled  in  history, 
to  have  been  able  to  mount  the  throne,  and  to  have  left  it  to 
the  legitimate  heir.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  have  brought  up 
this  child  in  the  enlightened  opinions  of  the  age,  and  you  will 
have  rendered  him  capable  of  reigning  over  France :  one  of 
your  daughters  may,  perhaps,  one  day  wear  the  crown  with  him.* 

*'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  looked  up  vaguely.  '  Excuse  me, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,*  he  said  to  me ;  'to  speak  to  you,  I  left 
a  deputation,  to  which  I  must  now  return.  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  has  told  you  how  delighted  I  should  be  to  do  what 
you  wish ;  but  believe  me,  it  b  I  alone  who  have  any  control 
over  masses  that  threaten  us  all  with  ruin.  If  the  royalist 
party  is  not  massacred,  it  only  owes  life  to  my  efforts.' 

**  *  Tour  Highness,'  I  replied  to  this  unexpected  statement, 
80  little  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  *  I 
have  witnessed  massacres.  Those  who  have  passed  through 
the  revolution  are  hardened.  Old  soldiers  are  not  alarmed  by 
things  which  terrify  recruits.' 

The  Duke  of  Orieans  retired,  and  I  went  to  my  finends. 
•Well?'  they  cried. 

*' '  Well,  he  means  to  be  king.     She  means  to  be  queen !  * 

"•  They  told  you  Bor?' 

*'  *  The  one  spoke  to  me  of  a  shepherd's  life ;  the  other,  of  the 
perils  which  menaced  France,  and  of  the  giddiness  of  poor  Caro- 
Um;  both  of  them  wished  me  to  understand  that  I  could  be  oseful 
to  them,  and  neither  one  nor  the  other  looked  me  in  the  ftoe. 


«« 
«« 
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<«  The  DachetfB  <^  Orleans  sent  for  me  once  more.  The  Duke 
was  not  present  on  this  occasion.  Madame  Adelaide  was  tkete, 
as  before.  The  Dnchess  was  more  explicit  in  regard  to  the 
£ivoari  to  be  oonferred  upon  me  bj  the  Duke.  She  had  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  how  great  an  influence  I  poaseased  orer 
public  opinion ;  what  sacrifices  I  had  made ;  how  mnch  I 
disliked  by  Charles  X.  and  the  ooiut,  notwithstanding  those 
fices.  She  said,  that  if  I  wished  to  be  again  minister  for  fbreigii 
affiiiiB,  the  Duke  would  willingly  give  me  the  post.  I  miglil* 
however,  prefer  to  be  ambassador  to  Eome ;  and  she,  the  TiwfWftiL 
would  be  highly  gratified  that  I  should  go  wfaofe  the  omae  «f 
our  holy  faidi  would  be  so  much  benefitted  by  my  presenoe. 

**  *  Madame,*  I  said,  with  some  animation,  *  I  see  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  is  resolved  upon  his  crown ;  that  he  has 
weighed  its  results ;  and  reflected  upon  the  years  of  troafale  ii4 
danger  before  him.  I  have,  therefore,  no  more  to  saj.  I  am 
not  here  to  show  a  want  of  respect  towards  the  race  of  the 
Bourbons.  I  have  first  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  what  I  owe  to 
the  kindness  intended  to  myself;  and,  layingaside  the  ixwuperable 
objections  to  what  is  proposed  to  me,— objections  soggested  faj 
principle,  and  by  the  events  that  have  happened, — I  beseech 
your  Hojal  Highness  to  let  me  state  my  views,  so  £ar  as  thej 
affect  any  agency  of  mine.' 

'*  *  Your  Royal  Highness  has  condescended  to  speak  of  my 
influence  on  public  opinions.  But  if  that  is  a  real  influenoe, 
it  must  be  founded  on  the  public  esteem  for,  me ;  and  I 
should  forfeit  that  esteem  by  changing  sides.  In  that  case, 
the  Duke  would  gain  in  me  a  miserable  writer  of  bombast,  a 
perjured  advocate,  whom  none  would  attend  to,  a  renegade, 
whom  all  would  justly  insult  instead  of  a  useful  supporter. 
Against  the  few  pages  he  might  clumsily  pen  in  fiavour  of 
Louis  Philippe,  they  would  set  the  volumes  he  had  already  pub- 
lished in  favour  of  the  fSEdlen  family.  Was  it  not  I,  Madame, 
who  wrote  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  Bonaparte  and  the  Bour- 
bons ;  the  articles  on  Ths  Arrival  of  LouU  XVIII,  at  Com- 
piegne ;  The  Beport  on  the  King's  Council  at,  Oksnt  P 
The  History  of  tA^  Life  and  Death  of  the  Duke  de  Berry, 
I  hardly  know  a  single  page  of  mine  in  which  the  names  of 
my  ancient  sovereigns  are  not  in  some  way  mentioned,  ac- 
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companied  by  protestations  of  mj  affeotion  and  fidaHtj ;  a  point 
the  more  striking,  as  your  Royal  Highness  knows  I  have  no  great 
fjEuth  in  kings.  The  very  thought  of  deserting  the  cause 
makes  me  blush,  and  the  very  next  day  of  doing  it  I  should 
drown  myself  in  the  Seine.  I  beseech  your  Royal  Highness  to 
pardon  my  warmth.  I  am  overcome  by  your  kindness.  I 
shall  never  forget  it  But  you  would  not  disgrace  me.  Pity 
me,  Madame,  pity  me ! ' 

'*  I  said  all  this  standing,  and  then  bowed,  and  withdrew. 
She  xpse,  and  leaving  the  room,  said  *  I  do  not  pity  you,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand ;  I  do  not  pity  you ! ' 

'*  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  these  few  words ;  and  particularly 
at  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered." 

ZU. 

This  story,  if  conreet,  anifit  is  difficult  to  believe  thata  pos- 
thumous writer,  with  years  of  premeditation,  would  borrow  the 
sacred  asylum  of  the  grave  to  calumniate  those  who  survire  him ; 
this  story  is  the  best  of  all  commentaries  on  the  moral  state  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  the  nine  days  and  nine  nights  agi- 
tation, during  which  he  vacillated  between  honour  and  the 
throne.  The  minds  of  those  he  depended  upon  gave  way ;  the 
mother  alarmed  for  her  son,  the  sister  for  her  brother,  saw  no 
hope  but  in  an  apparent,  and  compelled  unison  with  the  people. 
The  Prince  himself,  the  soul  of  probity  in  domestic  life,  could 
not  but  eondemn,  beyond  all  men,  political  want  of  principle.  Nor 
was  ambition  his  peculiar  vice.  His  nature  was  rather  conser- 
vative, than  disposed  to  make  conquests.  His  instinets  were 
rather  those  of  the  father  of  a  family,  than  those  of  a 
nsurper.  More  attentive  to  his  interests  than  the  pnmiit  of 
glory,  he  would  probably  have  preferred  a  seoondaiy  station  to 
the  perilous  post  his  party  foiced  upon  him.  During  this  long 
mental  struggle,  he  was  either  the  most  Machiavelian  of  actors, 
or  a  mere  wwk  and  irresolute  man,  reluctantly  accepting  a 
briUiant  station  of  which  patriotism  seemed  to  demand  his 
acceptance.  His  family  was  terrified,  his  party  insisted,  the 
republicans  threatened,  the  people  groaned;  timidity  pointed 
at  anaiehy  ;  the  throne  had  its  seductLcma;  MbaY^oc^Vrwii^A 
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that  the  revolution  would  obey  none  but  an  accomplice.  The 
claims  of  nature  were  powerless  in  his  heart.  That  heart  was 
without  an  element  t)f  enthusiasm ;  it  always  calculated,  and 
felt  little.  This  Prince  ever  yielded  to  political  considerations, 
and  betrayed  all  natural  ties, — the  only  ties  to  which  great 
souls  are  true.  History  will  pity,  while  it  accuses  him.  He 
was  incapable  of  being  an  heroic  criminal,  or  nobly  honest 
This  was  the  fault  of  his  organisation,  not  his  own.  He  was 
an  able  man, — ^not  a  great  one. 

XIII. 

Let  us  return  to  St.  Cloud.     There  the  confusion    of  peo 
pie's  minds  was  breeding  those  domestic  recriminations  which 
are  the  tumult,  the  agony,  and  suicide  of  falling  and   despe- 
rate parties ;   angry  invectives,  midnight  agitation  filled  Uie 
palace  with  sounds  of  voices  and  footsteps,  with  cries,  shouts, 
uproars,  and  tears,  with  all  bat  slaughter.     Marmont,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  had  returned  there,  and  the  ministers  too  ; 
all  of  them  skulking  and  hiding  themselves  in  the  dark  gar 
dens,  or  on  the  palace  roof,  from  the  antipathy  of  the  courtiers. 
The  Duke   d'Angoul^me  had  there  received  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  troops.     That  intrepid  prince,  devoid  of  alj  per- 
sonal ambition  to  the  crown,  wished,  at  any  cost,  to  save  his 
honour,  if  not  to  rescue  the  throne.     Dethronement  had    no 
meaning  for  him  unless  on  the  field  of  battle  and  by  a  cannon- 
ball.     He  intended  to  defend  until  death  the  military  post  of 
St.  Cloud,  to  rally  and  unite  to  this  nucleus  of  the  Guard  and 
the  Line  which  had  left  Paris  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
thirteen  thousand  strong,  the  camps  of  St.  Oraer  and  Nancy, 
amounting  to  25,000  men  more,  to  give  battle  to  the  Parisians 
with  these  38,000  faithful  soldiers,  soon  to  be  strengthened  by 
troops  and  volunteers  from  the  West,  and  supported  by  Bour- 
mont's  army  in  the  South,  which  army  a  favourable  wind  might 
restore  to  France  in  a  few  days.     At  the   head  of  forces  like 
these,  ho  thought  himself  invincible,  and  that  if  he  should 
not  bring  oack  his  father  to  Paris,  he  would  at  least,  his  nephew ; 
he  was  at  that  time  still  uninformed  that  a  few  hours  before 
racuating  Pahs,  Marmont  induced  partly  by  the  entreaties  of 
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M.  Lafitte  and  his  friends,  and  partly  through  his  own  agitation, 
had  begun  a  kind  of  capitulation  with  the  mayors  of  Paris, 
who  had  proposed  and  solicited  an  armistice,  and  that  he  had 
himself  promised  a  suspension  of  hostilities  by  an  untimely 
proclamation,  which  encroached  upon  the  Prince's  rights,  and 
which  suddenly  disarmed  the  crown.  This  proclamation  and 
suspension  were  for  the  soldiers  a  confession  of  defeat  and  a 
discouragement,  whilst  the  people  would  hail  them  as  a  pledge 
of  victory  and  an  incitement  to  bolder  achievements.  As  soon 
as  General  Talon,  indignant  and  abashed  at  such  irresolution, 
brought  with  him  from  Paris  this  proclamation,  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Duke  d*Angouleme,  he  conceived  it  to  be  the 
manifest  proof  of  cowardice  or  treason,  of  which  there  was 
already  a  rumour  against  the  marshal.  He  sent  for  Marmont 
into  his  cabinet  to  inquire  of  him  the  purport  of  this  inexplic- 
able deed.  Marmont  came  in.  "  So  it  was  you,  then,"  ex 
claimed  the  Duke  d*AngoulSme,  when  he  perceived  him ;  and 
going  up  to  him,  with  the  proclamation  furiously  crumpled  in 
his  hand ;  '*  So,  it  was  you  who  signed  the  disarming  of  the 
royal  troops  in  the  presence  of  the  rebels  ?  You  have  sworn, 
then,  to  betray  us  also.'*  At  the  word  treason,  more  deadly  than 
steel  to  a  soldier's  heart,  Marmont  grew  pale  with  anger,  and 
put  his  hand  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  as  if  to  vindicate  the 
honour  which  a  prince  cannot  wrest  from  a  soldier,  unless  with 
life.  The  Duke  d^AngoulSme  suspecting  violence  and  out- 
rage, rushed  upon  the  marshal,  snatched  his  sword  out  of  his 
hand,  cut  himself  with  the  blade,  which  was  stained  with  his 
blood,  and  called  out  for  his  guards,  who,  on  hearing  his  cries, 
arrested  the  defenceless  marshal,  and  conducted  him  to  nis  cham- 
ber as  a  prisoner.  The  Prince,  woimded  and  ashamed^  sank  into 
a  chair,  deploring  his  fury  and  his  misfortune.  '  The  sight  of 
the  marshal  arrested  and  disarmed,  escorted  by  a  party  of  body 
guards  through  the  halls  of  the  palace,  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions the  tragic  visions  of  treason  and  slaughter. 

The  King  having  heard  what  had  passed,  sent  for  his  son. 
When  he  had  learned  from  him  the  account  of  his  rash  b^ 
haviour,  he  formed  a  more  rational  and  equitable  judgment  of 
the  general  than  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  had  shown.  He 
released  the  marshal,  and,  having  loaded  bax^  iins^  %^^«ai^»» 
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and  foothing  excuses,  coloured  him  to  forgiye  his  erring  and 
repentant  son.  Marmont,  softened  bj  the  old  man*8  grief, 
consented  both  to  offer  and  receive  amends  from  the  Prince ; 
but,  resentment  still  larking  in  his  heart,  for  the  base  suspacioii 
which  had  branded  it,  he  bowed  to  him,  on  receiving  hisapologj, 
declining  to  touch  the  hand  by  which  he  had  been  diaaimed. 

Shortly  after  this  incident  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  staitied 
from  her  sleep  by  the  gloomy  tidings  brought  to  her  from  Paris, 
left  her  bed  half-dressed,  and  having  once  more  awakened  the 
Duke  d*Angouldme  by  her  outcries,  upbraided  him  with  pro- 
voking the  people  to  attack  the  palace  by  his  useless  courage  ; 
and  implored  him  with  her  tears,  and  for  the  safety  of  her  aon, 
to  rescue  the  King  and  the  royal  family  by  falling  back  with 
his  troops,  and  hurrying  the  court  away  from  the  capital.  The 
Prince,  touched,  but  not  convinced,  went  on  his  part  to  ronse  hia 
father,  and  urged  him  to  set  out  in  the  dark,  suggesting  the  nyyal 
palace  of  Trianon  as  a  temporary  abode ;  and,  baring  secured 
the  King's  safety  and  likewise  that  of  the  court  by  a  column  of 
body  guards,  prepared  himself  to  fight  at  day-break  at  St. 
Cloud  and  Sevres,  for  the  honour  and  defence  of  Trianon. 

It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the  King  left  the 
palace  of  his  fathers  as  a  fugitive.  He  had  received  no  news 
of  the  Duke  de  Mortemart  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  silent 
absence  disclosed  to  him  the  fruitlessness  of  his  concessions, 
and  the  demolition  of  his  last  hopes.  He  sent  word  to  M.  de 
Polignao  and  his  colleagues,  that  he  gave  himself  up  once  more 
to  their  counsels,  and  carried  them  off  to  Trianon  in  his  suite ; 
a  posthumous  government,  adopted  by  temerity,  abandoned  by 
repentance,  recalled  by  despair,  and  which  ofiered  no  escape 
to  its  members  save  in  devotion  until  death  to  the  King, 

XIV. 

Scarcely  had  the  King  alighted  from  his  carriage  at  Trianon, 
— that  palace,  the  seat  of  the  most  joyous  recollections  of  his 
youth,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  Marie  Antoinette, — ^before  he 
summoned  M.  de  Polignac,  and  his  late  ministers,  to  a  cabinet 
council.  The  ministers,  resuming  their  influence,  in  conse- 
gueoce  of  the  abortive  conoessions  which  left  the  King  no 
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alternative  but  conflict,  urged  the  monarch  to  become,  at  last, 
the  first  soldier  in  his  kingdom.  To  call  about  him  the  troops 
distant  from  the  capital, — to  surround  his  person  with  his  body- 
guard,— to  take  horse,  to  review  the  regiments  still  animated 
by  his  presence,  and  the  imminence  of  his  danger, — to  oppose 
an  unmoveable  phalanx  of  faithful  and  warlike  soldiers  to  the 
disorderiy  attacks  of  the  people, — to  crush  the  riot  in  open 
country, — ^to  win  back  the  drooping  prestige  of  the  sceptre  by 
a  victory, — to  await  reinforcements  from  Normandy,  from  St. 
Omer,  from  Nancy,  from  Algiers,  from  La  Vendee, — to  draw 
up  the  army  of  the  monarchy  in  front  of  the  city  of  revolution, 
and  reconquer  with  the  sword  the  right  to  consolidate  a  throne 
ondermined  by  the  charter:  such  was  the  unanimous  advice 
of  the  ministers,  and  the  opinion  of  the  King  himself.  A  oooi* 
men  cause  and  a  common  danger  had  revived  a  common 
oourage.  Nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  but  to  execute 
this  plan,  the  only  rational  plan  conceived  by  this  ministiy 
•ince  its  formation. 

Meanwhile  the  ministers  were  surprised  to  see  their  master^ 
instead  of  ordering  out  his  horses  and  collecting  the  regiments 
of  his  escort,  to  hold  the  intended  review  and  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  this  militaiy  plkn,  squander  his  hours  in  emptj 
conversations,  and  linger  over  a  disaster  which  had  ceased  to 
temporise.  The  King  appeared  more  attentive  to  things  with 
out  than  to  things  within;  and  to  expect  from  minute  to 
minute  some  message  which  still  tarried,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  which  he  was  loth  to  act  This  message  came  at  last;  it 
was  from  the  Duke  d^AngoulAme.  It  was  communicated  in  a 
whisper  to  the  King.  The  ministers  did  not  hear  it  But 
scarcely  had  it  reached  the  King  before  he  suddenly  broke  up 
the  council  and  dismissed  it  An  inexplicable  coldness  in  his 
countenance  and  tone  of  voice  gave  M.  de  Polignac  and  his 
colleagues  to  understand  that,  once  more,  the  king's  resolution 
had  given  way;  that  his  safety  now  depended  entirely  on 
them,  and  that  their  presence,  so  recently  invoked,  had  become 
a  cause  of  embarimssment  and  unpopularity  to  their  master. 
Thej  withdrew,  as  they  had  done  at  St  Cloud,  to  the  most 
peorat  apartments  in  the  palace. 
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XV. 

The  message,  which  had  just  oyercome  the  Kmg*8  resdlii- 
tiona,  without  their  knowing  why,  was,  as  we  said,  from  the 
Duke  d'Angouldme.  That  Prince  had  remained  at  St.  Cloud, 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  father  and  to  give  battle.  No 
sooner  was  the  king  safe,  than  the  Duke  got  on  horseback, 
rode  through  the  regiments  bivouacked  in  the  park,  incited 
them  by  the  example  of  his  fidelity,  and  heard  them  re- 
spond to  his  own  cordial  desire.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
columns  of  the  people  who  were  seen  from  the  heights  of  St. 
Cloud,  advancing  in  tumultuous  bands  in  the  flat  grounds  about 
Paris,  to  cross  the  Seine  at  Sevres,  were  driven  back  and  i«- 
strained  like  an  impotent  foam  beyond  the  stream.  He 
galloped  up  in  -  person,  with  careless  indifference,  in  front  of 
these  unskilled  troops,  through  the  avenue  to  Sevres,  and  as 
far  as  the  bridge  of  that  village,  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  the 
line  and  some  artillery. 

On  coming  up  to  the  bridge,  he  sent  orders  to  the  battalion 
to  rush  upon  these  masses  by  whom  they  were  insulted,  and 
fired  at  from  bank  to  bank.     The   oflBcer  commanding  this 
battalion,  whose  name  was  Quartery,  and  his  soldiers  as  well, 
heard  the  order  in  silence,  and  did  not  stir.     Irritated  at  this 
desertion  under  fire,  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  springs  forward 
alone,  followed  by  the  Duke  de  Guiche, — appeals  to  the  soldiers, 
— exposes  himself,  like  a  target,  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge  to 
the  musket  balls  directed  at  him,  and  makes  French  soldiers 
blush  thus  to  abandon  their  general  and  their  prince,  without 
being  able  to  induce  them  to  fight.     The  oflScers  bear  him 
back  in  an  agony  of  rage  to  the  Place  de  Sevres,  facing  the 
bridge.     There    he   orders  the  troops  of  the  line,  who  had 
broken  their  ranks,  to  draw  themselves  up  in  order  of  battle 
against  the  park  railing,  and  addressing  them  in  a  voice  in 
which  command,  honor,  and  reproach  were  mixed  together ; — 
*•  To  your  ranks,  and  present  arms!*'  cried  he  ;  "  and  since  you 
mean    to  desert  me  desert  mo  at  least  with  the  dignified 
bearing  of  French  soldiers;   and  though  you  do  not  respect 
your  Prince,  respect  yourselves!" 
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At  this^  the  battalions  of  the  line,  from  a  lingering  sense  of 
habit  and  decorum,  even  in  desertion,  obeyed,  but  nothing  could 
provoke  thorn  to  turn  their  arms  upon  the  people.  The  skir- 
mishers from  Paris  passed  the  bridge  of  Sevres  unmolested, 
fraternized  with  the  soldiei^,  fired  upon  the  Prince's  escort,  and, 
being  masters  of  the  Seine,  were  enabled  to  advance  rapidly  upon 
Versailles  and  Trianon.  It  was  this  information  which  had 
suddenly  caused  the  change  in  the  King's  manner,  and  con- 
vinced  him  that  tardy  exertions  are  as  useless  as  tardy  repen 
tance ;  and  that  being  driven  for  the  future  to  seek  refuge  in 
provinces  in  a  state  of  partial  insurrection,  the  presence  and 
the  names  of  his  ministers,  repudiated  by  his  very  army,  would 
spread  disaffection  and  desertion  around  him.  He  chaiiged 
M.  Capelle,  his  most  trusty  confidant,  to  explain  to  them, 
without  ofience,  that  their  assiduous  attendance  only  sowed 
suspicion  and  peril  over  his  fortunes,  and  to  offer  them  every 
means  of  providing  for  their  personal  security. 

Whilst  the  King,  thankful  but  coerced  by  the  clamour 
within  his  own  palace,  thus  endeavoured  to  effect  the  de- 
parture of  his  council,  the  ministers,  assembled  among  them- 
selves, still  consulted  together  about  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  fragments  of  his  crown.  M.  Guemon  de 
Ranville,  who  had  always  inclined  to  constitutional  measures 
and  an  appeal  to  the  country,  proposed  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
government  to  Tours,  there  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers, 
to  shelter  the  royal  family  behind  the  Loire,  in  the  midst  of 
the  army  and  the  national  representatives,  with  the  adjacent 
and  faithful  provinces  of  the  West  to  back  them,  and  there 
taking  their  stand  beneath  the  sword  and  the  charter,  to  nego 
date  with  public  opinion. 

Some  days  earlier,  this  resolve  might  have  been  their 
salvation,  it  was  now  only  a  regret  The  whole  kingdom  had 
felt  the  shock  g^ven  at  Paris,  and  yielded  to  its  agitation. 
France,  wounded  alike  in  the  most  sensitive  points  of  her 
dignity  and  liberty  by  the  ordinances,  had  experienced  every- 
where the  same  disturbances.  Already  not  a  town  remained 
to  afford  an  asylum  to  this  absoluto  monarchy  in  its  rout,  nor 
WB  there  any  road  by  which  to  fly,  unless  one  could  be  opened 
by  €mc6  of  •mm* 
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It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  last  forlorn  council,  that  M. 
Oapelle  communicated  to  his  colleagues  the  painful  message 
he  had  been  charged  with  by  his  unhappy  master,  and  that  he 
<^ered  them  the  necessary  means  and  passports  for  their 
departure.  Prince  Polignac,  dearer  and  more  closely  attached 
to  the  King  than  the  rest,  had  already  bidden  him  adieu,  and 
taken  an  affecting  leave  of  him ;  he  ^as  vamshing  from  court 
in  that  very  palace  of  Trianon,  wherein  the  partiality  of  Marie 
Antoinette  to  his  mother  had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  that 
Queen.  In  these  same  gardens  it  was  that  these  two  womeD. 
had  torn  themselves,  in  tears,  out  of  each  other^s  armav  And 
that  the  Queen  had  been  obliged,  through  dread  of  the  people* 
to  socrifice  her  friend  and  dismiss  her.  M.  de  Polignac  still 
thought,  at  that  moment,  that  Charles  X.  was  going  to  follow 
the  advice  oi  M.  Guemon  de  Ranville.  He  addressed  his 
colleagues  as  they  descended  the  castle  steps  to  enter  unnoticed 
the  carriage  belonging  to  the  King's  chaplains.  **  So  then,** 
said  he  in  an  undertone  to  M.  de  Ranville,  **  your  advice  has 
been  prefeired,  and  we  are  going  to  Tours."  And  then  he 
hurried  away. 

One  or  two  officers  of  the  royal  guard  having  caught  sight 
of  the  ministers  as  they  were  taking  their  places  amidst  the 
court  luggage,  drove  tliem  back  without  mercy,  telling  them 
that  their  presence  compromised  even  the  King's  safety.  He- 
pulsed  from  both  camps,  they  were  already  made  to  expiato 
their  rashness  by  the  taimts  and  revilings  of  those  whom  they 
had  intended  to  serve. 

XVI 

The  Duke  d'AngoulSme,  on  his  arrival  at  Trianon,  had 
urged  his  father  to  depart.  The  monarch  tore  himself  from  that 
abode  which  had  been  to  him  but  a  morning  halt.  Attended 
by  his  body-guards  and  the  regiments  of  the  guard,  he  took 
the  road  to  Bambouillet,  through  the  woods.  The  iusurrection  at 
Versailles  would  not  permit  him  even  to  revisit  the  palace  of 
his  fathers.  He  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  his  son. 
A  sullen  silence  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  body-guards  and 
the  regiments  of  the  guard  which  opened  and  closed  this  sad 
procession.     On  passing  by  Saint  Cyr,  the  military  schcol 
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his  yoong  nobility,  military  honour  and  a  touching  compassion  for 
this  disaster  of  their  sovereign,  rent  from  these  young  soldiers  a 
shout  of  "Long  live  the  King  !'*  to  soothe  the  monarch's  heart. 

They  reached  the  castle  of  Rambouillet  at  night,  and  the 
army  bivouacked  in  the  park.  The  King  was  convinced  this 
castle  would  prove  the  last  limit  of  his  flight,  and  that  here  he 
was  to  receive,  next  day,  the  terms  of  reconcilement  obtained 
for  him  by  the  prudent  fidelity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Here 
he  was  waited  upon  with  all  the  sumptuousness  and  customary 
etiquette  of  that  royal  residence,  which  his  passion  for  the  chase 
had  endeared  to  him.  Surrounded  by  twelve  thousand  troops 
of  his  guard,  attached  to  him  like  a  militaiy  family,  and  com 
manded  by  his  son,  he  might  hope  to  defy  within  it  £or  a  long 
period  the  empty  threats  of  a  rebellious  people,  who  had 
neither  discipline,  arms,  nor  artillery.  Other  regiments  of 
the  guard,  recalled  from  Kouen,  were  hastening  to  him.  He 
would  be  able  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure,  and  either  settle  or 
dictate  terms.  The  night  was  one  of  sorrow,  but  hope  was  still 
alive.  He  slept  undisturbed  until  the  reports  of  his  officers' 
guns  were  heard  in  the  forests,  as  they  took  aim  at  the  bucks 
and  roebucks  to  provision  their  troops. 

At  daybreak  a  tnivelling  carnage,  with  no  servants  behind 
it  and  without  escort,  stopped  at  the  iron  gates  of  the  park. 
The  astonished  guards  saw  within  it  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.,  so  dear  to  their  memory,  and  so  ardently  beloved. 
They  hailed  hor  with  acclamations,  which  served  to  redeem 
the  mournful  insults  and  sorrows  of  this  event  The  Duchess 
d*Angoultme  was  attended  by  only  one  brave  officer  of  her 
court.  Count  de  Faucigny  Lucinge,  who  had  dressed  himself 
in  plain  clothes  to  preserve  the  Princess's  incognita  along  a 
road  lined  with  the  disaffected.  The  Duchess  d'Angoul^me, 
who  had  been  removed  from  Paris,  through  the  King's  a£fect 
tionate  anxiety,  during  the*coup  d'etat,  had  left  the  baths  of 
Vichy,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  promulgated  ordinances. 
As  she  passed  through  Mjicou,  she  received  the  first  confi- 
dential intelligence  through  the  Count  de  Puymaigre,  prefect 
of  the  Sa6ne  and  Loire,  at  whose  house  she  had  alighted. 
She  heard  at  the  same  time,  not  the  insurrection,  but  the  fint 
0lNi}lit]Qii9  of  Paris.    Anxious,  di^f^M,  and  do^RtMatiV  i»srs&%^ 

4t 
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the  night,  the  crowd,  as  jet  not  suspecting  the  events  in  the 
capital,  took  offence  at  that  cold  aspect  and  dry  speech  which 
seemed  but  a  poor  return  to  their  own  homage.     Thej  attri 
buted  to  womanly  resentment,  and  to  inexorable  memory,  that 
look  which  was  but  the  presentiment  of  a  second  catastrophe. 

The  following  day  she  set  out  for  Dijon.  The  revolt  of 
the  capital  was  already  known  there.  The  princess,  determined 
to  brave  the  adverse  feelings  of  the  town,  went  that  evening 
to  the  theatre.  Public  opinion  ascribed  to  her  the  spirit  at 
least  of  the  coup  d*itat,  if  not  the  language.  Cries  of :  **FtM 
la  Charte  !  abas  U$  ministres  /"  (The  charter  for  ever !  down 
with  the  ministers) ;  looks  and  gestures  of  de6ance,  tumnltaous 
excitement  assailed  the  princess  as  she  appeared  in  her  box. 
The  anger  of  the  people  rose  up  to  her  as  it  chafed,  she 
left  the  house  with  difficulty,  tears  of  indignation  standing  in 
her  eyes.  The  people,  who  hardly  know  how  to  assert  them 
selves  vnthout  insulting  what  they  demolish,  forgot  her  sex, 
her  rank,  her  virtues,  her  sufferings,  to  take  vengeance  on  he 
supposed  complicity.  During  the  night  their  clamorous  menaces 
shook  the  hotel  in  which  she  slept 

She  set  out  before  the  daisTi,  and  dun ng  her  progress  felt 
the  rebound  of  every  tumult  in  Paris.      The  perils   of  he 
family  precipitated  her  course.     Her  spirit,  as  it  had  done  at 
Bordeaux,    defied  those    flushed  aspects,  those  murmurings, 
those  swords,  and  those  shots. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Joigny,  the  young  Dukeof  Chartres. 
the  Duke  of  Orleans'  eldest  son,  who  commanded  a  regiment 
of  Chasseurs,  moved  by  the  ties  of  blood,  by  his  age  and  sym- 
pathy, rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  bedewed  her  hands 
with  teore,  and  offered  his  regiment  as  an  escort  to  protect  her. 
She  had  watched  over  this  young  jirince  in  his  childhood 
she  was  attached  to  him,  and  his  fidelity  moved  her ;  but 
knowing  that  the  King  had  already  quitted  Paris,  she  preferred 
proceeding  privately  to  join  him  by  avoiding  the  capital.  Dis- 
missing her  carriage  and  attendants,  she  entered  a  plain  coach 
attired  in  a  simple  dress,  and  learning  from  stage  to  stage,  through 
public  rumour,  the  King's  disasters,  more  bitter  to  her  than 
her  own  loss  of  a  crown,  she  reached  Rambouillet. 

Charles  X.,  having  learnt  from  the  shouts  of  his  guards 
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that  his  beloved  niece  had  arrived,  hastened  towards  her  with 
opeu  arms,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  shame  upon  his  brow : 
**  Alas!  mj  daughter,*'  said  he  to  her,  '*  do  not  reproach  me !  " 
"  Reproach  jou !  "  cried  the  Princess,  clinging  to  him,  and 
caressing  him  with  filial  tenderness  ;  '*  oh,  never,  never  shall 
one  word  from  mj  mouth  accuse  my  father !  We  are  once 
more  together !  We  will  never  part  again  !  It  is  the  only  throne 
and  the  only  consolation  I  ask  of  Heaven !  "  The  Duke  d'Angou- 
l^me,  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  the  aged  King,  the  royal  child, 
mingled  their  embntces  and  rejoicings.  Never,  in  the  days  of 
his  power  and  prosperity,  had  Charles  X.  been  gladdened 
with  80  much  piety  and  love.  His  family  made  him  amends 
for  his  fortune. 

XVII. 

And  fortune  had  irrevocably  abandoned  him.  The  insur- 
rection had  left  him  no  part  of  his  kingdom  but  the  castle 
and  park  of  Bambouillet,  and  the  little  army  encamped  in  the 
forest.  One  of  two  courses  must  be  taken — civil  war  or  abdi- 
cation. We  have  seen  that  before  leaving  St.  Cloud  the  King  had 
humbled  his  heart  before  God,  and  abdicated,  beforehand,  a 
crown  which  he  could  recover  only  through  streams  of  his 
people's  blood.  He,  therefore,  continued  on  his  defence  at 
Bambouillet,  to  retain  an  attitude  of  authority,  but  not  to  fight 

Being  apprised  of  the  universal  spread  of  the  revolt,  of  the 
desertion  and  disaffection  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  of  the 
£ulure  of  his  son  to  maintain  the  posts  of  St  Cloud  and 
Trianon,  and  the  course  of  the  Seine;  moreover,  that  even 
the  regiments  of  his  guard  had  begun  to  waver,  he  thought  the 
moment  was  come  to  declare*his  resolution  to  his  &mily  and 
to  his  people.  He  gathered  about  him,  no  longer  his  ministers 
nor  his  generals,  but  a  cherished  council,  made  up  of  his  own 
ikmily :  his  son,  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me, — ^who  was  more  than 
a  daughter  to  him,  for  she  was  his  brother's  as  well  as  his, 
and  he  owed  her  a  throne, — ^the  Duchess  de  Berry,  and  his 
grandson,  the  child  of  so  many  hearts,  as  yet  unable  to 
understand  the  affecting  solemnity  of  this  meeting,  in  which 
thtf  weva  at  oaoe  going  to  give  him  an  empire  and  taka  ft 
awaj.    The  doors  were  closed  ui^cm  sX\  ^\tf>  ^^  ^t«ifc.\^if«|* 
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to  the  blood  of  Louis  XYI.  None  of  us  know  the  langaage, 
the  entreaties,  the  objections,  the  sublime  resignation,  the 
tears,  both  bitter  and  dutiful,  that  signalised  this  secret  council, 
whence  two  voluntary  abdications  came  forth.  It  would  be 
rash  and  impious  to  seek  to  unveil  the  secrets  of  family  devo- 
tion, and  the  policy  of  the  heart ;  all  we  are  permitted  to  say, 
on  the  faith  of  some  words  which  escaped  the  son  of  Charles  X. 
the  next  day  and  the  one  following,  and  which  the  ill-concealed 
regrets  of  Uie  Duchess  d*Angouldme  in  her  exile  testified  to, 
is,  that  the  Prince  did  not  for  a  moment  resist  his  father*8  orders, 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  innocence  of  a  child  would  prove 
a  means  of  reconcilement  more  generally  acceptable  to  Fiance ; 
that  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  bewailed  her  fate  in  having 
been  twice  pushed  off  the  steps  of  a  throne,  which  was  to  have 
made  her  amends  for  so  many  reverses,  and  that,  whilst  she 
sacrificed  herself  to  her  nephew  she  felt  all  the  sharpness  of 
the  trial ;  that  the  Duchess  de  Berry  acknowledged  with  tears 
of  joy  the  greatness  of  this  sacrifice,  which,  by  crowning  her  son, 
bestowed  upon  her  the  unhoped  for  guardianship  of  an  empire. 
Obeyed  as  a  father,  but  impotent  and  outraged  as  a  king, 
Charles  X.,  on  the  breaking  up  of  this  council,  wrote  that  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  which  contained  the  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion of  this  scene. 

*•  I  am,"  said  he.  too   deeply  disturbed  by  the  calamities 
which  aflflict  and  threaten  my  people  not  to  have  sought  for  a 
measure  to  prevent  them.    I  have,  therefore,  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favour  of  my  grandson ;  the  Dauphin, 
who  participates  in  my  sentiments,  has  likewise  renounced  his 
rights  in  his  nephew's  favour.     It  will,  therefore,  devolve  upon 
you,  as  Lieutenant^General  of  ^e  kingdom,  to  proclaim  the 
accession  of  Heniy  V.  to  the  crown.     You  will  take,  moreover 
all  the  necessary  measures  which  belong  to  your  office    to 
settle  the  form  of  government  during  the  new  King's  minority. 
In    this  letter   I  confine  myself  to  the  declaration  of  these 
settlements  ;  it  is  a  measure  to  prevent  a  host  of  calamities. 

**  You  will    communicate  my  intentions  to  the  diplomatic 
body,  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  the  proclamation 
by  which  my  grandson  will  be  declared  King  in  the  name  of 
EenrjY. 
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**I  commission  Lieutenant-General  Viscount  de  Latoar 
Foissac  to  deliver  this  letter  to  you.     He  has  orders  to  settle 
with  you  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  persons 
who  have  accompanied  me,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  con- 
cerning myself  and  the  rest  of  my  family. 

"  We  will  regulate  hereafter  the  other  measures  .which  will 
be  the  consequence  of  this  alteration  in  the  succession. 

'*  I  renew  to  you,  my  cousin,  the  assurance  of  the  sentiments 
with  which,  I  am,  your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  CfiARLSS.' 


ft 


It  was  strange  that  Charles  X.  should  have  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  the  important  document  which  changed  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  Such  an  instance  of  carelessness  was  remark- 
able, especially  in  a  monarch  who  was  a  scrupulous  observer  of  the 
lavrs  of  etiquette ;  but  the  pledges  of  fidelity  contained  in  the 
Duke  of  Orleans'  letter,  had  removed  from  the  mind  of  Charles 
X.  every  doubt  The  very  manner  in  which  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion was  indited,  was  a  solemn  proof  of  it.  The  Duke  of 
Orieans,  in  this  act,  was  spoken  of  as  the  natural  protector  of 
the  childhood  of  Henry  V.,  and  he  was  left  the  chief  arbiter 
of  every  meaAire  which  the  sinister  state  of  afiBedrs  might 
demand. 

XVIII. 

The  sequel  is  known,  by  what  we  have  already  related  o(  the 
intrigues  and  course  of  events  in  Paris. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Orleans  felt  alarmed  on  knowing 
that  Charles  X.  was  so  near  the  capital,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
army  which  might  either  fell  back  upon  Paris,  or  become  the  van- 
guard  of  a  Vend^an  force.  Under  the  pretence  of  protecting 
the  royal  &mily  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  he  sent 
eommissionerB  to  watch  over  his  safety.  These  wero  M.  de 
Schonen,  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Marshal  Maison.  These 
commissioners  had  presented  themselves  at  the  outposts  of  the 
royal  army,  and  been  driven  off.  On  their  return  to  Paris  the 
Duke  sent  them  back  with  injunctions  still  more  decisive.  "  Let 
himgo  !**  said  he  to  them,  with  roference  to  the  King,  **  let  him 
godbeetlj ;  and  in  order  to  compel  him  bAXEiafliX>MVDs^DMsGift^\ 
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"  But,  if  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  is  put  into  our  hands  to  be 
brought  back  to  Paris,"  inquired  one  of  the  oommissioners  of 
the  Duke ;  *'  what  are  mre  to  do  ?" 

^  The  Duke  de  Bordeaux  !'*  returned  the  Prince,  irith 
genuine  or  affected  loyal tj ;  *'  why,  he  is  your  King  !*' 

**  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  embracing  her 
husband  as  if  to  reward  these  noble  sentiments ;  *'  you  are  the 
most  upright  man  in  the  kingdom  I"  Nothing  was  yet  deter- 
mined, and  the  heart  was  delivered  of  one  idea  whilst  poli^ 
was  brooding  over  another. 

General  Jacqueminot  and  some  other  officers,  who  had  serred 
the  Emperor,  propagated  a  report  that  Charles  X.  was  march- 
ing towards  Paris.  Lafayette,  who  commanded  the  National 
Guard  of  the  kingdom,  caused  the  drums  to  beat,  to  raise  the 
army  of  the  revolution.  In  the  space  of  four  hours,  from  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  men,  most  of  them  mere  youths,  flushed 
with  the  three  days*  conflict,  enlisted,  took  to  arms,  and,  in 
order  to  accelerate  their  pursuit  of  royalty,  throwing  themselves 
into  private  carriages  and  the  vehicles  of  traffic,  hurried  along 
the  road  to  Rambouillet.  General  Jacqueminot,  Georges 
Lafayette,  the  dictator's  son,  in  whom  liberty  was  but  filial  piety 
and  revolution  a  duty,  marched  at  the  head  of  these  columns. 
General  Pajol,  a  valiant  soldier,  who  sought  renown  in  every 
danger,  took  upon  him  the  chief  command  of  this  mul- 
titude, which  rather  resembled  a  riotous  procession  than  an 
army.  The  politicians  in  the  victorious  party  watched  with 
secret  gratificaton  these  young  revolutionists,  still  restless  and 
carrying  their  excitement  out  of  the  capital.  These  columns 
advanced  intrepidly  towards  Rambouillet.  Excelmans  who,  as  a 
soldier,  had  o£fered  his  sword  to  Marmont  during  the  three 
days,  now  restored  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  principles,  directed 
a  vanguard.  The  two  armies  came  up  to  each  other  as  the 
day  declined.  They  postponed  the  attack  until  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners,  whom  Charles  X.  this  time  had  consented 
to  receive. 

MM.  de  Schonen,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Maison,  arrived  at 
the  castle  about  dusk.  They  found  the  King  vexed  and  irritated 
by  the  obstruction  he  met  with  in  his  endeavours  to  transfer 
the  crown  to  his  grandson,  and  begimxing  to  suspect  that  he  waa 
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making  but  a  useless  sacrifice.  '*  What  do  you  require  of  me  ?** 
said  he  to  them  in  the  tone  of  a  sovereign.  '*  I  have  settled 
everything  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  my  Lieutenant-Geueral." 
'*  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  whom  the  moderation  of  his  opinions  and 
the  propriety  of  his  sentiments  rendered  a  more  suitable 
speaker  to  the  prince  than  his  colleagues,  soothed  his  anger, 
spoke  to  him  with  respectful  kindness  of  the  impending 
danger  of  a  mortal  strife,  for  which  he  would  be  answerable ;  of 
the  account  which  kings  most  render  to  mankind  for  the  lives 
of  their  subjects ;  of  the  fire  which  would  be  kindled  throughout 
the  kingdom  by  the  first  shot  commanded  by  the  King ;  of  the 
danger  and  the  fallscy  of  hoping,  with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen, 
to  cement  the  future  chances  of  his  grandson  to  the  throne 
The  King  seemed  to  be  touched,  and  evidently  wanted  but  a 
pretext  to  jrield  with  honour  to  a  force  of  circumstances  mani- 
festly too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  took  apart  Marshal  Maison, 
whose  military  authority  would,  at  least,  serve  him  as  an  excuse 
to  Europe  and  to  himself,  and  leading  him  into  the  embrasure 
of  a  window : 

'*  My  lord  marshal,**  said  he,  appealing  to  his  good  fiutb, 
"  tell  me,  on  your  honour,  whether  the  army  of  Paris,  which  it 
marching  against  my  troops,  is  really  eighty  thousand  strong !" 

"  Sire,**  answered  the  marshal,  desirous  to  deceive  and  re- 
move the  King  he  had  deserted  in  his  misfortune,  '*  I  dare  not 
positively  specify  the  number,  but  that  army  is  numerous,  and 
may  possibly  reach  that  niunber." 

** Enough,"  replied  the  King;  "I  believe  you;  and  I  will 
agree  to  all  you  propose,  to  spare  the  lives  of  my  guards.** 

Marshal  Maison  owed  his  name  to  his  own  valour,  and  to 
his  military  talents  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire ;  but 
he  owed  to  Charles  X.  his  command  of  the  army  in  Greece, 
and  his  elevated  rank.  He  showed  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
to  be  one  of  those  soldiers  in  whom  the  noble  career  of  arms 
is  rather  a  glorious  pursuit  than  a  dutiful  obedience. 

XIX. 

The  King  and  the  royal  family  departed  for  Cherbourg* 
mder  tlie  eecort  at  their  army  as  fiur  ea  tbA  C%a9^%  ^V  ^^lksBs^«r 
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friends,  may  you  be  happy !"  The  Duchess  do  Berxy,  dressed 
in  male  attire,  and  leading  her  son  by  the  hand,  could  not 
believe  that  so  high  a  fortune  would  be  long  eclipsed,  and 
seemed  to  ruminate  on  the  return  rathor  than  the  departure. 

The  royal  cortege  rode  out  of  the  courtyard,  and  proceeded 
slowly  along  the  Dreux  road.  A  squadron  of  the  body  guards 
went  first, — a  family  troop  which,  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
Hkd  taken  part  in  every  parade,  in  every  glory,  and  in  eveiy 
disaster  of  the  royal  family.  The  Dnke  d'Angoul^me,  on 
horseback,  preceded  the  carriages  containing  the  princesses, 
the  royal  children,  and  his  father.  The  King  leaned  back  in 
his  carriage,  and  wept  as  he  beheld  his  guard,  who  lined  the 
rood,  presenting  arms  and  deploring  this  defeat  without  battle. 
The  Duchess  de  Berry,  as  she  rode  by  the  regiments,  had  the 
carriage  door  opened,  and,  showing  her  son  to  the  soldiers, 
seemed  to  upbraid  them  with  faults  and  weaknesses  of  which 
they  were  innocent  Female  anger  had  given  a  flush  to  her 
features ;  she  forgot  that  the  folly  of  her  own  coterie  in  stimu- 
lating the  King*s  rashness  had  aggravated  the  faults,  the 
authors  of  which  she  was  now  accusing.  '*  My  friends,*'  said 
the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  again,  to  the  generals  who  saluted 
her  with  their  swords,  **  know,  however,  and  mark  it  well,  that 
I  have  had  no  share  in  this  disaster!"  She  was  eager  to 
wash  her  hands  of  the  suspicion  of  having  fomented  the  coup 
d'itat.  It  was  true  she  had  been  apprehensive  of  Prince 
Polignac's  inexperience  and  untowardness  in  his  measures; 
but,  being  the  centre  of  the  court  and  church  parties  at  the 
Tuileries,  more  resolute  than  politic,  none  had  reproached  the 
King  more  bitterly  with  his  indulgence  to  what  was  called 
revolution  by  the  court,  or  so  much  disposed  the  minds  of  her 
uncle  and  husband,  to  brave  and  defy  the  strength  of  the 
people.  One  long  and  mournful  acclamation  of  the  troops 
rent  the  air,  as  the  sob  of  the  army.  The  cortege  disappeared 
on  the  rood  to  Droux.  The  regiments  turned  their  horses* 
heads,  and  marched  back  to  Chartres  and  Paris. 

XX. 

The  King  loft  his  kingdom  a  poorer  man  than  ha  had- 
«QUnd  it.    What  little   ^d   he  had  «t  8t.  CAmA. 
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con,  an  almost  rojral  residence  belonging  to  the  fiunily  of 
Ncailles,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  its  founder.  Here 
thejr  were  received  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Noailles,  a 
royalist  family,  whose  deyotion  to  the  crown  by  traditional 
descent  was  now  enhanced  and  softened  by  pious  sympathy 
with  royal  misfortune.  These  faithful  servants  and  all  their 
family  pressed  with  affection  round  the  King  and  the  princesses, 
as  if  to  prevent  them  from  feeling  at  their  hearth  that  they 
had  only  halted  on  the  way  to  exile.  The  King,  agreeably  to 
his  promise  to  the  commissioners,  now  disbanded  his  royal 
guard  in  a  short  proclamation,  ordering  the  regiments  to  make 
^eir  way  to  Paris,  and  there  to  submit  to  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  such  was  the  titlo  which,  od  the 
4th  August,  Charles  X.  still  gave  to  the.  Duke  of  Orleans. 

All  he  retained  as  his  escort  were  the  body  guards  and  the 
gendarmerie,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Marshal  Marmont, 
who  accompanied  him,  received  again  the  principal  command 
of  these  troops  ;  an  atonement  which  the  King's  goodness  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  the  marshal's  vexation,  after  his  son's 
violence.  Marshal  Maison,  who  was  quartered  with  his  col- 
leagues at  the  castle  of  Maintenon,  marked  out  on  the  map, 
rather  as  a  pro-consul  of  the  people  than  as  a  marshal  of 
France,  the  route  of  the  King's  progress,  and  his  resting  places 
on  the  way  to  Cherbourg,  forgetting  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  had  had  the  honour,  in  the  name  of  the  French  army,  to 
go  and  meet  Louis  XVIII.  at  Calais. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  King  had  breakfasted,  the 
whole  army  drew  up  in  battle  order  before  the  castle  and  along 
the  road,  to  give  vent  to  its  last  shout  of  fidelity  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  to  take  its  last  look  at  the  royal  family.  The 
Duchess  de  Noailles  stood  at  the  threshold,  weeping  and  curt- 
seying to  her  august  guests.  The  King  s  face  was  sorrowful, 
but  resigned,  expressive  of  a  conscience  overcome  by  fate,  but 
confident  in  the  uprightness  of  its  purposes ;  the  Duke  d'An* 
gouleme,  more  mindful  of  his  father  s  affliction  than  of  the 
loss  of  a  crown ;  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  whose  noble  state- 
liness  grew  with  adversity,  gave  her  hand,  to  be  kissed,  to  the 
olBcers  of  the  guard,  who  idolised  her,  and  said  to  them 
thiDugh  her  sobs,  ^hicVi  %hA  oould  not  quite  restrain :  "  My 
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friends,  may  you  be  happy !"  The  Duchess  do  Berxy,  dresied 
in  male  attire,  and  leading  her  son  by  the  hand,  could  not 
belieye  that  so  high  a  fortune  would  be  long  eclipsed,  and 
seemed  to  ruminate  on  the  return  rathor  than  the  departure. 

The  royal  cortege  rode  out  of  the  courtyard,  and  proceeded 
slowly  along  the  Dreux  road.  A  squadron  of  the  body  guards 
went  first, — ^a  family  troop  which,  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
H^  taken  part  in  every  parade,  in  every  glory,  and  in  eveiy 
disaster  of  the  royal  family.  The  Dnke  d'AngouUme,  on 
horseback,  preceded  the  carriages  containing  the  princesses, 
the  royal  children,  and  his  father.  The  King  leaned  back  in 
his  carriage,  and  wept  as  he  beheld  his  guard,  who  lined  the 
road,  presenting  arms  and  deploring  this  defeat  without  battle. 
The  Duchess  de  Berry,  as  she  rode  by  the  regiments,  had  the 
carriage  door  opened,  and,  showing  her  son  to  the  soldiers, 
seemed  to  upbraid  them  with  faults  and  weaknesses  of  which 
they  were  innocent.  Female  anger  had  given  a  flush  to  her 
features ;  she  forgot  that  the  folly  of  her  own  coterie  in  stimu- 
lating the  King's  rashness  had  aggravated  the  faults,  the 
authors  of  which  she  was  now  accusing.  "  My  friends,**  said 
the  Duchess  d*Angoul^me  again,  to  the  gonoials  who  saluted 
her  with  their  swords,  "  know,  however,  and  mark  it  well,  that 
I  have  hod  no  share  in  this  disaster!'*  She  was  eager  to 
wash  her  hands  of  the  suspicion  of  having  fomented  the  coup 
d'StaL  It  was  true  she  had  been  apprehensive  of  Prince 
Polignac's  inexperience  and  untowardness  in  his  measures; 
but,  being  the  centre  of  the  court  and  church  parties  at  the 
Tuileries,  more  resolute  than  politic,  none  had  reproached  the 
King  more  bitterly  with  his  indulgence  to  what  was  called 
revolution  by  the  court,  or  so  much  disposed  the  minds  of  her 
uncle  and  husband,  to  brave  and  defy  the  strength  oi  the 
people.  One  long  and  mournful  acclamation  of  the  troops 
rent  the  air,  as  the  sob  of  the  army.  The  cortige  disappeared 
on  the  road  to  Droux.  The  regiments  turned  their  horses* 
heads,  and  marched  back  to  Chortres  and  Paris. 

XX. 

The  King  left  his  kingdom  a  poorer  man  than  ha  had- 
aotevid  it.    Whit  litte   gold  tie  had  at  8t.  CBUidL 
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coffer  for  his  private  expenses,  had  been  laid  out  for  provisioiB 
to  supply  the  troops,  and  in  pay  to  the  guards.     He  yna 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  selling  his  plate  at  Dreux   and 
Vemeuil,  to  pay  for  the  food  of  the  latter.     The  faithfal 
servants  who  surrounded  him,  still  kept  up,  and  obserred 
towards  him  and  the  royal  family,  at  every  halting-place  on  the 
road  and  in  the  poorest  house,  under  the  roof  of  which  they 
were  sheltered,  all  the  ceremonial  and  etiquette  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.     Every  day  was  like  the  rest  in  the  sad  sameness  of  thia 
procession.     In  order  to  avoid  in  the  towns  through  which 
they  went,  the  scornful  and  insulting  looks  of  the  people,  the 
King  rode  out  in  his  carriage  every  morning  from  the  house  he 
had  slept  at;    and  half-an-hour  afterwards  got  on  horseback, 
and  rode  by  his  son's  side,  between  the  ranks  of  his  escort. 
Half-an-hour  before  reaching  the  night  quarters  he  entered  his 
carriage  again.   Marmont  rode  on  horseback  behind  the  King's 
carriage.  The  court  attending  on  the  princes  and  princesses  was 
limited,  but  respectful,  and  as  fiedthful  to  misfortune  as  it  had 
been  to  grandeur.     It  comprised  names  to  which  history  must 
pay  the  tribute  due  to  duty  and  gratitude  honourably  fulfilled  : 
Marmont,  unfortunate,  irresolute,  but  only  culpable  of  weakness 
of  character ;  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  ;   the  Prince  of  Croi ; 
Scire,  captain  of  the  guards;    General  Auguste  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein,  a  name  which  grows  with  the  reverses  of  the  mon- 
archy ;  the  Duke  Armand  de  Polignac,  principal  equerry ;  the 
Duke  of  Quiche  and  the  Duke  de  Levis,  aides-decamp  to  the 
Duke  d*Angouleme  :  Madame  de  Saint-Maure,  lady  of  honour 
to  the  duchess ;  the  Countess  de  Bouill6,  lady  of  honour  to 
the  Duchess  de   Berry  ;    Count  de  Mesnard,   her  principal 
equerry,  and   Count  de  Brissac,  her  gentleman  in  waiting; 
the  Baron  de  Damas.  governor  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  ; 
M.  de   Barbangois  and  M.    de  Maupas,  his  sub-governors, 
watched  over  the  child  as  the  wreck  and  lost  hope  of  so  manv 
thrones ;  the  Countess  of  Gontaut  had  care  of  his  young  sister 

The  people  all  along  the  road  were  still  decorous  and  re- 
spectful. The  shadow  of  this  monarchy  impressed  them  with 
awe  more  than  the  monarchy  itself ;  there  was  as  much  nature 

x>yalty  in  its  mourning.  Great  catastrophes  have  great  re- 
I  in  men-s  imafioatioiiB.    Thay  respected  the  Kings 
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fall  all  the  more  that  they  do  longer  dreaded  his  return.  Thej 
spared  him  almost  everywhere,  with  instinctive  decorum,  the 
sight  of  the  tri-coloured  Hag  and  cockade,  palpable  signs  of  his 
dethronement.  In  one  or  two  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Normandy  there  was  an  anticipation  of  taunts  and  insults  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen.  These  fears  were  vain :  the  marks 
of  disfavour  were  confined  to  a  few  threatening  groans  aimed 
at  Marmont,  whose  fame  of  1814  everywhere  preceded  him  as  a 
military  and  national  resentment.  On  approaching  Cherboui^g 
he  was  tinder  the  necessity  of  removing  the  orders  which  he 
wore  on  hit  chest  to  hide  his  rank,  his  dig^ty,  and  his  name, 
from  the  rancour  of  the  people. 

The  King  read  the  Moniteur  every  morning,  to  watch  the 
spectacle  of  his  own  ruin  with  his  own  eyes.  At  Oarentau,  he 
learned  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  consummated  his  usur- 
pation. He  uttcrred  neither  a  reproach,  nor  a  single  unkind 
observation  on  that  prince  s  acts,  whether  he  still  relied  on  the 
assurances  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  transmitted  to  him 
at  St.  Cloud  and  Rambouillet,  or  whether  he  thought  that 
prince  only  accepted  the  crown  through  the  temporary  force  of 
circumstances,  to  return  it  afterwards  to  his  grandson ;  or,  rather, 
whether  he  thought  it  more  congenial  to  his  soul  to  bear 
silently,  and  without  complaining,  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  all 
felonious  acts,— that  perpetrated  by  his  own  blood  ! 

He  stopped  for  two  days  at  Valognes,  in  order  to  leave  time 
for  the  Tossols  prepared  for  his  use  to  reach  Cherbourg.  He  there 
collected  around  him  the  officers  and  six  of  the  oldest  guardsmen 
of  each  of  the  companies  that  escorted  him,  more  like  a  father 
than  a  King.  The  Duke  d*Angoul6me,  the  Duchess,  his  wife, 
the  Duchess  de  Berry,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  and  his  sister, 
stood  about  him  in  a  group,  to  engrave  in  the  eyes  and  in 
the  memory  of  every  member  of  the  banished  &mily  the  names, 
the  faces,  and  the  grief  of  their  last  faithful  soldiers.  Chorlcs.X. 
having  taken  from  their  hands  the  flags  of  their  comrades,  like 
a  King  parting  with  his  people,  thanked  them  in  a  voice  broken 
by  his  sobs,  for  their  tender  and  unyielding  fidelity.  '*  I  re- 
ceive your  standards,  and  this  boy  shall  one  day  return  them 
to  yottf*'  said  be,  as  he  touched  with  a  trembling  hand,  tha 
fawkeadof  the  Dato  de  Botdeoax ;  *'tbaiiama6«CtliA5BP*>^ 
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registered  in  your  books  and  remembered  bj  my  grandson,  shall 
oontdnue  to  be  enrolled  in  tbe  records  of  tbe  royal  family,  to 
stand  as  an  everlasting  witness  of  my  misfortunes,  and  the 
eonsolations  I  derived  from  your  fidelity  1" 

This  hear^rending  adieu  drew  tears  from  every  soldier  in 
that  little  army,  and  even  from  the  people  of  the  town.  The 
devotion  of  these  troops  to  their  prince,  inherited  from  their 
fisithers,  and  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  was  not 
only  a  duty,  but  an  instinctive  feeling.  It  was  more  than  their 
country's  chief,  it  was  the  first  among  gentlemen,  it  was  their 
&ther  whom  this  young  nobility  were  mourning  in  the  King. 

Charles  X.  and  the  Duke  d'Angouldme,  after  this  farewell 
to  the  troops,  laid  aside  the  military  dress  aud  decorations  they 
had  hitherto  worn.  They  shrank  from  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  assumed  beforehand  the  garb  of  that  exile  alreuuij  so 
close  at  hand. 

XXI. 

This  journey  had  now  lasted  a  fortnight,  with  an  affected 
tardiness  which  worried  the  impatient  commissioners  and  the 
new  King,  and  appeared  to  be  waiting  some  unknown  event,  as 
if  Paris  had  not  finally  declared  the  will  of  France.  Some 
understood  thereby  the  reluctance  of  an  old  man,  counting 
every  step  he  took  to  leave  a  land  he  adored,  and  a  country  he 
was  losing ;  others,  that  h©  expected  a  rising  in  the  West  and 
South  in  consequence  of  a  landing  of  Bourmont,  bringing  the 
African  army  to  support  the  monarchy ;  some  as  a  season  occu- 
pied by  the  still  pending  negociations  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ; 
others,  in  fine,  as  a  kingly  attitude,  maintained  oven  in  defeat  to 
confront  evil  fortune  in  a  dignified  manner,  and  to  engi*ave 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  solemn  idea  of  the  veiy  phan. 
torn  of  royalty. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  probably  all  these  influences  opera- 
ting at  once,  Charles  X.  withdrew  step  by  step,  and  lingeringly, 
out  of  the  Empire,  as  one  who  abdicates  his  right,  but  who  will 
not  be  drawn  out  nor  insulted,  and  who  to  win  the  world's  re- 
spect, respects  himself  amidst  his  reverses.  He  does  not  fly, 
not  he,  like  a  king  upon  the  stage  in  some  pitiful  disguise, 

to  look  at  his  rsv^lt^  kingdom,  reqpeetlol  even 
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iff  its.  desertion.  Those  two  dispereions  of  the  legitimate 
monarchy  within  half  a  centaiy  were  proo&  of  its  power  in  its 
very  w^dmess,  and  did  not  at  least  dishonour  the  kings. 
Neither  of  the  two  kings,  neither  of  the  two  brothers  who  bore 
it  away  with  them,  degraded  his  misfortune.  One  of  these, 
Louis  XVI.,  took  his  departure  from  the  scaffold ;  the  other, 
Charles  X.,  took  his  departure  from  the  ^ore,  with  all  the 
mtyestj  of  a  king ;  both  departures  were  worthy  of  the  French 
crown.  The  people  conquered  them  and  made  them  a  sacrifice, 
but  had  no  right  to  despise  their  calamity.  Charles  X.  saw 
himself  respected  when  his  Inst  footstep  was  printed  on  the 
French  beach. 

XXII. 

The  people  seemed  to  hoard-up  all  their  anger  and  resent- 
ment for  the  ministers,  as  if,  whilst  charging  them  with  their 
designs  against  liberty,  they  meant  to  tax  them,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  like  attempt  against  monarchy,  and  to  call  them 
to  account  for  the  void  which  the  disappearance  of  the  Kestorsr 
tion  was  about  to  leave  in  the  State. 

Whilst  the  King  was  advancing  towards  Cherboui^,  his  last 
station,  his  ministers  were  escaping,  by  various  roads,  from  the 
popular  rage,  which  sped  before  Uiem  and  threatened  them 
everywhere. 

Prince  Polignac,  whose  name  with  the  people  implied  tha 
whole  crime,  and,  with  the  royalists,  the  whole  calamity  of  tha 
case,  had  remained  at  Trianon  until  the  latest  hour,  balancing 
between  his  filial  affection  for  the  King,  whom  he  revered  as  a 
father,  and  the  dread  of  thwarting,  by  his  presence,  the  nego- 
ciation  set  on  foot  to  rescue,  if  not  his  throne,  at  least  that  of 
his  grandson.  Cruel  situation,  in  which  his  fidelity  commanded 
him  to  remain,  whilst  a  still  greater  loyalty  ordered  him  to  go. 
Durable  were  the  anxieties,  and  heart-rending  the  adieu  be- 
tween the  aged  King  and  the  ill-starred,  but  ^thful  minister, 
who,  after  he  had  interposed  his  responsibility,  was  now  offering 
his  life.  Superior  in  this  respect  to  Charies  I.  of  England, 
Charles  X.  scorned  to  deliver  up  a  new  Strafford,  as  a  ransom 
and  a  sacriflee  to  his  people.  "  Go,  I  command  you,"  said  ha, 
aa  a  ittbar,  to  PnM  Palignaa*  ''  1  reiMmbar  «MdDB%Vna. 
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your  fortitude,  and  do  not  lay  our  misfortune  at  yoar  door. 
Our  cause  was  God's  own,  the  crown's,  and  the  people*8  ;  Pro- 
vidence tries  its  senrants,  and  often  baffles  the  best  designs, 
for  reasons  above  our  comprehension ;  but  it  never  deceives  an 
upright  conscience.  As  yet  nothing  is  lost  to  my  boose.  I  am 
going  to  fight  with  one  hand,  and  to  compromise  with  the  other. 
Place  yourself  behind  the  Loire,  where  you  will  not  be  exposed  to 
the  tumults  and  resentment  of  the  deluded  people,  in  the  midst  of 
my  army,  which  has  orders  to  proceed  to  Chartres.*'  Prince 
Polignac  kissed  the  King's  hands,  and  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 

XXIII. 

The  Princess  Polignac — the  prince's  second  wife,  was  an 
English  lady,  young,  lovely,  high-spirited,  a  stranger  by  her 
country  to  the  quarrels  which  distract  ours,  and  having  no  in- 
terest in  our  domestic  strifes,  save  that  of  her  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion to  her  husband,  having  quietly  withdrawn  to  her  Chdteaude 
Millemont,  in  the  country,  during  the  coup  d'etat,  six  months* 
gone  with  child,  watching  over  the  children  of  the  first  marriage 
at  the  same  time  with  her  own,   doubly  a  mother  by    this 
two-fold  afTection,  and  disturbed  by  the  dangers  her  husband 
was  exposed  to, — had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  insurrection  at 
Paris,  and  flight  to   St.  Cloud,  than  she   hastened,   despite 
the  entreaties  of  those  about  her,  to  share  the  peril  of  the 
prince  she  loved,  through   every  fortune.      But  before   her 
carriage,  escorted  by  four  gendarmes,  had  reached  the  gates  of 
Versailles,  the  insurrection  had  spread  to  every  road  leading  to 
St   Cloud ;  the   people   of  Versailles,  taking  ofience  at  the 
appearance  of  her  escort,  and  exasperated  by  her  name,  had 
pursued  her  with  i*evilings.     Threatened  with  death,  and  car- 
ried to  the  municipalitiy  which  she  could  only  leave  in  the  dis- 
<^ise  of  a  woman  of  humble  life,  to  regain  her  husband  at 
Trianon ;  by  taking  the  forest,  she  reached  that  palace  as  tlie 
insurrection  drew  near,  and  drove  out  the  King.     Tl^  Prince 
had  only  time  to  commit  the  princess  to  some  faithful  hand  to 
conduct  her.  by  a  private  road,  to  her  children  in  a  retire- 
ment where  her  own  sex  and  their  age  would  secure  them  from 

unpopularity.    As  to  himself,  having  found  in  the  intrepid 
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IHendship  of  Madame  de  Morfontaine,  the  daughter  of  Lepel- 
letier  de  St.  Fargoau,  formeiij  adopted  as  the  child  of  the 
republic — a  protector  unsuspected  by  the  people — ^be  put  on 
the  disguise  of  a  servant  of  the  house,  and  taking  his  place  in 
that  cluuracter  on  the  ladj*s  coachbox,  he  crossed  through  Nor- 
mandy without  being  known,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Granville,  in  the  opulent  abode  of  his  de 
liverer.  He  was  safe  from  all  inquiry  and  from  all  suspicion, 
in  the  house  of  a  woman  whose  revolutionary  name  was  a 
guarantee  for  all  her  inmates. 

XXIV. 

Some  private  and  prudent  agents  freighted  for  him  a  fishing 
boat  to  carry  him  to  the  English  coast.  The  Prince  removed 
to  Granville  to  embark ;  but  the  contrary  wind  and  the  stormy 
sea  having  prevented  the  boat  from  putting  to  sea,  M.  de 
Polignoc  was  obliged  to  enter  a  country  inn  at  Granville,  and 
wait  there  for  a  few  days  until  the  wind  changed.  His  elegant 
figure,  noble  features,  the  fineness  of  his  linen,  and  a  ring  he 
wore  on  his  finger,  a  book  he  read  in  his  room  to  wile  away 
the  heavy  hours,  all  those  signs,  so  inconsistent  with  the  vulgar 
garb  he  was  dressed  in,  raised  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  inn,  who  imparted  what  they  had  observed 
to  some  National  Guards,  met  together  to  proclaim  the  over> 
throw  of  the  late,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  goveramant 
Being  seized,  dragged  to  the  mayoralty,  questioned,  and  threat- 
ened if  he  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  with  the  daggers 
of  the  mob,  he  was  hurried  off  to  the  prison  of  Granville, 
without  acknowledging  his  name,  amidst  the  more  than  un* 
warrantable  fury  of  the  multitude. 

The  next  day,  the  Prince,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  of 
GraQville,  declared  his  name;  the  magistrates  suppressed  it 
for  his  sake,  and  sent  him  off  to  Saint  L6,  under  an  escort  of 
Ijiational  Guards ;  but  the  secret  transpired  as  they  led  him 
through  Coutances,  the  populace  broke  out  into  riot  round  the 
post-house,  and,  instigated  by  the  calumnious  reports  which  attri- 
buted to  his  agents  the  burnings  in  Normandy,  threatened  to  mus- 
men  him.  He  saw  a  number  of  knives  raised  above 
teasst  tad  was  rescotfd  ftooi  death  mMj  bf  hk  wak 
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behaviour,  and  the  spirit  of  his  escort.  From  Saint  L6,  he 
was  removed  under  a  false  name,  to  the  Castle  of  Yincennes, 
where  he  endured  with  passive  and  pious  resignation,  the 
torture  of  a  whole  people's  hatred,  and  the  still  greater  anguish 
for  the  ruin  of  a  tl^rone  which  ho  had  sworn  to  oonsolidate 
and  redeem. 

XXV. 

This  same  dungeon  had  been  the  cause,  and  was  now  to 
be  the  expiation  of  his  political  errors.     It  was  at  Vinoennes, 
that  a  companion  of  his  first  captivity  in  1800,  had  instilled 
into  his  soul,  till  then  without  belief,  that  fervent  and  concen- 
trated faith  in  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  creed,  which  had  become 
the  comfort  of  his  cell,  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  unfortunate] j  at 
a  later  period,  the  predominant  subject  of  his  policy.  He  had  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  duty  to  his  country,  to  re-establish  politically, 
the  religious  doctrines  and  institutions  which  satisfied  his  mind 
and  spirit.   To  restore  the  church  by  the  power  of  the  throne, 
and  to  support  the  throne  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  had 
been  since  that  day  the  one  great  ambition  of  his  life.     That 
unselfish  ambition  in  him  was  merely  the  pure  attachment  to 
an  executive  theocracy,  which  corresponded  likewise  with  the 
genuine,  but  narrow-minded  piety  of  Charles  X.  They  neither 
of  them   were  covetous  of  an  absolute,  and  still    less  of  a 
tyrannical,  authority ;  they  desired  to  re-establish  the  power  of 
the  state  solely  to  surrender  France  to  God  by  that  means  ; 
they  forgot  that  faith  in  all  religions  is  holy  only  on  condition  of 
being  free,  and  that  every  worship  which  a  government  sets  up 
perishes  in  its  fall ;  they  were  both  sincere  when  they  affirmed 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  violate  the  charter;  the  political 
and  representative  interests  would  have  found  them  liberal, 
had   their   zealous   opinions   allowed  it;    all   they   conspired 
against  was  the  mind  of  man. 

Pure  in  spirit,  honest  in  character,  cultivated  in  min4» 
devoted  in  heart,  M.  de  Polignac,  was  one  of  those  men  so 
common  in  history,  who  have  produced  great  havoc  with  good 
intentions,  and  who  have  no  other  crime  to  answer  for  than  a 
contracted  understanding,  which  throws  a  shade  over  their 

wn  without  stxdning  it  with  disgraoe. 
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M.  de  Peyronuet  had  just  been  arrested  in  his  flight,  and 
imprisoned  at  Tours.  His  audacity  in  the  cabinet  had  been 
converted  into  courage  in  the  cells.  As  the  conquered  enemy 
of  the  reyolution  he  would  have  been  its  sacrifice  without  fear; 
covetous  of  fisune,  he  knew  that  the  glory  of  illustrious  execu- 
tions  frequently  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  redeems  great  errors ; 
the  scaffold  of  Lord  Strafford  was  not  repugnant  to  him. 

XXVI. 

We  left  M.  Guemon  de  Banville  and  M.  de  Chantelauza 
on  the  doorsteps  of  Trianon,  at  that  parting  moment  when, 
dismissed  by  the  King  and  insulted  by  the  courtiers,  they 
found  shelter  in  the  carriages  of  the  royal  chaplain,  to  proceed 
to  Bambouillet  after  the  fugitive  family.  Having  arrived  in 
the  park  at  night  their  names  being  hateful  to  the  troops  who 
bivouacked  there,  afraid  to  enter  the  castle  where  their 
presence  would  affect  the  Eong's  negociations,  and  take  from 
them  an  air  of  sincerity  and  repentance  which  the  repeal  of  the 
ordinances  implied,  they  alighted  at  the  iron  gate  of  the  palace, 
and,  stealing  through  the  darkness,  wont  to  pass  the  night 
at  a  mean  tavern  of  the  suburb ;  but  so  great  was  the  throng 
about  the  royal  abode,  and  in  the  adjacent  streets,  that  the  two 
skulkers  could  not  find  either  a  coach  or  a  cart  to  convey  them 
to  Chartres,  from  which  they  hojied  to  make  their  way  to  Tours 
and  the  Vendean  districts.  M.  Guemon  de  Hanville,  being 
young  and  strong,  might  easily  have  escaped  through  the  fields 
and  reached  the  Loire,  had  he  thought  of  himself  only ;  but  he 
could  not  consent  to  desert  in  the  perils  of  the  road  his  friend 
and  colleague,  M.  de  Chantelanze,  who  was  ill  and  weak,  and 
therefore  could  go  bat  slowly.  Provided  with  fictitious  pass- 
ports, dad  in  mean  attire,  and  covered  with  mod,  they  set  oat 
on  foot,  and  reached  Chartres  at  the  end  of  fourteen  hoars 
walk,  continaally  impeded  by  the  weakness  and  exhaustion  of 
M.  de  Chantelauze.  The  conversations  they  had  entered  into 
on  the  highway  with  the  common  people,  and  foot  tmvellers, 
had  informed  them  wherever  they  went  of  the  execration  in 
which  the  ministeri  and  bishops  were  held,  popular  error 
having  ascribed  to  them  the  baniing;i\!(3^VsQidb.^^sMk^^c^s^^^ 
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had  been  wasted.  The  names  of  Prince  Polignac  and  his  col- 
leagues had  already  become  a  jest  anH  a  mockery  among  the 
peasantry  in  those  parts. 

Having  arrived  at  Ghartres,  they  slunk  through  the  streets 
beneath  the  tri-coloared  flags  hanging  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses,  and  were  greeted  with  the  shouts  of  *'  Death  to  the 
ministers !  *'  They  passed  the  night  in  a  wine-shop  of  the  place, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  got  into  a  public  coach  before 
dawn  to  go  to  Chateaudun.  Their  fellow  travellers,  consist- 
ing of  deserters,  pedlars,  tavern  spouters — ail  of  them  frantic 
against  the  court — never  ceased  to  rail  against  Charles  X.,  his 
clergy  and  his  ministers,  and  to  predict  that  the  people  would 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  malefactors  who  had  shed  the 
nation's  blood. 

At  Chiteaudun,  the  two  wanderers  contrived  once  more  to 
elude  the  spontaneous  pursuit  of  the  mob,  and  to  procure  a 
cart,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  gates  of  Tours.     They  then 
dismissed  their  carriage,  and  attempted  to  go  round  the  city 
on  foot  in  the  dark ;  but  the  anxious  and  scrupulous  caution  of 
the  two  travellers  betrayed  them,  and,  soon  after  being  pursued 
and  captured  by  the  rural  National  Guards,  they  were  bi-ought 
back  prisoners  to  Tours,  where  their  real  names  were  shortly 
after  discovered.      A  few  days  later  the  two  fugitives  were 
carried  to  Vincennes;   others  contrived  to  pass  beyond   the 
frontiers   with   borrowed  names.     A  carriage  in   the   Kings 
retinue,    which  was   thought   to  be  empty,  the  blinds   being 
carefully  shut   the    whole   way,   preventing   the  royal  escort 
from  looking  in,  was  said  to  conceal  the  most  guilty  among 
the  counsellors  of  the  court,  and  the  most  exposed  to  the 
people's  resentment.     The  only  reproach  to  which  that  prince 
is  liable  is,  that  he  did  not  show  the  same  regard  for  his 
ministers  who  had  staked  their  heads  to  secure  his  crown. 
When  a  king  retreats  before   his  people  he  must   leave  no 
prisoners  behind,  for  these  very  prisoners  may  the  next  day 
become  victims. 

XXVII. 

The  King  was  drawing  near  the  gates  of  Cherbourg ;  from 
the  top  of  the  ridng  gtownd  overlooking  the  town,  the  sea  of 
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the  exile  expanded  to  his  view,  fie  wept  at  the  sight  A 
ramoar  had  been  spread  of  an  expected  fennent  among  the 
people  of  Cherbourg,  threatening  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the 
King  and  his  fiunily.  The  Duchess  d'Angouldme  ordered 
her  carriage  to  stop,  that  sb^  might  place  herself  in  the  King  s 
to  share  his  danger.  This  report  was  false  and  unjust  to  the 
popular  feelings,  which  in  these  districts  are  full  of  venenition 
for  the  memory  of  their  benefactor  Louis  XVI.,  who  created 
Cherbourg.  The  whole  population  of  the  town  and  country 
round,  drawn  up  on  both  sides  of  the  way  by  which  Charies 
X.  had  to  pass,  was  moTed  to  pi^  at  the  sight  of  three  royal 
generations  about  to  leave  a  kingdom  before  they  knew  where 
to  find  a  country.  The  women  and  children  especially,  innocent 
yictims  at  all  times,  melted  the  hearts  of  every  father,  husband, 
and  mother  in  the  crowd,  as  evinced  by  their  looks  of  surprise 
at  their  misfortune,  and  their  sad  smiles  over  the  wreck. 
Tho  tri-coloured  flags  had  been  taken  down  from  the  windows 
of  the  private  houses  as  the  corti^  moved  along,  to  spare  the 
conquered  monarch  a  gratuitous  humiliation. 

xxvin. 

The  King  and  his  escort  did  not  alight  within  the  town, 
but  entered  a  railed  enclosure  between  the  market-place  and 
the  strand  at  Cherbourg  ;  the  iron  gate  was  closed  upon  them. 
The  people  hurried  there  and  clung  to  the  rails  in  crowds  to 
contemplate  the  grandest  spectacle  in  the  fate  of  mankind, 
the  ostracism  of  a  king,  the  heir  of  sixty  kings  without  a 
countiy.  The  royal  family  for  the  last  time  alighted  from 
their  carriages  on  the  brink  of  the  beach  washed  by  the  waves ; 
the  Duchess  d*AngouUme  bathed  in  tears,  and  staggering 
under  the  shock  of  her  last  exile,  was  deprived  at  once  of  a 
kingdom  and  a  crown.  M.  de  Laroch^aquelein  assisted  her 
to  pass  over  the  last  ground,  leaning  at  least  on  a  heroic  aim. 
H.  de  Charette,  another  Vend^an  officer,  whose  name  was  a 
prognostic,  escorted  the  Duchess  de  Berxy.  More  of  indignation 
than  of  sorrow  was  visible  in  the  countenance  of  that  young 
widow  on  leaving  a  land  which  had  drunk  the  blood  of  her 
husband,  and  whidi  was  now  profiCKihiii%  b»t  YDSk^tRMc^  ^3^ 
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helpless  child.  The  Baron  de  Damas,  faithful  as  duty,  like 
^ piety  serene,  carried  in  his  arms  as  a  providential  trust,  his 
pupil,  already  a  king  before  his  time,  and  whose  royalty  opened 
mth  disaster.  The  child  struggled  with  its  little  arms  against 
banishment. 

King  Charles  X.  continued  the  last  on  the  beach,  like  one 
coyering  the  retreat  of  his  whole  house.  All  the  officers  of  his 
guard  defiled  before  him,  for  the  last  time,  kissing  his  hand 
and  weeping  over  it ;  he  then  passed  on  and  joined  his  family 
in  the  ship  without  turning  round,  and  shut  himself  up  alone 
to  pray  and  weep.  A  mournful  silence  pervaded  the  French 
coast;  many  lamentations,  but  no  insult,  followed  him  over  the 
deep.  The  vessel  bore  him  towards  Scotland,  where  England 
had  in  store  for  him  the  lonely  and  recluse  hospitality  of 
Holyrood, — a  palace  abandoned  by  Mary  Stuart,  fraught  with 
dark  deeds,  and  significant  of  sad  lessons  to  a  dynasty  de- 
throned for  having  sought  to  inflict  upon  their  subjects,  through 
a  pious  policy,  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  for  having  persecuted  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind  in  its  most  inviolable  place,  the 
conscience  of  the  nation. 

XXIX. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Restoration, — the  most  difficult 
government  among  all  those  which  history  records  for  men  s 
instruction,  and  which,  with  the  best  intentions,  leads  to  the 
most  inevitable  faults ;  because  those  things  which  revolution 
had  abolished,  and  which  are  identified  with  the  exiled  dynasty, 
naturally  struggle  to  come  back  with  tliat  dynasty,  and  give 
umbrage  to  new  things;  and  because  kings  and  people,  who 
mutually  regret  each  other,  and  would  fain  be  reconciled,  are 
constantly  irritated  by  their  recollections  and  by  old  parties, 
who  seek  to  recover  their  dogmas  and  privileges,  at  the  expense 
of  both  king  and  people.  New  monarchies  are  demolished  by 
their  enemies ;  restored  ones  by  their  friends.  Nothing  sur- 
vives but  the  Divine  power,  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  which  liberty  renders  legitimate. 
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